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LUCAS  MALET 
The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady. 

A  romance.  By  Lucas  Ma  let  (Mks. 
St.  I.KiiRk  Harrison),  author  of  "  The 
(dateless  Barrier,"  etc.    ismo,  doth,  1.50I 

This  is  a.  frankly  realistic  and  modern 
romance,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
moorland  and  forest  country  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  Hampshire,  in  London,  and  in 
Naples.  The  action  covers  a  period  of  about 
33  years,  beginning  in  iSja.  and  deals  with 
the  experiences  and  adventures  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman,  subjected  to  very 
abnormal  conditions  of  life.  The  long 
drama,  though  tragic  in  Incident,  ends  amid 
such  sober  and  secure  happiness  as  should 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  reader. 


SIR  WALTER  BESAKT 

The  Lady  of  Lynn.  By  Six  Wai-tkr 
Hkkaxt,  author  of  ■'The  Orange  Girl," 
etc.     tamo,  cloth,  illustrated,       .       1.50. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn  is  a  young  heiress. 
Muring  her  long  minority,  it  had  been  the 
aim  of  her  guardian  to  keep  the  knowledge 
nf  his  ward  s  wealth  a  secret,  that  she  might 
not  fall  a  prey  to  fortune-hunters.  Samuel 
Semitic,  a  young  man  of  Lynn,  is  discovered 
by  the  Captain  in  an  attempt  to  make  love 
to  his  ward  and  is  soundly  cudgelled  for  it. 
In  revenge  for  this  indignity,  be  enters  into 
it  conspiracy  with  a  certain  riddle  lord— a 
ruined  gambler  and  a  profligate  of  the  worst 
kind— to  marry  the  heiress  in  spite  of  her 
guardian,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
dissipating  her  fortune  ami  making  her  life 
miserable.  The  conspiracy  is  carried  out 
apparently  with  success;  Semple  reveals 
Ins  true  character  and  leaves  his  bride 
almost  at  the  church  door;  he  dissipates  a 
large  portion  of  his  deserted  wife's  fortune. 
but  the  remainder  is  saved  and  the  girl  is 
finally  rescued  from  her  husband. 


|     HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN 
!  The  Velvet  Glove.    By  Hkhry  skt..k 

Mkrrimak,  author  of  "In  Kcdar's 
I  Tents,"  "  The  Isle  of  Vnrest."  etc. 
I        1  j mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  .  1.50. 

The  story  is  located  in  Northern  Spain. 
about  1870,  and  deals  with  the  endeavor  of 
the  Jesuits  to  secure  the  fortune  of  a  young 
girl  hy  forcing  her  into  religion,  the  money 
being  required  bv  the  Carlists.  whom  the 
Jesuits  are  pledged  to  help.  The  war  and 
other  scenes  are  distinctly  picturesque. 
The  action  takes  place  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  characters  are  all  Spanish.  There  is  an 
historical  interest  in  the  novel,  and  the  love 
interest  is  stronger  than  in  any  other  of 
Weinman's  stories. 


AMELIA  E.  BARR 
The  Lion's  Whelp :  A  Story  of  Crom- 
well's   Time.      By  Amklia   E.   Bark, 

author  of  -The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon." 
etc.  tamo,  cloth,  illustrated.  .  1.50. 
A  romance  of  the  middle  of  t  he  eighteenth 
century,  which  follows  the  fortunes  of  two 
families  living  not  far  from  London,  each 
on  its  own  estate,  the  l>c  Wicks,  devoted 
to  the  Rovalist  cause,  and  the  Swaff.nns. 
adherents  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  '■The  Lion's 
Whelp,"  through  whose  courage,  incorrupt- 
ible honesty  of  purpose  and  ind'  Sic 
stand  for  freedom.  England's  Lion  attained 
a  vet  prouder jmsition  in  the  estimation  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Lady  Matilda 
de  Wick  is  for  years  secretlv  engaged 
to  I'rince  Rupert.  JaneSwaffam  is  h;.;.plv 
lHtrothed  t.i  Lord  Cluny  Neville,  wh-j" 
sent  hy  Cromwell  to  Paris  on  a  missi.-..™o 
Cardinal  Ma/.arin,  where  all  trace  of  him 
is   lost    until   years  afterward    he    is    di— 
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CHBoONIClX  AND  COMMENT 

Manuscripts  submitted  to  The  Bookman  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  of 

The  Bookman."     Manuscripts  sent  to  cither  of  the  Editors 

personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 


There  has  been  so  much  surmise  and 
controversy     about     the 
rfA"^"hlP     authorship  of  The  Aris- 
AriKocnta."       locrals,  and  so  many  ab- 
surd guesses  have  been 
hazarded  that  we  are  very  glad  to  be  at 
liberty  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.     The 
Aristocrats    was    written    by    Gertrude 
Atherton. 


The  following  is  from  a  review  of  the 
book  which  appeared  in  The  Bookman, 
and  was  written  some  months  ago.  At 
the  time  the  reviewer  had  received  abso- 
lutely no  intimation  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  author. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
as  to  whether  the  book  is  of  English  or  of 
American  origin,  and  whether  the  writer  of  it 
is  a  man  or  a  woman.  Personally,  we  believe 
that  a  woman  wrote  it  because  some  of  the 
touches  are  too  beautifully  feminine  to  be  the 
work  of  a  mere  man ;  and  we  think  that  it  is 
an  American  woman  who  knows  a  great  deal 
about  England  rather  than  an  English  woman 
who  knows  a  great  deal  about  America.  We 
never  yet  found  any  English  person,  man  or 
woman,  writing  about  this  country  without 
somewhere  or  somehow  making  at  least  the 
tiniest  bit  of  a  "break"  and  in  The  Aristocrats 
there  are  no  breaks  at  all. 


The  Aristocrats  appeared  anonymously 
simply  because  Gertrude  Atherton  wished 
to  have  one  book  which  would  be  re- 
ceived with  unbiased  criticism.  Ever 
since  she  began  to  publish,  her  work  has 
been  greeted  in  this  country  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  abuse,  and  in  consequence 
it  has  been  with  a  very  keen  relish  that 
she  has  found  that  those  newspapers 
which  have  been  most  consistent  in  de- 
nouncing her  have  been  loudest  in  their 
praise  of  The  Aristocrats.  For  instance, 
there  are  many  sentences  in  the  book 
which,  had  they  been  published  over  her 
signature,  would  have  excited  the  strong- 
est condemnation ;  but,  although  far  more 
startling  than  anything  to  be  found  in  her 
other  books,  they  have  been  universally 
quoted  as  delightful  specimens  of  an 
English  noblewoman's  wit.  The  Aris- 
tocrats, by  the  way,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  publishers  last  September.  Thus  it 
had  a  neglected  opportunity  of  being  a 
forerunner  of  the  epistolary  avalanche. 


The  London  Academy  has  been  mak- 
ing literary  capital  out  of  the  present  be- 
wildered state  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
England,  and  has  awarded  a  prize  of  one 
guinea  for  the  best  quotation  applicable 
to  their  disorganisation.  The  quotation, 
curiously  enough,  that  won  the  prize  is 


FACSIMILE   (SEDUCED)   OF 


ARISTOCRATS. 


taken  from  Franklin's  speech  at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  runs  as  follows :  "We  must  all  hang 
together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
separately." 

K 
There  was  a  curious  blunder  in  the 
obituary  notice  of  the  late  John  Fiske 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
Public  Opinion.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Fiske  was  familiar 
enough  to  prevent  any  one  from  making 
a  mistake  about  it.  Accompanying  the 
notice,  however,  there  appeared  a  por- 
trait purporting  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Fiske, 
but  which  is  really  a  portrait  of  the  Eng- 
lish scientist,  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
a  follower  of  Darwin  and  author  of  that 
strange  conglomeration  of  studies,  The 
Wonderful  Century. 


The  following  appeared  in  the  August 
Letter- Box : 

Dear  Editors  :  Won't  you  please  ask  Mr. 
Lloyd  to  explain  why.  in  his  latest  serial, 
Joshua  uses  the  illiterate  language  of  ihe  typi- 
cal mountaineer,  while  his  father  and  sister 
converse  in  excellent  English? 

A  Loval  Subscribes. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

This  is  a  pertinent  question  and  was 
expected.  In  the  May  Bookman  it  was 
stated  that  Mary  received  the  benefit  of  a 
boarding-school  education.  During  this 
time  Joshua  associated  with  field  hands 
and  negroes.  This  condition  of  affairs 
was  not  altogether  exceptional.  The  cul- 
ture given  our  girls  was  often  in  marked 
contrast  with  neglect  of  boys.    One  of  the 
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criticisms  made  by  a  clergyman  living  in  In    the    recent    London    ovation    to 

that  section,  who  read  all  the  story  in  Madame    Bernhardt 

manuscript,  is  to  the  effect  that  Joshua  n*i«w  Bern-       there  was  a  great  deal  of 

should  be  pictured  as  even  more  illiterate.  London?           humour,    of    which    the 

I  am  not  sure  but  he  is  right.    That  Mr.  English     newspapers 

Warwick  who  read  good  literature,  who  seemed  to  be  totally  unconscious.     One 

preached,    and    who    rubbed    somewhat  particular  feature  was  chronicled  with  a 

against  the  world  of  culture  should  have  solemnity  and  a  gravity  that  were  sim- 

used  better  language  is  natural.  ply  delicious.    It  was  something  like  this : 

John  Uhi  Lloyd.  Scene — a  room  in  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Lon- 

~  don.     Time; — about  one  o'clock  on  July  2. 

Discovered — the   members   of   the   New 

For  the  accompanying  skit  on  the  sub-  Vagabond  Club  and  their  guests,  includ- 

jcct  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  we  are  in-  ing  a  Duchess,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Ar- 

debted  to  the  London  Sketch.  thur  Balfour,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 


The  Hatter:  Why  did  Lewis  Carroll? 

The  Hahe:  Because  Alice  threw  the  looking-glas 


The  Bookman 


and  some  other  celebrities.  The  hour 
strikes  and  there  is  a  hush  of  expectancy. 
Fifteen  minutes  go  by.  There  is  a  whis- 
pered colloquy  at  the  head  of  the  tabic 
and  with  long  faces  the  company  pro- 
ceeds to  attack  the  viands.  Mr.  Balfour, 
fifteen  minutes  later,  mutters  something 
about  being  due  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  answer  questions,  and  takes  his 
leave.     Evidently    there     is    something 


wrong,  and  the  appetite  for  conversation 
and  food  does  not  become  a  nation  of 
beef-eaters.  Almost  fifteen  minutes  more 
have  passed  when  there  is  a  frou-frou  of 
skirts,  an  exhalation  of  perfume,  and 
amid  the  instant  relief  and  purring  of  the 
company,  enter  resplendent  and  unabashed 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  whose  hon- 
our it  appears  the  luncheon  is  being  given. 
The  hosts  and  guests  in  their  exhilaration 


E  CII1LDIIU0D  or  THE    (.rf.at. 


One  of  Her  Future  Reviewers :  Oh.  you  a 

Marie  Corelli:  "If  you  grow  up  to  tic  a  m, 

boast  then  thai  you  once  played  with  v. 

Andrew  Lang:  -'Losli !     Ain't  she  grand!" 


.villi  Mr.  Lang's  supposed  age  when  Marie  Corelli 
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soon  make  good  the  lost  time,  and  at  last  greatest  English  actresses  of  the  past,  the 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  is  on  his  feet  as  the  motley  audience  feels  proud  of  him.  And 

toast-master  of  theoccasion.  Healonedur-  then  the  peroration!    "Who  among  us,  I 

ing  that  awful  forty  minutes  had  seemed  ask  you,  has  not  felt  the  witchery  of  Nell 

happy  and  joyous,  but  now  he  rises  with  ('English  Nell  or  Sweet  Nell,'  queries  a 

a  look  of  settled  gloom  and  resignation  on  voice  at  his  elbow),  or  the  magic  and 

his  countenance.    But  as  he  piles  compli-  somewhat  awful  splendour  of  Sarah  Sid- 

ment  on  compliment,  coupling  the  name  dons?      (Deep-throated    'Ahs!')      And 

of   Sarah    Bernhardt    with   those   of   the  who  that  loves  the  theatre  can  doubt  that 


"The  Lady  of  Shalott."  By  Frederic  Catchpole.     Royal  Academy.   N'o.  4C0. 
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a  like  tradition  wilt  carry  Madame  Bern- 
hardt's  name — and  more  than  her  name 
— down  the  years."  Mr.  Hope  sits  down 
amid  huzzas,  and  Madame  Bernhardt 
rises  to  reply  as  the  company  sits  back 
and  breathes  hard  in  preparation  for  a 
long  speech.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen," 
she  says  quietly.  "I  cannot  speak  English. 
I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart."  Exit 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Collapse  of 
the  company. 

Among  the  announcements  of  fortli- 
Baltac'i  coming  dramatisations  of 

"DuehM**  the  novels  of  ephemeral 
d«  Lant*ai<"  popularity  or  enduring 
on  tka  itaga.  farne  there  is  one  which 
is  peculiarly  welcome.  Some  time  in  the 
autumn,  London  theatre-goers  are  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Balzac's  The 
Ducliesse  de  Langeais  on  the  stage,  and 
if  the  work  of  turning  the  novel  into  a 
play  is  to  be  done  with  any  sort  of  skill 
and  good  taste  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
predicting  a  drama  of  very  high  order.  It 
is  rather  singular  that  so  many  years  have 
elapsed  without  any  one  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  extraordinary  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities of  this  book.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  whole  Comedie  Humainc, 
and  perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  range 
of  great  fiction  which  seems  so  admirably 
fitted  for  stage  presentation.  Dramatic 
authors  of  to-day  in  talking  of  their  craft 
dwell  persistently  on  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  third  act,  and  in  this  hook  Balzac 
has  flung  before  them  a  third  act  which 
in  its  way  should  prove  unlike  anything 
that  has  before  been  seen. 


"And.  long.  long,  with  rapturous  look. 
He  listened  to  the  song,  ,  .  . 
And  he  would  fain  have  caught  the  wondrous 

bird. 
But  strove  in  vain,  for  it  flew  away,  away." 
— Longfellow,  "Golden   Legend." 


The  book,  as  every  one  knows,  deals 
with  a  very  charming  and  very  noble 
young  woman  occupying  an  exalted  place 
in  the  most  exclusive  French  society  of 
the  Restoration.  Although  she  iives 
apart  from  her  husband,  no  breath  of 
scandal  has  ever  attainted  her  name.  Into 
her  life  there  comes  General  Armand  de 
Montriveau,  one  of  those  splendid  sol- 
diers of  the  Napoleonic  wars  whose  ad- 
ventures as  an  explorer  of  remote  regions 
in  Africa  have  made  him  an  object  of 
popular  curiosity  and  admiration.  It  is 
this  lion  of  society  that  the  Duchesse 
undertakes  lightly  to  bring  to  her  feet, 
wishing  to  give  nothing  herself  and  yet 
to  receive  all.    Dextrously  and  cunningly 
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Montriveau  is  drawn  into  the  net,  now  banished  for  some  days  from  the  presence 

inflamed  by  a  glance  or  a  word,  and  now  of  the  Duchesse,  and  he  meets  her  casu- 

frozen  and  crushed  by  the  woman's  cold-  ally  at  a  great  ball  given  at  one  of  the 

ness  and  cruelty.    There  comes  a  night,  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.    An 

however,  when  the  strength  and  power  of  ominous  allusion  which  he  makes  to  the 

the  man  assert  themselves.    He  has  been  axe  which  lopped  off  the  head  of  King 


ONE    OF    THE 

"The   Keepsake."     By   Kate   E.   Bunco.      New    Gallery, 

"Then   stepped   a   damsel   to   her   side 
And  spoke,  and  needs  must  weep: 
'For  his  sake,  lady,  if  he  died. 
He  prayed  of  thee  to  keep 
This  staff  and  scrip.'" 

— "The  Staff  and  Scrip,"  Rossetti. 
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Charles  the  First  ("the  difference,  Ma- 
dame, is  that  you  have  touched  the  axe") 
startles  her,  and  scared  by  this  sudden 
revealing  of  her  follower's  real  soul,  she 
leaves  the  ball  and  entering  what  she  sup- 
poses to  be  her  carriage  orders  the  ser- 
vants to  drive  her  home.  But  the  arch- 
way through  which  the  vehicle  finally 
passes  she  sees  to  be  not  her  own,  and  in 
an  instant  she  is  seized,  bound  with  silken 
cords,  blindfolded,  carried  through  space, 


and  yields  and  pleads.  But  while  listen- 
ing she  glances  quickly  about  the  room  at 
one  end  of  which  there  is  a  curtain 
lighted  up  by  a  strange  red  glow.  Again 
and  again  her  eyes  instinctively  seek  this 
curtain  until  of  a  sudden  the  glow  be- 
hind flashes  up  into  a  flame  by  which 
she  sees  the  figures  of  three  masked  men. 
These  men  are  heating  the  iron  with 
which  she  is  to  be  branded  on  the  fore- 
head with  the  cross  of  the  convict,  so  that 


•    THE    YEAR. 

"Constance  Cast  Adrift."    By  Fred  Stead.     Royal  Academy,  No.  542. 

"Sothly  the  commander  of  that  (ship)  was  He 

That  from  the  tempest  ay  this  woman  kepte. 

As  well  when  she  awok  as  when  she  slepte," 

— Chaucer,  "The  Man  of  Lawe's  Tale." 


and  when  the  bandage  is  at  last  torn  from 
her  eyes  she  finds  herself  opposite  Ar- 
mand  dc  Montrivcau,  who,  wrapped  in 
his  dressing-gown,  is  calmly  smoking  a 
cigar. 


Here  is  the  great  dramatic  scene.  The 
roles  which  they  have  been  playing  so 
long  are  reversed.  It  is  de  Montriveau 
who  speaks  with  the  cold  power  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  Duchcsse  who  bends 


never  again  in  life  will  she  be  able  to 
wreck  the  life  of  a  man  as  she  has  wrecked 
the  life  of  Montriveau.  Swept  away  by 
newly  awakened  emotions,  the  Duchesse 
throws  herself  at  her  captor's  feet,  con- 
fesses her  new-born  love,  and  says  that 
she  will  welcome  the  brand  since  it  will 
stamp  her  as  bis  for  life.  Then  Mont- 
riveau, his  will  broken  by  the  spectacle  of 
this  cold  woman  so  tender  and  submis- 
sive, sends  away  the  men  behind  the  cur- 
tain, unbinds  her  cords  and  lets  her  go. 


Chronicle  and  Comment, 


We  may  be  pardoned  for  recalling  the 

fact  that  at  the  time  of 

HoKiiti «        its    publication    a    little 

th«  sui*.  over  a  year  ago  we  laid 

especial  stress  upon  the 

dramatic  possibilities  of  Mr.  Tarkington's 

Monsieur  Beaucaire,  and  suggested  Mr. 

Mansfield  as  the  one  player  fitted  to  bring 

out  properly  the  real  charm  and  delicacy 


over  the  discovery  that  the  young 
Frenchman  who  has  won  so  decided  a  so- 
cial success  is  no  other  than  the  French 
ambassador's  barber.  This  act  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  at  a  period  before  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  story.  It  ends 
with  a  very  pretty  scene  involving  a  char- 
acter who  does  not  appear  in  the  book. 
The  second  act  takes  place  in  the  rooms 


of  the  character.  The  stage  version 
which  Mr.  Mansfield  is  to  present  this 
autumn  follows  the  book  with  compara- 
tive fidelity.  One  or  two  new  characters 
are  introduced,  but  in  the  main  the  dia- 
logue and  scenes  of  the  story  have  been 
preserved  in  the  adaptation.  The  scene 
of  the  first  act  is  laid  in  the  pump-room 
at  Bath,  and  shows  the  great  English  so- 
ciety of  that  time  in  a  fever  of  excitement 


of  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  whither  the  rak- 
ish young  noblemen  of  Bath  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  secretly  to  play  at 
cards.  Here  Beaucaire  lays  his  trap  for 
the  Duke  of  Winterset.  and  catching  him 
cheating  at  cards,  insists  on  being  intro- 
duced again  to  the  great  people  of  Bath 
as  the  price  of  silence.  A  second  scene  of 
the  act  again  shows  the  pump-room  of 
Bath  with  Beaucaire  in  disguise  shining 
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as  the  Due  de  Chateaurien.  The  third  act 
deals  with  the  attack  on  Beaucaire  at  the 
instigation  of  Winter  set.  The  scene, 
however,  is  laid  in  a  garden  instead  of  on 
the  highway.  At  the  end  of  the  act  Beau- 
caire, wounded  and  fainting  from  loss  of 
blood,  promises  to  keep  an  appointment 
in  the  pump-room  twenty  days  hence. 
The  fourth  and  last  act,  of  course,  treats 
of  the  confrontation  of  Beaucaire  with 
the  French  ambassador  and  the  disclosure 
of  his  real  rank. 

■t 
The  accompanying  caricature  of  Mark 
Twain  has  an  interest  apart  from  its  own 
value  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Tim  Murphy,  who  has  hitherto  exploited 
his  abilities  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  stage. 

*t 
Until  the  fact  was  recalled  in  the  obit- 
uary notices   which  fol- 
Soa*  Fiika        lowed  his  death,  people 
ADMdoto.         in  general  either  did  not 
know  or  else  had  quite 
forgotten  that  the  name  which  John  Fiske 
had  made  celebrated  was  not  the  name  of 
his  father.    It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  name  of  Green  was  relinquished  by 
the  future  historian  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man  owing  to  the  strained  rela- 
tions which  were  brought  about  by  his 
father's  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  son's 
intellectual    ambition.     Mr.    Green    the 
elder  was  utterly  unable  to  understand 
the     brilliant     and     precocious     young 
scholar.     Once,  after  some  unusual  ten- 
sion, he  alluded  to  his  son's  prospects  in 
terms  of  such  bitter  contempt  that  the 
boy    announced    flatly    that    he    would 
change   his   own   name   and    make   his 
adopted  name  famous. 

It  was  possibly  the  recollection  of  his 
own  cheerless  childhood  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  astonishing  and,  as  the  world 
would  generally  regard  it,  extremely  in- 
judicious indulgence  to  children.  His 
nature  was  genial  and  kindly,  his  temper 
optimistic,  his  faith  in  the  upward  move- 
ment of  cosmic  evolution  so  great  that 
perhaps  he  naturally  felt  that  children 
could  be  safely  left  to  follow  their  im- 
pulses freely,  and  that  mother  nature  in 
the  end  would  bring  them  along  quite  as 
well  as  if  their  lives  were  burdened  as  his 
had  been  with  too  severe  tasks  and  disci* 
pline.      While    a    large-hearted,    kindly 


evolutionist  might  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances adopt  such  a  theory  of  child- 
training,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
general  judgment  of  average  men  and 
women  would  reach  conclusions  that  are 
safer  and  better  adapted  on  the  whole  for 
the  happiness  of  children  themselves. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  frigid  social  air 
of  a  community  dominated  by  Puritan 
traditions,  as  Cambridge  was,  the  great 
scholar's  children  paid  in  full  the  price 
of  the  freedom  given  them  in  the  best  of 
good  faith  by  an  indulgent  father.  How 
much  of  the  pitiless  snobbishness  which 
held  little  New  England  prigs  aloof  from 
them  was  due  to  his  ill-repute  as  a  sus- 
pected atheist  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
For  in  common  with  all  those  hardy 
pioneers  of  American  thought  who  first 
embraced  Darwinism  and  the  philosophy 
of  evolution,  the  John  Fiske  was  believed 
to  be  a  veritable  atheist,  and  possibly 
worse. 

*t 
But  apart  from  his  evolution,  in  any 
case  John  Fiske's  heart  was  so  big  and 
kind  that  he  could  not  have  failed  to  be 
indulgent  to  children  even  if  he  had  been 
.an  old-fashioned  Calvinist. '  There  prob- 
ably never  were  children  more  wholly 
free  to  live  out  their  natures  than  his. 
Some  of  the  consequences,  as  may  be 
easily  surmised,  were  a  trifle  amusing.  A 
gentleman  going  to  call  upon  him  one 
evening  was  shown  into  the  dimly- 
lighted  parlour  and  stepped  forthwith 
upon  a  child  which,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
freedom,  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  parlour 
floor.  On  another  occasion  the  same  gen- 
tleman in  the  same  room,  sat  down  upon 
a  child,  the  same  or  another,  who  was 
asleep  upon  a  sofa.  A  lady  of  delicate 
nervous  susceptibilities  who  went  to  a 
country  town  for  rest  and  quiet  chanced 
to  stay  at  the  same  boarding-house  one 
summer  with  the  little  Fiskes,  whose  in- 
nocent pranks  and  unregulated  noise  she 
soon  found  had  a  very  poor  restorative 
effect  upon  her  tired  nerves.  When, 
toward  evening,  she  sought  the  cool  and 
quiet  of  the  porch  to  watch  the  splen- 
dours of  the  sunset,  she  usually  found 
her  enjoyment  of  the  scene  somewhat 
marred  by  the  riotous  advent  of  the 
young  Fiskes  pouring  milk  down  each 
other's  backs,  with  an  appropriate  accom- 
paniment of  screams  and  laughter. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  this  applica- 
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tion  of  laisses  faire  to  children,  certain  it 
is  that  all  the  Fiskes  have  developed  into 
young  men  and  women  of  great  personal 
charm.  Like  other  extraordinary  work- 
ers, John  Fiske  had  the  faculty  of  sleep- 
ing at  will  and  sometimes  involuntarily. 
Finding  her  father  sound  asleep  one  day 
in  a  parlour  chair  with  a  much  chagrined 
and  embarrassed  guest  who  had  come  a 
long  journey  to  see  him,  the  young 
woman  explained  to  the  visitor  that  her 
father  had  been  very  busy  and  was  rather 
tired,  and  that  if  the  guest  wished  she 
would  play  the  piano.  This  she  did 
fortissimo,  so  that  the  roar  of  her  melody 
woke  the  historian  to  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality ;  and  seeing  this,  the  tactful 
daughter  left  him  and  his  guest  to  their 
conversation. 

« 

We  have  been  spending  an  instruc- 
tive, if  not  an  over-amus- 

Swtoto  u«    '     >ng  hour  in  glancing  over 
Sariaia.  the    pages    of    a    batch 

of  the  summer  maga- 
zines and  mentally  making  notes  about 
some  of  the  serial  stories.  In  almost  all 
of  them  the  typography  is  good,  the  illus- 
trations admirable;  here  and  there  we 
find  a  name  of  past  or  present  excellence, 
and  once  in  a  while  there  is  even  a  tale 
which  was  worth  the  telling,  but  candour 
obliges  us  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
one  which  is,  in  the  proper  sense,  a  serial 
at  all.  There  was  simply  the  manuscript 
of  a  story  of  more  or  less  merit  which 
had  been  chopped  up  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  instalments,  according  to  the 
whim  of  an  editor  or  the  exigencies  of 
space.  As  likely  as  not  the  elopement  of 
Sir  Francis  and  the  Duchess  will  be  tem- 
porarily postponed  to  make  room  for  a 
filler  poem ;  or  an  attractive  decorative 
design  will  keep  General  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  horft  waiting  outside  for 
another  month. 


As  there  is  prevalent  the  very  general 
idea  that  the  serial  publication  of  a  story 
greatly  enhances  its  value  when  it  ap- 
pears in  book  form,  it  is  interesting  to 
glance  over  the  great  popular  successes 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  see  how 
far  this  belief  is  justified.  In  tabulated 
form  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  will  read 
something  like  the  following,  which  we 
submit  without  comment : 


PUBLISHED         S  KB  I  ALLY.     HOT      PUBLISHED      SEM- 


Janice   Meredith. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold. 

The   Gentleman    from 

Indiana. 
Monsieur  Beaucaire. 
Tommy  and  Grizel. 
Stringtown      on      the 

Pike. 
Eleanor. 
In  the  Palace  of  the 

King. 
Via  Cruets. 
Mr.     Dooley    in     the 

Heart!       of       His 

Countrymen. 


David  Harum. 
Richard  Carvel. 
When     Knighthood 

Was  in  Flower. 
Red  Pottage. 
The  Reign  of  Law. 
The  Master  Christian. 
Alice     of     Old     Vin- 

Eben  Holden. 

The     Redemption     of 

David  Corson. 
Unleavened  Bread. 
An      Englishwoman's 

Love-Letters. 
In     Connection     with 

the      DeWilloughby 

Claim. 
Senator  North. 


As  for  Tolstoy's  Resurrection,  it  ran 
serially  and  again  it  did  not. 

The  art  of  writing  great  novels  may  or 
may  not  be  dead,  but  the  art  of  writing 
great  serials  certainly  is.  In  the  days 
when  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  run- 
ning side  by  side  there  was  a  different 
order  of  things.  People  of  judgment  and 
discrimination  did  not  then  content  them- 
selves with  waiting  until  a  story  had  run 
its  serial  course ;  they  sedulously  followed 
the  careers  of  Mark  Tapley  and  of  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit  or  of  the  Brian  Newcomee 
and  the  Hobson  Newcomes  from  month 
to  month,  taking  each  instalment  as  if  it 
were  something  of  an  entity  and  com- 
menting that  this  number  was  more  in- 
teresting or  less  interesting  than  the  last. 
Perhaps  this  method  was  not  conducive 
to  what  Mr.  Howells  would  call  "the 
finer  novel."  But  it  had  its  advantages. 
A  novelist  who  wished  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  his  public  was  obliged  to  put 
more  or  less  brains  into  every  chapter 
that  he  wrote.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
padding  out  a  certain  number  of  pages 
with  balderdash  in  the  expectation  thai 
the  reader  would  skim  them  without  pro- 
test and  forgive  them  on  account  of  the 
interesting  events  which  were  to  come  a 
little  later  in  the  book.  The  novels  of 
this  school  may  have  been  discursive  and 
inartistic,  but  they  possessed  fire  and 
humour,  and  who  would  exchange  them 
for  any  amount  of  the  fiction  of  to-day? 
Then,  too,  they  were  great  serials. 

To  see  the  serial  in  its  most  complete 
form — as  a  serial — one  must  go  back  to 
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the  France  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louts  Philippe,  when  the  Parisian 
mind  was  divided  between  revolution  and 
barricades,  and  the  next  batch  of  adven- 
tures that  were  to  befall  M.  de  Monte 
Cristo  or  Rudolph,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Gerolstein.  The  story  of  the  tremendous 
vogue  of  Eugene  Sue's  two  great  novels 
is  an  old  one,  and  yet  somehow  it  seems 
always  to  interest.  When  Les  Mysttrcs 
de  Paris  and  Le  Juif  Errant  were  ap- 
pearing from  day  to  day  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  any  one  of  limited  means  to 
think  of  buying  a  copy  of  the  paper  in 
which  they  were  being  published.  If  you 
were  interested  in  "the  Schoolmaster" 
and  "the  Slasher" — and  who  was  not? — 
you  paid  ten  sous  for  a  ticket  which  al- 
lowed you  to  stand  in  line ;  and  when  your 
turn  came  you  borrowed  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  for  thirty  minutes,  the  time 
needed  to  read  the  daily  instalment  of  M. 
Sue's  romance.  Conditions  have  changed ; 
nowadays  there  are  no  such  things  as 
limited  editions — if  we  are  to  believe  im- 
plicitly publishers'  advertisements  and 
prospectuses — the  same  ten  sous  will 
enable  you  to  possess  a  complete  maga- 
zine weighed  down  with  any  number  of 
so-called  serials,  and  yet  somehow  we 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  change  is 
economy.  In  each  one  of  the  instalments 
of  those  remarkable  books  of  that  bygone 
day  there  was  a  thrill.  Your  emotions 
were  stimulated,  you  laughed,  you  wept, 
you  shuddered ;  there  trooped  before  you 
whole  legions  of  heroic  heroes,  virtuous 
and  supernatural])'  beautiful  heroines, 
and  monsters  in  human  form ;  you  heard 
gnashings  of  teeth,  wails  of  despair,  and 
the  grating  of  prison  bars,  and  the 
crunching  of  bones  against  dungeon 
walls — le  tout  pour  dix  sous! 
* 

Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  ceasing  to  be 
disappointing.  It  is  becoming  pathetic. 
The  London  Times  recently  printed  a 
poem  by  him  entitled  "The  Lesson,"  of 
which  the  theme  is  the  results  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa.    It  runs  as  follows : 


But  conclusively,  comprehensively,  and  several 

times  and  again, 
Were   all   our   most   holy    illusions    knocked 

higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite, 
We  have  had  a  jolly  good  lesson  and  it  serves 

us  jolly  well  right  1 

This  was  not  bestowed  us  under  the  trees,  nor 

yet  in  the  shade  of  a  tent, 
But  swingeingly,  over  eleven  degrees  of  a  bare, 

brown  continent 
From  Lambart's  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  from 

Petersburgh  to  Sutherland, 
Fell  the  phenomenal  lesson  we  learned — with 

a  fulness  accorded  no  other  land  I 

It  was  our  fault,  and  our  very  great  fault,  and 

not  the  judgment  of  Heaven! 
We  made  an  Army  in  our  own  image,  on  an 

Island  nine  by  seven, 
Which  faithfully  mirrored  its  maker's  ideals, 

equipment  and  mental  attitude — 
And  so  we  got  our  lesson;  and  we  ought  to 

accept  it  with  gratitude!     • 

We  have  spent  some  hundred  million  pounds 

to  prove  the  fact  once  more 
That  horses  are  quicker  than  men  afoot,  since 

two  and  two  make  four; 
And  horses  have  four  legs  and  men  have  two 

legs,  and  two  into  four  goes  twice 
And  nothing  over  except  our  lesson— and  very 

cheap  at  the  price. 

For  remember  (this  our  children  shall  know : 

we  are  too  near  for  that  knowledge) 
Not  our  mere  astonied  camps  but  Council  and 

Creed  and  College — 
AH  the  obese,   unchallenged  old  things  that 

stifle  and  overlie  us — 
Have  felt  the  effects  of  the  lesson  we  got— an 

advantage  no  money  could  buy  us  I 

Then    let   us    develop   this   marvellous    asset 

which  we  alone  command, 
And  which,  it  may  subsequently  transpire,  will 

be  worth  as  much  Js  the  Rand; 
Let  us  approach  this  pivotal  fact  in  a  humble 

yet  hopeful  mood — 
We  have  had  no  end  of  a  lesson:  it  will  do  us 

no  end  of  good  I 


Let  us  admit  it  fairly,  as  a  business  people 

We  have  no  end  of  a  lesson:  it  will  do  us  no 
end  of  good. 

Not  on  a  single  issue,  o 
twain, 


It  was  our  fault,  and  our  very  great  fault— 

and  now  we  must  turn  it  to  use; 
We  have  forty  million  reasons  for  failure  but 

not  a  single  excuse! 
So  the  more  we  work  and  the  less  we  talk  the 

better  results  we  shall  get- 
direction  or      We  have  had  an  Imperial  lesson;  it  will  make 

us  an  Empire  yet  I 
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It  would  do  no  good  to  comment  on 
this.    Besides,  we  haven't  the  heart. 

In  a  rather  clever  article  on  George 
Gissing  appearing  in  a 
auriaj  Robert*  recent  number  of  Lon- 
a-rs/Stui...  d°n  literature,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  tor  the 
accompanying  photograph.  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts  speaks  of  his  subject  as  stand- 
ing "in  a  high  and  solitary  place,"  and 
belonging  to  no  school,  "certainly  not 
to  any  English  school.  The  sincerest 
form  of  flattery  in  any  admirer  cannot 
imitate  and  cannot  even  caricature  him. 
There  is  truly  nothing  visible  to  copy. 
His  essence  lies  in  a  bent,  in  a  mood  of 
mind,  not  by  any  means  in  any  subject, 
even  though  his  satiric  dissection  of  what 
he  has  called  'the  ignobly  decent'  showed 
his  strength,  and,  indirectly,  his  inner 
character.  His  very  repugnance  to  his 
early  subjects  led  him  to  choose  them. 
He  declared  what  he  wished  the  world  to 
be  by  showing  that  it  possessed  every 
conceivable  opposite  to  his  desire.  Those 
who  have  read  all  his  work  and  are  inter- 
ested in  origins  may  have  noted  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  that  in  Isabel  Clarendon 


he  showed  an  instinctive  affinity  for  the 
lucid  and  subtle  Tourgeneff.  There  is 
perhaps  no  more  intensely  depressing 
book  in  the  entire  English  language  than 
this  short  novel.  Its  last  three  chapters 
are  of  unsurpassable  gloom,  not  because 
of  any  outward  tragedy,  but  because  of 
the  utter  futility  of  the  man  depicted. 
The  hero's  desire  reached  to  the  stars. 
But  he  was  not  able  to  steal  or  take  so 
much  as  a  farthing  rushlight.  Not  even 
Dmitri  Roudine,  that  futile  essence  of 
futility,  equals  this,  his  literary  child  of 
bitter,  impotent  ambitions. 


"So  much  is  certain. Tourgeneff  moved 
what  Zola  had  really  failed  to  stir  in  Mr. 
Gissing.  For  he  was  never  a  Zolaist  even 
at  his  worst.  Xo  man  without  a  style 
could  have  influenced  him  for  more  than 
a  time.  Even  Balzac,  fecund  and  in- 
satiable, had.  it  is  possible,  no  more  true 
power  over  him.  For  Balzac,  though  his 
constructions  were  often  imaginary  and 
his  perspectives  a  gigantic  imposture,  was 
truly  a  constructor  and  architectonic, 
even  if  barbarous.  And  construction  is 
obviously  alien  from  Mr.  Gissing's  mind. 
He  needs  no  elaborate  architecture  to  do 
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his  thinking  in.  He  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  the  Porch.  Now,  and  at  last, 
the  critic  has  been  given  an  opportunity 
of  understanding  the  bent  and  nature  of 
this  author.  In  By  the  Ionian  Sea  Mr. 
Gissing  has  not  only  put  the  coping  stone 
to  his  reputation,  but  he  has  also  declared 
himself.  Able  novelist  as  he  is — and 
Tourgeneff,  Flaubert,  and  Dostoieffsky 
would  not  have  disdained  his  companion- 
ship— he  is  by  nature  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
the  cloister,  though  not  conventual.  His 
pessimism  is  the  natural  pessimism  of 
misplacement.  Nowadays  scholars,  as  he 
would  understand  them,  do  not  properly 
exist.  The  learned  have  become  special- 
ists; there  is  no  broad  culture  possible 
to  them.  His  ideal  is  the  Renaissance 
scholar.  Without  any  doubt  he  must  be 
an  admirer  of  Rabelais." 
•t 
The  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  or  rather 


the  spirit  of  camaraderie  in  the  early  days 
of  the  last  century  had  its  own  peculiar 
channels  of  ventilation.  In  Volume  V. 
of  Lord  Byron's  Letters  and  Journals, 
just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner, 
we  find  that  the  poet  had  an  extreme  ad- 
miration for  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "My  love 
to  Scott,"  he  writes  once.  "I  shall  think 
higher  of  knighthood  ever  after  for  his 
being  dubbed."  Then  in  a  burst  of 
healthy  exuberance  he  adds.  "Scottish 
Fielding,  as  well  as  great  English  poet — 
wonderful  man !  I  long  to  get  drunk 
with  him." 

K 
After    forty-five    years'    service    Mr. 
Austin    Dobson   has    re- 
,     .    „  ^  tired    from   his   post   of 

principal  at  the  London 
Board  of  Trade.  For  a 
long  time  it  has  been  known  that  this 
work  was  distasteful  to  him.  However, 
it  has  had  a  certain  advantage. 
He  has  been  able  to  give  only 
of  his  very  best.  In  this  coun- 
try Mr.  Dobson  is  thought  of 
only  as  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  gifted  of  all  lighter 
poets.  We  are  prone  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  he  is  also  one 
of  the  most  admirable  of  liter- 
ary historians.  There  are  few 
people  who  know  the  eighteenth 
century  as  he  does.  Henceforth, 
we  understand,  he  intends 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literature.  He  contemplates 
giving  his  early  attention  to  a 
life  of  Samuel  Richardson. 


In  Paris,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  of  last  year,  a 
Lata  «««  number  of  Ameri- 
statue.  CAns  an(l  French- 
men gathered  in  the 
court  of  the  Louvre  to  witness 
the  unveiling  and  dedication  of 
the  staff  reproduction  of  the 
statue  of  General  Lafayette. 
The  equestrian  statue,  fourteen 
feet  high,  to  be  done  in  bronze, 
shows  Lafayette  when  he  was 
seventy-nine  years  of  age.  The 
pedestal,  some  feet  higher  than 
the  equestrian  statue,  will  be 
built  in  granite  and  will  bear 
the  following  inscription : 
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come's  final  "Adsumf"  At  Kensington 
a  new  "Thackeray  Street"  has  just  been 
named  hard  by  Kensington  Square,  while 
a  "Thackeray  House,"  with  a  spick-and- 
span  brick  frontage,  asserts  its  ruddy 
dignity  in  Clerkenwell  Road,  nearly  over- 
looking the  Charterhouse  grounds,  now 
cool  with  verdure.    An  inscription  runs : 


LIVED    HERE    18.M-1824. 

This,  as  reference  to  dates  shows,  must 
have  been  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  "day 
boy"  at  the  Charterhouse.  Several  allu- 
sions are  to  be  found  to  his  having  lived 
in  Charterhouse  Square ;  but  the  fame  of 
this  Clerkenwell  Road  house  is  only  now 
revealed  to  the  general  public. 

•i 

There   was  a   story   by   Mr.   Richard 

Harding    Davis    in    the 

tim  story  oi        August  number  of  Scrib- 

■•Tb«  Dtr*Hct."      iter's      Magazine,      and 

everybody   who   read    it 

will  tell  you  that  "The  Derelict"  was  the 

late   Stephen   Crane,  and   will   ask   you 


whom  you  think  Keating  to  be,  and  what 
your  opinion  is  as  to  whether  there  took 
place  inconnection  with  the  Battle  of  Santi- 
ago any  such  episode  as  Mr.  Davis  intro- 
duces into  his  story.  Now,  all  this  is  very 
typical,  and  it  shows  the  danger  which 
attends  the  introduction  of  any  real  char- 
acter or  incident  into  fiction,  for  once 
they  think  that  they  have  found  the  key 
people  will  somehow  straightway  forget 
that  it  is  all  romance,  and  at  a  certain 
point  rise  and  fling  the  lie  into  the  au- 
thor's teeth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  drawing  the  character  of  "The  Dere- 
lict" Mr.  Davis  had  Mr.  Stephen  Crane 
in  mind.  Channing.  drawn  from  the  life, 
could  not  possibly  be  any  one  else,  and 
Mr.  Davis  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way 
made  use  of  a  thousand  little  details  of  a 
peculiar  career  and  a  striking  personal- 
ity. Yet  if  he  so  wished,  Mr.  Davis  would 
be  quite  justified  in  denying  flatly  that 
Charles  Canning  was  Stephen  Crane,  and 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
story  of  the  great  "beat"  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  Keating's 
consequent  prosperity  is  all  pure  fiction. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  there  are 
any  persons  drawn  exactly  from  life  in 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  recent  book, 
would  receive  from  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  reply  at  present,  an  answer 
touched  with  considerable  pathos.  The 
only  individual  in  The  Crisis  who,  by 
general  consent,  is  drawn  directly  from 
life,  and  that  with  no  uncertain  lines,  died 
in  the  early  days  of  the  month  of  July. 
As  if  anticipating  this  end,  which  took 
place  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  the  novel- 
ist, in  the  course  of  his  story,  bids  him  a 
last  farewell.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  second  book  occurs  the  paragraph : 

Dear  Mr.  Brinsmade !  He  is  in  heaven  now. 
and  knows  at  last  the  goad  he  wrought  upon 
earth.  Of  the  many  thoughtful  charities  which 
Stephen  received  from  him,  this  one  sticks 
firmest  in  his  remembrance:  A  stranger  tired 
and  lonely,  and  apart  from  the  gay  young  men 
and  women  who  stepped  from  the  boat,  he  had 
been  sought  out  by  this  gentleman,  to  whom 
had   been  given   the   divine   gift  of  forgetting 

Readers  of  Richard  Cancel  will  remem- 


ber that  the  volume  was  dedicated  to  a 
citizen  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  James  E.  Yeat- 
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man,  whom  the  writer  was  not  alone  in 
holding  in  such  high  esteem.  Mr.  Yeat- 
man's  name  was  a  synonym  in  the  com- 
munity for  benevolence,  probity  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  A  few  details  from 
The  Crisis  will  serve  to  show  how  closely 
he  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Brinsmade. 

That  character  is  introduced  early  in 
the  story  as  a  banker  in  St.  Louis.  Thus 
the  novelist  describes  his  appearance : 

After  church  Mrs.  Bricc  and  Stephen  walked 
down  Olive  Street  and  stood  looking  at  a  tiny 
house  wedged  in  between  two  large  ones  with 
scrolled  fronts.     As  Stephen  put  his  hand  on 


the  latch  of  the  iron  gate,  a  gentleman  came 
out  of  the  large  house  next  door.  Benevolence 
was  in  the  generous  mouth,  in  the  large  nose 
that  looked  like  Washington's,  and  benevolence 
fairly  sparkled  in  the  blue  eyes.  He  smiled  at 
them  as  though   he  had   known  them  always, 


and  the  world  seemed  bright 
stant.  They  smiled  at  him  in 
upon  the  gentleman  lifted  hi 
kindliness  and  the  court  lines 
made  them  very  happy. 


return,  where- 
bat.  and  the 
of   that    bow 


Mr.  Brinsmade  was  pleased  to  rent  the 


house  to  the  strangers,  and  it  became  the 
home  of  the  hero  of  the  story,  Stephen 
Brice.  All  of  the  characteristics  of  Cal- 
vin Brinsmade  agree  with  the  personality 
and  career  of  James  E.  Yeatman.  He  was 
cashier  and  afterward  president  of  the 
Merchants'  ( National )  Bank  of  St. 
Louts,  and  he  did  own  house  property  on 
Olive  Street.  The  last  occasion  on  which 
the  present  writer  saw  his  venerable  fig- 
ure was  on  the  day  before  he  was  taken  ill 
in  June  of  this  year. 

Later  in  the  story  Mr.  Brinsmade  be- 
comes the  leading  spirit  in  the  Western 
Sanitary  Commission.    "Brinsmade,  if  it 
wasn't  for  you  and  your 
friends   in   the  Western 
Sanitary     Commission," 
exclaims   General   Sher- 
man,    "we'd     all     have 
been  dead  of  fever  long 
ago."     Now   Mr.   Yeat- 
man as  early  as  1861  be- 
came   president    of    the 
Western  Sanitary  Com- 
mission  which   was   or- 
ganised   under    General 
Fremont's        directions. 
For  a  considerable  time 
he  gave  almost  his  undi- 
vided   attention    to    the 
work.    The  Commission 
maintained  a  central  hos- 
pital at   St.   Louis,  and 
fitted  out  hospital  steam- 
ers   for   service   on   the 
river.     For  his  devotion 
to  humanity  at  this  criti- 
cal period  in  the  coun- 
try's history,  Mr.  Yeat- 
man deserves  to  be  held 
in  lasting  remembrance. 
He  was  very  closely  in- 
terested in  the  presiden- 
»-<;ton  avenues.        tial  contest  of  the  year 
t86o.  Although  a  staunch 
Unionist  and  "Black"  Republican,  he  was 
by  birth  a  Tennesseean.  his  father,  who 
died   young,   having  been   a   banker  at 
Nashville.     His  mother  had  for  second 
husband  John  Bell,  one  of  the  defeated 
presidential  candidates  in  that  great  con- 
test. 

Mr.  Yeatman  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Lincoln,  who  offered  him  in 
1865  the  commtssionship  of  the  Refugee 
and  Freedman's  Bureau,  then  recently 
established  by  act  of  Congress,  a  post 
which  he  did  not  accept. 
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has  described  for  us  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  landscape,  by  which  green 
meadows  have  given  place  to  grimy  fac- 
tories. The  fair  grounds  are  still  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  forty  years 
ago  "a  receiving  camp,  for  the  crude  but 
eager  requirements  of  the  Northern 
States.  To  Mr.  Brinsmade  when  the 
day's  duty  was  done,  the  young  Union 
officers  used  to  ride,  and  often  there 
would  be  half  a  dozen  of  them  to  tea." 

It  was  from  the  Beverly  Allen  house 
that  Mr.  Y  eat  man  was  borne  to  his  rest 
on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  amid  a  con- 
course of  the  representative  men  of  St. 
Louis.  The  eulogies  that  appeared  in  the 
public  press  were  just  such  as  Mr. 
Churchill  has  given  utterance  to  in  speak- 
ing of  his  well-beloved  Calvin  Brins- 
made. "His  impress  upon  St.  Louis  and 
its  manhood  is  not  among  the  things  that 
can  vanish."  These  were  the  words  used 
by  the  leading  newspapers  of  his  adopted 


The  residence  of  Mr.  Brinsmade  was 
on  the  Belief oh taine  Road.  So  we  are 
told  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book. 
Mr.  Yeatman  bad  his  home  in  the  same 
locality.  During  all  the  years  of  his  mar- 
ried life  he  lived  at  Belmont,  now  known 
as  the  Eddy  House,  which  stands  upon  a 
bluff  to  the  west  of  North  Broadway. 
Mr.  Yeatman  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Miss  Angelica  Thompson,  a  Virginia 
lady,  and  some  years  after  her  death  to 
Miss  Cynthia  Pope,  a  sister  of  General 
John  Pope,  who  lost  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run. 

His  second  wife  died  young  in  1854. 
and  for  nearly  sixty  years  he  was  a  wid- 
ower. He  made  his  home  with  his  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Beverly  Allen.  The  two 
houses  are  not  far  from  one  another.  Her 
house  on  the  high  bluff  above  Belief  011- 
taine  Road  is  undoubtedly  the  original 
of  Bellegarde  in  The  Crisis.  Over  the 
mantelpiece  of  the  front  parlour  hangs  an 
oil  painting  of  Cynthia  Yeatman,  show- 
ing a  face  of  great  sweetness  and  charm. 
Her  loss  must  have  touched  him  deeply. 
His  study  was  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  ground  floor,  the  east  oriel  window 
commanding  the  flat  expanse  that  inter- 
venes between  the  bluff  and  the  river,  and 
the  Illinois  plain  beyond.     The  novelist 


city  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Yeatman's  char- 
acter and  influence. 

In  the  story,  Calvin  Brinsmade  is 
spoken  of  as  a  Presbyterian,  who  at- 
tended the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Postel- 
thwaite,  an  ardent  secessionist.  The  orig- 
inal of  Dr.  Postelthwaite,  who  is  but 
dimly  outlined,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
Dr.  James  Brookes,  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  pronounced  Southerner 
and  vigorous  polemic.  Mr.  Yeatman  was 
a  staunch  Presbyterian,  but  attended  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  which  re- 
mained with  the  North. 

The  Congregational  Church  in  St. 
Louis  is  introduced  in  an  equivocal  way 
in  the  story  as  the  religious  home  of  the 
miserable  Yankee,  Eliphalet  Hopper. 
Mr.  Davitt,  the  pastor,  in  no  way  recalls 
the  excellent  Dr.  Truman  Post,  a  name 
never  mentioned  without  respect.  Most 
of  the  incidents  in  the  story  hover  round 
Tenth  and  Locust  Streets,  where  the 
writer  places  Colonel  Carvel's  home.  The 


First  Congregational  Church  of  St. 
Louis  worshipped  for  long  in  the  brick 
building  with  Corinthian  pillars,  situated 
at  the  north-east  corner,  and  now  used 
as  a  warehouse,  a  place  consecrated  by 
memories  of  Dr.  Post,  who  was  its  minis- 
ter during  all  the  years  that  the  society 
worshipped  there. 

Many  of  the  details  in  the  career  of 
Stephen  Brice,  the  hero,  are  taken  from 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, brother  of  Mr.  Ethan  Hitchcock,  at 
present  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  came  to  St.  Louis  in  the  early 
fifties,  studied  law,  busied  himself  with 
journalism,  and  made  quite  a  reputation 
by  an  address  he  delivered  in  favour  of 
Lincoln's  candidacy.  He  marched  with 
Sherman  to  the  sea  as  judge-advocate, 
and  was  sent-  to  President  Lincoln  with 
despatches  aftar  the  historic  meeting  of 
Sherman  and  Johnston  at  Greensboro. 

James  Main  Dixon. 


SOME  AMERICAN  PARODISTS 


Though  metrical  parody  occupies  a  re- 
spectable place  in  the  literature  of  Greece, 
France,  England  and  the  United  States, 
its  relation  to  the  critical  and  humorous 
output  of  those  nations  is  little  under- 
stood. In  this  country,  at  least,  it  is 
scarcely  recognised  as  an  expression  of 
art,  and  few  persons,  aside  from  students 
and  professional  writers,  comprehend  its 
claims  to  attention  as  a  difficult  and  de- 
lightful performance.  True,  the  news- 
papers abound  in  examples  of  cheap  and 
easy  metrical  imitation  of  the  masters ; 
and  from  these  degraded  specimens  the 
popular  conception  of  parody  is  derived. 
The  higher  form  of  this  species  of  bur- 
lesque calls  for  such  exceptional  skill  that 
few  good  parodies  are  produced — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  flood  of  poor  verses,  doubtless 
explains  the  common  delusion  that  parody 
is  merely  vulgar  and  trivial. 

If  we  turn  but  hastily  to  the  records  of 
!    literature,  we  find  that  metrical  parody  has 
i    flourished  in  England  ever  since  Milton's 
'.   nephew,  John  Phillips,   perpetrated  his 
.  famous  travesty  entitled  "The  Splendid 
,   Shilling;"  and  the  most  superficial  reader 
of  literary  text-books  must  straightway 
<   recall  the  "Rejected  Addresses"  of  the 
i  Brothers  Smith.    Yet  how  many  persons 
have  turned  to  the  collection  itself,  and 
how  many  are  quick  to  understand  that 
■   none  of  Byron's  critics  has  given  us  a 
:    happier  insight  into  the  poet's  habit  of 
thought  than  is  contained  in  this  cele- 
brated mock  of  "Childe  Harold"? 

For  what  is  Hamlet  but  a  hare  in  March? 

And  what  is  Brutus  but  a  croaking  owl  ? 
And  what  is  Rolla?     Cupid  steep'd  in  starch, 

Orlando's  helmet  in  Augustine's  cowl. 

Shakespeare,  how  true  thine  adage,  "fail"  is 
fowl!" 
To  him  whose  soul  is  with  fruition  fraught, 

The  song  of  Braham  is  an  Irish  howl, 
Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 
And  naught  is  everything,  and  everything  is 

naught. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  list  of  English 
poets  who  have  tried  their  hands  at  par- 
ody would  show  us  the  names  of  Shake- 
speare, Byron,  Burns,  Chaucer,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Pope,  Coleridge,  Swinburne, 
Gay,  Moore,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  a 
host  of  others.    We  must  not  forget  that 


in  Miss  Catherine  Maria  Fanshawe's 
"Fragment  in  Imitation  of  Wordsworth" 
we  have  the  finest  parody  in  the  English 
language — a  travesty  which  follows  so 
closely  that  poet's  style,  and  affects  so 
faithfully  his  moral  and  mental  attitude, 
that  we  search  in  vain  for  a  critical  expo- 
sition of  Wordsworth  which  is  at  once 
more  terse  and  telling.  In  our  own  day 
parody  has  been  assiduously  cultivated 
in  England.  Prize  competitions  have  been 
conducted  frequently  by  newspaper  and 
periodical,  and  the  performance  of  the 
Shakespeare  tragedies  in  London,  on  an 
elaborate  scale,  is  often  followed  by  bur- 
lesques of  them  at  the  minor  theatres — 
a  fashion  imported  from  France.  These 
metrical  and  dramatic  effusions  will  not, 
however,  long  detain  the  attention  of  one 
who  looks  for  examples  of  parody  at  its 
best.  We  must  turn  for  these  to  the 
scholar,  the  poet,  and  the  man-of-letters 
— to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  andhis"Letters  to 
Dead  Authors;"  to  "Lewis  Carroll," 
who,  although  a  clergyman  and  a  mathe- 
matician, is  best  known  by  the  adventures 
of  Alice  and  the  verses  so*  many  of 
us  have  laughed  over  without,  knowing 
they  were  parodies ;  to  the  productions  of 
the  late  C.  S.  Calverley ;  to  Swinburne 
and  his  "Heptalogia,"  wherein  this  mas- 
ter of  metre  has  gone  farther  than  his 
satirists  in  ridiculing  alliteration  and  the 
extravagant  utterance  of  passion.  And 
yet,  after  all,  a  thin  volume  would  hold 
the  metrical  parodies  of  England  which 
are  really  worth  preserving. 

This  much  by  way  of  comparison  with 
what  the  American  has  done.  In  quan- 
tity there  is  quite  enough  of  it ;  when 
quality  is  considered  the  process  of  selec- 
tion eliminates  from  the  list  of  parodists 
entitled  to  high  rank  all  save  two  or  three 
distinguished  names,  with  Bayard  Taylor 
and  H.  C.  Bunner  at  the  head.  At  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  verses  popularly  ac- 
cepted as  metrical  parody  are  poor  stuff, 
devoid  of  literary  merit.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  a  particular  poem  in  view,  and 
the  dignified  theme  of  the  original  is 
perverted  to  comic  purposes  by  the 
change  of  a  few  lines  or  words.  To  this 
class  belong  the  innumerable  imitations 
of  Hamlet's  Soliloquy,  Longfellow's 
"Hiawatha,"  and  Tennyson's  "Locksley 
Hall" — the  broad  burlesquing,  in  short, 
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of  any  poem  which  has  sunk  into  the 
mind  of  the  people.  Yet  parody  of  this 
sort  is  occasionally  amusing  and  even 
witty.  Catherine  Fanshawe  herself 
changed  two  words  in  a  couplet  by  Pope, 
with  this  effect: 

Here  shall  the  spring  its  earliest  colds  bestow  I 
Here  the  first  noses  of  the  year  shall  blow ! 

Our  own  Phoebe  Cary,  whom  Bayard 
Taylor  credited  with  having  written  the 
best  American  parodies  (there  were  then 
no  competitors  for  that  bit  of  flattery), 
revelled  in  that  sort  of  thing.  For  ex- 
ample, take  this,  her  travesty  of  James 
Aldrich: 

Her  washing  ended  with  the  day, 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  dose, 
And  passed  the  long,  long  night  away. 

In  darning  ragged  hose. 

But  when  the  sun  in  all  its  state 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies. 
She  passed  about  the  kitchen  grate, 

And  went  to  making  pies. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  write  parody  of  this 
kind,  or  even  to  improve  upon  it.  Sup- 
pose, by  way  of  illustration,  our  sense  of 
humour  suggests  a  gentle  satire  on  the 
sentiment  conveyed  in  Longfellow's  "The 
Arrow  and  the  Song."  By  changing  a 
few  lines  we  wholly  pervert  the  lesson. 
Thus: 

I  shot  an  arrow  in  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth  I  know  not  where ; 
And  so  very  bad  was  the  aim  I  took, 
It  wasn't  worth  my  while  to  look. 

I  sent  a  song  to  the  editor, 

And  of  its  fortune  I  heard  no  more; 

For  who  has  intellect  so  keen 

That  can  follow  the  flights  of  a  magazine? 

Long  afterwards,  when  my  bow  was  broke, 
I  found  the  arrow  in  an  oak ; 
And  the  song,  with  a  fate  that  ever  mocks, 
I  found  in  the  editor's  rubbish  box. 

Or,  suppose,  being  saturated  with 
Byron,  we  substitute  for  Childe  Harold  a 
more  modern  personality.  Then  straight- 
way we  devise  stanzas  like  these : 

Come,    brown-eyed    maid   of    Gotham  1     For 
thou,  sweet  girl, 
Didst  ever  yet  inspire  my  dog'rel  muse. 
Goddess  Manhattan,  when  thine  orbs  unfurl 


Their  silken  lashes  for  a  conq'rtng  cruise 
'Midst  the  sweet  sea  called  Love,  my  sex 

The  honeyed  homage  dearest  to  thy  kind ; 
Yea !   they  fall  down,  and  worship  at  thy 

Ones  at  the  most,  nor  marvel  that  they  find 
Bliss,  when  my  soul  pours  forth  this  purely 
gratis  grind. 

Yet  would  that  eye  which,  soft  as  the  gazelle's. 

Wins  when  it  wants  to,  though  it  but  half 
try, 
Hint  not  so  strongly  choe'late  caramels. 

Or  mutinies  which  I  would  fain  decry. 

O,  could  he  see  the  too-contemptuous  eye 
With  which  the  editorial  Atlas  scans 

The  concrete  rend'ring  of  the  poet's  sigh — 
The  breath  of  passion  which  thy  beauty  fans — 
Thy  haughty  sire  would  not  forbid  our  mar- 
riage bans. 

Farewell!     A  word  that  must  be  and  hath 

A  sound  the  poet  catches  from  the  lips — 
The  e'er  kiss-worthy  lips — of  Mabel  when 

The  minute  hand  the  'leventh  hour  grips— 

A  wail- 
But  that  will  do.  The  canto  is  not 
come  again,  since  everybody  writes 
poetry,  and  even  the  professional  poet 
must  he  on  his  best  behaviour  to  get  a 
footing  as  a  filler- in. 

Yet  we  may  not  altogether  scorn  the 
parody  of  particular  poems.  "The  Re- 
jected Addresses"  themselves,  and  the 
famous  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  of  Aytoun 
ahd  Martin  are  modelled,  in  the  main,  on 
specific  originals.  "Lewis  Carroll"  in  his 
droll  "Father  William"  had  in  mind  a 
string  of  versified  platitudes  by  Southey, 
entitled  "The  Old  Man's  Comforts,  and 
How  He  Gained  Them ;"  Wordsworth  is 
directly  satirised  in  the  inimitable  tale  of 
the  old  man  sitting  on  a  gate;  and  "The 
Three  Voices,"  in  the  volume  of  his  col- 
lected parodies,  is  a  fling  at  the  metaphy- 
sics of  Tennyson's  "The  Two  Voices." 
Among  the  countless  parodies  of  "Hia- 
watha" there  is  one  which  cleverly  bur- 
lesques the  tautological  license  of  the 
poet: 

He  killed  the  noble  Mudjokivis, 
With  the  skin  he  made  him  mittens, 
Made  them  with  the  fur  side  inside ; 
Made  them  with  the  skin  side  outside; 
He,  to  get  the  warm  side  inside, 
Put  the  inside  skin  side  outside, 
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He,  to  get  the  cold  side  outside, 
Put  the  warm  side,  fur  side  inside; 
That's  why  he  put  the  fur  side  inside, 
Why  he  put  the  skin  side  outside, 
Why  he  turned  them  inside  outside. 

In  the  hands  of  Bayard  Taylor,  metri- 
cal parody  in  the  United  States  became 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  "The 
Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club,"  originally 
written  by  way  of  amusement,  were  re- 
cast by  the  poet  and  published  anony- 
mously in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  In 
England  the  uncommon  cleverness  of  the 
travesties  was  quickly  recognised,  and 
they  were  printed  there  in  book  form. 
Afterward  they  were  bound  together  in 
this  country,  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
papers  was  issued  a  few  years  ago.  The 
reader  unaware  of  what  true  parody  rep- 
resents will  turn  these  pages  with  a  new 
pleasure.  In  the  verses  themselves  and 
in  the  dialogue  accompanying  them  will 
be  found  much  criticism  that  is  penetrat- 
ing, yet  sympathetic,  and  which,  while 
unsparing  in  its  indication  of  the  parodied 
poets*  imperfections,  is  invariably  good- 
humoured.  The  plan  kept  in  view  was  to 
abstain  from  mimicry  of  a  particular 
poem,  and  to  make  the  imitations  "a  sim- 
ple echo  of  the  author's  tone  and  man- 
ner."   Thus: 

Therewith  he  caught  an  arrow  from  the  sheaf, 
And  brake  the  shaft  in  witlessness  of  grief ; 
But  Chiton's  vest,  such  dismal  fear  she  had, 
Shook  from  the  heart  that  sorely  was  a-drad, 
And  she  began,  withoulcn  any  pause, 
To  say:  "Why  break  the  old  -Etolian  laws, 
Send   this   man   forth,   that   never  harm   hath 

Between  the  risen  and  the  setten  sun  ?" 
And  next,  they  wandered  to  a  sleepy  hill, 
Whence  all  the  land  was  lying  grey  and  still, 
And  not  a  living  creature  there  might  be. 
From  the  cold  mountains  to  the  salt,  cold  sea; 
Only,  within  a  little  cove,  one  sail 
Shook,  as  it  whimpered  at  the  cruel  gale, 
And  the  mast  moaned   from  chafing  of  the 

rope; 
So  all  was  pain :  they  saw  not  any  hope. 

Here  the  exaggeration  of  mannerisms 
and  style  is  so  delicate  that  one  at  first 
sight  may  be  led  to  suppose  the  passage 
a  literal  extract  from  the  poems  of  Will- 
iam Morris.  As  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Echo  Club  is  made  to  remark ; 
"Here  the  dialect  and  movement  and  at- 


mosphere are  suggested;  .  .  .  and 
the  comical  effect  seems  to  lie  mainly 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  wilful  imi- 
tation. If  we  were  to  find  the  passage  in 
one  of  Morris's  poems,  we  might  think  it 
carelessly  written,  somewhat  obscure,  but 
still  in  the  same  key  with  what  precedes 
and  follows  it."  This  mock  of  RoSSetti  is 
more  obvious: 

Fair-tinted  cheeks,  clear  eyelids  drawn 
In  crescent  curves  above  the  light 

Of  eyes,  whose  dim,  uncertain  dawn 
Becomes  not  day:  a  forehead  white 

Beneath  long  yellow  heaps  of  hair: 

She  is  so  strange  she  must  be  fair. 

Had  she  sharp,  slant-wise  wings  outspread, 
She  were  an  angel ;  but  she  stands 

With  flat  dead  gold  behind  her  head, 
And  lilies  in  her  long  thin  hands; 

Her  folded  mantle,  gathered  in, 

Fails  to  her  feet  as  it  were  tin. 

Her  nose  is  keen  as  pointed  flame; 

Her  crimson  lips  no  thing  express; 
And  never  dread  of  saintly  blame 

Held  down  her  heavy  eyelashes: 
To  guess  what  she  were  thinking  of 
Precluded  any  meaner  love. 

There  is  more  of  this  and  numerous 
other  "echoes"  in  which  the  translator  of 
"Faust"  has  unerringly  exposed  the  blem- 
ishes of  contemporary  verse,  yet  with 
such  gentle  playfulness  that  we  can  fancy 
the  subjects  of  the  satire  joining  in  the 
laughter  provoked  at  their  expense — just 
as  Byron  expressed  his  admiration  for  the 
skill  of  the  brothers  Smith.  Indeed,  the 
spirit  of  true  parody  is  such  that  only  the 
most  hypersensitive  of  poets  would  resent 
what,  as  we  have  seen,  is  merely  a  form 
of  legitimate  criticism.  Bayard  Taylor  tells 
us  that  be  found  that  the  subject  of  each 
travesty  accepted  his  share  with  the  great- 
est good-nature.  "I  have  yet  to  learn." 
he  says,  writing  in  1876,  "that  the  pub- 
lication has  given  other  than  a  very  slight 
momentary  annoyance,  and  that  only  in 
one  or  two  cases."  This  would  seem  to 
sustain  the  truth  of  Sir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin's utterance  in  his  memoir  of  William 
Edmonstoune  Aytoun.  Referring  to  the 
Bon  Gaultier  Ballads,  he  writes :  "  'Let  no 
one,'  says  Heine,  'ridicule  mankind  unless 
he  loves  them.'  With  no  less  truth  may 
it  be  said :  Let  no  one  parody  a  poet  unless 
he  loves  him.    He  must  first  be  penetrated 
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by  his  spirit  and  have  steeped  his  ear  in 
the  music  of  his  verse  before  he  can  re- 
flect these  under  a  humorous  aspect  with 
success."  Such,  also,  was  Fuzelier's  view 
as  expressed  in  his  answer  to  the  drama- 
tist La  Motte:  "We  maintain  that,  far 
from  converting  virtue  into  a  paradox, 
and  degrading  truth  by  ridicule,  Parody 
will  only  strike  at  what  is  chimerical  and 
false;  it  is  not  a  piece  of  buffoonery  so 
much  as  a  critical  exposition."  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  likewise  up- 
held the  uses  of  parody.  Robert  Brown- 
ing is  one  of  the  few  poets  whom  we  find 
bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  there  is  record 
of  his  resentment  which  need  not  be 
quoted  here.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Bayard  Taylor  was  aware  of 
this.  If  so,  it  did  not  stay  his  hand ;  in 
"The  Echo  Club"  we  find  no  less  than 
four  distinct  travesties  of  his  style,  sub- 
mitted with  apologetic  acknowledgments 
of  Browning's  greatness.  But  this  rec- 
ognition did  not  obscure  Bayard  Taylor's 
perception  of  the  master's  palpable  and 
almost  deliberate  deformities.  Witness 
the  following  extract  from  his  review  of 
"The  Inn  Album,"  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune of  December  4,  1875 : 

What's    this?      A    book?      i6mo.— Osgood's 

page. 
Fair,  clear,  Olympian-typed,  and   save  a  scant 
O'  the  margin,  stiff  i'   the  hurried  binding, 

goodl 
Intituled    how?      "The   Inn    Album,    Robert 

ing,  Author."    Why  should  he  not  say,  as  well, 
The  Hotel  Register?  — cis-Atlantic  term ! 
Nay,  an  he  should,  the  action  might  purvey 
To  lower  comprehensions :  so  not  he  I 
Reflect,  'tis  Browning  I  he  neglects,  prepense, 
All  forms  of  form;  what  he  gives  must  we 

take, 
Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  absinthean,  adipose, 
Conglomerate,  jellied,  potted,  salt,  or  dried, 
As  the  mood  holds  him ;  ours  is  not  to  choose ! 
Well  (here  huge  sighs  be  heard)  commending 

To  Heaven's  high  mercy,  let  us  read  I 

—Three  hours : 
The  end  is  reached;  but  who  begins  review, 
Forgetful  o'  beginning,  with  the  end? 
Turn  back!— why,  here's  a  line  supplies  us 

with  a 
Curt  comment  on  the  whole,  though  travesty,— 
Hail,  calm  obliquity,  lugubrious  plot! — 
Yea,  since  obliquity  the  straight  path  is, 


And  Passion  worships  as  her  patron  saint 
The  Holy  Vitus,  and  from  Language  fall 
The  rusty  chains  of  rhythm  and  harmony. 
Why  not  exclaim,  "Hait,  sham  obliquity!" 
Too    hard,    you    murmur,    sweet    submissive 

But  take  a  bite  o'  the  original  pie !    Set  teeth, 
'Ware  cherry-stones,  and  if  a  herring-spine 
Stick   crosswise   i'   the  throat,   go   gulp,   shed 

But  blame  not  us  I    So  runs  the  opening : — 

Taking  leave  of  Bayard  Taylor,  we  find 
that  metrical  parody  had  no  truly  artis- 
tic exponent  in  this  country  until  Mr. 
Bunner — himself  a  lyric  poet  of  no  mean 
order — entertained  the  readers  of  Puck 
with  a  series  of  papers  contributed  under 
the  name  of  V.  Hugo  Dusenbury.  Mr. 
Bunner  never  saw  fit  to  rescue  this  "pro- 
fessional poet"  from  his  ephemeral  and 
anonymous  environment;  the  contribu- 
tions, in  fact,  ceased  before  a  promise  of 
contemporary  criticism  by  the  parodist 
was  made  good.  Yet,  before  this  quaint 
creation  of  a  hack  writer — pursuing 
poetry  as  a  business — was  allowed  to 
lapse,  some  interesting  examples  of  met- 
rical travesty  had  been  afforded.  Gray, 
Collins,  Cowley,  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
and  others  became  Dusenbury's  direct 
models  in  an  "Ode  to  the  Hotel  Clerk," 
and  in  "His  Remarks  on  a  Genuine  An- 
tique" the  higher  form  of  parody  is 
adopted  to  show  forth  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  Whitman,  Austin  Dobson,  and  the 
Persian  Omar. 

Moore  is  described  as  a  "kind  of 
Houndsditch  Heine  for  one  hapenny," 
whose  specialty  was  melody.  "It  was 
most  of  it  a  monotonous  jingle,"  says 
Dusenbury ;  "but  it  was  better  than  any- 
thing the  public  had  had  in  many  years. 
It  fixed  itself  on  the  memory,  and  the 
conservative  Briton  did  not  feel  aggrieved 
if  occasionally  a  mild  thought  gained  en- 
trance to  his  brain,  smuggled  in  amid  the 
new  poet's  agreeable  warblings.  .  .  . 
On  close  examination  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Moore's  mental  attitude  was  one  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  conventional 
beauty.  The  staple  of  his  verse  is  made 
up  of:  bells;  dark  eyes  (whether  in 
women  or  deer) ;  tresses  (occasionally 
'locks,'  rarely  hair) ;  magic  (of  a 
glance  or  some  crazy  wand  or  other) ; 
myrtles;  nightingales;  moonlight;  foun- 
tains   (meaning  springs,   wells,   or  cis- 
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tems) ;  breezes  (mostly  perfume  laden) ; 
mossy  couches  (rocks  or  damp  banks) ; 
rainbows;  shrines;  pearls;  vales  (val- 
leys only  when  unavoidable)  ;  doves ; 
(turtle  variety);  waves  (generally  used 
in  the  singular,  to  mean  water) ;  memory ; 
green  things  (for  purposes  of  popularity 
in  Ireland)  ;  chains ;  chords ;  harps ; 
fancy ;  oars ;  lutes ;  Indian  and  American 
proper  names  (almost  invariably  misspelt 
and  wrongly  accented) ;  Peris."  With 
the  aid  of  a  book  of  Eastern  travels,  he 
insists,  the  conscientious  imitator  of 
Moore  can  run  off  verses  like  these : 

Oh,  where  are  the  dews  that  on  Chaldareb's 

hills' 

Fell  soft  as  the  myrtle-leaf  out  of  the  tree? 

For  the  sighing  of  Soolkas'  the  Samardoom' 

chills, 

And  the  girls  of  Baloo*  to  the  Caubulim*  flee. 

Oh.  where  are  [he  bows  that  illumined  the  sky. 
Like  the  love-light  that  gleams  in  the  eye  of 

the  Bhoolb\ 
As  the  breezes  that  laden  with  perfume  went 

by, 


poses  the  difficult  Chant  Royal  with  a  skill 
which  immediately  brings  Villon  to  mind. 
But  the  only  parody,  pure  and  simple, 
which  Mr.  Bunner  permitted  to  be  bound 
together  with  his  volume  of  verses  is  the 
exceedingly  clever  "Home,  Sweet  Home 
— with  Variations."  There  is  a  rondeau 
showing  how  Austin  Dobson  "might  have 
translated  it  from  Horace,  if  it  had  ever 
occurred  to  Horace  to  write  it ;"  two  sets 
of  rhyming  couplets:  "as  it  might  have 
been  constructed  in  1744,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith at  nineteen,  writing  his  first  stanza, 
and  Alexander  Pope,  at  fifty-two,  the 
second ;"  an  imitation  of  Bret  Harte,  sug- 
gesting how — had  he  chosen  the  theme — 
he  "might  have  woven  it  into  a  touching 
tale  of  a  Western  gentleman  in  a  red 
shirt."  The  style  of  Walt  Whitman, too, is 
elaborately  burlesqued  (its  vagaries  are 
elsewhere  hit  off  by  Mr.  Bunner  in  his 
disguise  as  Dusenbury) ;  but  there  is 
room  here  only  for  the  mock  of  Swin- 
burne's manner,  keeping  in  view  that  par- 
ticular stanza  of  Paine's  poem  beginning, 
An  exile  from  home,  splendour  dazzles 


Oh,  where  is  the  magic  that  gilded  the  shrine 
With  pearls  that  rupees  could  not  purchase  in 
lacs? 
And  where  is  the  lute  like  a  Djoo  zarp'  di- 

A  bul-iz-zard*  has  blown  them  to  far  Halli 
Phacqs". 

Mr.  Bunner  having  mastered  the  tech- 
nique of  verse,  sometimes  found  diversion 
in  mocking  the  old  metres.  Among  his 
collected  poems  you  will  find  in  "The 
Wail  of  the  Personally  Conducted"  an 
imitation  of  the  Villanelle,  and  in  "Be- 
hold the  Deeds  I"  he  has  put  to  comic  pur 

'  Elphinstone  says  that  these  mountains  are 
of  exceeding  beauty. 

1  Women  are  called  Soolkas  in  the  Gandarin 
dialect. 

'  Glance  of  love. 

*  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  province  of 
Beloochistan. 

*  Fabled  sacred  caverns. 

*  The  Henna-dyed  maidens  called  Boohls  are 
famous  for  their  loveliness,  according  to  Nie- 

'  Or  Bungaloo. 

"  Musical  instrument  supposed  to  be  used  by 
the  Peris. 

*  The  breath  of  Heaven — oriental  imagery  for 
a  mild  and  soothing  local  zephyr. 

"*  See  Hades,  Revised  Version. 


For  here  we  know  shall  no  gold  thing  glisten, 
No  bright  thing  burn,  and  no  sweet  thing  . 

Nor  love  lower  never  an  ear  to  listen 

To  words  that  work  in  the  heart  like  wine. 
What  time  we  are  set  from  our  land  apart, 
For  pain  of  passion  and  hunger  of  heart, 
Though  we  walk  with  exiles  fame  faints  to 
christen, 
Or  sing  at  the  Cytherean's  shrine. 

And  for  this  variation  of  'Mid  pleas- 
ures and  palaces: 

As  sea-foam  blown  of  the  winds,  as  blossom 
of  brine  that  is  drifted 
Hither  and  yon  on  the  barren  breast  of  the 

Though  we  wander  on  gusts  of  a  God's  breath 
shaken  and  shifted, 
The  salt  of  us  stings  and  is  sore  for  the  sob- 
bing seas. 
For  home's  sake,   hungry  at  heart,  we  sicken 
in  pillared  porches 
Of  bliss  made  sick  for  a  life  that  is  barren  of 
bliss, 
For  the  place  whereon  is  a  light  out  of  heaven 
that  sears  not  nor  scorches, 
Nor  elsewhere  than  this. 

These  extracts  afford  but  a  faint  notion 
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of  Mr.  Bunner's  skill  in  travesty.  To  read 
the  verses  through  is  a  pleasure  recom- 
mended to  all  persons  ignorant  of  how 
much  sympathy,  apprehension,  critical 
acumen  and  careful  study  are  essential  to 
one  who  would  successfully  attempt  this 
much-despised  and  little-understood  art. 
Even  Bret  Harte  in  his  metrical  parodies, 
included  among  his  collected  poems,  has 
signally  failed  to  produce  anything  which 
is  more  than  a  close  imitation  in  the  com- 
mon manner  of  some  specific  model.  His 
prose  parodies,  the  Sensation  Novels 
Condensed,  are  keenly  relished ;  but  with 
all  his  ability  as  a  versifier,  his  metrical 
mimicry  of  Poe,  Spencer,  Longfellow, 
and  the  rest  is  not  of  a  high  order.  His 
nearest  approach  to  a  "critical  exposition" 
is  in  his  satirical  attack  on  "Maud  M til- 
ler." The  verses  are  little  more  than  a 
paraphrase  of  the  original,  and  really  be- 
long to  parody  of  the  second  class;  but 
his  rebuke  of  Whi  trier's  sentimental  ism 
will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  share  the 
parodist's  point  of  view.  These  cynics 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Harte  that  Whittier's 
lamentation  that  the  Judge  did  not  marry 
Maud  expressed  a  false  view  of  life,  and 
that  the  tragedy  of  such  a  union  might  be 
•best  summed  up  thus : 

If,  of  all  words  of  tongue  and  pen, 
The  saddest  are,  "It  might  have  been," 

More  sad  are  these  we  daily  see: 
It  is,  but  it  hadn't  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Harte,  however,  has  made  a  con- 
fession which  shows  that  in  one  instance, 
at  least,  he  rose  to  the  true  spirit  of  met- 
rical parody,  and  in  doing  so  achieved 
one  of  his  most  conspicuous  successes. 
Probably  the  "Heathen  Chinee"  would 
have  won  popular  recognition  even  if  the 
metre  had  been  more  commonplace;  yet 
originality  in  this  respect  is  no  smalt  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Harte  himself  disclosed  the 
secret  in  a  published  interview  with  Mr. 
Henry  J.  W.  Dam,  several  years  ago. 
In  writing  the  "Heathen  Chinee,"  he  ex- 
plained, he  borrowed  the  metre  of  the 
threnody  in  Swinburne's  "Atalanta  in 
Calydon."    Observe  the  likeness : 

Atalanta,  the  fairest  of  women,  whose  name  is 
a  blessing  to  speak. 

Yet  lie  played  it  that  day  upon  William  and  me 
in  a  way  I  despise. 


"It  occurred  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Harte, 
"that  the  grand  and  beautiful  sweep  of 
that  chorus  was  just  the  kind  of  thing 
which  Truthful  James  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  adopt  in  expressing 
his  views.    Therefore  I  used  it." 

The  student  of  parody,  turning  over  the 
heap  of  examples  in  his  collection,  and 
finding  what  a  small  proportion  of  it  all 
is  proper  to  the  art  as  Bayard  Taylor  un- 
derstood it,  wonders  more  than  ever  why 
a  literary  diversion  of  such  classic  antiq- 
uity, and  demanding  such  rare  skill, 
should  have  fallen  into  contempt.  Dr. 
Johnson  affected  to  despise  it,  and  then 
unconsciously  revealed  that  back  of  his 
contempt  was  not  only  his  inability  to 
write  respectable  parody,  but  an  apparent 
misapprehension  of  its  essential  requis- 
ites. Byron's  use  of  it  in  scoffing  at 
Wordsworth  was  both  malignant  and  in- 
effective. Burns  attempted  it  with  indif- 
ferent success.  If  we  review  the  entire 
collection  in  English,  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  to  the  present  day,  we  can 
yet  count  the  adepts  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  he  who  brushes  aside  the  con- 
sideration of  parody  with  a  sneer  is  either 
wofully  ignorant  of  its  functions  or  de- 
ficient in  certain  elements  of  the  literary 

Parody  as  an  expression  of  criticism 
seems  to  flourish  more  abundantly  as  a 
nation  grows  older  in  literature,  and  aside 
from  the  parodists  cited,  no  other  Ameri- 
can maker  of  "echoes"  has  won  distinc- 
tion in  this  department  of  humour.  Even 
isolated  examples  of  true  metrical  trav- 
esty are  few  in  number.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  a  group  of  imitations 
by  R.  H.  Newell  (Orpheus  C.  Carr). 
He  describes  them  as  "Poems  received 
in  response  to  an  advertised  call  for  a 
National  Anthem;"  and  Bryant,  who  is 
among  the  bards  burlesqued,  has  included 
them  in  his  collection  of  American  poetry. 
It  is  explained  that  the  following  "an- 
them," ascribed  to  Emerson,  "was  greatly 
praised  by  a  celebrated  German  scholar, 
but  the  committee  will  feel  obliged  to  re- 
ject it  on  account  of  its  too  childish  sim- 
plicity ;" 

Source  immaterial  of  material  naught, 

PocUS  of  light  infinitesimal, 
Sum  of  all  things  by  sleepless  Nature  wrought. 

Of  which  abnormal  man  is  decimal. 
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Refract,  in  prism  immortal,  from  thy  stars 
To  the  stars  blent  incipient  on  our  flag, 

To  beam  translucent,  neutrifying  death, 
And  raise  to  immortality  "the  rag." 

In  recent  years,  two  or  three  volumes 
of  new  metrical  parodies  issued  from  the 
London  press  have  found  favour  in  the 
United  States;  but  our  own  wits  have 
won  little  reputation  in  this  way.  Among 
the  very  few  Americans,  besides  Taylor 
and  Banner,  who  have  displayed  some 
aptitude  for  travesty,  Miss  Helen  Gray 
Cone  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous. 


She  has  cleverly  mocked  Swinburne,  with 
"The  Song  of  Sir  Palamede"  for  a  text, 
and  her  "Narcissus  in  Camden"  is  a  faith- 
ful echo ;  but  she  has  not  persisted  along 
these  lines.  So,  despite  the  endless  mak- 
ing of  books,  the  long  array  of  rhyme- 
sters, and  the  deterrent  belief  that  the 
by-paths,  no  less  than  the  highways  of 
literature,  have  been  worn  smooth,  it 
would  seem  that  there  are  still  ungathered 
laurels  for  an  American  Catherine  Fan- 
shawc,  and  ample  quarters  for  a  new 
Echo  Club. 

William  Trowbridge  Lamed. 


THE  NOVEL'S  DEADLIEST  FRIEND 


About  a  century  has  passed  since 
woman's  fondness  began  to  spoil  the 
English  novel.  Up  to  Fielding's  day,  it 
appears,  some  good  fortune  preserved 
the  lusty  youth  of  Fiction  from  woman's 
blighting  eye;  or  perhaps  the  simple 
appetite  of  youth  made  a  defence,  as  the 
roast  of  beef  and  the  flagon  of  ale  pro- 
tected Tom  Jones  from  the  blandishments 
of  the  strange  lady  in  the  inn.  But  this 
protection  likewise  was  only  temporary; 
and  Fielding,  Thackeray  said  in  tears, 
was  the  last  novelist  in  England  "that 
dared  to  paint  a  man."  Thackeray  went 
away  from  an  interview  with  his  editor, 
with  that  remark,  to  write  into  Pendennis 
those  paragraphs  which  preserve  the 
hero's  virtue — and  ever  since  masculine 
heroes  have  been  made  to  fit  feminine 
ideals.  Woman  never  has  liked  the  Tom 
Jones  type  of  hero — the  conquering,  de- 
stroying, self-indulgent  young  animal. 
She  likes  splendour  and  dash,  but  still 
demands  that  the  hero  shall  represent 
somehow  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  and,  above 
all,  of  constancy.  It  was  Thackeray, 
again,  who  said  that  woman  would 
forgive  Nero  all  his  other  sins  if  only  he 
had  been  a  good  family  man.  And  this 
fits  in  with  what  Count  Tolstoy  has  said 
recently,  that  woman  is  less  noble,  less 
self-sacrificing,  than  man,  since  man  will 
sacrifice  his  family  for  an  idea,  while 
woman  won't.  It  seems,  then,  to  be  fairly 
well  established  that  the  heights  of  self- 
sacrifice  are  beyond  woman.  And  in 
imposing  her  lower  ideals  upon  the  novel 
she  has  done  the  harm  that  male  novelists 


still  deplore.  As  she  has  prevented  the 
hero  of  the  novel  from  soaring  to  the 
lonely  peaks  which  she  can't  reach  her- 
self, so  also  she  forbids  him  to  ramp 
through  the  pleasant  meadows,  witlessly 
enjoying  himself.  She  condemns  him  to 
stern  probation  and  as  many  labours  as 
Hercules  had,  and  all  to  what  end?  That 
he  may  kneel  at  her  feet  for  his  reward. 
The  modern  novel  simply  flatters  woman's 
egregious  vanity.  But  what  to  do  about 
it  ?  How  to  prevent  woman  reading  and 
buying  books?  As  long  as  she  does  so 
the  manful  efforts  of  the  novelist  to  up- 
hold his  art  must  come  to  naught. 

It  used  to  be  thought  and  said  not 
many  years  ago  that  the  young  person 
caused  the  trouble ;  but  the  higher  educa- 
tion has  practically  eliminated  her,  and 
yet  the  novel  is  as  badly  off  as  before. 
Indeed,  in  France,  where  the  young  per- 
son was  never  terrifying,  the  novel  has 
been  debased  all  the  same  by  the  influence 
of  woman,  who,  educated,  intelligent  and 
married,  is  all  the  more  pernicious. 
Count  Tolstoy  points  out  the  damnatory 
evidence  in  contemporary  French  litera- 
ture that  "in  France  everything  centres 
in  women,  and  women  have  complete 
control  of  life;"  in  particular,  Maupas- 
sant, "the  man  of  greatest  talent  in  these 
days,"  is  "depraved  and  centres  all  his 
fiction  in  women."  Women,  Tolstoy  ex- 
plains, besides  their  lack  of  moral  quali- 
ties, are  also  mentally  deficient.  They 
"cling  to  old  absurdities."  It  cannot  he 
denied  that  they  do — romance,  for  exam- 
ple. It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  they 
will  not  sacrifice  their  own  ideas  of  what 
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makes  an  interesting  story  or  a  proper 
hero.  Self-sacrificing  man  writes  to 
please  them.  Hence,  woman  drags  the 
novel  down. 

Mr.  Howells  more  than  intimated  in 
his  recent  article  on  historical  romances 
that  women  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  recent  "welter  of  overwhelming  ro- 
mance" in  Anglo-  Saxendom.  Women — 
that  is,  and  golf.  Golf  leads  to  muscular 
ideals  among  women,  and  muscular  ideals 
lead  to  romance,  to  the  "spilth  of  blood" 
and  "the  horrid  din  of  the  swashbuckler 
swashing  on  his  buckler."  Mr.  Howells 
said  that  women,  especially  with  us,  are 
the  "repository  of  such  refinement  as  we 
have  attained, '  but  also  that  "their  tastes 
and  manners  have  been  coarsened  by 
sharing  the  rude  sports  and  boyish  games 
of  men."  However,  women  are  not  as  bad 
as  their  influence;  very  few  of  them, 
probably,  really  enjoy  athletics  as  much 
as  they  pretend,  Mr.  Howells  thought, 
and  very  few  probably  are  fond  of  novels 
of  adventure.  Yet  athletics  have  flour- 
ished and  novels  of  adventure  super- 
abound,  because  women  do  not  know 
what  they  want,  or  won't  say. 

Not  content,  however,  with  the  harm 
she  can  do  by  simply  buying  and  reading 
novels,  woman  has  insisted  on  writing 
them.  Having  set  the  pace  for  romantic 
novels,  she  has  tried  to  write  romance. 
But  the  Evening  Post  and  the  editor  of 
a  literary  weekly  are  agreed  that  woman 
cannot  do  the  "genuinely  romantic  novel 
— the  novel  of  incident."  She  does  a  base 
imitation  of  it  simply  "to  please  the  popu- 
lar taste  and  sell  her  books,"  but  the  real 
thing  is  beyond  her.  This  is  pointed  out 
by  the  editor  of  the  literary  weekly,  who 
says:  "Let  the  men  attend  to  the  novel 
of  fight  and  fury,  and  the  women  to  the 
delineation  of  domestic  virtues  and  faults. 
We  shall  get  a  sounder  literature  thus 
than  we  shall  if  the  women  attempt  to 
enter  into  the  fighting  nature  of  man. 


which  they  never  understand  and  for 
which  they  have  no  sympathy." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  sound  advice;  but 
has  not  the  critic  made  a  mistake  in  say- 
ing that  woman's  forte  lies  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character?  Are  not  most  great 
critics  agreed  that  to  delineate  character, 
even  domestic  virtues  and  faults,  is  the 
office  of  the  highest  type  of  novel,  while 
the  novel  of  incident,  of  fight  and  fury, 
is  of  a  distinctly  inferior  sort?  There  is 
some  illogicality  here.  Woman  seems  to 
be  getting  some  credit  that  does  not 
belong  to  her. 

Another  thing  she  is  responsible  for 
is  the  "American  boom"  in  books,  which 
so  astonishes  English  readers  and  rouses 
the  envy  of  avaricious  English  authors, 
according,  at  least,  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  Why  do  American  books 
boom  so  enormously?  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  successful  American  novel 
sells  three  hundred  thousand  copies  when 
the  English,  if  very  successful,  sells  fifty 
thousand?  The  Daily  Telegraph  answers 
wisely,  because  of  the  enormous  popula- 
tion the  American  publisher  has  to  deal 
with — a  feminine  population,  for  Ameri- 
can men  do  not  read.  But  is  it  a  good 
thing — for  them  or  for  the  novel — that 
American  wives  and  daughters  should  ab- 
sorb three  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
some  romance?  The  author  who  has 
written  a  really  good,  unpopular  thing 
thinks  not,  and  the  critic  agrees  with  him. 
No,  it  is  impossible  to  be  an  artist  and 
please  three  hundred  thousand  women. 
There  is  something  gross  in  these  figures ; 
the  refined  intelligence  shrinks  from  the 
idea  of  such  a  crowd.  By  taking  the 
novel  in  such  quantities  woman  has 
brought  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  bar- 
gain-counter. Can  true  art  be  bought 
below  cost? 

The  worst  is,  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
future.  More  women  are  buying  and 
reading  every  year.  jyVifA  Boyce 


QUATRAIN 

Fear  not  the  menace  of  the  By-and-by ; 
To-day  is  ours,  to-morrow  Fate  must  give ; 
Stretch  out  your  hands  and  eat,  although  ye  die — 
Better  to  die  than  never  once  to  live. 

Richard  Hovey. 


R.  D.  BLACKMORKS  COUNTRY 


The  "West  Country."  beyond  all  other 
parts  of  rural  England,  is  rich  in  its 
associations  with  English  romance.  It 
is  of  Dorsetshire  that  Hardy  writes. 
Back  in  the  eighteenth  century  Henry 
Fielding  drew  a  vigorous  inspiration 
from  the  roads  and  the  ale  houses,  the 
highwaymen  and  coach  drivers  of  Somer- 
set, and  even  to-day  one  may  very  readily 
make  a  pilgrimage  in  the  trail  of  Tom 
Jones  on  his  way  from  the  roof  of  Squire 
All  worthy  to  London,  or  follow  the  roads 
over  which  Joseph  Andrews  and  Parson 
Adams  trudged  on  that  eventful  journey 
which  brought  them  so  many  strange 
adventures  and  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Of  Westward  Ho!  and 
Clovelly,  Charles  Kingsley  has  written  in 
Westward  Ho!  It  was  of  the  West 
Country  that  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  wrote  in 


Micalt  Clarke,  and  to  a  certain  few  "the 
country  of  l.'.lackmore"  may.  perhaps, 
mean  the  various  parts  of  rural  England 
which  have  been  treated  in  the  many 
hooks  which  bear  his  name;  but  to  many 
it  means  only  the  downs,  coml>es  and 
streams  of  Exmoor,  which  are  associated 
with  the  story  of  the  loves  of  John  Kidd 
and  Lorna  Doone.  Whatever  else  one 
may  say  of  Mr.  Blaekmore's  most  widely 
known  novel,  none  can  deny  that  it  pos- 
sesses atmosphere.  The  style  may  be 
over-strenuous  and  artificial,  the  charac- 
ters and  episodes  of  the  story  may  speed- 
ily be  forgotten,  but  there  will  always 
remain  some  impression  of  the  wonderful 
picture  of  Exmoor  as  Blackmorc  con- 
ceived it  to  be  in  the  days  of  the  second 
Charles  and  the  second  James. 
The  opening  chapters  of  the  book  show 
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John  Ridd,  an  urchin  of  twelve,  engaged 
in  a  fight  with  Robin  Snell  at  the  ancient 
grammar  school  of  Blundells  at  Tiverton, 
which  was  founded  in  1604  by  one  Peter 
Blundetl,  and  which  flourishes  to  this  day, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  west  of  England.  Thence,  in  com- 
pany with  John  Fry,  the  boys  journey  to 
the  town  of  Oare,  to  find  that  his  father 
has  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Doones. 
In  his  treatment  of  this  savage  and  blood- 
thirsty family,  Mr.  Blackmore  strayed 
only    occasionally    from    actual    history, 


near  Glenthorne.  that  the  people  of  the 
countryside  dared  to  think  of  attacking 
them.  Then,  like  wildfire,  there  spread 
over  the  moorlands  the  news  that  a  child 
had  been  brutally  slain  at  Exford,  and 
its  mother  carried  away.  The  doggerel 
of  the  novel : 

Child,  if  they  ask  who  killed  thee. 

Say  'twas  the  Doones  of  Bagworthy, 
was  actually  sung  by  the  butchers  over 
the  infant's  body.    Then  the  men  of  the 
moors  gathered  in  arms,  and  with  the 


although  they  seem  to  have  settled  in 
Exmoor  somewhat  later  than  would  be 
supposed  from  reading  the  novel.  The 
seventeenth  century  was  drawing  very 
near  to  its  close  when,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Doone  who  had  in  some  way 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment of  James  the  Second,  the  band 
established  its  mountain  home  and  began 
a  freebooting  career,  existing  bv  the  levy- 
ing of  blackmail  and  cattle  lifting.  It 
was  not  until  a  Doone  trooper  had  been 
killed    in   a    raid    on    Veanworthy    farm, 


aid    of    the    king's    soldiers    swept    the 
Doones  from  the  earth. 

The  Doone  Valley  and  Bagworthy 
Water  lie  in  what  even  at  the  present 
day  is  the  most  desolate  part  of  Exmoor. 
Inland  from  Lynmouth,  or  Lynton,  the 
road  winds  about  the  hills  and  through 
the  valleys,  becoming  steadily  wilder  and 
rougher.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen 
a  shepherd's  hut,  half  hidden  in  a  corner 
of  the  valley;  but  there  are  few  other 
signs  of  habitation.  All  about  nothing 
but  grazing  sheep  and  down  rising  above 
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down.  In  the  very  heart  of  this  country, 
where  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
Devonshire  meet,  is  the  Doone  Valley, 
through  which  winds  the  Bagworthy 
Water.  Splendidly  picturesque  as  the 
valley  is,  it  is,  in  the  novel,  undoubtedly, 
tinged  by  the  novelist's  imagination. 
There  is  lacking  some  of  the  wildness 
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which  one  expects  to  find  in  the  haunt 
of  the  terrible  outlaws.  The  waterslide 
itself  which  John  Ridd  climbed  with 
such  toil  and  pain  on  the  famous  leach- 
fishing  expedition,  which  resulted  in  his 
first  meeting  with  Lorna,  is  to-day  acces- 
sible to  the  least  courageous  of  visitors. 
Arthur  Barllett  Maurice. 


DUSK 

Beyond  the  burning  rhapsody  of  noon, 

The  wind's  elusive  harp-note  in  the  trees, 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  primrose  moon 

There  is  a  rapture  all  unknown  of  these — 
The  harmony  of  twilight.    Nature's  note. 

Prolonged,  pellucid,  subtler  far  than  song, 
Bearing  the  lifted  soul  till  it  doth  float 

Upon  the  heart  of  night  and  find  it  strong; 
Against  this  bar  the  waves  of  tumult  fail 

And  tides  slip  back  into  a  silent  deep ; 
The  world,  beneath  a  white  and  windless  sail, 

Drifts  outward  to  the  vaster  sea  of  sleep, 
And  thought,  starlike,  doth  rise  above  Time's  shoal 

To  find  thee  still — thou  twilight  of  my  sou! ! 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 


THE  ALIEN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Gty 
of  New  York  is  mirrored  to  no  better  ad- 
vantage by  anything  than  by  its  news- 
papers. The  desire  to  have  a  newspaper 
in  their  own  language  is  no  stronger 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  on  the  frontiers 
of  civilisation — where  they  set  up  a  print- 
ing-press long  before  |he  advent  of 
railroads — than  it  is  among  the  for- 
eigners who  settle  in  the  American  me- 
tropolis. However  small  the  colony  of 
foreigners  may  be  it  is  certain  to  have  a 
newspaper  of  some  description,  and  if 
the  foreign  quarter  is  a  large  one  there 


is  a  list  of  journals  proportionately  ex- 
tensive. 

Besides  the  fifteen  hundred  English 
publications  in  New  York  City  there  are 
no  less  than  eighty  newspapers  and 
periodicals  printed  in  foreign  languages 
and  dialects.  Of  the  forty-five  daily 
newspapers  issued  in  the  city  more  than 
one-fifth  are  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. One  foreign  language,  the  Ger- 
man, is  represented  by  seven  daily  news- 
papers, several  of  which  are  comparable 
with  the  best  of  those  printed  in  the 
official  language  of  the  country. 


3« 


The  Bookman 


In  the  order  of  their  numerical 
strength,  the  foreign  languages  and  dia- 
lects are  thus  represented  in  New  York's 
newspaperdom :  German,  Hebrew,  Ital- 
ian, Bohemian,  French,  Arabic,  Spanish, 
Hungarian,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Greek,  Ar- 
menian, Polish,  Croatian.  Japanese, 
Yiddish,  Irish,  Scottish,  British,  Finnish, 
and  Chinese.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  Anarchist  newspapers,  a  deaf- 
mute  journal,  a  newspaper  for  and  by 
negroes,  an  Irish  revolutionary  journal, 
while  Boer  and  Porto  Rican  newspapers 
are  projected. 


majority  of  the  magazines  are  devoted  to 
literature,  and  range  in  size  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages. 
The  youngest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  remarkable,  of  these  alien  news- 
papers is  the  Japanese-Ame rican  Weekly 
News,  which  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  only  periodical  in  the  country 
not  printed  from  type  or  stereotyped 
plate.  The  News,  which  is  edited,  printed, 
and  published  by  a  student  of  Columbia 
University  and  one  of  his  friends,  con- 
sists of  four  pages  of  a  lithographed  re- 
production of  hand-written  copy.     Every 
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The  German  newspapers  are  the  most 
numerous,  there  being  no  less  than 
twenty-five  in  Manhattan  Borough  alone. 
The  Hebrew  publications  are  second  in 
number,  five  dailies  and  ten  weeklies 
being  issued.  The  Italian  follows  with 
three  dailies  and  seven  weeklies.  Two 
daily  Bohemian  papers  and  two  weeklies 
are  printed,  and  in  the  French  there  are 
a  daily  and  a  weekly.  The  Arabs  of  New 
York  have  a  daily  newspaper,  one  semi- 
weekly  and  two  weeklies.  All  the  other 
languages  are  represented  by  semi-week- 
lies, weeklies  or  monthly  publications. 
Of  the  latter  there  arc  a  score  which  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  magazines  pub- 
lished   in    the    English   language.     The 


line  of  the  paper  and  all  the  illustrations 
in  the  advertising  columns  are  first  writ- 
ten on  sheets  of  paper  with  a  brush,  then 
reproduced  on  stone  by  a  tedious  proc- 
ess, and  finally  printed  by  hand.  This 
cumbersome  process  of  making  a  news- 
paper was  adopted  owing  to  the  great 
expense  of  bringing  fonts  of  Japanese 
type  from  Japan.  The  language  used  in 
the  pages  of  the  News  is  a  mixture  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  similar  to  that  of 
all  native  Japanese  journals.  Chinese 
pic tu re- signs  are  used  when  there  is  no 
Japanese  equivalent  for  the  idea  it  is  in- 
tended to  express — a  custom  comparable 
with  our  own  of  interjecting  French  and 
Latin  expressions  when  the  English  Ian- 
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guage  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  The 
News  is  a  stanch  advocate  of  a  plan  to 
reform  the  Japanese  language  by  substi- 
tuting Roman  letters  for  the  different 
kinds  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  characters 
now  used,  and  its  editor  has  announced 
that  within  a  few  months  he  will  adopt 
Roman  type  in  its  pages.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  News  has  not  yet  attained 
extensive  proportions,  but  inasmuch  as 
there  are  a  thousand  Japanese  in  New 
York  City  and  almost  twenty  thousand 
in  the  entire  oountry,  its  possibilities  in 
that  respect  are  considered  bright. 

The  only  Croatian  newspaper  in  New 
York  and  the  best  representative  of  the 
two  hundred  thousand  Croatians  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Narodni  List,  or 
National  Gazette,  a  four-page  weekly 
which  proudly  asserts  that  it  is  "the 
largest  and  most  widely  circulated  news- 
paper in  the  United  States."  Excluding 
that  assertion,  which  is  also  made  by 
various  other  newspapers,  the  Narodni 
List  seems  to  have  patterned  after  no 
American  papers.  It  is  printed  wholly 
in  a  mixed  Slavic,  such  as  is  spoken  in 
the  Austrian  province  whence  its  readers 
come. 

The  German  newspapers  in  the  city 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  language,  as  might  be  imagined 
from  the  large  Teutonic  population  of 
the  city.    Seven  daily  papers  and  more 


than  twenty  weeklies  are  printed  and 
their  aggregate  circulation  amounts  to 
more  than  a  million  daily  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  weekly,  respectively. 
In  no  respect  are  the  German  news- 
papers inferior  to  the  English  produc- 
tions, unless  the  absence  of  job-type  in 
the  headlines  is  an  indication  of  inferior- 
ity. One  of  the  German  dailies,  the 
Staats-Zeitung,  wields  an  influence 
throughout  the  whole  United  States  such 
as  is  possessed  by  probably  no  other 
newspaper  of  whatever  language.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  greatest  money-making 
papers  in  the  country.  The  majority  of 
the  German  publications  are  American- 
ised to  such  an  extent  that  they  differ 
from  the  English  papers  in  language 
only.  To  them  the  Fatherland  is  second- 
ary always  to  America  and  their  patriot- 
ism is  unquestionable. 

The  Hebrew  newspapers,  of  which 
there  are  five  dailies,  seven  weeklies  and 
many  monthlies,  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception issued  from  the  east  side  of  the 
city  where  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion lives.  In  that  quarter  of  the  city,  the 
so-called  Ghetto,  there  is  even  more  ar- 
dent competition  among  the  publishers 
than  there  is  among  their  brethren  of  the 
press  in  Newspaper  Row,  and  the  news- 
boys are  many  times  more  energetic  than 
the  gamins  of  City  Hall  Park  or  Herald 
Square.     The  Hebrew  language  and  its 
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dialects  are  used  throughout  these  papers 
and  few  English  characters  appear  in 
their  pages.  Following  the  custom  of 
many  of  the  alien  newspapers,  the  last 
page  of  the  Hebrew  publications  contains 
the  title,  and  the  overflow  news  of  one 
column  runs  into  the  column  adjoining  on 
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the  left  instead  of  running  from  left  to 
right  as  the  English  papers  have  it. 
Several  of  the  east  side  papers  are  printed 
in  a  Germanised  Yiddish  dialect,  and  one 
of  the  leading  publications,  the  Jewish 
Daily  News,  divides  its  space  between 
Yiddish  and  English.  Vorwaertz,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  He- 
brew papers,  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies, 
chiefly  among  the  So- 
cialists, whose  mouth- 
piece it  is.  The  Jewish 
Abend-Post,  the  Jewish 
Herald  and  the  Volks- 
Zeitung,  the  other  dail- 
ies, have  equally  large 
circulations  and  in  gen- 
eral typographical  ap- 
pearance differ  little.  All 
the  Hebrew  dailies  con- 
sist of  eight  seven-col- 
umn pages,  and  are  sold 
for  one  cent  a  copy.  The 
Hebrew  weeklies,  which 
cater  chiefly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  race  outside 
of  New  York,  have  large 
circulations,  one  of  them 
selling  no  less  than  fifty 
thousand  copies.  The 
magazines  devoted  to 
Hebrew  interests  do  not 
attain  such  material  suc- 
cess, although  the 
American  Hebrew,  a 
monthly  magazine  of 
about  fifty  pages,  has  a 
reputation  extending  be- 
yond racial  bounds  even 
if  less  than  two  thou- 
sand copies  are  printed. 
The  American  Jewess  is 
another  meritorious 
magazine,  but  like  the 
American  Hebrew,  K  is 
printed  in  Eugjisfc. 
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DEVOTED   TO    THE    INTERESTS    OF 


The  Italian  colonies  in  New  York  have 
three  daily  papers  to  furnish  the  news  of 
the  new  and  old  worlds.  Contact  with 
the  conditions  in  the  metropolis  has  not 
caused  the  publishers  of 
these  papers  to  pattern 
after  the  local  English 
papers  in  any  respect, 
'  and  //  Progresso  Italo- 
Amerieano,  L'Araldo 
Italiano  and  the  Bolle- 
tino  delta  Sera  are  exact 
counterparts  of  present- 
day  Neapolitan  publica- 
tions. The  Latins'  cus- 
tom of  filling  the  lower 
half  of  the  title-page 
with  a  short  fiction  story, 
or  feuillelon,  is  strictly 
followed,  and  none  is- 
sues more  than  four 
pages — a  rule  of  Italian 
parentage,  undoubtedly. 
Generally,  the  Italian 
papers  of  New  York  pay 
no  attention  to  local  par' 


daily,  is  one  of  the  most  ably  con- 
ducted of  all  the  alien  newspapers.  It 
has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  has  a  vast  and  good  in- 
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parties  while  a  campaign  *\.  „     ,.-,,.. 
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The  Courier  des  P.tats- 
Unis,  the  only  French 
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fluence  among  the  many  French  residents 
of  America.  Although  it  consists  of  only 
four  pages,  it  contains  daily  a  retrospect 
of  the  news  of  this  country,  extremely 
able  editorials  and  a  large  amount  of 
French  news,  received  by  cable  from  its 
own  correspondent  in  Paris.  Its  Sunday 
edition,  fashioned  somewhat  after  the 
American  papers,  consists  of  eight  pages, 
and  has  a  circulation  of  five  thousand 
copies. 

Astonishing  though  it  may  seem,  there 
arc  enough  Asiatics  in  the  metropolis  to 
support  a  daily  Arabian  newspaper.  The 
Kawkab  America  is  the  organ  of  the 
allied  colonics  of  Arabs,  Syrians,  Turks 
and  Copts,  which  have  their  existence  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  near  the 
Battery.  It  is  a  four-page  paper,  printed 
every  morning,  except  Sunday,  and  has 
a  truly  Oriental  appearance.  Owing  to 
the  many  political  dissensions  constantly 
harassing  the  Fatherland,  and  the  conse- 
quent liability  of  the  members  of  the 
local  colonies  to  become  involved  among 
themselves,  the  Kawkab  America  is  one 
of  the  most  carefully  edited  papers  in  the 
city.  Al-Islah  and  Al-mnsheer  are  the 
titles  of  the  two  Arabic  weeklies  printed 
in  the  conglomerate  Asiatic  colony.  The 
Atayam  is  a  semi-weekly. 

The  oldest  Tchek  daily  in  the  eastern 


ie 
's 
local  and  toreign  news,  besides  a  number 
of  descriptive  articles.  It  has  a  large 
circulation  in  the  Western  States,  where 
there  are  many  colonies  of  Tcheks.  An- 
other Bohemian  daily  is  the  Hlas  Lidu, 
a  periodical  published  by  the  Bohemian 
Workingman's  Co-operative  Association. 
The  association  elects  the  editor,  and  ap- 
points at  stated  intervals  a  new  board  of 
directors,  while  the  policy  of  the  paper 
is  decided  by  the  majority  votes  of  the 
organisation.  The  profits  of  the  paper 
are  added  to  the  funds  in  the  association's 
treasury.  The  Hlas  Lidu  is  one  of  the 
few  co-operative  publications  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  attained  no  little  meas- 
ure of  success,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  every  member  of  the  association 
takes  a  personal  interest  and  pride  in  the 
paper,  of  which  he  is  a  joint-owner.  The 
association's  weekly  paper,  Nedelni  Hlas 
Ltdu,  has  a  circulation  of  about  two 
thousand  copies. 

Of  the  many  alien  weeklies  in  New 
York,  the  Platl-deutsch  Post,  which 
caters  to  the  two  million  Low  Germans  in 
the  United  States,  is  notable.  It  has  • 
circulation  of  about  ten  thousand  copies, 
distributed  from  the  Atlantic  to  'the 
Pacific.  Of  the  Swedish  newspapers,  the 
Nordstjernan,  also  a  weekly,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest.  It  is  thirty  years  old,  and 
consists  of  twelve  seven-column  pages. 
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A  POWER  IN  THE  GHETTO. 

filled  principally  with  European  news. 
A  woman's  page,  a  letter  from  a  special 
Washington  correspondent  and  a  page 
devoted  to  literature,  are  several  of  the 
features  upon  which  it  prides  itself.  The 
Valkyrian,  the  only  Swedish  monthly 
magazine  in  America,  is  a  seventy-page 
periodical,  devoted  to  the  literature  of 
the  Swedes.  Three  Hungarian  weeklies 
prosper  in  the  metropolis.  One  of  these, 
the  Amerikai  Nemzitor,  is  edited  and 
published  by  a  woman.  Its  two  most 
energetic  competitors  are  the  Nepssava 
and  the  Slovak  v  Amerike,  both  weeklies. 
The  Slovak  v  Amerike  is  one  of  the  few 
alien  papers  which  prints  illustrations 
with  the  news. 

The  Greek  semi-weekly  Atlantis  is  the 
only  representative  of  that  language  in 
the  city.  It  is  a  four-page,  five-column 
paper,  printed  throughout  in  modern 
Greek,  and  has  a  class  of  readers  which 
ranges  in  quality  from  the  humble  push- 
cart man  to  the  learned  college  professor. 
One-third  of  the  paper  is  made  up  of 
advertisements,  one-eighth  of  editorials 
and  the  rest  of  news  of  the  local  Greek 
colony  and  special  correspondences  from 
the  Greek  archipelago. 

The  Armenian  weekly,  the  Hayrenik, 
although  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  alien 
papers,  is  printed  in  such  small  type  that 
it  contains  as  much  news  as  some  of  its 
more  portly  brethren.  Its  quaint  type — 
the  angular,  slanting  characters  of  the 
Turks — and  the  illustration  under  its 
title,  which  represents  a  young  woman 
viewing  a  landscape  strewn  with  skulls, 
scaffolds,  shackles  and  the  ruins  of  devas- 
tated homes,  serves  to  remind  its  readers 
of  the  Armenians'  oppressors  and  the 
punishments  that  have  been  inflicted  by 
the  sultan.  The  Hayrenik  is  an  ardent 
exponent  of  the  Armenian  cause,  and  in 
every  issue  there  are  many  letters  from 
the  leaders  of  the  race  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 
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The  three  hundred  thousand  Swiss  in 
America  have  a  representative  paper  in 
the  Amcrikanische  Schweizer  Zeilung, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty- 
three  years.  It  is  an  eight-page  paper, 
ably  edited,  and  filled  with  news  gathered 
by  its  own  correspondents  in  many  Amer- 
ican cities  and  every  canton  of  the  Swiss 
republic.  Every  issue  contains  several 
columns  of  poetry  written  by  its  readers, 
and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  theme 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  verses  is  beauti- 
ful Switzerland.  Until  recently  there 
were  two  other  Swiss  papers  in  the  city, 
Helvetia  and  La  Croix  Federate;  but 
they  were  consolidated  with  the  Schweiser 
Zeitung,  leaving  that  paper  the  only 
Swiss  publication  in  the  country. 

The  three  Spanish  weeklies.  El  Eco  de 
la  Exposition,  Las  Novedades  and  El 
Americano,  are  typical  Latin  newspapers, 
which,  like  the  French  and  Italian,  re- 
tain the  custom  of  using  half  of  the  title- 
page  for  a  fiction  story.  Their  news 
items  are  in  the  tabloid  form,  while  their 
editorials  are  verbose  in  the  extreme. 
Two  semi-monthlies,  El  Mundo  Ameri- 
cano and  Borinquen,  are  also  issued  in 
the  city.  £/  Com  prod  a  Hispano- Ameri- 
cano, the  only  Spanish  monthly,  is  an 
excellent  magazine  of  seventy  pages,  de- 
voted to  Spanish  literature  and  art. 
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.  __.,    __._  The    Italian    weeklies 

/  „  .rrjg'rr,  are    devoted    to    certain 

('{8*^r'"    industries    and    policies 
&ifcnr: :.■:•;■=•  more  than  to  the  print- 

ing of  general  news.  La 
Sedia  Elettrica  is  a 
clever,  humorous  paper 
with  a  wide  circulation, 
while  //  Protetario  is  an  ardent  exponent 
of  socialism.  La  Lanterna  Magicia  con- 
fines itself  to  news  and  literature,  while 
L'Eco    D'llalia-Rivista    Italo-Amcricana 


of  the  paper.  A  recent  editorial,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria,  probably  was 
the  most  venomous  article  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  any  American  newspaper. 
Liberty,  another  anarchists'  publication, 
is  printed  in  English,  and  is  far  less  veno- 
mous than  Herr  Most's  Freiheit.  Liberty 
is  a  three-column,  four-page  paper,  using 
quotations  from  writings  of  John  Hay 
and  Proudhon  as  mottoes,  and  devoting 
much  space  to  dignified  refutations  of 
anti-anarchists'  writings. 
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makes  an  effort  to  give  a  review  of  every 
phase  of  Spanish  life  and  work  in  this 
country. 

The  organ  of  Johann  Most,  a  noted 
anarchist,  is  the  Freiheit,  a  German 
paper,  which  he  edits  and  publishes.  Al- 
though seldom  spoken  of  outside  of  an- 
archistic circles,  the  Freiheit  has  a  large 
circulation,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  Western  States.  Editorials  breathing 
fire  and  destruction  are  the  chief  features 


The  two  and  a  half  million  Poles  in 
America  have  their  New  York  represen- 
tative in  the  Kurycr  Nowojrski,  a  news- 
filled  publication,  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  Polish  movement  for  independence 
from  Russia. 

The  New  York  Age  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  negro.  It  is  an  illustrated, 
seven-column  paper,  edited  by  T.  Thomas 
Fortune,  who,  according  to  an  editorial 
in  a  recent  number,  "is  manufacturing 
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THE   GREEK   SEMI-WEEKLY. 


cigars  all  right  and  editing  the  Age,  too; 
and  finds  both  occupations  agreeable." 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  paper  are 
its  stanch  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the 
race,  its  alliterative  heads — "Newsy  New- 


ark   Notes,"   "Peekskill    Pickings"   and 
"Elmira  Echoes" — and  its  many  adver- 
tisements of  tonics  and  preparations  for 
straightening  hair. 
The  Irish  have  the  United  Irishman,  a 
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revolutionary  jour- 
nal ;       the       Irish 
World  and  the  Ir- 
ish-American   and 
the  Irish-American 
Club    and    Society 
Journal.  The  Scot- 
tish population  of 
the    city    has    the 
Scottish-American, 
an  extremely  well- 
edited    weekly    of 
eight  pages.     Its  dialect  stories,  which 
arc  a  regular  feature  of  the  paper,  are 
probably  the  best  of  that  kind  printed 
in  any  newspaper  in  the  country.     The 
Briton  has  no  paper  specially  devoted  to 
his  interests,  though  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can  Magazine   appeals   strongly   to  the 
Englishman  in  this  country.    The  Finns 
have  a  semi-monthly  journal  called  Nusi 
NovcUilchii. 

The   only   Chinese  newspaper  in   the 
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East  is  the  Chinese 
Wcekly,H erald,  with 
editorial  headquar- 
ters in  the  heart  of 
New  York's  China-  * 

town.  The  editor  is  a  ji| 

well-educated  China-  m 

man,   and   the   pub-  * 

Usher  is  a  Japanese.  * 

The   paper  contains 
European   and   Chi- 
nese   news,    a    long 
letter  from  San  Francisco's  Chinatown, 
the  news  of  the  local  quarter  and  the 
newest   intelligence  concerning  the   do- 
ings of  the  starch  trust,  in  which  many 
of  its  readers  are  peculiarly  interested. 
The  Chinese  language  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  its  pages. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  all  these 
alien  newspapers  is  their  loyalty  to 
American  institutions  and  government. 
Without   exception,   they    are   intensely 
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patriotic,  and  nothing  can  alter  that  feel- 
ing. This  was  demonstrated  during  the 
Spanish- American  War,  when  ail  the 
Spanish  newspapers  supported  the  actions 
of  our  Government ;  and  several  months 
ago,  the  United  States,  making  certain 
demands  of  the  Porte,  all  the  Turkish 
papers  in  the  city  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  Even  the  Ger- 
man newspapers,  in  whose  editorial  mind 
there  is  a  deep  sentiment  for  the  Father- 
land, there  is  constant  evidence  that  the 
Teutonic  population  is  American  first 
and  German  afterward. 

Socialism,  too,  seems  to  have  a  deep 
hold  on  the  majority  of  the  papers  printed 
in  foreign  languages.  About  one-third 
of  the  number  are  ardent  exponents  of 
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socialistic  principles.  Common  owner- 
ship, strikes,  hatred  of  capital  and  Old- 
World  governments  are  the  chief  topics 
which  these  papers  discuss,  and  it  is  done 
with  a  vigour  that  can  be  expected  only 
from  men  who  come  from  countries 
where  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  is  an  unknown  quantity. 

The  amount  of  good  which  these  alien 
newspapers  accomplish  among  our  vast 
foreign  population  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. That  they  serve  to  instil  in  the 
hearts  of  their  readers  a  love  of  country 
and  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  institutions, 
is  certain;  and  that  they  assist  in  the 
great  process  of  transforming  citizens  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  into  good,  patri- 
otic Americans,  cannot  be  disputed. 
Howard  Clemens. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PARODY 


That  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery  is,  like  most  of  the  cheap  morsels 
the  mob  loves  to  smack  its  lips  over,  but 
half  a  truth.  The  element  of  wit  con- 
founds the  saying  utterly.  Whether 
there  be  just  enough  or  not  enough  wit, 
the  results  are  equal  in  disturbing  the 
analogy  between  imitation  and  flattery. 
Take  the  case  of  the  realist  in  art.  A 
successful  imitation  of  nature  is  his  fair- 
est dream,  yet  it  would  need  a  somewhat 
specious  wit  to  pretend  that  Messrs. 
George  Moore,  Hamlin  Garland  or  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells  were,  as  flatterers, 
anything  but  maladroit.  Take,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  I  mean  to  do  here,  the  case 
of  the  parodist.  He  imitates ;  but  does  he 
flatter?  Not  if  he  has  wit  enough  to  be' 
anything  save  a  parody  upon  a  parodist. 
It  is  the  popular  notion  that  a  parody  is 
either  a  mere  imitation,  or  a  form  of  flat- 
tery, that  I  mean  to  perforate.  If  I  can 
create  an  increased  respect  for  the  par- 
ody as  a  form  of  art,  or  convince  the 
world  of  parody's  usefulness  in  pricking 
much  of  the  bubble-boekishness  our  age 
is  flooded  with,  I  shall  not  have  juggled 
phrases  in  vain. 

At  the  outset,  however,  let  me  eschew 
any  intention  to  touch  upon  the  rhymed 
parody.  Quite  aside  from  the  conscious 
efforts  of  C.  S.  Calverley,  Owen  Seaman, 
and  others,  the  mob  of  minor  poets  of  to- 
day constitutes  so  vast  an  army  of  un- 


parodists,  that  I  must  plead  un- 
willing to  cope  with  that  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  the  prose  parody  that  has  the 
larger  possibilities  in  the  future.  This  is 
an  age  of  prose.  Fiction,  most  of  it 
mediocre,  dominates  our  literature.  If 
it  is  to  be  kept  sweet,  there  is  much  for 
the  art  of  parody  to  accomplish.  It  will 
occur  to  the  dullest  of  my  readers  that 
what  caricature  has  done,  as  in  the  case 
of  Tweed,  parody  can  also  do.  Indeed, 
parody  can  do  more,  since  its  subleties 
can  easily  outwit  such  a  muzzle  as  the 
bucolic  Mr.  Ellsworth  once  tried,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  apply  to  carica- 
ture. The  perfect  parodist  needs  no 
label  for  bis  work ;  he  simply  distils  for 
you  the  essence  of  his  subject,  adds  the 
inimitable  wit  that  makes  him  the  paro- 
dist he  is,  and  lot  the  tragedy  becomes  a 
thing  for  laughter,  and  out  of  seriousness 
steps  mirth. 

Parody  has  not,  in  the  past,  been  over 
active  in  our  English  literature,  yet  even 
the  most  superficial  survey  will  disclose 
much  that  is  valuable  and  memorable. 
Such  a  survey,  too,  must  go  far  to  prove 
my  contention  that  parody  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  minor  arts.  It  is  an  art,  of 
course,  that  is  easily  enough  debased. 
the  hasty  flippancy  of  newspaper  humour 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  true  parody. 
But  between  the  cheap  witticisms  of  to- 
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day's  paper,  destined  for  to-morrow's 
furnace,  and  the  subtle  parody  of  such  a 
man  as,  say,  Andrew  Lang,  there  is  a  gulf 
that  naught  save  the  uncannily  .elastic 
mind  of  an  American  Sunday  editor  can 
bridge.  Mr.  Lang's  little  volume  Let- 
ters to  Dead  Authors*  is,  in  a  way,  the 
finest  collection  of  prose  parodies  we  pos- 
sess. For  here,  in  these  various  letters, 
to  Rabelais,  to  Herodotus,  to  Lucian,  to 
Theocritus,  to  Dickens,  to  Thackeray,  to 
Austen,  to  Dumas,  and  various  others,  we 
have  what  seems  the  highest  point  any 
English  writer  has  yet  reached  in  the  art 
of  subtly  parodying  the  essence  of  a  style. 
Mr.  Lang's  prefatory  admission  of  the 
parodic  nature  of  his  book  is  in  the  vein 
of  apology ;  he  avers  that  "it  is,  perhaps, 
superfluous  to  add  that  some  of  the  Let- 
ters are  written  rather  to  suit  the  Corre- 
spondent than  to  express  the  writer's  own 
taste  or  opinions."  Which  is  a  neat  and 
modest  manner  of  phrasing  one  of  the 
cardinal  laws  of  parody.  Mr.  Lang,  of 
course,  while  ever  memorable  for  the 
scholarly  skill  he  has  brought  to  the  art 
of  parody,  is  too  much  concerned  with 
the  classical  to  serve  as  aught  save  a 
somewhat  lofty  standard  for  the  militant 
parodist  of  this  young  century.  There  is 
little  of  the  militant  in  Letters  to  Dead 
Authors.  To  be  sure,  there  was  the  Epis- 
tle to  Lord  Byron.  So  true  a  note  of 
properly  militant  parody  is  struck  here 
that  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  quoting  a  sin- 
gle stanza,  break  my  intention  to  leave 
poetry  out  of  these  pages.  Not  even  Wil- 
liam Ernest  Henley,  nor  any  equally  ar- 
dent admirer  of  Byron,  can  refuse  a  smile 
to  lines  like  these : 
This  kind  of  writing  is  my  pet  aversion, 

I  hate  the  slang,  I  hate  the  personalities, 
I  loathe  the  aimless,  reckless,  loose  dispersion 

Of  every  rhyme  that  in  the  singer's  wallet 
i«. 
I  hate  it  as  you  hated  the  Excursion. 

But,  while  no  man  a  hero  to  his  valet  is, 
The  hero's  still  the  model ;  I  indite 
The  kind  of  rhymes  that  Byron  oft  would 

If  the  volume  of  Letters  to  Dead  Au- 
thors were  not  proof  enough  of  the  value 
of  parody  in  the  equipment  of  a  literary 
artist,  surely  the  well-known  beginnings 
of  Robert  Louts  Stevenson's  prose  style 
•Scribner. 


must  clinch  the  matter.  How  else,  save 
by  incessant  pursuit  of  parody,  was  it  that 
Stevenson  learnt  to  write?  He  has  told 
us  himself  how,  in  his  youth,  he  played 
the  sedulous  ape  to  Hazlitt,  to  Lamb,  to 
Wordsworth,  to  Sir  Thomas"  Browne,  to 
Defoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to  Montaigne,  to 
Baudelaire,  and  to  Obermann.  Wher- 
ever he  found  some  conspicuous  force,  or 
some  happy  distinction  in  the  style,  he 
must  needs  ape  that.  That  is  the  way, 
he  declared,  to  learn  to  write.  Upon 
that  declaration  it  needs  but  little  logic 
to  confirm  my  plea  that  the  expert  paro- 
dist is  no  mean  artist.  We  have  not  at 
hand  the  countless  sheets  of  paper  that 
Stevenson  must  have  covered  while  aping 
the  many  masters  who  went  to  the  forma- 
tion of  his  own  style.  Would  that  we 
had !  But  the  value  of  the  process  re- 
mains incontestable.  Incessant  parody 
of  others  breeds  a  fluency,  eventually  a 
style,  an  ability  to  really  write;  only  a 
real  writer,  again,  can  achieve  the  high- 
est form  of  parody.  Stevenson  used  the 
parody  as  a  means;  he  destroyed  it,  as 
the  schoolboy  wipes  his  slate.  With 
Stevenson  the  parody  was  mere  exercise; 
he  did  not  infuse  the  element  of  humour; 
he  took  everything  from  his  models  and 
gave  back  nothing,  directly.  With  him 
it  was  simply  and  sheerly  imitation.  It 
was  not  until  many  years  afterward,  and 
then  only  in  a  privately  circulated  volume, 
that  he  essayed,  with  a  few  friends,  what 
lie  called  a  Ouidaesque  novel. 

Another  Englishman  who  essayed  a 
form  of  parody  somewhat  similar  to  the 
manner  of  Letters  to  Dead  Authors  was 
George  Warrington  Steevens.  In  or 
shortly  after  his  University  days  Stee- 
vens wrote  a  number  of  pages  of  this  sort, 
mostly  of  classical  application.  I  do  not 
believe  a  collection  of  these  is  to  be  had 
in  book-form.  Some  were  reprinted  in 
America  a  few  years  ago  while  the  fash- 
ion for  pamphleteering  in  miniature 
magazines  was  on. 

A  most  interesting  study  in  parody, 
conscious  and  unconscious,  is  the  work 
of  that  Franco- American,  Mr.  Vance 
Thompson.  To  read  him  carefully  is  to 
become  convinced  that  parody  and  pre- 
ciosity are  fellows.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
so  saturated  himself  with  the  spirit  of  a 
number  of  French  and  Belgian  writers, 
that  in  reading  his  appreciations  of  them 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  critic  and 
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which  the  subject.  Has  it  ever  been  your 
fortune,  as  you  wandered  through  the  fa- 
mous places  and  palaces  of  Europe,  to 
have  for  your  guide  one  of  those  elabo- 
rate mimics  who  poses,  always,  in  just  the 
air,  the  attitude,  the  tone  that  fits  his  sub- 
ject? When  these  '  fellows  take,  you 
through  the  galleries  of  Florence  they  as- 
sume something  of  the  figure  of  those  old 
splendours  that  colour  the  walls ;  when 
they  discover  Rome  for  you  they  almost 
wear  a  toga.     At  Monte  Carlo  they  are 

f  amblers ;  on  Capri  they  are  comic  opera 
shermen ;  and  in  Nuremberg  they  are 
Goths.  Exactly  that  manner  of  parody 
belongs  to  the  ironic  politeness  with 
which  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  drew  for  us 
certain  French  Portraits.*  He  postures 
throughout  in  all  the  styles  that  belong 
to  the  subjects  he  is  expounding.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  objected  that  Mr. 
Thompson's  force  as  a  critic  is  somewhat 
impaired  by  his  agility  as  a  parodist  Yet, 
the  very  completeness  with  which  he  has 
entered  into  the  appreciation,  the  under- 
standing, of  all  the  nuances  in  his  sub- 
jects, is  witness  for  a  claim  I  would 
make  for  parody — namely,  that  it  takes 
the  very  keenest  insight,  the  most  calm 
analysis,  the  firmest  judgment,  to  produce 
genuine  parody.  One  cannot  parody 
what  one  cannot  understand.  Mr. 
Thompson's  volume,  while  not  always 
intended  as  conscious  parody,  serves  to 
show  the  quality  of  scholarship  and  ap- 
preciation necessary  to  parodic  creation. 
Mr.  Thompson  loses  himself  entirely  in 
his  Gallic  models.  His  English,  even 
in  its  soberer  moments,  becomes  rank 
with  foreign  twists.  We  lose  conscious- 
ness of  Mr.  Thompson  himself  as  other 
than  a  human  echo.  All  this  is  the  es- 
sence of  parody.  What  Mr.  Thompson 
loses  as  a  critic  he  gains  as  a  parodist. 
French  Portraits  remains  the  best  vol- 
ume of  prose  parody  that  America  can 
boast  of  having  produced  lately.  Of 
course,  its  claim  on  America  is  slight.  It 
treats  of  French  writers,  and  it  imposes 
on  us,  in  addition  to  the  contribution  it 
makes  to  our  Gallic  lore,  a  somewhat 
hazy  picture  of  Mr.  Thompson  himself, 
whom  we  scarce  know  whether  to  think 
of  chiefly  as  an  American,  a  Parisian,  a 
Scotchman,  a  critic,  or  a  parodist.  Yet, 
what  he  has  done  about  French  writers 
might  easily  enough  be  done,  on  lie  paro- 
*B.  0.  Badger.    Boiloou 
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die  side,  at  any  rate,  about  Americans. 
It  must  be  done  by  a  writer  just  as  ap- 
preciative, just  as  intelligent,  just  as 
plausible  as  Mr.  Thompson.  It  can  be 
done,  too,  without  insisting  quite  so  much 
on  the  ego  of  the  critic  as  does  Mr. 
Thompson.  Even  I  could  do  it  with  less 
obtrusion  of  myself. 

But  for  the  work  .of  M.  Ernest  La 
Jeunesse,  I  dare  say  French  Portraits 
might  never  have  been  written.  La 
Jeunesse's  little  book  The  Nights,  the 
Wearinesses,  and  the  Souls  of  our  most 
Notorious  Contemporaries  is  something 
of  a  model  of  what  prose  parody  should 
be.  I  can  conceive  nothing — from 
another's  pen — funnier  than  the  parodies 
on  Zola  and  Maeterlinck  in  this  volume. 
Maeterlinck  is  inevitably  a  constant  tar- 
get for  parody.  Vance  Thompson  has 
parodied  him  in  the  book  just  mentioned, 
though  for  the  most  part  unconsciously; 
so  have  William  Sharp  and  Henry  B. 
Fuller.  In  what  I  have  heretofore 
termed  militant  parody  Mr.  Owen  Sea- 
man, of  Punch,  has  made  the  Belgian 
Shakespeare  very  laughable.  Yet  the 
very  best  of  all  the  parodies  on  Maeter- 
linck lies  buried,  I  fear,  in  the  files  of 
New  York's  weekly  journalism;  it  was 
written  by  C.  M.  S.  McClellan,  since  fa- 
miliar to  lovers  of  comic  opera.  Had 
Mr.  McClellan  chosen  to  reclaim  for  book 
publication  the  many  fine  parodies  he  was 
wont  to  fling  upon  the  town  every  other 
week  or  so,  he  would  doubtless  rank 
to-day  as  a  genuine  artist  in  parody, 
as  does  his  English  master  craftsman, 
W.  S.  Gilbert.  What  finer  parody  was 
ever  written  than  the  opera  of  Patience? 
It  is  the  essence  of  parody  upon  an  entire 
epoch;  it  shows  parody's  possibilities 
for  fashioning  history.  Of  the  aesthetic 
period  in  English  art  and  fashion  we  have 
no  finer  evidence  than  Patience.  One 
thinks  of  it  sometimes  as  only  that  and 
nothing  more.  But  it  is  a  parody  that 
never  loses  its  force.  Our  society  always 
retains  enough  of  the  Bunthorne  "nin- 
compoopiana"  element  to  keep  the  flings 
in  Patience  keen  and  laughter-bring- 
ing. In  one  decade  it  is  a  Bunthorne ; 
in  another  it  is  an  OUie  Teall,  an  Edmund 
Russell,  or  a  Harry  Lehr.  The  names 
change,  but  not  the  essential  spirit  Gil- 
bert meant  to  parody. 

It  is  the  modern  novel  that  offers  the 
widest  field  to  the  parodist.     Here  are  the 
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opportune,  for  the  sharpest  commin- 
gling of  appreciation  and  irony,  analysis 
and  mordauut  wit.  The  province  of 
the  parodist  is  partly  to  make  the  incom- 
petents wince.  Literature,  at  its  best 
is  a  reflex  o  life;  but  so  much  that  row 
passes  for  literature  is  by  way  £"£ 
mg  a  warped  reflex,  that  parody  must 
become  a  cracked  mirror  to  show  ft  is 
whh  „y  f  paSS'U'-     W'  '"  *1»bS 

lave  on,  T"  J1?"1  ,hat  "  "«W 
save  0„e  profit-seeking  fellow's  effort  to 

ano  her""0?.  S  ^""^  S»i™«  by 
another.  At  many  points  these  swiftly 
sdhng  novels  "of  the  day"  leave  gap,  „ 
their  armour ;  it  is  the  affair  of  the  ilZ 
dist  to  find  these  flaws  and  hold  then,  „t 
fte  crS'erThHe  ??  ^  'his  >>«£»% 
laugh  than  to  judge.  I  may  eventual  v 
E?  "!"  pub,ic  "*  ""  Parity  of  my 
anfm,  h  V'K°n,':,^  "J'  "foments ;  buU 
am  much  more  hkely  to  win  my  point  by  a 
successful  parody.  It  is  a  good  many  yeaVs 
since  Mr.  Bret  Harte  writ?  h™ S 
™  nov«'s  "f  that  time,  and  simTth™ 
the  shelf  marked  "Parody"  stands  somT 
what  bare.  Mr.  Charles  BaSliornis 
has  ,„,,e  recently  done  some  h  „g^,h 

covers  r£  ^  '  "*"*•  "aflable  „ 
covers      There  is  work  of  Mr.  P.  An- 

carcgory.  The  one  man,  however  whom 
sCMr'dBr.?r?ineM  !S  <W'S, "tS 
LSesfa^Tasa^itTnewLVo'r8 
h'e7ay,0n  "X°"'"  °<  ">"Pl'S  parody 
and  m  Y3-™  ?  of  """  mueh-ex?l„?,ed 
and  mysteriously,  as  well  as  profitably 
anonymous  book,  the  Low  UttmTL 

™*.  it  dims  one's  memory  of  T*e 
?""  •' '*«  S<H-Edged  Girl  Z  T  c  De 
Leon's  T*e  ffoct  or  A,  ffy,.  B„t  no  plr! 
&", fa=P"=«fi<=J»ofc  can.  I  believeK,, 

siyie.  As  the  vogue  of  the  subject-book 
Passe,,  so  must  that  of  the  parody  Tm- 
permanence  i,  the  heritageTeJen  the 

bered  because  he  has,  for  many  years 

S?.Tf  b°-'  °"  ,be  cn,ire  ™»n" 
of  this  or  that  writer.    It  is  „„„  ai„ost 

ten  year,  since  London  R^ro  i„ciuded 

Mr.  Barry  Pa,„  i„  it,  ^ery  of  "Coming 


Men.  Already  he  had  done  the  best 
parodies  of  his  time.  He  was  dubbed  a 
New  Humourist,and  Mr.  Lang  refused  to 
like  him.  There  has  been,  I  verily  believe, 
in  all  the  years  since  that  time  no  finer 
workman  in  letter,  in  England  than  Mr 
Pain,  yet  to  the  majority  he  has  been  un- 
known Stones,  satires,  verses,  parodies 
have  flowed  from  hi,  pen  in  a  steady 
stream ;  nothing  in  his  work  was  tainted 
by  the  merely  temporal  and  local  note  of 
opportunism  that  spoils  much  of  our 
American  work  of  this  kind.  If  the  Lon- 
don monthlies  and  weeklies  found  Mr 
Pain  useful  so  also  did  the  London 
Ckromclt.  Yet,  despite  the  grind  and 
wear  and  tear  of  even  actual  newspaper 
hack-work,  the  quality  of  Mr.  Paurs 
prose  has  not  suffered.  It  is  because  he 
is  so  true  an  artist  in  letter,  and  because 
so  many  men  less  competent,  so  many 
mere  charlatans,  have  come  to  fame  and 
fortune  since  Mr..  Barry  Pain  first  ap- 
peared on  the  literary  horison  that  I  am 
at  this  exertion  to  further  appreciation  of 
him  No  student  or  amateur  of  prose 
Parody  can  overlook  Mr.  Pain.  It  will 
be  hard  to  excel  hi,  parodies  of  the  man- 
ner of  Kipling,  of  Ruskin,  of  Pater,  of 
Blackmore,  and  of  Tolstoy.  Who  that 
knows  well  and  loves  well  his  Walter 
Pater  but  must  concede  laughter  to  this 

al^dl™**"*™"'"'1"'"'™*' 

Marius-susceplible,  a,  he  had  ever  been,  to 
a"  sweet  influence— found  himself  stran«|y 
dominated  by  the  beauty  of  this  new  spirit 
Standing  at  the  corner  of  the  old  Via  Sloontn- 
*w,  he  felt  almost  faint  with  the  longing  to 
do  somethmg-a  little  thing,  perhaps,  but 
still  something-to  show  how  he  loved  him- 
self. The  public  vehicles— «now-white  or 
scarlet,  sapphire  or  peach -colour-paised  be- 
fore him  in  gorgeous  procession  from  the 
distant  circus.  To  him-M,  indeed,  to  others 
—each  colour  had  an  inner  meaning,  and  was 
not  only  decorative.  It  was  an  appeal  a 
voice  that  called ; 

"Come  unto  us.  Be  part  of  us.  Come  to 
the  dreamy  South,  or  to  the  burning  West. 
Come  all  the  way,  all  the  wayl" 

The  afternoon  had  been  broken  by  showers 
the  wind  only  half  drying  the  pavement  be- 
fore another  torrent  came;  and  Marius  noted 
the  ardent  and  special  apprehension  of  the 
subsellia  interiors  of  their  vehicles,  and  the 
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musical  chant  of  Plenum  intra t  Plenum 
inlral  Yes,  even  in  this  crowd  of  quite  ordi- 
nary and  common  people,  the  new  spirit  was 
showing  itself.  The  renunciation  of  others 
for  self,  that  true  sacrifice,  was  made  again 
and  again,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  each  time 
that  one  of  these  public  vehicles  stopped. 

A  chance  gave  Marius  his  opportunity,  and 
he  at  once  decided  to  take  it  "I  am  going 
from  this  wet  weariness,"  he  said  to  Cor- 
nelius, who  stood  by  his  side ;  "in  yonder 
vehicle  there  is  room  for  one  only ;  I  shall  be 
that  one;  and  you,  dear  friend,  will  wait  for 
the  next." 

Without  another  word  he  pushed  his  way 
through  the  throng.  Never  had  he  been  more 
conscious  of  his  strength,  his  great,  fiery 
manhood.  Callously  enough  he  flung  from 
the  step  of  the  vehicle  some  daughter  of  the 
people  who  would  have  anticipated  him.  He 
had  not  noticed  that  she  was  not'  alone. 
Afterward  he  could  remember  but  little  of 
what  next  happened.  His  capacity  for  receiv- 
ing exquisite  physical  impressions  seemed 
suddenly  satiated  by  some  intense  experience. 
He  was  only  conscious  of  quick  movement ; 
and  then  he  knew  that  he  had  seated  himself 
in  the  road  and  that  the  people  were  crowd- 
ing about  him.  For  a  few  seconds  he  seemed 
to  be  living  too  quickly,  too  keenly. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  gasped,  with  a 
look  of  mad  appeal. 

"You  have  been  kicked,"  said  Cornelius 
simply,  as  he  helped  him  to  his  feet 

"Ah!"  He  limped  away  with  a  young  sol- 
dier. "I  have  indeed  been  kicked,"  be  said 
very  slowly. 

Surely  that  holds  the  essence  of  the 
spirit  of  parody.  The  posing  of  the  Epi- 
curean manner  upon  the  street  and  om- 
nibus life  of  modern  London  is  quite  suc- 
cessful, and  brings  a  smile  no  less  effec- 
tively than  the  equally  delightful  ease 
with  which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his 
play  of  Casar  and  Cleopatra,  juggled 
with  apparent  anachronisms.  For  Mr. 
Shaw  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  rarely  wrote 
a  line  in  his  life  that  was  not  essentially 
in  the  vein  of  parody.  His  plays  are 
parodies  both  upon  the  plays  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  upon  the  play-going  in- 
tellect. His  novels  are  parodies  on 
novels  as  well  as  upon  life.  Were  I 
minded  to  stray  afield  into  the  domain  of 
indirect  parody,  Mr.  Shaw  would  have  to 
be  put  very  near  the  top,  if  not  actually 
there.     In  his  case  the  line  between  par- 


ody and  paradox  is  very  thin.  All  the 
faults  that  Mr.  Lang  found,  years  ago, 
with  the  New  Humour  of  Mr.  Barry 
Pain  might  equally  be  found  with  what 
is  now  the  familiar,  though  ever  new, 
humour  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  With 
only  the  direct,  conscious  parody  actually 
in  consideration, however, Mr.  Shaw  must 
give  way  here  to  Mr.  Pain.  Nothing 
that  he  docs  is  without  the  irony  that  is 
so  large  a  part  of  parody.  I  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  one  other  fragment  of  his. 
Better  than  anything  else,  I  think,  it 
seizes  and  holds  up  for  laughter  the  man- 
ner of  life  and  letters  typified  by  the  sun- 
flower and  green  carnation  period  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  from  a  story  that  I  am  sure 
you  never  read,  and  that  I  appreciate  all 
the  more  on  that  account.  It  is  the  best 
dog-story  in  our  literature.  The  dog  has 
decided  to  rebel  against  the  conventional 
life  he  is  forced  to  lead.  He  makes 
friends  with  a  cat,  explaining  his  soul- 
hunger. 

Now  the  cat  was  very  high-toned  and  as 
full  of  other  people's  phrases  as  it  could  stick. 

"Ah,  yes !"  it  murmured  with  a  mew,  "you 
revolt.  It  is  so  very  fin  de  tittle  to  revolt. 
And  you  would  live?  I  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity; that  goes  without  saying,  since  I  am  a 
quietest.  It  is  almost  more  Sn  de  siicle  to  he 
a  quictist,  you  know.  You  don't  know  ?  Ah ! 
How  right  of  you!  Never  know.  Only 
imagine — dream  I  There  are  rose  leaves  in 
the  world,  and  old  silver  and  beautiful 
women,  and  wind-songs  and  sea-songs.  Go 
and  look  for  them.  Go  out  into  the  cool 
night  when  it  is  dark  and  you  can  sec  noth- 
ing, and  look  for  them.  You're  drinking  my 
milk,  you  pig." 

The  last  remark,  which — as  compared  with 
the  rest — was  plain,  was  unfortunately  also 
true.  Fido  had  done  it  from  absence  of 
mind,  and  he  was  sore  ashamed.  But  he  liked 
the  way  the  cat  talked ;  it  did  seem  so  very 
high. 

A  whole  school  of  fiction  is  punctured 
in  that  brief  paragraph.  The  schools  of 
fiction  we  now  have  with  vis  are  no  less 
fit  for  ridicule  than  that  of  the  green  car- 
nation. No  critic  upon  whom  fate  has 
bestowed  the  saving  grace  of  humour  can 
fare  through  the  flying  leaves  that  call 
themselves  the  novels  of  the  day,  the 
month,  the  year,  without  feeling  an  itch 
to  leave  his  supposedly  more  austere  tal- 
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ents  at  home,  in  his  study,  and  fling  forth 
only  the  weapons  of  parody.  Ridicule 
had  ever  a  quick  appeal  to  the  general. 
Permanence,  it  may  be,  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. One  must  point  the  lance  of  par- 
ody against  the  particular  book;  vogues 
come  and  go  so  quickly  that  an  author 
infrequently  stays  in  the  public  glare  long 
enough  for  a  parody  of  his  style,  aside 
from  the  style  of  his  particular  book,  to 
avail.  Often,  too,  the  parodist  will  find 
himself  balked  by  the  fact  that  about  the 
novel  he  wishes  to  ridicule  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  distinction,  no  special  style,  in- 
deed, nothing  like  style  at  all.  In  such 
case  parody  becomes  impossible.  Only 
an  inartistic  parodist  would  attempt  par- 
ody of  a  book  that  contained  nothing  dis- 
tinctive in  its  manner. 

But  one  thing  keeps  me  from  entering 


the  lists  of  parody.  I  rate  the  art  of  par- 
ody so  high  that  the  possibility  of  hand- 
ing to  posterity  a  novel  that  otherwise 
would  die  at  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  it  had  been  "the  best  selling  book" 
has  somewhat  of  menace  for  me.  My 
tentative  ventures  have  discouraged  me  a 
trifle,  too.  Because  I  parodied  an  author 
whom  I  love  dearly  I  have  been  voted  a 
traitor  by  a  friend  who  shares  with  me 
the  love  for,  but  refuses  to  see  the  ab- 
surd possibilities  in,  our  author.  The 
parodist  must  have  the  nice  taste  that 
shall  keep  malice  only  for  the  incompe- 
tents, kindly  laughter  for  the  fine  but 
mannered  artists.  If  there  is  none  else 
who  has  that  taste,  I  may,  perhaps.  .  .  . 
One's  future  is  never  behind  one,  unless 
one  turns  one's  back  to  it. 

Percival  Pollard. 


DRAMATISATIONS  OF  DICKENS 


"You  take  the  uncompleted  books  of  living 
authors,  fresh  from  their  hands,  wet  from  the 
press,  cut,  hack  and  carve  them  to  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  your  actors,  and  the  capabil- 
ity of  your  theatres,  finish  unfinished  works, 
hastily  and  crudely  vamp  up  ideas  not  yet 
worked  out  by  their  original  projector,  but 
which  have  doubtless  cost  him  many  thought- 
ful days  and  sleepless  nights ;  by  a  comparison 
of  incidents  and  dialogue,  down  to  the  very 
last  word  he  may  have  written  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, do  your  utmost  to  anticipate  his  plot — all 
this  without  his  permission,  and  against  his 
will;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, publish  in  some  mean  pamphlet  an  un- 
meaning farrago  of  garbled  extracts  from  his 
work,  to  which  you  put  your  name  as  author, 
with  the  honourable  distinction  annexed,  of 
having  perpetrated  a  hundred  other  outrages 
of  the  same  description.  Now,  show  me  the 
distinction  between  such  pilfering  as  this,  and 
picking  a  man's  pocket  in  the  street:  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  that  the  legislature  has  a  regard 
for  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  leaves  men's 
brains,  except  when  they  are  knocked  out  by 
violence,  to  take  care  of  themselves." 

"Men  must  live,  sir,"  said  the  literary  gen- 
tleman, shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"That  would  be  an  equally  fair  plea  in  both 
cases,"  replied  Nicholas;  "but  if  you  put  it 
upon  that  ground,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
than  that,  if  I  were  a  writer  of  books,  and  you 
a  thirsty  dramatist,  I  would  rather  pay  your 


tavern  score  for  six  months — large  as  it  might 
be — than  have  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame 
with  you  for  the  humblest  corner  of  my  ped- 
estal, through  six  hundred  generations." 

Thus  Nicholas  Nickleby  at  the  Crum- 
mles's  farewell  supper  when  he  encoun- 
tered "the  literary  gentleman  who  had 
dramatised  in  his  time  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  novels  as  fast  as  they  had 
come  out — and  was  a  literary  gentleman 
in  consequence."  It  is  not  easy  to  accept 
this  as  Dickens's  final  attitude  toward  the 
question  of  adaptations,  or  the  making 
over  of  novels  into  plays.  It  is  rather  the 
tirade  of  immaturity,  resentment  under 
surprise,  for,  when  Nicholas  Nickleby 
was  written,  Dickens  was  drawing  only 
on  his  experience  with  the  dramatisations 
of  Pickwick  and  Oliver  Twist.  Later,  in- 
deed, he  did  modify  his  antipathy  to 
adaptations,  for  he  told  Toole,  when  that 
comedian  came  to  ask  him  to  write  a 
play:  "It  will  interest  you  to  know  that 
when  I  was  writing  Great  Expectations 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  dramatic  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  I  had  you  in  my  mind  all 
the  time  for  Joe  Gargery  and  Ben  Web- 
ster for  the  Convict."  What  a  change  was 
there  here.  The  detractor  of  the  adaptor 
became  his  co-conspirator,  and  confessed 
to  writing  his  novels  with  "a  view  to  the 
possible  dramatic  version."  Indeed,  two 
years  before  this  the  change  had  posses- 
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sion  of  him,  for  he  sent  the  proof  sheets 
of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  to  Regnier  of  the 
Theatre  Franijais,  ami  wrote:  "I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  what  you  think  of 
its  being  dramatised  for  a  French  the- 
atre." and  the  author  supplied  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  to 
Albert  Smith,  so  that  the  book  appeared 
in  the  morning  and  Mr.  Smith's  adapta- 
tion was  presented  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  (lav.    This  on  the  whole  is  scarcely 


ably  set  out  by  his  biographers  and  by 
Mr.  Pemberton  in  his  Dickens  and  the 
Stage,  but  rather  to  gather  together,  in 
brief,  some  account  of  facts  rather  than 
feelings,  of  the  occasions  and  circum- 
stances attending  the  transfer  of  the  nov- 
els to  the  stage.  It  cannot  be  assumed 
that  this  record  extends  in  completeness 
farther  than  to  give  some  account  of  the 
first  appearances  of  the  people  of  Dick- 
ens's world  on  the  stage,  in  England  and 


the  attitude  of  one  who,  as  Forster  con- 
tends, merely  made  "attempts  to  render 
more  tolerable  what  he  had  no  power  to 
prevent."  Dickens  really  loved  the  theatre. 
But  this  question  seems,  to  borrow  an 
amiable  simile,  to  be  like  a  sheet  of  fool's- 
cap  ;  a  great  deal  may  be  written  on  both 
sides. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  is 
not  controversial.  The  intention  is  not  so 
much,  or  at  all,  to  show  the  great  novel- 
ist's attitude  toward  the  stage,  so  admir- 


America,  with  some  reference  to  subse- 
quent important  creations.  Indeed  it 
seems  as  if  some  of  these  friends  only 
sent  deputies  at  first  and  themselves 
came  afterward.  Surely  the  real  Jingle 
was  never  seen  on  the  stage  till  Irving 
brought  him.  and  one  may  well  ask  if 
there  ever  was  any  other  Caleb  Plummer 
than  Jefferson's. 

During  the  past  decade  the  dramatised 
novel  has  been  a  more  dominant  factor  on 
the  stage  than  ever  before.     A  process 
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which  had  been  looked  upon  as  imprac- 
ticable is  now  counted  feasible  and  suc- 
cessful.    Nevertheless  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  audiences  enduring  any   worse 
adaptations  of  Dickens  than  they  pay  for 
and  admire  in  the  instance  of  the  contem- 
porary "best  selling  books."     It  is  the 
fashion  to  frown  on  the  dramatisation  of 
Dickens,  but  from  forty  to  sixty  years 
ago  his  novels  were  not  merely  "among" 
but  they  were  "the  best  selling  books," 
and  they  had  the  same  commercial  ap- 
peal     to      the 
dramatist    and 
manager,     and 
the    same    ap- 
peal of  curios- 
ity to  the  pub- 
lic, that  widely 
read       fictions 
like      When 
Knight h  ood 
Was  in  Flow- 
er,       Sherlock 
Holmes,   Mon- 
sieur Beaucairc 
and  David  Ha- 
rmtt    have    to- 
day.      X  either 
Mrs.     Stowe's 
text     or     any 
dramatisation 
of  it  ever  justi- 
fied the  appear- 
ance of   Uncle 
Tom's      Cabin 
on    the    stage. 
But   the    same 
conditions 
have    existed 
for  sixty  years. 
It     has     never 
been  a  question 
of     a     worth  v 

play.     The    al-       J"*"*  toole  as  the  artful 
lurement    has 

been  in  the  advantage  of  an  established 
trade-mark  in  the  title  and  the  curiosity 
of  people  to  see  the  transmigration  of  fa- 
vourite characters  from  type  to  footlights. 
There  is  in  Mr.  Pemherton's  book  an 
admirable  chapter  on  the  adaplations  of 
Dickens's  novels  for  the  stage,  but  there 
seems  to  be  something  that  may  he  added 
to  the  completeness  of  a  treatise  which  is 
confined  to  the  consideration  merely  of 
Dickens  on  the  London  stage  and  leaves 
wholly  untouched  the  story  of  the  great 


novels'  dramatisation  for  American  audi- 
ences. Surely  no  account  of  Dickens's 
part  in  the  history  of  the  drama  is  com- 
plete without  reference  to  Brougham's 
and  Burton's  memorable  work  on  the 
acted  versions  of  Dickens's  stories  or  to 
such  realisations  as  Madame  Janaus- 
chek's  Lady  Dedlock,  Joseph  Jefferson's 
Caleb  Plummer  and  Newman  Xoggs, 
riacide's  Bumble,  Burton's  Micawber,  or 
Wallack's  Fagin. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
adapters     on 
this   side   were 
so  alert  as   to 
duplicate  Mon- 
crieff's  feat  of 
anticipat  i  ng 
the    conclusion 
of  the  story  of 
Nicholas  Nick- 
leby,    yet   they 
worked     fairly 
from  damp  let- 
ter   press,    and 
the  results  were 
as    characteris- 
tic and  as  wor- 
shipful,    and 
doubtless       as 
weak  as  across 
the  water.    At 
times     there 
were  bursts  of 
enterprise      as 
extensive       as 
our  recent  mul- 
tiplied versions 
of    Cyrano    d- 
Bergcrac,  Ncl! 
Gjt'Y'i  and  Quo 
I'adis.  The  ap- 
pearance      o  f 
David  Copper- 
oonc.ER."    •■Oliver  twist."       jjf/rf    produced 
a  veritable 
Dickens  craze.    The  novel  was  completed 
in   1850.     It  fallowed  close  in  the  wake 
of     Martin     Chuzztcwit,     Aliver     Twist. 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dombcy  and 
Son.      They    had    all    been    dramatised 
meanwhile,    the    first    having   enjoyed    a 
run  of  two  hundred   and  eighty   nights 
at  tl'.e  Lyceum,  a  record  seldom  ecpiatled 
in  this  alleged  period  of  runs.    So  the  ap- 
petite  of  managers  and   audiences  was 
keen  for  D'ckens  when  Copperfield  ap- 
peared.   I  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
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which  house  first  announced  a  stage  ver- 
sion,   so   nearly    simultaneous    were    the 
productions.     But  certain  it  is  that  Dr. 
Northall's  version  came  first  into  the  field 
on    December    30,     1850,    at     Burton's 
Theatre.     Seven  days  after,  on  the  same 
evening,  January  6,  two  other  Copper- 
fields  were  presented ;  one  at  the  Bowery 
Theatre    and    another    at    Brougham's, 
which  was  the  work  of  Brougham  him- 
self,   and    the 
celebrated 
manager-dram- 
atist-actor 
played  Micaw- 
ber. 

Pickwick 
Papers  was 
the  first  long 
work  by 
Charles  Dick- 
ens, and  it  was 
the  first  of  his 
fictions  to  be 
transferred  to 
the  stage.  This 
of  all  his  works 
seems  least  to 
suggest  dram- 
atisation. 
There  is  no 
plot,  no  story; 
yet  the  adapter 
must  have 
hung  upon  the 
appearance  of 
the  last  chapter 
to  complete  his 
last  act,  for  im- 
mediately upon 
the  serial  con- 
clusion of  the 
Papers  the 
Fickwickians 
came    before 

the     footlights      LOTTA  AS  THE  march10ness. 
of  the  City  of 
London     The- 
atre, April  27,   1837.     Edward   Stirling 
was    responsible    for   the    transfer,   and 
afterward  made  stage  versions  of  nearly 
all  the  novels  as  they  appeared. 

Another  version  was  made  simulta- 
neously by  William  Moncrieff,  at  whom 
Nicholas  Nickleby's  tirade  quoted  above 
is  supposed  to  have  been  directed.  Mon- 
crieff's  play  was  called  Sam  WcUer,or  the 
Pickwickian*,  and  it  was  presented  with 


a  tart  advertisement  which  showed  how 
early  began  the  controversy  which  begot 
"the  literary  gentleman."  Another  con- 
current version  was  designated  as  The 
Pickwickians,  or  the  Peregrinations  of 
Sain  Weller.  It  was  in  three  acts  and 
twelve  scenes,  in  almost  the  exact 
dialogue  of  the  original  text.  This 
excerpt  from  the  advertisement  is  sug- 
gestive : 

The    adven- 


of 


the 


a  hove    celebrated 


abound     with 
Fun.      Incidents, 


ale. 


Lev 


Elopements.  Song 
and  Dance.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Pickwick  re- 
lates his  exploit* 
'  with  infinite  zest, 
booking  all  his 
"little  dodges" 
with  the  accuracy 
of  a  Cyclopedia ; 
not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the 
present  genera- 
tion, but  for  pos- 
terity. —  Jingle, 
also,  a  rich  por- 
trait    of     human 

— claim*  peculiar 

ing  most  decid- 
edly that  -the 
proper  study  of 
mankind      is 

Welter,  boots  at 
an  inn.  a  fine  fel- 
low     for      jokes 


mg 


i    Of    ! 


Ciety. 


catcula 
make  his  "'wi-its  pleasant";  yet  with  his  heart 
in  the  right  place — the  Fleet  prison  to  wit.— 
Old  Il'etler,  the  dragsm.iii.  a  "great  cigar" 
either  on  or  off  his  hox.— The  Love  Feast— the 
Shepherd  and  his  flocks  united  with  his  feelings 
of  teaching  the  "young  idea  how  to  shoot"— 
Rich  bits  for  an  annual — the  sleeping  boy,  Joe 
—  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse; 
yet  "wide  awake"  at  times— the  peculiar  tal- 
ents of  the  Club;  a  fine  display  of  eloquence! — 
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Bardell  versus  Pickwick— delicious  bursts  of 
oratory — the  Mistletoe  Bough;  or  the  pleasure 
of  "chaste  salutes" — public  breakfast — the  ad- 
vantages of  notoriety — the  Masquerade;  or. 
this  life  is  like  a  country  dance.  "Lc  sage 
cntend  a  dcmi-mvt." 

In  spite  of  this  wealth  of  suggestion 
the  play  was  poor  stuff,  and  the  only  per- 


manent memory  that  clings  to  the  stage 
career  of  the  Pickwickian*  came  to  them 
in  1871.  when  Henry  Irving  realised  his 
celebrated  characterisation  of  Alfred 
Jingle,  the  excellence  of  which  is  attested 
wherever  the  occasion  is  recorded.  Pick- 
wick soon  shrunk  up  into  an  after-piece, 


and  when  Irving  revived  Jingle  some 
years  afterward  it  was  in  the  setting  of 
a  mere  farce. 

The  delay  in  Pickwick's  appearance  on 
the  American  stage  is  accounted  for 
merely  by  the  delay  in  the  ocean  voyage 
of  the  completed  papers.  The  company 
at  the  Franklin  Theatre,  New  York,  pre- 
sented the  "comic  play"  for  the  first  time 
on  July  24,  1837.  A  more  notable  presen- 
tation was  made  the  next  spring  by  the 
excellent  company  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
where  it  was  after  revived. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
Pickwick's  theatrical  career  was  his  ap- 
pearance in  opera.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  1889,  when  there  was  seen  at 
the  London  Comedy  Theatre  a  one-act 
operetta,  the  text  by  F.  C.  Burnand.  the 
editor  of  Punch,  and  the  music  by  Mr. 
Solomon.  The  scene  was  the  famous 
apartment  in  Goswell  Street  and  the  ac- 
tion embraced  the  incident  on  which  Mrs. 
Bardell  founded  her  celebrated  action  for 
breach  of  promise.  The  experiment  was 
praised  at  the  time,  but  it  survives  in  the 
interest  of  the  Dickensonian  chiefly  be- 
cause therein  was  brought  to  light  for  the 
first  time  the  mysterious  baker  who.  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  mentioned  in 
the  trial  as  a  gentleman  in  whom  Mrs. 
Bardell  took  a  friendly  interest. 

Oliver  Twist  is  instinct  with  melo- 
drama and  it  has  ever  been  the  most  satis- 
factory material  for  the  dramatists  and 
the  actors.  No  less  celebrated  a  woman 
than  Charlotte  Cushman  found  Nancy 
Sykes  a  stepping  stone  to  appreciation, 
and  Francis  Courtney  Wemyss,  in  his 
Theatrical  Biography,  declares  that  "in 
all  her  future  career  she  never  surpassed 
the  excellence  of  that  performance." 
Vandenhoof,  who  often  played  with  her, 
savs,  "Her  greatest  part — fearfully  natu- 
ral, dreadfully  intense,  horribly  real — 
was  Nancy  Sykes.  It  was  too  true,  it 
was  painful,  this  actual  presentation  of 
Dickens's  poor,  abandoned,  abused,  mur- 
dered outcast  of  the  streets — a  tigress 
with  a  touch,  and  but  one,  of  woman's  al- 
most deadened  nature,  blotted  and 
trampled  under  foot  by  man's  cruelty  and 
sin." 

The  great  story  of  nether  London  ap- 
peared in  Bentlcy's  Miscellany  early  in 
1838.  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  sev- 
eral theatres  were  receiving  the  crowds 
who  came  to  see  Charlev  Bates  and  the 
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Artful  Dodger,  Bill  and  Nancy,  Fagin 
and  Bumble.  The  Pavilion  Theatre  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  first  presenting 
Oliver  Twist  on  the  stage  in  May,  1838, 
though  the  distinction  of  presenting  so 
poor  a  dramatisation  could  scarcely  have 
been  enviable.  Passing  over  other  violence 
done  the  unities,  the  action  was  broken 
up  into  nineteen  scenes !  This  is  possibly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  discursive  form 
of  the  popular  drama  at  that  time,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  novelist's  deserved  indigna- 
tion and  protests,  the  dramatisations  all 
show  an  overreaching  studiousness  to 
give  all  of  the  original  story  possible  and 
in  the  literal  words  of  the  novelist.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  case  with  George 
Almar's  version,  given  November  19  of 
the  same  year  at  the  Royal  Surrey,  when 
the  beautiful  words  with  which  the  story 
ends  were  actually  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  youthful  Oliver.  Some  years  after 
the  British  play  censor,  Bodham  Donne, 
suppressed  Oliver  Tit-ist  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  excite  crime. 

Happily  the  ban  was  removed  and  the 
chronicler  is  permitted  to  call  attention  to 
the  feast  at  the  Queen's  when  J.  L.  Toole 
first  gave  his  Artful  Dodger  and  Henry 
Irving  played  Bill  Sykes.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
Irving  has  played  the  following  charac- 
ters from  Dickens,  besides  Jingle  and  Bill 
Sykes:  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  Mantalini, 
David  Copperfield,  Monks  in  Oliver 
Twist,  Mr.  Dombey,  and  Gruff  Tackle- 
ton  in  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

With  one  exception  Oliver  Twist  has 
probably  been  given  in  America  more 
often  than  any  other  Dickens  play.  The 
first  American  presentation  of  Oliver 
Twist  on  January  7,  1839.  at  the  Franklin 
Theatre  was  the  occasion  of  Charles 
Mestayer's  debut.  Of  vastly  greater  in- 
terest and  received  with  larger  success 
was  the  second  production,  given  one 
month  later  at  the  Park  Theatre,  under 
the  title  Oliver  Twist,  or  the  Parish  Boy's 
Progress.  This  was  the  occasion  of  Miss 
Cushman's  first  appearance  as  Nancy 
Sykes.  At  Burton's  a  revival  was  seen  in 
December  of  1851,  when  Burton  gave  his 
memorable  Bumble,  and  another  presen- 
tation it  would  have  been  good  to  have 
seen  was  the  version  made  by  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson himself  and  presented  February  2, 
1860.  at  the  Winter  Garden  with  the  fol- 
lowing familiar  cast:   Brownton.  J.   H. 


Stoddart ;  Bumble,  George  Holland 
(father  of  our  E.  M.,  Joseph  and  George 
Holland) :  Bill  Sykes,  G.  Jordan  ;  Fagin, 
James  Wallack,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  Sykes, 
Matilde  Heron.  Fanny  Davenport  and 
Etita  Proctor  Otis  have  both  been  praised 
for  their  Nancy,  and  occasional  revivals 
of  Oliver  are  successfully  given  nowa- 
days by  the  stock  companies. 


BIJOU    HEHON    AS    SMIKE._      '•NICHOLAS    NICK- 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  Dickens's  con- 
tradictory attitude  toward  the  dramatisa- 
tion of  his  works.  Forster  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  his  resentment  was  directed 
against  the  state  of  the  law  which  gave 
110  protection  to  the  novelist.    The  assist- 
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ance  he  gave  adapters  while  he  reviled 
them  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
the  case  of  Nicholas  Xicklcby.  A  drama- 
tisation by  Edward  Stirling  was  pre- 
sented at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  November 
19.  1838  (and  for  one  hundred  consecu- 
tive nights),  although  the  serial  publica- 
tion of  the  novel  was  not  completed  until 
the  following  year.  This  shows  not  merely 
the  avidity  with  which  these  stories  were 
seized  upon  for  stage  purposes,  but  it  in- 
dicates that  Dickens  must  have  exposed 
his  manuscript  to  Mr.  Stirling  in  advance 
of  publication,  though  it  contained  the 
famous  arraignment  of  adapters  quoted 


at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Forster  says 
Dickens  had  been  able  to  sit  through  this 
performance  and  see  a  merit  in  parts  of 
the  representation.  John  Sleeper  Clarke 
made  a  distinguished  success  of  his  ap- 
pearance as  Newman  Noggs  at  the 
Strand  in  1855,  in  a  dramatic  fragment 
which  was  designated  "an  episodic 
sketch."  Pemberton  tells  of  an  adapta- 
tion by  Andrew  Halliday,  given  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1875,  when  "a  great  'realistic' 
feature  was  made  of  the  starting  of  the 
Yorkshire  coach  from  the  Saracen's 
Head." 

Stirling  gives  the  following  amusing 
account  of  a  performance  of  Nicklcby 
given  at  Worthing  under  disadvantages : 

Without  the  "Dotheboys  Hall"  scholars,  this 
performance  could  not.  however,  take  place. 
And  here  was  the  awkward  dilemma.  Worthy 
mothers  of  the  poorer  class  did  not  coun- 
tenance play-acting,  believing  Old  Nick  to  be 
in  some  way  connected  with  it.  A  local  Figaro 
helped  me  out  of  my  difficulty.  The  professor 
of  the  razor  did  a  bit  of  most  things  at  his  odd 
and  leisure  moments.  He  was  a  performer  on 
the  French  horn,  a  bird  fancier,  news  vendor, 
corn-cutter — Heaven  knows  what  besides — a 
regular  Caleb  Quotem,  in  short.  "I'll  get  you 
fifty,  sir,  never  fear."  And  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  Lured  from  the  by-streets  and  alleys 
by  his  horn,  like  children  in  the  "Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,"  the  small  fry  followed  him  to  the 
theatre  yard ;  once  there,  Figaro  closed  the 
gates  upon  Mr.  Squeers's  children.  Amidst 
crying  and  moaning  they  were  placed  upon  the 
stage,  sitting  on  benches,  and  kept  in  order  by 
Figaro's  cane — poor  children,  completely  be- 
wildered. When  the  treacle  was  administered 
most  of  them  cried.  This  delighted  the  audi- 
ence, thinking  it  so  natural  (so  it  was).  At 
nine  o'clock,  the  act  over,  our  cruel  barber 
threw  open  the  gates,  driving  his  flock  out, 
with  a  pleasant  intimation  of  what  they  would 
catch  when  they  got  home  Mothers,  fathers. 
sisters,  in  wild  disorder,  had  hern  scouring  the 
town  for  their  runaways,  and  (he  police  were 
completely  puzzled  and  at  their  wit's  ends  at 
such  a  wholesale  kidnapping  Figaro  was 
nearly  torn  to  piece^  "hen  the  truth  was  dis- 

There  was  palpably  a  scramble  to  be 
first  to  pet  this  play  on  the  stage  in  New 
York.  It  was  given  January  25,  1839,  at 
the  National,  and  five  days  later.  January 
30,  at  the  Park,  where  Charlotte  Cush- 
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man  appeared  as  Fanny  Squeers.  A  per- 
formance at  Burton's,  in  January,  1853, 
made  one  of  the  notable  chain  of  Dickens 
plays  for  which  this  house  was  noted.  At 
the  Winter  Garden  throughout  Novem- 
ber. 1853,  Boucicault's  version  was  pre- 
sented with  Dion  Boucicault  himself  as 
Mantalini,  Joseph  Jefferson  as  Newman 
Noggs,  Agnes  Robertson  as  Smike,  and 
George  Holland  as  the  Specimen  Boy.  It 
was  at  one  time  a  popular  bill  with  A.  M. 
Palmer's  great  company  at  the  Union 
Square.  At  all  times  the  centre  of  dra- 
matic interest  has  been  Smike.  So  pro- 
nounced has  this  been  that  the  adaptations 
most  used  have  generally  been  called 
Smike,  or,  in  some  instances,  The  For- 
tunes of  Siitike. 

Nicholas  Xicklcby  was  acted  in  French 
at  the  Ambigu-Comique  Theatre,  Paris, 
only  a  short  time  after  the  appearance  of 
the  novel.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
subject  of  a  most  amusing  account,  to  be 
found  in  Frazer's  Magazine  for  March, 
1842,  written  by  one  no  less  distinguished 
than  Dickens  himself.  It  is  in  the  hap- 
piest style  of  Dickens's  gifted  admirer, 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

The  mention  of  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  in  connection  with  the  drama  at 
once  suggests  Lotta,  whose  Little  Nell 
and  Marchioness  are  twin  memories  in 
Die  kens  ian  triumphs  with  Irving's  Jingle, 
Florence's  Cuttle,  Cushman's  Nancy,  and 
Jefferson's  Caleb.  There  have  been  but 
few  other  presentations,  none  notable,  of 
this  novel  in  America.  The  last  is  of  re- 
cent memory  when,  at  the  Herald  Square 
only  two  years  ago  Mary  Saunders  es- 
sayed what  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
except  as  "Lotta's  old  parts."  It  seems 
natural  to  say  "of  course"  it  was  Stirling 
who  made  the  first  London  version  given 
at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Adelphi,  November 
9,  1840.  The  title  was  Old  Curiosity 
Shop;  or,  One  Hour  front  Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock.  In  the  advertisement  it 
was  described  as  "a  burletta."  It  intro- 
duced Master  Humphrey  himself. 

From  the  time  of  its  appearance  Bar- 
naby  Rndgc  seems  to  have  possessed  less 
attraction  for  the  adapter  than  any  of 
Dickens's  novels,  unless  exception  he 
made  of  Little  Dorrit  on  equal  terms  of 
infrequency.  Almost  as  obscure  is  the 
stage  career  of  Our  Mutual  Friend. 
Nevertheless  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
capital  play  in  the  story  of  John  Harmon's 


trial  of  Bella  Wilfer  and  the  amiable  con- 
nivance of  Mr.  Boffins.  Indeed,  there  are 
in  this  remarkable  novel  several  stories 
and  characters  as  dramatic  and  amusing 
as  in  any  other  of  Dickens's  work,  though 
nothing  else  so  suggestive  for  practical 
play-making  as  the  incidents  surround- 
ing the  Boffins  household.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  this  view  possessed  the 
dramatist  who  wrote  "The  Golden  Dust- 
man" from  Our  Mutual  Friend,  produced 
some  time  since  in  London,  and  the  only 
adaptation  of  this  book  of  which  I  have 
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been  able  to  find  any  record.  Though 
Dickens  confessedly  had  dramatisation  in 
mind  when  he  was  writing  Great  Expec- 
tations, this  book  has  never  had  anything 
like  the  stage  vogue  of  nine  or  ten  others 
of  his  stories.  The  most  marked  distinc- 
tion that  ever  came  to  it  was  to  have  \Y. 
S.  Gilbert  devote  his  skilful  energies  to 
an  acting  version,  but  even  he  apparently 
failed.    I  can  find  no  record  whatever  of 


atisation  onto  his  stage.  Stirling.  Hig- 
gle and  Lacy  all  made  plays  from  the 
novel.  Some  idea  of  the  appetite  for 
Dickens  may  l>e  deduced  from  the  follow- 
ing dates  of  a  few  of  the  earliest  produc- 
tions: Lyceum.  July  8.  1844:  Strand, 
July  15,  1844:  Victoria.  July  15.  1844: 
Queen's.  July  29.  1844.  As  in  preceding 
cases  the  effort  was  to  give  all  of  Dickens 
and  the  result  was  no  drama.    Proportion 


the  presentation  of  a  play  from  the  un- 
completed Edwin  Drood.  although 
Charles  Dickens  the  younger  and  Joseph 
Hatton  completed  a  version  which  was 
announced  for  production  at  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre,  London,  in  1880. 

Returning  to  the  chronological 
sequence,  the  completion  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  was  the  signal  for  apparently 
every  manager  in  London  to  rush  a  dram- 


snggested  itself  later  and  the  succeeding 
dramas  from  the  hook  have  shown  Peck- 
sniff's trusting  apprentice  as  the  central 
figure  and  Tom  Pinch  has  given  his  name 
to  the  play.  E.  S.  W'illard's  portrait  of 
this  amiable  character  is  fresh  in  memory 
as  it  was  rich  in  charms.  The  melodrama 
with  its  lurid  incidents  and  low  comedy 
has  become  a  high  comedy  of  character. 
In  the  early  versions  Mrs.  Gamp  was 
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always  acted  by  a  man,  and  Bailey,  the 
Boots  at  Todger's,  almost  invariably  by  a 
young  woman.  The  impersonation  of 
character  by  players  of  the  opposite  sex 
has  been  in  evidence  in  nearly  all  the 
Dickens  plays.  Besides  Sairey  and 
Bailey,  there  are  of  record  an  admirable 
Betsy  Prig  by  Mr.  Collier ;  Tilly  Slowboy 
by  Lionel  Brough ;  Smike  by  numerous 
well-known  actresses;  Tiny  Tim  by  a 
young  girl  whenever  it  is  played ;  Toots 
by  Mary  Taylor ;  Artful  Dodger  by  Miss 
Thome;  even  a  Sam  Weller  by  Nelly 
Farren,  and  Jennie  Lee  has  been  playing 
Jo  for  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"To  Dombey  and  Son,"  says  Hutton  in 
his  Plays  and  Players,  "Burton  owed 
much  of  his  success  as  manager  and  ac- 
tor; Brougham  his  first  success  as  writer 
or  adapter  of  plays,  and  Mrs.  Hoey  her 
great  success  as  artist  and  public  favour- 
ite ;  and,  above  all,  we,  the  public,  are  in- 
debted to  Dombey  and  Son  for  Mrs. 
Hoey,  for  Burton,  for  Brougham,  and  for 
the  lesser  stars  it  developed  and  presented 
to  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  thank  our  'stars' 
for  Dombey  and  Son,  and  Dombey  and 
Son  for  our  'stars.'  " 

The  play  seems  always  to  have  been 
more  popular  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  associated  with  any  of  the 
great  names  of  the  London  stage,  where- 
as here,  in  addition  to  those  referred  to 
by  Hutton,  the  late  W.  J.  Florence  found 
in  Cuttle  an  imperishable  bond  to  the 
hearts  of  his  audiences  and  a  reason  for 
permanent  fame  unsustained  even  by  any 
of  his  other  celebrated  creations.  When 
he  visited  England  Punch  assented  that 
Phiz-ically  Florence  was  Cuttle  down  to 
the  ground,  and  his  success  was  other- 
wise unqualified.  Dickens  himself  de- 
clared that  the  American  comedian  had 
thoroughly  realised  his  conception  of  the 
character.  When  Dickens  saw  Florence 
as  Cuttle,  the  play  was  being  acted  in 
Manchester  and  Henry  Irving  gave,  no 
doubt,  admirable  support  in  the  role  of 
Mr.  Dombey.  In  England  this  adapta- 
tion is  sometimes  billed  as  Heart's  De- 
light. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
vogue  which  attended  the  American 
stage-birth  of  David  CopperHeld.  It  was 
almost  a  duplicate  of  the  quartette  of  sim- 
ultaneous productions  of  Martin  Chuz- 
clewit.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
a  flash  in  the  pan.    Some  English  praise 


survives  for  Samuel  Emery  as  Dan'l  Peg- 
gotty,  and  Micawber  has  proved  a  blessed 
opportunity  to  several  of  our  comedians 
from  Burton  to  Stuart  Robson,  but, 
though  in  point  of  popularity  it  stands 
among  the  first  of  the  novels,  it  is  among 
the  least  of  the  plays.  Bleak  House  and 
Little  Dorrit  followed  in  succession,  but 
left  no  permanent  impression  beyond 
Jennie  Lee's  perennial  Jo,  in  England, 
and,  in  America,  the  opportunity  which 
Janauschek  found  to  wrest  a  memorable 
triumph  from  Lady  Dedlock  and  Hor- 
tcnse,  A  somewhat  fluffy  statesman  said 
after  seeing  Bleak  House  in  Washing- 
ton :  "Janauschek  as  Lady  Dedlock  was 
most  artistic,  nevertheless  the  woman 
who  acted  Hortense  was  really  greater." 

It  was  ten  years  after  Dombey  that 
adapters  and  authors  found  their  next 
substantial  material  in  Dickens.  The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  a  product  of  1859. 
Various  have  been  the  designations  of  the 
stage  version  from  the  title  of  the  book, 
from  Palgrave  Simpson  and  Herman 
Merivale's  All  for  Her  to  The  Only  Way, 
made  familiar  to  us  by  Henry  Miller's 
Sydney  Carton.  But  though  this  great 
dramatic  novel  did  produce  dramas  it  was 
more  prolific  of  discussions.  Just  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  there  was  produced  (November 
10,  1859),  a  play  by  Watts  Phillips, 
called  The  Dead  Heart.  It  was  a  story 
of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  a  rescue  from  the 
Bastile  nearly  twenty  years  after,  and  the 
self-surrender  of  a  young  man  to  the 
guillotine  to  save  the  life  of  his  friend. 
There  was  at  once  an  acrimonious  argu- 
ment which  did  not  become  any  less  in- 
volved by  reference  to  a  similar  incident 
in  the  elder  Dumas's  Le  Chevalier  de  la 
Maison  Rouge.  A  fairly  thorough  and  a 
thoroughly  fair  exposition  of  the  contro- 
versy may  be  found  in  the  New  Review 
for  1889  over  John  Coleman's  name, 
However,  A  Dead  Heart  secured  early 
possession  of  the  theatre  and  held  it  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  popularity  from 
Carton's  early  stage  career.  The  belief 
seems  always  to  have  been  accepted  that 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  contains  better  and 
more  feasible  material  for  a  play  than  any 
other  of  Dickens's  novels,  but  a  dramatist 
has  not  yet  appeared  to  do  justice  to  the 
story. 

Some  of  Dickens's  minor  pieces  have 
proved  the  major  successes  of  those  who 
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have  prepared  them  for  the  stage  or  have 
acted  in  them.  They  have  usually  been 
done  into  one  act.  The  novelist  himself 
wrote,  "as  a  sort  of  practical  joke,"  a 
piece  called  The  Strange  Gentleman, 
from  his  story  of  "The  Great  Winglebury 
Duel."  The  Keeleys,  who  acted  in  nearly 
all  the  other  adaptations,  presented  The 
Battle  of  Life  at  Christmas  time,  1846, 
and  Toole  afterward  played  Ben  Britain 
with  much  success.  He  has  also  been 
much  praised  for  his  Tetterby  in  The 
Haunted  Man,  and  Toby  Veck  in  The 
Chimes,  which  latter  part  found  a  re- 
markable exponent  in  this  country  In 
Charles  Burke,  an  admired  comedian,  the 
first  husband  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Jefferson 
(third).  No  dramatisation  has  ever  been 
made  of  The  Lamplighter's  Story.  The 
reason  is  that  in  this  instance  the  business 
of  adaptation  was  reversed.  Dickens 
wrote  a  farce  called  The  Lamplighter  for 
Co  vent  Garden  Theatre  under  W.  C. 
Macready,  and  later  made  the  narrative 
version  which  became  a  part  of  "The  Pic- 
nic Papers — By  various  hands.  Edited 
by  Charles  Dickens."  The  little  play 
from  The  Holly  Tree  has  given  many  an 
actor  a  good  chance  as  Boots. 

However,  the  most  popular  of  the 
short  pieces  have  been  A  Christmas 
Carol  and  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 
Many  were  the  dramatisations  which  ap- 
peared almost  as  quickly  as  the  first  story 
itself.  Scrooge  and  Bob  Cratchit,  sus- 
tained by  the  supernatural  element  which 
never  fails  on  the  stage  and  by  the  in- 
herent charm  of  the  story,  carried  the 
Carol  at  once  into  dramatic  favour  which 
it  enjoyed  for  years.  Stirling  put  it  into 
"three  staves,"  but  Bamett  recast  it  into 
two  acts.  Nothing  of  the  original  was 
sacrificed,  however,  for  they  collectively 
contained  thirteen  scenes.     Dickens  at- 


tended the  rehearsals  of  Stirling's  play. 
The  dramatist,  thinking  to  make  Tiny 
Tim  (a  pretty  child)  more  effective,  or- 
dered a  set  of  irons  and  bandages  for  his 
supposed  weak  leg.  When  Dickens  saw 
this  tried  on  the  child,  he  protested :  "No, 
Stirling,  no;  this  won't  do!  Remember 
how  painful  it  would  be  to  many  in  the 
audience  having  crippled  children."  The 
first  Christmas  next  after  its  publication 
A  Christmas  Carol,  Stirling's  version, 
was  the  festival  bill  at  the  Park,  New 
York,  and  succeeding  yule-tides  saw  va- 
rious repetitions. 

So  there  remains  only  to  tell  of  the 
stage  career  of  the  fifth  of  the  Christmas 
stories,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  which 
is  the  one  Dickens  adaptation  preserved 
for  our  present  enjoyment.  Originally  it 
was  presented  "in  three  chirps,"  at  the 
City  of  London  Theatre,  January  7, 
1846,  just  a  fortnight  after  its  appearance 
in  book  form.  Albert  Smith  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  version  seen  the  twenty-first 
of  the  month  following  at  the  Park  The- 
atre. He  included  a  character  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  trace, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Cricket.  The  early  ver- 
sions were,  however,  decidedly  crude  and 
were  characterised,  as  were  all  the  first 
adaptations  of  Dickens  by  the  haste  with 
which  they  were  rushed  before  the  public 
after  the  appearance  of  the  respective 
stories.  Dion  Boucicault  made  a  new 
version,  the  one  concurrently  presented, 
and  it  was  acted  for  the  first  time  Sep- 
tember 14,  1859,  under  the  title  Dot. 
After  that  night  it  was  always  Caleb  and 
not  Dot  whom  the  public  came  to  see. 
Joseph  Jefferson  was  the  toy-maker  of 
that  memorable  evening,  and  this  crea- 
tion has  survived  as  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  his  fame. 

Paul  Wilstach. 


HERE   AND   THERE 


Of  several  letters  that  have  been  sent 

us  on  the  same  general 

AdBini  SMpon     subject,  we   publish  the 

AdairBi^cbby.      following  one  as  a  text 

for  certain  remarks  that 

we  are  going  to  make : 

I  think  that  it  would  gratify  a  good  many 
of  your  readers  if  you  would  give  your  views 
on  the  Sampson-Schley  controversy.    While  I 


do  not  always  agree  with  what  you  write,  and, 
in  fact,  often  violently  disagree,  I  feel  that 
you  form  your  judgments  independently,  and 
that  they  are  sincere.  Which  side  do  you  take 
in  this  matter,  and  why  do  you  take  it? 

As  to  the  various  questions  which  are 
at  present  very  much  before  the  public 
mind  with  reference  to  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson  and  Rear-Admiral  Schley,  any 
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discussion  ought  to  begin  with  a  consid- 
eration of  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
men  as  these  have  been  revealed  in  their 
public  acts.  Admiral  Sampson  repre- 
sents the  type  of  naval  officer  who  is, 
above  all  else,  strictly  and  most  com- 
mendably  professional.  Cold  in  tem- 
perament, clear-headed,  dispassionate 
and  self-controlled,  he  has  many  of  the 
traits  that  were  to  be  found  in  Moltke  and 
that  contributed  so  largely  to  that  sol- 
dier's phenomenal  success.  His  chief 
aim  has  been  to  perform  with  absolute 
efficiency  the  tasks  assigned  him,  and  in 
doing  so  to  spare  no  pains,  to  shrink  from 
no  sacrifice,  to  leave  no  detail  unnoticed 
or  unprovided  for.  He  has  a  very  high 
degree  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  he 
represents  both  what  is  best  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  navy  and  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  new.  Whether  he  cares  for 
popular  applause  we  do  not  know.  He 
certainly  has  never  courted  it,  and  least 
of  all  has  he  suffered  any  thought  of  it 
to  influence  his  action.  He  would  prob- 
ably never  be  described  in  the  easy-going 
parlance  of  private  life  as  "a  good  fel- 
low." He  is  too  reserved,  too  austere,  too 
serious,  in  fact,  too  professional,  for  that. 
His  tactlessness  is  sometimes  almost  re- 
pellent ;  as  when,  upon  his  tardy  arrival 
at  the  battle  of  Santiago,  in  response  to 
Commodore  Schley's  enthusiastic  signal 
of  congratulation,  he  made  the  coldly 
curt  reply,  "Report  your  casualties."  We 
fancy  that  he  is  not  a  famous  spinner 
of  yarns,  a  jovial  soul,  a  boon  companion. 
But  we  know  that  in  the  navy  he  is  re- 
garded with  profound  respect,  and  that 
he  was  precisely  the  officer  to  take  the 
chief  naval  comman'd  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish  War.  His  promotion  to  that 
post  of  tremendous  responsibility  was 
wonderfully  justified  by  the  event;  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  navy  as  a  whole  ap- 
proved it  at  the  time.  The  smashing  of 
Cervera's  fleet  was  just  as  much  his  work 
as  though  his  own  hand  had  fired  every 
gun  upon  that  memorable  day  of  victory. 

Rear-Admiral  Schley  is  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  man.  He  is,  first  of  all,  a  man 
of  impulse,  of  eager  action — in  fact,  a 
man  more  typically  French  than  Anglo- 
Saxon.  You  can  see  that  in  his  face,  and 
yon  can  discern  it  in  his  record.  He  is 
much  more  easy-going  than  Admiral 
Sampson,  less  intellectual,  less  steady,  less 


sure  of  himself  in  any  sudden  emergency. 
He  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  public,  and  he 
likes  the  approval  of  the  public  even  in 
its  casual  manifestations.  Applause  is 
almost  as  sweet  to  him  as  it  is  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  his  appreciation  of  it  is 
almost  as  naif.  He  is  decidedly  a  "good 
fellow ;"  and  he  knows  something  of  the 
ways  of  politicians.  His  impulsiveness, 
his  easy  manners,  his  approbativeness,  his 
lack  of  reserve,  all  tend  to  make  him 
liked  by  many  whose  standards  of  judg- 
ment are  personal  rather  than  profes- 
sional. To  these  he  must  appear  delight- 
fully human,  where  Admiral  Sampson 
would  seem  only  a  naval  martinet.  For 
the  rest,  Admiral  Schley  is  undoubtedly 
a  gallant  sailor.  The  doubt  that  has  been 
expressed  regarding  his  physical  courage 
is  absolutely  monstrous.  It  has  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  justification  in  the 
recorded  facts.  He  is  unquestionably  as 
brave  a  man  as  any  navy  in  the  world  can 
show.  But  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  moral  courage  the  case  is  not 
so  clear.  A  nature  so  impetuous  as  his 
and  one  so  sensitive  to  opinion  is  apt  to 
lead  its  possessor  into  complications ;  and 
this,  we  think,  is  illustrated  in  the  rec- 
ord of  Rear-Admiral  Schley.  Not  to  be 
tedious,  let  us  take  the  single  incident  of 
the  famous  "loop"  described  by  the 
Brooklyn  at  the  fight  off  Santiago.  This 
manoeuvre  was  beyond  all  question  pre- 
cisely what  the  situation  called  for.  The 
comparatively  light -armoured  Brooklyn 
had  drawn  too  near  the  Spanish  vessels, 
and  it  was  the  part  of  an  able  commander 
to  avoid  a  risk  which  had  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  approach  of  our  heav- 
ily armoured  battle-ships.  Enough  had 
been  done  for  glory,  and  the  "loop"  was 
well  conceived  and  admirably  executed 
That  the  Brooklyn  was  likely  to  blanket 
the  fire  of  the  Texas  unless  she  shifted 
her  position  is  also  the  opinion  of  most 
intelligent  persons  who  have  carefully 
examined  the  diagram  which  the  New 
York  Sun  has  several  times  published  to 
support  a  contention  which  the  diagram 
itself  refutes.  Commodore  Schley's  ex- 
clamation, "Damn  the  Texas!  Let  her 
take  care  of  herself !"  was  simply  the  im- 
patient utterance  of  an  officer  who  re- 
sented his  subordinate's  hesitation  to 
obey  a  command  which  required  the 
promptest  action  for  its.  success.  That 
the   Brooklyn   might  have  rammed  the 
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Texas  is  conceivable.  The  Brooklyn 
might  certainly  have  done  so  had  she  not 
been  skilfully  handled ;  but  she  was  skil- 
fully handled,  and  she  did  not  ram  the 
Texas.  In  other  words,  Commodore 
Schley  knew  what  he  was  about.  So  far, 
so  good.  Had  he  made  his  explanation 
of  this  with  simplicity  and  frankness, 
and  accepted  the  whole  responsibility  of 
everything  that  he  had  done  and  said  on 
that  occasion,  his  action  would  have  been 
viewed  by  every  one  as  not  only  satisfac- 
tory but  commendable.  But  here  came 
in  that  unfortunate  tendency  of  his  to 
be  unprofessional,  to  concern  himself 
with  what  people  generally  may  think, 
to  play  a  little  to  the  gallery.  It  occurred 
to  Commodore  Schley  that  perhaps  the 
motive  which  led  him  to  execute  the 
manoeuvre  of  the  "loop"  might  be  misun- 
derstood by  the  newspapers  and  by  the 
public.  So,  with  deplorable  shortsight- 
edness, in  his  various  statements  made 
directly  and  through  his  friends,  he 
hedged  and  backed  and  filled  and  quib- 
bled. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  edit  the  report 
made  by  Lieutenant  Hodgson,  and  to 
suppress  a  part  of  that  officer's  account 
of  what  occurred.  By  so  doing  he 
brought  upon  himself  the  very  criticism 
that  he  was  so  anxious  to  avoid ;  and  he 
has  in  consequence  suffered  severely, 
where  a  good  stiff  backbone  and  a  proper 
stock  of  moral  courage  would  have  car- 
ried him  through  unscathed. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  enemies 
or  the  friends  of  Rear-Admiral  Schley 
deserve  the  greater  condemnation  for  all 
that  they  have  said  and  written  since  this 
most  discreditable  controversy  first  be- 
gan. Among  his  journalistic  enemies 
the  New  York  Sun  appears  to  us  to  have 
got  itself  into  the  deepest  depths.  The 
Sun  is  ready  to  avow  at  any  time  that 
President  McKinley  is  wise  and  able 
and  patriotic.  It  is  also  ready  to  avow 
at  any  time  even  with  curses  that  Rear- 
Admiral  Schley  has  shown  himself  to  be 
inefficient,  insubordinate  and  cowardly. 
Yet  after  the  Spanish  War  had  ended, 
the  wise  and  able  and  patriotic  Mc- 
Kinley, knowing  all  the  facts,  caused 
the  aforesaid  Schley  to  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States.  But  if  the  aforesaid 
Schley  had  in  reality  been  inefficient,  in- 


subordinate, and  cowardly,  then  the 
President  who  promoted  him  was  dis- 
honouring the  service,  rewarding  base- 
ness, and  violating  his  own  solemn  oath 
of  office.  Hence,  either  President  Mc- 
Kinley is  not  wise  and  able  and  patriotic, 
or  else  Rear-Admiral  Schley  has  not 
been  inefficient,  insubordinate  and  cow- 
ardly. This  is  a  square  dilemma,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  it  squarely  met  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Sun,— not  with 
hoots  and  jeers  and  cheap  vituperation, 
but  in  a  manner  to  recall  the  intellectual 
ability  of  the  elder  Dana.  The  elder 
Dana  was  almost  always  cynical.  He 
was  frequently  vindictive.  He  was  some- 
times positively  malignant.  But  he  was 
consistently  true  to  his  own  intellectual 
standards,  he  was  brilliantly  logical,  and 
he  never  made  himself  ridiculous.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that,  even  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  point  against  an  enemy  (and 
he  was  a  splendid  hater),  he  would  ever 
have  described  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Maclay  as 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  Ameri- 
can historians. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley's  misguided  or  besotted 
friends?  The  sensational  journalists, 
the  foolish  Southerners  who  imagine 
that  because  he  is  a  native  of  the  South, 
the  criticism  which  he  has  received  has 
any  sectional  significance — the  senatorial 
coyotes,  the  writers  such  as  Mr.  Ambrose 
Bierce,  who,  in  discussing  this  question, 
have  too  often  allowed  exceptional  liter- 
ary talent  to  drift  into  the  depths  of 
drivel ;  the  harm  which  some  of  these 
men  have  done  to  themselves  is  great; 
but  the  harm  which  they  are  doing  Ad- 
miral Schley  is  greater  still.  Their  atti- 
tude during  the  past  few  weeks  seems 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence. 
Admiral  Schley,  because  the  criticism 
heaped  upon  him  had  become  intolerable, 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ap- 
point a  formal  Court  of  Inquiry  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  every  point  at 
issue.  The  Secretary  granted  his  re- 
quest. What  course  could  be  more 
proper?  What  else  could  any  honour- 
able gentleman  do?  What  more  satis- 
factory means  could  be  devised  for 
silencing  his  slanderers  and  removing 
forever  the  cloud  which  rests,  we  believe 
unjustly,  upon  his  reputation  as  an  offi- 
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cer  of  the  navy?  This  court  is  precisely 
like  the  "court  of  honour"  with  which 
Continental  armies  and  navies  are  famil- 
iar. It  was  Admiral  Schley's  own  wish 
that  such  a  court  should  be  convened. 
Yet  all  his  yellow  friends  have  set  up 
a  portentous  howl  that  he  is  being  perse- 
cuted, and  that,  in  the  Dooley  phrase,  he 
is  to  be  tried  for  having  been  victorious  I 
From  such  friends  as  these  Rear-Admiral 
Schley  should  most  devoutly  pray  to  be 
delivered. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  is  composed  of 
three  men  of  the  highest  distinction  and 
of  unblemished  reputation.  Americans 
have  known  and  admired  them  for  years. 
Their  names  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  Republic.  Their  personal  honour 
is  unquestioned.  Their  devotion  to  the 
service  and  to  their  country  has  been  at- 
tested by  every  public  action  of  their 
lives.  They  have  no  bias,  no  wish  for 
aught  but  the  unsullied  truth.  Dewey, 
Howison,  and  Benham — if  these  three 
men  can  not  render  exact  and  impartial 
justice    to    a    comrade,    then,    humanly 


speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice 
on  this  earth.  When  they  shall  have  begun 
their  task,  the  voice  of  criticism  should  be 
stilled.  We  believe  that  when  their  ver- 
dict shall  be  rendered  it  will  declare  that, 
in  spite  of  minor  errors  of  judgment  such 
as  every  mortal  man  is  liable  to  make, 
Rear-Admiral  Schley  is  entitled  to  all  the 
honours  that  belong  of  right  to  a  gallant. 
generous,  high-minded  gentleman;  and 
that  so  far  as  this  verdict  may  indirectly 
affect  the  public  estimation  of  Admiral 
Sampson,  it  will  only  strengthen  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  Americans. 
But  whatever  the  Court  of  Inquiry  may 
declare  to  be  the  truth,  its  declaration 
should  be  accepted  without  question  and 
without  complaint.  This  attitude,  indeed, 
is  the  only  one  that  is  patriotic.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  is  manly.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  is  decent.  If  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  shall  fail  to 
see  this,  they  will  bring  discredit,  deep 
and  lasting,  upon  themselves  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  upon  their  country. 

H.  T.  P. 
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THE   STEEL  TRUST  AND   THE  STRIKE. 

On  July  13  Theodore  F.  Shaffer, 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Plate  Workers, 
declared  a  strike,  to  take  effect  on  July  15 
against  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  American  Steel  Hoop  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company,  three  of  the  seven  constituent 
companies*  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  This  steel  trust  was  incor- 
porated on  February  25,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  under  a  single  management 
the  control  of  most  of  the  bulkier  steel 
and  iron  products  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  corporation  was  capitalised 
for  at  least  twice  its  actual  value,  yet  the 

*That  is,  seven  companies  finally  implicated 
in  the  dispute,  and  alone  spoken  of  in  this 
article.  There  are  actually  ten  companies  in 
the  Trust;  see  Bookman  for  April  and  May. 


aggregate  face  value  of  its  securities, 
amounting  to  $1,404,000,000,  marked  the 
company  out  as  the  largest  and  appar- 
ently the  most  powerful  combination  of 
capital  in  the  world.  As  such,  it  became 
of  special  interest  to  trade  unions,  always 
apprehensive  lest  unfettered  employers 
should  illegitimately  increase  their  gains 
through  lowering  wages  and  oppressing 
the  workingman.  And  so,  to  build  up  a 
countervailing  power,  the  Amalgamated 
Association  essayed  to  organise  all  the 
men  who  laboured  at  skilled  jobs  in  the 
rolling  mills  of  the  corporation.  The  task 
was  not  new  to  the  Amalgamated. 
Formed  on  August  4,  1876,  this  associa- 
tion grew  rapidly  until,  in  1890  to  1893, 
it  lost  its  hold  on  the  Carnegie  mills  in 
the  terrible  Homestead  strike,  and 
through  separate  disagreements  lost  also 
the  sheet  steel  plants  at  Apollo  and 
Leechburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  large 
mills  of  Jones  and  Laughlins.  For  some 
years  thereafter  the  Amalgamated  was  at 
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a  low  ebb,  especially  as  the  many  iron 
"puddlers"  in  the  Association  had  been 
displaced  in  the  mills  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  steel  for  iron  in  manufac- 
tures. Later,  however,  and  mainly 
through  the  unionising  of  the  American 
Tin  Plate  Company,  the  Amalgamated 
regained  prestige.  The  situation  before 
the  strike  was  that  many  of  the  plate  roll- 
ing mills  of  the  corporation  were  union- 
ised, and  several  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  were  not.  Outside  of  the  roll- 
ing mills  the  Amalgamated  had  a  scat- 
tered membership  of  skilled  workmen  in 
various  departments,  while  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labour  had  a  consid- 
erable membership  of  unskilled  workmen. 
The  Amalgamated,  however,  itself  affili- 
ated with  the  Federation  of  Labour,  was 
the  only  really  compact  and  powerful 
union  in  the  corporation. 

The  trouble  culminating  in  the  strike 
seems  to  have  begun  early  in  the  year, 
when  seven  men  were  discharged  from 
the  McKeesport  works  of  the  American 
Sheet  Steel  Company,  presumably  be- 
cause they  were  known  to  belong  to  the 
union.  It  is  said  presumably,  because, 
among  other  things,  upon  representations 
made  by  the  Association,  six  of  the  seven 
men  discharged  were  reinstated ;  and  up- 
on the  basis  of  their  reinstatement,  a  truce 
was  patched  up  until  it  came  time  to  sign 
the  annual  "scale,"  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  I.  The  slight  advances  in  wages 
then  asked  for  by  the  union  were  readily 
granted  by  the  manufacturers,  but  the 
union  asked*  in  addition  that  the  "scale" 
should  be  signed,  not  only  for  the  union, 
but  also  for  the  non-union  mills  of  the 
Sheet  Steel,  Steel  Hoop  and  Tin  Plate 
companies.  Of  the  non-union  mills,  the 
principal  were  the  Clark,  Painter,  and 
Lindsay  and  McCutcheon  works  of  the 
Steel  Hoop  Company,  the  McKeesport 
and  Wellsville  works  of  the  Sheet  Steel 
Company,  and  the  Monessen  works  of 
the  Tin  Plate  Company.  Against  the  Tin 
Plate  Company  the  union  had  no  griev- 
ance, for  all  that  company's  mills  were 
union  with  the  exception  of  those  at 
Monessen,  and  the  latter,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  work  carried  on  there,  had 

•The  union  at  the  very  first  asked  that  the 
"scale"  should  be  siuiicd  for  all  the  mills  of 
all  seven  companies  of  the  corporation;  but 
this  demand  was  so  evidently  unreasonable 
that  it  was  withdrawn. 


been  regularly  operated  under  a  separate 
"scale"  with  flie  full  consent  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. When  difficulty  was  experienced 
with  the  other  two  companies,  however, 
the  union  threw  the  Tin  Plate  Company 
into  the  scale,  and  when  the  Trust, 
though  conceding  four  non-union  mills 
to  the  Association,  would  not  permit  every 
mill  to  be  organised,  the  Association  de- 
clared a  strike  against  the  three  com- 
panies. Prior  to  this  time  the  "scale"  had 
been  signed  for  the  ensuing  year  for 
every  mill  of  the  Tin  Plate  Company  out- 
side of  Monessen,  and  these  contracts  the 
union  quashed,  quoting,  as  their  justifica- 
tion, an  article  of  the  Association's  con- 
stitution to  the  effect  that  "should  one 
mill  in  a  combine  or  trust  have  a  diffi- 
culty, all  mills  in  said  combine  or  trust 
shall  cease  work  until  such  grievance  is 
settled."  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  con- 
stitution, which  rose  supreme  over  con- 
tracts, the  union  was  willing  to  promise, 
and  did  promise  the  Trust,  that  if  it 
would  only  sign  the  "scale"  for  all  the 
mills  of  the  three  companies,  there 
should  be  no  stoppage  of  work  in  any 
of  the  mills  of  those  companies  on  ac- 
count of*  any  "difficulty"  which  might 
be  experienced  over  the  "scale"  in  the 
mills  of  the  other  four  companies  of  the 
Trust. 

When  the  strike  went  into  effect,  some 
74,000  men,  it  was  said,  went  out,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  40,000  belonged  to  the 
union ;  of  the  remainder,  the  larger  num- 
ber were  unskilled  labourers,  whose  em- 
ployment depended  upon  the  working  of 
the  union  men.  The  declaration  of  the 
union  that  the  men  in  the  non-union  mills 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Association 
was  in  large  part  proved  true,  for  the 
majority  of  non-union  mills  were  forced 
to  shut  down.  Of  the  companies,  the  Tin 
Plate  suffered  most  severely,  all  of  its 
mills  except  Monessen  being  closed;  the 
Steel  Hoop  ran  in  full  only  its  plant  at 
Portage,  while  the  Sheet  Steel  had  its 
usual  output  cut  about  in  half. 

When  the  union  perceived  that  the 
strike  was  making  but  moderate  headway, 
and  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  was 
rather  against  t-hem,  negotiations  were 
again  entered  into  or  rather  resumed 
with  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  ex-oMeio 
ruler  of  the  Steel  Trust,  and  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  its  president.  At  a  conference 
held  on  August  J  the  Association  prac- 
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tically  offered  to  accept  the  Trust's  com- 
promise proposal  of  July  13  with  regard 
to  the  Tin  Sheet*  and  Sheet  Steelf  com- 
panies, and  as  concerned  the  Steel  Hoop 
Company,  asked  that  the  "scale"  be  signed 
for  such  mills  as  had  been  previously 
recognised  as  union  or  had  proved  their 
union  sentiments  by  going  out  on  strike. 
But  the  Trust  was  no  longer  inclined 
toward  compromise,  and  agreed  only  to 
sign  the  "scale"  for  works  previously 
signed  for,  and  then  with  the  exception 
of  the  Old  Meadow  and  Saltsburg  mills. 
The  union,  not  consenting  to  this,  Presi- 
dent Shaffer,  on  August  6,  ordered  a 
strike,  to  take  effect  after  August  10,  of 
"all  Amalgamated  and  other  union  men 
in  name  and  heart"  at  work  in  the  re- 
maining partially  unionised  companies  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
These  companies  were  the  National  Steel, 
National  Tube  and  Federal  Steel ;  for  the 
Carnegie,  the  greatest  of  the  seven  com- 
panies, had  rid  itself  of  unionism  by  fire 
and  sword  in  the  Homestead  strike  of 
1892.  On  August  p  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labour,  an  incompact  organi- 
sation but  with  an  estimated  membership 
of  900,000,  pledged,  through  its  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  Gompers,  to  give  full  moral 
and  financial  support  to  the  Amalga- 
mated, •  and  to  extend  aid  to  all  men 
whomsoever  who  struck  in  the  Associa- 
tion's behalf.  In  his  letter  to  this  effect 
Mr.  Gompers  did  not  touch  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Amalgamated  was  about  to 
break  contracts  signed  with  the  union 
mills  of  the  three  additional  companies 
declared  against.  But  President  Shaffer 
had  referred  to  this  in  his  strike  order, 
saying,  "You  will  be  told  that  you  have 
signed  contracts.  .  .  .  Remember,  before 
you  agreed  to  any  contract,  you  took  an 
obligation  to  the  Amalgamated."  The 
Association  "now  calls  you  in  this  hour 
of  need." 

An  hour  of  need  it  undoubtedly  was. 
For  the  Amalgamated  was  strong  only  in 
the  rolling  mills  of  the  various  plants, 
had  sparse  public  sympathy,  a  bad  record 
for  losing  strikes,  and  a  questionable  one 

•Tin  Sheet— The  "scale"  to  be  operalive,  as 
signed  for  all  mills;  Monessen  excepted  from 

tSheet  Steel.— The  "scale"  to  be  signed  for 
all  mills  previously  signed  for,  including  the 
non-union  mills  of  Old  Meadow  and  Saltsburg, 
and  also  for  the  McKeesport  and  Wellsville 
works,  not  previously  signed  for. 


for  initiating  them;  and  had,  moreover, 
mainly  because  the  Carnegie  plants  were 
non-union,  no  means  of  absolutely  corral- 
ling any  one  output  of  the  Trust.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Association  had  committed 
a  grave  tactical  error  in  first  declaring  a 
strike  against  only  three  of  the  Trust's 
companies,  and  so  forewarning  the  other 
three,  and  in  later  giving  the  Trust  the 
better  half  of  a  week's  notice  before  the 
second  strike  order  went  into  effect. 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  whole  matter, 
outside  of  the  violation  of  contracts  by 
the  Amalgamated,  there  were  various 
and  vociferous  opinions.  It  was  at  least 
clear  that  both  parties  to  the  dispute  pre- 
ferred to  ward  off  intimate  inquiries  on 
the  subject  and  to  keep  the  public  strictly 
outside  of  a  shell  of  fact  atmosphered 
in  misty  generalisation.  The  one  side 
professed  with  regard  to  the  mills  in  con- 
troversy that  protection  from  the  union 
had  merely  been  afforded  to  non-union 
workers  in  accordance  with  justice  and 
the  wishes  of  the  men ;  the  other  side  as- 
serted that  the  non-union  men  were  pin- 
ing to  get  into  the  union,  but  that  the 
Trust  would  not  allow  it.  And  probably 
neither  statement  was  entirely  ingenuous 
or  bore  much  part  in  the  dispute. 

For,  as  commonly  understood,  the 
Amalgamated  was  working  for  itself, 
and  the  Trust  likewise,  and  the  two  came 
into  collision  because  both  wanted  control 
of  the  non-union  mills.  When  the  Trust 
signed  the  "scale"  for  a  mill,  it  also  cov- 
enanted to  settle  "all  differences  that 
might  arise  between  the  workmen  and 
the  mill  owners"  in  conference  with  the 
Amalgamated  Association  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  Association ;  and  thereby  the 
Trust  made  the  Association  a  managing 
director  in  the  mill.  Now,  if  all  the  mills 
were  unionised,  the  Trust,  through  its 
size  alone,  would  have  its  output  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Association ;  because  al- 
ternative skilled  workmen  in  sufficiently 
large  numbers,  could  not  readily  be  found 
by  the  Trust,  if  at  all. 

In  that  case  the  Association  could  dic- 
tate to  the  Trust  the  price  at  which  Trust 
products  would  be  delivered  to  the  Trust 
by  the  Association.  But  so  long  as  the 
Trust  retained  a  sufficient  number  of 
non-union  mills,  that  could  be  relied  upon 
to  turn  out  trust  products  for  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  day  if  necessary,  in 
strike  and  out  of  strike,  the  Trust  was  in 
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a  position  promptly  to  smash  any  at- 
tempted "corner"  on  its  goods.  And 
hence  the  Trust  purposed  to  retain  this 
non-union  factor  of  safety.  In  pursuance 
of  this  policy  there  seems  no  especial 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Trust  did,  in  cer- 
tain non-union  mills,  require  the  men  to 
sign  an  anti-union  pledge,  and  did  dis- 
charge a  number  of  men  for  breaking 
that  pledge;  and  such  action,  if  it  was 
committed,  was  without  question  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  "Anti-Discrimination 
Law"  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  precisely  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  the  Association  conceived  that  the 
Steel  Corporation,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
trusts,  would,  if  unrestrained,  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  labour  oppressors;  and 
therefore  it  behooved  the  Association  to 
unionise  the  Trust  so  thoroughly  that 
labour  could  meet  capital  on  equal  terms. 
Turned  around,  the  exact  argument 
which  impelled  the  Corporation  to  resist 
further  unionisation  impelled  the  Asso- 
ciation to  attempt  it.  For,  as  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  said,  "Organised  labour  advances  or 
recedes,  never  stands  still."  "If  the  Trust, 
by  its  great  wealth,  can  prevent  the  ex- 
tension and  growth  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  it  encompasses  its  disin- 
tegration and  destruction.  The  only 
power,  then,  standing  between  the  Trust 
and  workers  as  a  protector  is  the  tender 
mercies  of  its  directors."  To  this  argu- 
ment, slightly  incomplete  in  itself,  might 
be  added  the  statement  that  workingmen, 
no  less  than  trust  magnates,  cherish 
ambition,  suspicion  of  their  enemies,  and 
lust  for  power  and  gain.  In  any  event, 
both  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  Amalgamated  Association  saw 
for  their  constituents  high  strategic  value 
in  the  same  mills,  and  the  strike  followed. 

The  Amalgamated,  it  was  admitted, 
was  fighting  not  only  for  itself  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  whole  cause 
of  trade  unionism  in  the  skilled  branches 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries ;  and 
added  interest  was  lent  to  the  outcome 
because,  as  in  the  disastrous  machinists' 
strike  in  England  in  1897,  the  battle  was 
not  for  a  redress  of  grievances  but  for 
mastership  of  the  mills.  While  it  was 
not  contended  that  American  workmen, 
however  well  organised,  would  in  the 
near  future  endeavour  to  emulate  the 
English  workmen  in  scaling  down  pro- 
duction, shortening  hours  of  labour,  and 


opposing  labour-saving  machines,  it  was 
still  thought  that  power  gained  would  at 
least  incline  the  unions  toward  self-ease. 
It  was  noted  that  the  "scale"  of  the 
Amalgamated  already  contained  a  provi- 
sion limiting  the  amount  of  work  which 
could  be  done  by  the  men  engaged  in 
sheet  rolling,  and  it  was  more  especially 
noted  that,  in  at  least  one  colossal  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Carnegie  Company, 
non-unionism  had  proved  a  rich  paying 
proposition  for  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed. "It  has  been  computed  that  if 
the  numerals  1  to  i^  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  producing  capacity  of  the 
British  workman,  z\  must  be  taken  as 
representing  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  American  workman."  This  ratio,  the 
press  took  the  occasion  to  emphasise,  it 
was  not  desirable  to  disturb. 

That  both  the  Trust  and  the  Associa- 
tion should  have  preferred  to  penalise 
themselves  heavily  rather  than  to  place 
the  matter  before  arbitrators,  gave  rise 
to  much  comment  and  criticism.  Several 
papers  took  the  ground  that  in  cases 
where  the  public  was  liable  to  suffer  so 
severely  by  the  wholesale  suspension  of 
production,  an  impartial  hoard  of  arbitra- 
tion should  he  appointed,  possibly  .under 
governmental  direction,  with  plenary 
powers  of  decision.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  contended  that  if  the  two  parties 
interested,  who  alone  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  conditions  and 
complications  prevailing,  could  not  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  both,  there 
was  practically  no  chance  that  an  out- 
sider could  do  so.  Moreover,  an  em- 
ployer could  not  be  expected,  simply  on 
the  strength  of  an  ex-cathedra  ruling,  to 
continue  to  run  his  manufacturing  plant 
at  a  loss  or  if  he  were  subjected  to  con- 
tinual annoyance;  nor  would  employees 
remain  at  work  if  they  considered  them- 
selves underpaid  or  tyrannised  over. 

II. 


On  July  2$,  at  a  meeting  enlivened  by 
the  gyrations  of  Senator 
5cn.torncL.-tin     Benjamin   R.    Tillman's 
™s..tt  "pitchfork,"     the     State 

Democratic  Executive 
Committee  of  South  Carolina  read  Sena- 
tor John  L.  McLaurin  out  of  the  party  by 
a  vote  of  25  to  5.     The  resolution    set 
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forth  that  the  Senator,  by  voting  with  the 
Republicans  and  supporting  their  pol- 
icies, had  misrepresented  his  constitu- 
ency, ignored  the  National  Democratic 
platform,  and  that  honesty  and  self-re- 
spect therefore,  demanded  that  he  should 
immediately  tender  his  unqualified  resig- 
nation. In  his  reply,  made  public  on 
August  6,  Senator  McLaurin  stated  that 
the  Democrats  throughout  the  State,  and 
not  Mr.  Tillman  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, were  the  proper  judges  of  his  po- 
litical record.  In  due  time,  said  Senator 
McLaurin,  he  would  appeal  to  the  people 
as  to  his  course  in  aiding  cotton  fac- 
tories, opening  highways  of  commerce, 
and  endeavouring  to  gain  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  business  and  labouring  elements, 
North  and  South.  In  the  meantime  he 
offered  his  condolence  to  the  State  Com- 
mittee "on  the  unhappy  and  absurd 
situation"  into  which  they  had  been  led 
by  the  dictatorship  of  Senator  Tillman, 
In  commenting  upon  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Senators,  the  press  pointed  out 
that  it  was  much  more  than  a  personal 
matter — it  was  really  a  battle  for  prin- 
ciples, the  outcome  of  which  would  be 
indicative  of  a  halting  or  expanding  com- 
mercial policy  throughout  South  Carolina, 
and  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  throughout 
the  South.  For  Senator  Tillman  stood 
for  a  Bryanised  democracy,  inimical  to 
trusts  and  corporations,  favourable  to 
free  silver,  and  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
subservient  to  the  cries  and  whoops  of 
the  multitude  for  "equality."  Senator 
McLaurin,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated 
ship  subsidies  for  the  readier  exporting 
of  cotton  from  the  South,  protection  for 
Southern  industries,  and  a  kindly  treat- 
ment of  capitalists,  and  the  latter  policy 
was  much  more  likely  than  the  former  to 
bring  in  those  large  aggregations  of  capi- 
tal necessary  for  the  development  of 
Southern  coal  mines  and  cotton  fields, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures. "Loudly  as  the  South  has  clam- 
oured for  capital,"  remarked  a  recent 
writer  on  this  subject,  "no  other  section 
of  the  country  has  so  repulsed  capital  by 
adverse  State  legislation  and  by  popular 
outcry  against  the  evils  of  trusts.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  Southern  States 
could  not  turn  a  pretty  penny  by  endur- 
ing for  a  while  all  the  trust  evil  alleged, 
obtaining    as    compensation    for    them- 


selves the  financial  prestige,  political  in- 
fluence, enhancement  of  values  and  ex- 
tensive demand  for  labour  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  capital." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  "blue  laws" 
of  morality  still  obtain 
ft"  corporation  ;n  Connecticut,  her  citi- 
Con^KthLt.  zens  appear  to  have  been 
keenly  alive  to  the  fees 
derived  by  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
from  trust  charters  given  on  easy  terms. 
In  endeavouring  to  emulate  these  States 
Connecticut  distanced  them.  The  new 
corporation  law  which  went  into  effect 
on  August  1  provides  that  on  payment 
of  fifty  cents  for  each  $1000  of  capital 
up  to  $5,000,000,  and  of  ten  cents  addi- 
tional for  each  $1000  of  capital  over 
$5,000,000,  corporations  may  obtain 
charters  forever  afterward  exempt  from 
State  taxation.  While  the  corporation 
must  keep  an  "office"  and  an  "agent"  in 
the  State,  the  annual  meetings  need  not 
be  held  in  Connecticut,  nor  is  any  one  in 
Connecticut  required  to  hold  stock  in  the 
corporation.  In  brief,  "the  cheapest 
charter  that  can  be  bought  anywhere  in 
the  world"  will  be  issued  upon  a  strictly 
in  advance  payment ;  and  whether  the  cor- 
poration thus  equipped  constructs,  recon- 
structs, or  destroys,  Connecticut  claims 
no  further  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

On  August  5  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Alabama  com- 
Th=  suffrage  pleted,  subject  to  ratifica- 
in  Alabama.  tion  by  the  people,  the 
suffrage  clause  of  the 
new  State  constitution.  This  provided 
that  all  descendants  of  soldiers  in  any 
war  might  register  and  become  life  elect- 
ors at  any  time  prior  to  January  I,  1903. 
Those  who  were  not  of  militant  ancestry 
or  who  were  not  freemen  before  the  Civil 
War  were  required,  if  they  wished  to  vote 
before  1903,  to  be  "persons  of  good  char- 
acter who  understand  the  duties  and  ol>- 
ligations  of  citizenship."  Of  this  good 
character  and  the  duties  of  citizenship,  a 
board  of  registration  in  each  county  were 
to  be  the  judges,  though  appeals  from 
their  decisions  might  be  taken  to  the 
State  courts.  After  January,  1903,  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  to  be  determined  by 
an  educational  and  property  qualification, 
applying  equally  to  negroes  and  white 
men.  Thereafterthe  negro  could  vote  if  he 
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had  paid  his  poll  tax,  if  he  could  read  and 
write,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  paid  taxes  on 
property  assessed  at  $300,  and  if,  unless 
physically  disabled,  he  had  been  engaged 
in  some  regular  occupation  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  twelve  months  preced- 
ing the  date  of  registration.  The  last 
clause  was  specifically  aimed  against 
those  negroes  of  the  younger  generation 
who  were  sufficiently  educated  not  to  be 
debarred  by  an  educational  qualification, 
but  who  were,  nevertheless,  too  lazy  to 
work,  undesirable  citizens  generally  and 
apt  to  be  politically  corrupt. 


ficient  to  pay  the  indemnity,  the  Powers 
would  "determine  upon  necessary 
changes."  So  Russia's  anxiety  that  lier 
bonds  should  be  redeemed  when  due  ap- 
peared to  be  relieved,  and  also  England's 
fear  lest  by  an  increase  of  the  import 
duties  her  trade  should  be  injured.  All 
things  thus  working  together  for  good, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  settlement  pro- 
tocol, the  sole  tangible  result  of  the 
months  of  negotiations  should  he  signed 
by  the  ministers  on  August  6.  A  re- 
lieved sigh  was  exhaled  from  the  Ameri- 
can and  European  press,  and  on  August 
6  Great  Britain,  for  reasons  not  made 
clear,  declined  to  sign. 


FOREIGN    AFFAIRS. 

A  telegram  received  at  the  State  De- 
partment on  July  79  from 
Tto  Bv.riuting  Special  Commissioner 
mUX.  William  W.  Rockhill 
stated  that  the  indemnity 
demand  against  China,  fixed  at  450,000,- 
000  taels  ($323,100,000),  with  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  until  paid,  had  been  formally 
approved  by  the  Powers.  On.  July  32  Mr. 
Rockhill  reported  further  that  the  way 
in  which  China  should  pay  this  indem- 
nity had  also  been  agreed  to.  This  way 
was  that  China  should  issue  bonds  cover- 
ing the  entire  amount  of  the  indemnity, 
and  should  raise  annually,  for  the  joint 
account  of  principal  and  interest,  23,000,- 
000  taels.  In  the  first  year  18,000,000 
taels  would  be  applied  to  interest  and 
5.000,000  to  principal,  and  each  year 
thereafter  a  proportionately  larger 
amount  would  be  applied  to  principal 
through  the  reduction  of  the  interest  ac- 
count, so  that  by  1940  the  bonds  would 
be  entirely  redeemed.  While  it  was  not 
gainsaid  that  just  debts  should  hear  in- 
terest, or  that  the  "total  indemnity"  was 
exactly  450,000,000  taels,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Rockhill,  and  no  more,  it,  neverthe- 
less remained  a  fact  of  arithmetic  that 
23,000,000  taels  annually  repeated  until 
about  1940  would  make  a  total  of  some 
900,000,000  taels,  or  twice  the  amount  of 
the  "total  indemnity."  On  July  2/  Mr. 
Rockhill  informed  the  State  Department 
that  Russia  woidd  not  press  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  Chinese  import  duties  be- 
yond an  effective  5  per  cent,  tax,  and  that 
if  the  Chinese  revenues  were  then  insuf- 


In  response  to  a  request  of  the  City 
Liberal  Club,  asking  him 
Tin  statu*  of  for  his  views  on  the  po- 
thc  Liberal  Party,  litical  situation,  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  16,  and  in  a  speech  on  July  jo, 
set  forth  with  much  clearness  the  "irrec- 
oncilable conflict"  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  responsible  for  the  present  political 
impotence  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The 
truce,  he  said,  patched  up  between  the 
two  factions  of  the  party  at  the  Reform 
Club  on  June  14,  and  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence passed  at  that  time  in  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Ban nerman,  the  Liberal  leader, 
were  simply  manifestations  of  "organised 
hypocrisy."  There  could  be  no  peace  with- 
in the  party,  and  no  effective  action  by  it 
until  an  agreement  was  reached  in  the 
matter  of  the  war  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Empire.  The  Liberal  leaders  hail 
concluded  that  this  was  a  transient  sub- 
ject, on  which  they  might  agree  to  dis- 
agree. Fox  also  had  thought  the  issue 
unessential  when  he.  opposed  the  great 
war  with  France.  "But,  in  spite  of  his 
vast  abilities  and  incredible  charm,  he 
split  his  party  and  excluded  it  from 
power  for  nearly  forty  years."  The  truth 
was  that  statesmen  who  disassociated 
themselves  from  the  nation  in  such  a 
national  question  as  war,  where  all  strove 
and  suffered  together,  disassociated 
themselves  for  much  longer  than  they 
thought.  The  issue  was.  in  fact,  su- 
preme, calculated  to  create  new  parties, 
much  more  to  destroy  an  old  one.  For 
himself.  Lord  Rosebery  said,  he  approve  1 
the  purpose  and  condemned  the  methods 
of  the  war.     No  impartial  observer  re- 
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membered  any  government  which  had 
crowded  into  its  administration  such  a 
frightful  assemblage  of  error,  weakness, 
and  wholesale  blundering  as  had  the  pres- 
ent Conservative  one.  But  until  the  Lib- 
erals determined  definitely  for  or  against 
the  Empire,  of  which  there  seemed  no  im- 
mediate prospect,  a  weak  government  was 
likely  to  be  confronted  by  a  weaker  op- 
position. 


In  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the     Imperial     Govem- 
tim  B«r  ment,  a  proclamation  was 

w«r.  issued  by  Lord  Kitchener 

on  August  J  stating  that 
all  burgher  commanders  who  had  not  sur- 
rendered by  September  15  would  be  for- 
ever banished  from  South  Africa,  and 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  families 
of  all  burgher  soldiers  who  had  not  sur- 
rendered by  September  15  would  be 
charged  to  those  burghers'  property. 
The  reason  given  in  the  proclamation  for 
these  measures  was  that  Great  Britain 
was  in  complete  possession  of  the  seats  of 
government  and  principal  towns  of  the 
late  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State, 
that  the  burghers  were  no  longer  able  to 
offer  organised  resistance  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, nor  had  they  any  hope  of  success  in 
the  war ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  they  con- 
tinued to  plunder  and  destroy  property, 
kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
and  prevented  the  resumption  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  pursuits.  In  justice 
to  the  "great  majority  of  the  inhabitants" 
who  wished  for  peace,  Great  Britain  had 
determined  that  this  "state  of  lawless- 
ness" must  cease. 


On  July  26  a  preliminary  draft  was 

published  of  a  proposed 

Th»  Prapsud        new  tariff  law  for  Ger- 

o.to.«n  T«ri«.       many.    According  to  the 

schedules  of  this  tariff, 

import  duties  on  machinery  were  more 

than  doubled,  and  in  the  instance  of  saws 

quadrupled;  rates  on  dynamos,  motors, 

telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus  were 

multiplied,  and,  in  fine,  intimation  was 

given  that  Germany  intended  to  reserve 

to  herself  a  full  share  of  the  profits  to  be 

derived  from  the  industrial  system.    But, 

besides  these  duties  on  manufactures,  the 

tariff  added  in  the  same  proportion  to 


the  rates  on  agricultural  products.  The 
duty  on  wheat  was  increased  from  $8.33 
a  ton  to  a  minimum  of  $1309  a  ton  under 
commercial  treaties,  and  a  maximum  of 
$15.49  without  commercial  treaties;  the 
duty  on  rye  was  raised  from  $8.33  a  ton 
to  $11.90  a  ton  minimum,  and  $14.28  a 
ton  maximum ;  on  oats,  from  $6.66  a  ton 
to  $11.90  minimum,  and  $14.28  maxi- 
mum ;  corn  and  barley  were  raised  in  like 
degree,  and  the  increase  in  animal  foods 
was  in  many  instances  still  greater,  lard 
having  to  pay  \'/s  cents,  and  fresh  meats 
over  3  cents  a  pound.  The  position  of 
Germany,  as  shown  by  these  agricultural 
schedules,  was  of  note  in  the  history  of 
national  economy.  For  while  all  the 
great  Powers,  and  Germany  among  the 
foremost,  were  striving  for  distinction  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  and  were 
gauging  their  relative  strength  largely  by 
comparison  of  their  factories,  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  steel,  and  mercantile 
establishments,  Germany  suddenly  pro- 
posed, in  the  interest  of  her  farmers 
alone,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
urban  and  industrial  population,  to  make 
a  radical  increase  in  the  price  of  staple 
food  articles,  add  directly  to  the  working- 
man's  cost  of  living  and  so  discourage 
the  very  industries  she  was  protecting 
and  endeavouring  to  develop. 

The  publication  of  the  government's 
schedules  called  forth  protestations  from 
all  directions.  The  Agrarians,  to  whose 
sole  advantage  the  tariff  was,  complained 
that  their  fruits  and  cows  were  insuffi- 
ciently protected ;  the  manufacturers  op- 
posed the  proposals  because  theAgrarians 
were  protected,  and  the  semi-official  papers 
of  Russia  complained  that  long-established 
lines  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  threatened.  The  Fremden- 
blatt  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Office  went  further,  and  said  bluntly  that 
if  Germany  wanted  a  tariff  war  she 
might  have  it.  The  published  complaints 
of  the  measure  were  collected  and  care- 
fully republished  in  Germany,  by  direc- 
tion, it  was  presumed,  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  And  this  made  the  Agra- 
rians angry  because  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  government  was 
not  illustrating  to  them,  in  a  way  that 
could  not  be  politically  resented,  the  im- 
possibility of  their  extreme  demands, 
prior  to  modifying  the  tariff  bill  before 
presenting  it  to  the  Reichstag  for  action. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Pope  toward  the 
Associations      Law      of 

The  catholic  France  was  made  known 
Order*  !■  Fr.nc*.  on  July  18,  when  a  letter 
was  published,  written 
by  Cardinal  Gotti  at  the  Pope's  direction, 
to  the  Superiors  of  the  various  congrega- 
tions. In  this  letter  the  Pope  expressed 
his  continuing  disapproval  of  the  Asso- 
ciations Law,  in  that  it  encroached  upon 
the  rights,  prerogatives  and  lawful  lib- 
erties of  the  Church.  Since,  however, 
the  congregations  were  of  so  much  ben- 
efit to  religious  and  civil  society  in 
France,  the  Pope,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  extinction,  had  concluded  to  recog- 
nise the  law,  and  so  gave  his  permission 
to  the  Orders  to  apply  to  the  state  for  au- 
thority to  continue  in  France.  Under  the 
law  this  application  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  full  information  concerning 
the  statutes,  membership,  and  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  Orders,  and  this  the  Pope 
consented  to  subject  to  certain  minor 
ecclesiastical  conditions.  But  whether 
the  two  most  important  Orders  affected 
by  the  law,  the  Assumptionists  and  the 
Jesuits,  would  largely  avail  themselves  of 
the  Pope's  permission  remained  doubt- 
ful. The  latter  Order,  it  was  reported, 
believed  that  the  conditions  imposed 
were  too  onerous,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
government  would  refuse  it  authorisa- 
tion. While,  therefore,  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Jesuits  would  remain 
in  France  to  watch  events  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  favourable  circumstance 
which  might  arise,  the  twenty-nine  Jesuit 
colleges  in  France  would  be  dismantled, 
and  the  Order  itself  would  nominally  go 
out  of  existence. 

A  report  from  Consul  Kehl  at  Stettin 
was  made  public  on  July 
Th«  N*w  <?_5,  stating  that  work  had 

Rum  ten  canal.  been  begun  on  a  new 
Russian  canal,  to  extend 
from  Kronstadt,  the  port  and  great  naval 
entrance  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  Soratskoi, 
the  new  naval  harbour  on  the  White  Sea. 
The  canal  is  to  be  642  miles  long,  zoo 
feet  wide,  and  to  have  an  extreme  depth 
of  31  feet,  thus  admitting  of  the  passage 
of  Russia's  largest  cruisers.  Industri- 
ally, the  canal  will  afford  cheap  transpor- 
tation for  timber  and  grain  from  the 
provinces  of  Archangel  and  Olonetz  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  will  in  general  tend 


to  develop  the  provinces  by  affording 
easy  communication  and  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  grist  and  saw-mills. 
Strategically,  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas 
will  be  placed  in  direct  communication  via 
Russian  territory,  so  that  Russia's  war 
vessels  at  both  Kronstadt  and  Soratskoi 
will  be  able  to  unite  or  find  an  exit  at 
either  port,  and  thus  the  efficiency  of  the 
fleets  will  be  very  nearly  doubled. 

IV. 

CUBA  AMD  THE  SUGAR  DUTY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, held  on  July  27,  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  to  the  stockholders 
that  the  capitalisation  of  the  company  be 
increased  from  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,- 
000.  The  additional  capital  desired  was 
to  be  paid  in  in  cash,  and  was  to  be  used, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Henry  O. 
Havemeyer,  president  of  the  company, 
for  the  acquisition  of  sugar  properties  in 
Porto  Rico  and  more  largely  in  Cuba. 
"What  Cuba  wants,"  said  Mr.  Have- 
meyer, generously,  "is  the  admission  of 
raw  sugar  free  of  duty ;"  "then  the  sugar 
industry  will  boom."  And  he  added, 
"Congress  will  grant  us  such  a  tariff." 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, or  the  Sugar  Trust,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  imports  crude  sugar  from 
Hawaii,  Java,  India,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  refines  it  in  this  country.  Of  t\\c 
total  amount  of  refined  sugar,  amoun ting- 
to  2.178,615  tons,  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  1900,  67.3  per  cent,  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Sugar  Trust,  28.7  per 
cent,  by  independent  refineries,  .9  per 
cent,  by  foreign  refineries,  and  3.1  per 
cent,  by  sugar-beet  factories.  The  sugar- 
beet  factories,  though  new  to  this  coun- 
try, have  given  evidence  of  phenomenal 
growth,  the  total  output  in  1900  amount- 
ing to  76,859  tons.  The  beet  sugar  inter- 
ests work  up  their  own  product  and  sell  it 
independently  of  the  refineries,  whose 
market  is  thus  cut  into.  Now,  the  average 
duty  on  imported  raw  sugar  is  1.65  cents 
a  pound,  and  for  this  reason  the  Sugar 
Trust  cannot  sell  refined  sugar,  taking  a 
broad  average,  for  less  than  from  5  to  Si 
cents  a  pound.  But  the  beet  sugar  manu- 
facturers, who  have  no  duty  or  freight  to 
pay,  can  produce  granulated  sugar,  it  is 
asserted,  at  from  2j  to  3  cents  a  pound, 
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and  so  clear  100  per  cent.,  or  2}  cents  a 
pound  on  sales,  as  against  J  or  J  cent  a 
pound  cleared  by  the  Trust.  These  cir- 
cumstances lead  the  Sugar  Trust,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  to  declare  that 
import  duties  on  raw  material  have  no 
justification  in  principle;  that  crude  sugar 
was  exempt  under  the  McKinley  tariff  of 
1890 ;  that  it  was  only  taxed  finally  for  the 
sake  of  a  depleted  treasury,  and  that  the 
duty  should  now  be  promptly  removed, 
since  the  Treasury  is  overflowing.  To 
this  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  reply 
that  the  Treasury  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  $60,000,000  a  year  brought  in  by  the 
sugar  duties,  and  that,  besides,  free  im- 
ported sugar  would  work  great  injury  to 
the  infant  beet  industry,  and  also  to  the 
Louisana  cane  growers. 

The  sharply  drawn  issue  between  the 
opposing  interests  seems  fairly  certain  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  next  Congress  for 
adjustment.  "We  note,"  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "the  impending 
struggle  as  another  instance  of  a  tariff 
divided  against  itself  which  cannot  stand. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  Sugar  Trust 
has  the  superior  organisation  and  expe- 


rience, and  that  it  will  be  able  to  manage 
things  at  Washington  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past."  More  is  involved  in  the 
outcome,  however,  than  simply  a  victory 
for  the  Sugar  Trust.  For  Cuba,  whose 
sugar  output  for  the  year  1900-1901  is 
estimated  at  600,000  tons,  is,  perhaps,  the 
place  best  suited  of  any  in  the  world  for 
raising  sugar.  Wars  and  the  poverty  of 
the  planters  have  hitherto  allowed  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  island  to  be  placed 
under  cultivation,  and  that  not  to  the  best 
advantage.  From  the  reorganisation  of 
the  sugar  industry  upon  an  extensive 
scale  may  be  expected  the  tripling  of 
Cuba's  output  and  the  transforming  of 
Cuba  from  a  very  poor  to  a  rich  country. 
But  if  the  sugar  industry  of  the  island  is 
to  be  developed  by  opening  the  markets 
of  the  United  States,  why  not  the  to- 
bacco industry  also?  Here  again  the 
American  producers,  disregarding 
Cuba's  inherent  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  the  known  superiority  of  her 
product,  give  notice  that  they  intend  to 
stand  by  the  rights  of  "home  industries." 

Mansfield  Allan. 
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The  future  of  the  halfpenny  daily 
papers  is  the  subject  which  is  most  talked 
of  among  journalists  at  present.  It  was 
believed  for  a  long  time  that  halfpenny 
journals  were  impossible  in  this  country, 
that  advertisers  would  not  support  them, 
and  that  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  meagre  information  they  could 
give.  It  was  supposed  that  such  a  sale  as 
they  might  secure  would  be  among  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  community,  and  in 
short  that  they  would  be  gutter  sheets. 
When  Mr.  Harmsworth  started  the  Daily 
Mail  he  changed  all  that.  He  paid  lav- 
ishly for  telegraphic  news,  and  he  en- 
gaged the  smartest  writers.  His  journal 
was  printed  on  good  paper  and  was  in 
almost  every  respect  up  to  the  mark.  The 
result  has  been  an  extraordinary  success. 
The  Mail  has  accomplished  what  seemed 
the  impossible  feat  of  being  as  much  read 
in  the  West  End  as  in  the  East  End.  Not 
content  with  a  London  circulation,  the 
proprietors  have  established  the  paper  in 
targe  centres  such  as  Manchester,  giving 


local  information,  and  telegraphing  from 
London  the  main  parts  of  the  original 
sheet.  In  addition,  by  the  use  of  special 
trains  they  have  arranged  to  sell  it  in 
many  English  towns  at  the  same  hour  as 
the  local  papers  are  published.  This  tre- 
mendous enterprise  has  produced  its  ef- 
fect. The  paper  has,  perhaps,  a  larger 
circulation  than  all  the  London  penny 
dailies  put  together.  Nor  is  this  the  end. 
Messrs.  Harmsworth  have  acquired  two 
Liberal  papers,  the  Glasgow  Daily  Mail 
and  the  Leeds  Mercury.  The  Glasgow 
Daily  Mail  no  longer  appears  as  a  penny 
paper.  It  may  be  called  the  special  Glas- 
gow edition  of  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
What  the  Harmsworths  will  do  with  the 
Leeds  Mercury  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
change  that  has  passed  over  our  political 
world  is  strikingly  shoWn  by  the  position 
of  the  Liberal  press.  In  the  great  days  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Conservative  press  in 
England  was  so  weak  that  it  was  actually 
proposed  that  Conservatism  should  en- 
dow its  journals.    Now  in  England  the. 
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majority  of  the  thriving  papers  are 
Unionist,  and  if  Messrs.  Harmsworth's 
plans  succeed,  the  preponderance  wilt 
grow  greater.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  was  rather 
an  Imperialist  than  a  Unionist.  He  is  an 
Irishman  who  believes  that  large  conces- 
sions should  be  given  to  Irishmen,  and 
while  he  has  strongly  supported  the 
South  African  War,  Tie  has  commented 
without  mercy  on  the  mistakes  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  C.  A.  Pearson  has 
started  the  Daily  Express,  a  journal  con- 
ducted with  ability,  but  as  yet  far  behind 
the  Daily  Mail.  He,  too,  is  arranging  for 
printing  works  in  the  North  with  a  view 
to  publishing  provincial  editions. 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Harmsworth's  plans  were  on  a  larger 
scale  than  he  has  yet  been  able  to  carry 
out.  It  was  proposed  to  purchase  the 
Times,  and  to  sell  it  at  a  penny.  If  the 
proposal  had  been  carried  through,  no 
doubt  a  great  company  would  have  been 
formed  for  the  purchase  and  publication 
of  the  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail,  and  such 
a  combination  would  have  been  most  for- 
midable. With  us,  however,  the  half- 
penny press  at  its  present  size  must  have 
limits.  It  is  a  small  eight-page  journal, 
and  cannot  give  anything  in  very  full  de- 
tail. For  example,  it  could  not  report  the 
meetings  of  the  Manchester  Town  Coun- 
cil or  give  the  commercial  news  which 
Manchester  men  require.  My  own  belief 
is  that  its  development  is  only  beginning, 
that  instead  of  receiving  as  at  present  a 
small  sheet  for  a  halfpenny  we  shall  re- 
ceive as  much  as  is  now  given  in  a  penny 
paper,  the  additional  cost  being  made  up 
by  additional  advertisements.  Certainly 
much  money  will  be  lost  before  all  is 
ended,  and  perhaps  some  money  may  be 
wen. 

At  the  present  moment  the  excitement 
in  the  book  world  centres  in  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  novel,  The  Eternal  City,  If  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  had  wished  to  advertise  it  he 
could  not  have  found  a  more  effective 
way  than  Messrs.  Pearson  have  given 
him  by  discontinuing  the  publication  of 
the  tale  in  their  Lady's  Magazine. 
Though  the  laWsuit  has  not  come  on  and 
may  not  come  on,  it  has  excited  great 
curiosity,  and  the  result  is  that  Mr. 
Heinemann  goes  to  press  with  an  English 
edition  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies, 
and  has  given  a  first  order  to  his  binder 


for  sixty  thousand.  I  doubt  whether 
larger  orders  for  a  six-shilling  novel  have 
ever  been  given, though  Miss  Corelli  must 
have  come  very  close  to  them  in  her  novel 
The  Master  Christian.  One  result  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  book  will  be  the  discussion 
of  what  is  called  realism.  I  believe  such 
discussions  are  exceedingly  unwholesome 
and  only  stimulate  curiosity,  yet  all  of  us 
will  probably  be  taking  our  part.  I 
should  not  object  to  a  discussion  in  the 
law  courts;  indeed  I  should  like  very 
much  to  see  some  authoritative  decision. 
Mr.  Vizetelly  was  condemned  for  his 
translation  of  Zola.  Some  men  of  the 
world  who  ought  to  know  assure  me  that 
in  these  days  a  British  jury  would  not  be 
shocked  by  the  passages  which  Mr.  Viz- 
etelly's  jury  found  too  much  for  them. 
Even  in  France,  however,  a  limit  is 
marked  by  the  law,  and  Frenchmen  say 
that  in  Italy  they  go  beyond  France. 

The  Whitefriars  Club  is  in  the  way  of 
making  an  annual  excursion  to  some  lit- 
erary shrine,  and  this  year  they  visited 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  house  at  Max  Gate, 
Dorchester.  A  singularly  pleasant  fea- 
ture of  these  excursions  is  that  so  many 
American  ladies  and  gentlemen  take  part 
in  them.  Nearly  half  the  company  that 
visited  Mr.  Hardy  were  American,  and  I 
found  that  those  in  my  saloon  were  better 
acquainted  than  their  English  compan- 
ions with  Mr.  Hardy's  books,  and  more 
readily  recognised  the  places  he  has  im- 
mortalised under  the  slightest  of  veils.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hardy  that  he  re- 
turned as  soon  as  he  could  to  Dorchester, 
the  scene  of  his  early  years.  Though  he 
visits  London  almost  every  year  during 
the  season,  he  has  never  become  a  Lon- 
doner. We  had  a  most  interesting  drive 
past  Egdon  Heath  and  through  many  of 
the  scenes  in  Tess  and  Far  From  the 
Madding  Crowd,  and  at  the  end  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy,  who  gave 
themselves  infinite  trouble  in  providing 
for  their  large  company  of  guests.  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  at  present  writing  fiction,  or 
at  least  will  not  admit  that  he  is  doing  so. 
but  he  is  preparing  a  new  volume  of 
poems.  The  last  book  scarcely  made  the 
impression  it  should  have  done.  While 
it  may  not  he  poetry  of  the  highest  class, 
it  gives  original  and  individual  expres- 
sion to  the  writer's  deeply  felt  concep- 
tions of  humanity  and  life. 
American  novelists  are  steadily  making 
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their  way  into  the  favour  of  English 
readers.  The  books  of  your  best  authors 
are  being  taken  up  by  our  leading  pub- 
lishers, and  they  find  it  worth  while  to  ad- 
vertise them  effectually.  The  result  is 
that  both  the  authors  and  the  books  are 
becoming  well  known.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  novel  The  Crisis  has  been 
very  warmly  received,  and  promises  to 
achieve  a  great  success.  At  first  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill's  hooks  sold  chiefly 
because  it  was  imagined  that  they  were 
by  Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill ;  but 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  soon  showed  that 
he  could  stand  upon  his  own  merits,  and 
that  indeed  in  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
novelist  he  much  surpasses  his  brilliant 
English  namesake.  David  Harum,  I  am 
told  on  the  best  authority,  goes  on  stead- 
ily selling.  It  has  never  been  much  ad- 
vertised here  or  pushed  in  any  way,  but 
people  evidently  talk  about  it  to  each 
other.  I  do  not  venture  to  quote  the  fig- 
ures of  the  sale;  they  would  appear  to 
you  very  small.  Almost  any  of  our  own 
novelists,  however,  would  think  himself 
singularly  fortunate  to  reach  them. 
There  is  to  be  a  sixpenny  edition  of 
David  Harum.  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  I 
find,  is  particularly  favoured  by  novelists. 


I  could  name  four  of  our  most  eminent 
writers  who  have  spoken  with  enthusi- 
asm about  her  exquisite  art. 
•  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  to  write  a  book 
on  George  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Augustine  Bir- 
rell  one  on  Hazlitt.  This  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
series  edited  by  John  Morley.  It  was 
supposed  that  this  series  had  been 
definitely  ended ;  but  so  long  as  such  au- 
thors and  such  subjects  can  be  found  I 
hope  it  will  go  on.  Now  that  Mr.  Birrell 
is  temporarily  out  of  political  life  his  ad- 
mirers expect  him  to  undertake  some 
literary  task  of  weight.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  shows  to  the  greatest  advantage 
in  his  comparatively  brief  biographies. 
There  is  no  better  book  on  the  same  scale 
than  his  biography  of  Dr.  Johnson  in 
English  Men  of  Letters. 

While  I  write,  Mr.  Barrie  has  not  defi- 
nitely decided  to  go  to  America  this 
autumn,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
will.  If  he  goes  he  will  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  his  new  play  to  some  extent,  but 
will  not  attempt  an  extended  trip  over 
America.  He  is  busy  at  the  new  series  of 
articles  he  is  to  contribute  to  Scribner's 
Magazine. 

IV.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
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Book  lovers  in  this  country  were  not  a 
little  surprised  when,  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  they  were  informed  by 
Libby,  of  Boston,  that  he  was  about  to 
bring  under  the  hammer  the  whole 
library  of  the  well-known  French  biblio- 
phile, the  late  Anatole  de  Montaiglon.  I, 
personally,  wondered  how  the  books  of 
my  old  teacher  of  bibliography  in  the 
ficole  des  Chart es  had,  so  soon  after  his 
death,  taken  such  a  long  trip.  The  story 
has  just  come  out,  and  is  rather  curious. 

Montaiglon  completed  his  seventieth 
year  in  1893.  He  had  then  to  retire  from 
active  life  and  to  live  on  a  pension  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  He  had  no  fortune.  He 
had  always  been  a  man  of  very  simple 
habits,  but  every  cent  he  saved  went  for 
books.  His  library  was  an  admirable 
one.  Rare  books,  beautiful  bindings, 
presentation  copies,  curious  prints,  every- 
thing that  makes  the  book  lover's  mouth 


water  was  there,  and  he  knew  no  other 
joy  than  to  add  to  his  store  of  treasures. 
The  prospect  of  having  to  give  up  buying 
and  binding  books  was  to  him  simply  ap- 
palling. 

He  had  been  brooding  over  his  sad 
plight  when  suddenly  the  rescuer  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  a  venerable 
ecclesiastic,  the  Superieur  of  the  Paris 
convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  Father 
de  la  Tremblayc.  While  the  two  men 
were  dining  together  one  day  in  the  old 
Rue  Garanciere.  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Church  of  Saint-Sulpice,  the  Father 
suggested  to  him  that  a  fitting  resting 
place  for  his  books  could  be  found  in  the 
home  of  such  a  learned  order  as  the  Bene- 
dictines are  known  to  be,  that  it  would  be 
considered  a  favour  to  have  him  come 
from  time  to  time  and  give  lectures  on 
bibliography  in  the  convent,  and  that  in 
order  to  free  him  from  all  troubles,  the 
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payment  could  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a  life  annuity.  The  old  man  was  over- 
come with  joy,  a  contract  was  soon 
prepared,  and  his  ignorance  of  worldly 
things  appeared  in  the  statement  of 
the  yearly  sum  he  was  to  receive.  His 
library  consisted  of,  some  say  eighteen 
thousand,  others  eighty-five  thousand  vol- 
umes. But  taking  only  the  lower  figure, 
what  price  for  such  a  library  as  I  have 
described  was  a  yearly  payment  of 
twelve  hundred  francs  to  a  man  already 
past  seventy!  The  contract,  however, 
was  soon  signed.  Montaiglon  had  no 
near  relatives,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
his  acceptance  of  such  a  ridiculously 
small  compensation  as  I  have  mentioned 
was  partly  due  to  his  satisfaction  in  feel- 
ing that  his  beloved  books  would  be  as 
well  cared  for  after  his  death  as  during 
his  life.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  con- 
tract stipulated,  moreover,  that  a  full 
catalogue  of  the  collection  would  be  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser 
within  five  years  of  the  vendor's  death. 

On  September  i ,  1 895 ,  Montaiglon 
passed  away,  at  peace  with  himself  and 
with  the  world,  having  received  in  all 
from  the  purchaser  of  his  books  the  sum 
of  eighteen  hundred  francs.  What 
would  his  feelings  have  been  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  that  within  less  than  five 
years  the  Montaiglon  library  would  go, 
volume  after  volume,  under  the  hammer 
of  a  Boston  auctioneer? 

For  here  opens  -a  new-  chapter  of  the 
story.  In  1899  the  Benedictine  convent 
moved  from  the  Rue  Vaneau  to  a  more 
commodious  home,  the  Rue  de  la  Source. 
A  littlewhile  later  the  books  were  sent  for. 
They  had  disappeared.  An  examination 
of  the  contract  showed  that  they  had 
lieen  purchased,  not  by  the  Order  but  by 
Father  de  la  Tremblaye  in  his  own 
name.  And  as  for  the  Reverend  Father, 
he  had  then  given  up  his  connection  not 
only  with  the  Order  but  with  all  priestly 
functions,  had  returned  to  the  world  and 
taken  a  wife  unto  himself.  By  his  orders 
the  books  had  been  sent  to  the  New 
World,  and  as  the  contract  contained  no 
provision  forbidding  the  scattering  of  the 
library,  and  every  cent  of  the  purchase 
money  had  come  out  of  his  own  pocket 
and  not  out  of  the  Benedictine  treasury, 
he  had  acted,  so  it  seems  at  least,  within 
his  legal  rights. 

While  poor  Montaiglon,  through  these 


strange  events,  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  his  own  carelessness,  goes 
without  the  only  monument  by  which  he 
wished  to  be  remembered,  a  statue  is 
erected  in  the  small  provincial  town  of 
Charleville  to  a  man  who  would  have 
been  more  than  surprised  had  he  been 
told  that  there  was  such  a  posthumous 
honour  in  store  for  him — to  Arthur  Rim- 
baud. Whether  the  subscribers  wished  to 
honour  the  young  poet  whose  early  life 
was  rather  strangely  mixed  with  that  of 
Verlaine,  the  author  of  the  famous  Sonnet 
des  Voyelles,  or  the  somewhat  more  ma- 
ture explorer  and  trader  who  spent  a 
number  of  years  spreading  French  influ- 
ence in  Abyssinia,  is  not  quite  clear. 
Charleville  mothers  may  have  awkward 
moments  when  asked  for  explanations 
about  the  statue  by  their  promising  and 
inquisitive  offsprings. 

The  present  season  is  the  period  of  the 
annual  "Distributions  des  Prix"  in  the 
French  schools  and  colleges.  This  period 
seldom  passes  without  friction  of  some 
kind.  This  year  there  was  quite  a  little 
stir  about  fimile  Faguet.  It  seems  that 
the  educational  authorities  had  selected 
him  for  the  presidency  of  this  annual 
function  in  one  of  the  Paris  lycees.  But 
Faguet  has,  of  late,  given  some  of  his 
attention  to  politics,  and  has  taken  posi- 
tion very  strongly  against  the  present  ad- 
ministration. So  the  political  powers 
stepped  in  and  had  his  name  removed 
from  the  list  of  presidents. 

I  am  not  a  great  admirerof  Faguet.and 
my  sympathies  are  rather  with  the  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau  cabinet,  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  this  looks  rather  like  petty  per- 
secution. Faguet  is  a  university  profes- 
sor, he  has  just  been  received  into  the 
French  Academy;  it  was  rather  natural 
that  he  should  be  sent  as  president  of  the 
day  to  the  college  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated, the  Lycee  Charlemagne.  It  does 
not  seem  that  any  words  of  his  on  such 
an  occasion  would  have  imperilled  the 
existence  of  the  Republic. 

Before  I  come  to  the  newest  books  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  15th  of  July 
number  of  the  Rcvuc  de  Paris,  which 
contains  two  articles  of  very  great  inter- 
est. One  is  due  to  the  pen  of  Professor 
Michel  Rrcal.  and  has  for  ils  subject  l.C 
Choix  d'unc  Langue  Internationale.  The 
inquiry  into  the  claims  of  all  existing 
idioms,  and  even  of  artificially  made  Ian- 
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guages,  is  both  searching  and  impartial, 
and  the  conclusion,  which  is  very  cau- 
tiously and  moderately  presented,  is  in 
favour  of  an  American- Anglo- French 
understanding,  by  virtue  of  which  Eng- 
lish and  French  would  both  be  taught 
compulsorily  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
United  States,  the  British  Empire  and 
France,  thus  enabling  members  of  other 
nationalities  who  happen  to  know  one  of 
these  languages  to  correspond  and  con- 
verse freely  with  several  hundred  mill- 
ions of  human  beings.  As  all  educated 
Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Russians, 
Dutch,  Swiss  and  Scandinavians  know 
either  French  or  English,  this  would 
mean  practically  the  whole  Western 
World. 

The  other  article  is  a  chapter  of  Hugo 
criticism ;  its  title  is,  Le  Veritable  Claude 
Gueux,  and  its  author,  M.  Julten  Bre- 
geault.  Every  reader  of  Hugo's  works 
knows  the  two  little  sketches :  Le  Dernier 
Jour  d'un  Condamne  and  Claude  Gueux. 
They  are  both  included  in  Hugo's  ro- 
mances, and  are  usually  thought  to  be 
purely  imaginative.  M.  Bregeault  re- 
veals to  us  that  Claude  Gueux  was  a  stern 
reality.  He  died  on  the  scaffold  on  June 
I,  1832,  that  is  about  two  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Hugo's  book,  and  the 
sources  upon  which  Hugo  based  his  nar- 
rative were  the  reports  of  his  trial  and 
execution,  published  in  the  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux.  The  real  Claude  Gueux  was, 
of  course,  not  quite  so  interesting  as  the 
title  character  of  the  poet's  sketch,  but 
some  of  his  traits  were  sufficiently  ex- 
ceptional to  account  for  Hugo's  action 
in  making  him  the  centre  of  an  emotional 
argument  against  the  death  penalty. 

Running  among  the  titles  of  new 
French  books  one  would  think  that  a 
great  find  in  Goethe  literature  has  just 
been  made.  We  see  among  the  most  in- 
teresting novelties  Nouvelles  Conversa- 
tions de  Goethe  avec  Eckermann,  but  the 
date  that  follows  the  title  is  rather  puz- 
zling, 1897-1900!  The  fact  is  that  the 
book  is  a  series  of  exceedingly  bright  im- 
aginary conversations  about  the  events, 
and  especially  the  literature,  of  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Pru- 
dently the  author  has  given  his  book  to 
the  public  anonymously,  thus  preventing 
a  rather  awkward  juxtaposition  of  his 
real  and  his  assumed  name. 
French  bookstalls  have  not  been  of 


late  suggestive  of  midsummer.  A  num- 
ber of  interesting  books  have  recently 
come  from  the  press. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Paris,  Profes- 
sors Alfred  Fouillee  and  Alfred  Croiset, 
the  latter  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters, have  given  out  in  book  form  their 
thoughts  on  urgent  educational  problems, 
the  former  in  La  Reforme  de  I'Enseigne- 
ment  par  la  Philosophic,  the  other  in 
L'Education  Morale  dans  I'Universiti. 

I  group  together  three  books  of  travels, 
one  of  picturesque,  the  other  two  of  so- 
ciological interest,  Voyage  en  Patagonie, 
by  the  Comte  Henry  de  la  Vaulx,  the 
same  man  who  is  about  to  attempt  cross- 
ing the  Mediterranean  in  a  balloon ;  Lea 
Nouvelles  Societes  Anglo-Saxonnes{Aus- 
tra\ie  et  Nouvelle  Zelande,  Afrique  du 
Sud),  by  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the 
worthy  son  of  a  very  distinguished 
father,  and  Le  Socialisms  Sans  Doctrine: 
La  Question  Agraire  et  la  Question 
Ouvriere  en  Australie  et  en  Nouvelle 
Zelande,  by  Albert  Metin.  M.  Metin's 
book  is  the  outcome  of  the  trip  around 
the  world  undertaken  by  him  a  few  years 
ago  as  one  of  the  travelling  fellows  of  the 
University  of  Paris. 

La  Chine  des  Mandarins,  by  A.  de 
Pouvourville,  Professor  Seignobos's  La 
Methode  Historique  appliquee  aux  Sci- 
ences Sociales,  and  the  French  version, 
partly  rewritten  by  the  author,  of  Bod- 
ley's  France  will  appeal  to  about  the 
same  class  of  readers  as  the  preceding 
volumes. 

Two  volumes,  one  by  a  layman, 
Edmond  Bire,  the  other  by  a  priest,  Abbe 
Follioley,  contain  interesting  chapters  on 
the  history  of  liberal  Catholicism  in 
France  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
last  century.  One  is :  La  Presse  Roya- 
liste  de  1830  a  1852;  Alfred  Nettcment, 
sa  Vie  et  ses  Oeuvres;  the  other,  Monta- 
lembert  et  Monseigneur  Parisis. 

I  do  not  find  a  great  deal  else  for  the 
lover  of  history,  except  in  quite  special 
lines,  Les  Sports  et  Jeux  d'Exercise  dans 
I'Ancienne  France,  by  J.  J.  Jusserand, 
Dr.  Cabanes's  very  amusing  book,  Les 
Morts  Mysterieuses  de  fHistoire,  and  a 
volume  which  has  a  special  claim  upon 
the  columns  of  The  Bookman,  Les 
Bourbons  Bibliophiles,  by  Eugene  Asse. 
Of  course,  novels  are  numerous:  First 
I  shall  name  Les  Aventures  du  Rot  Pau- 
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sole,  by  Pierre  Louys,  not  a  Sunday- 
school  book  by  any  means.  Under  the 
signature  J.  H.  Rosny  we  have  a  charm 
ing,  albeit  rather  sad,  sketch,  Une  Reinc, 
after  which  as  an  antidote,  one  may  read 
the  short  stories  gathered  by  Richard 
O'Monroy,  under  the  collective  title  of 
La  Vie  Folalre.  The  title  of  Abel  Her- 
mant's  new  book.  Souvenirs  da  Vicomte 
de  Courpitre,  par  un  Temoin  de  sa  Vic, 
will  deceive  no  one.  It  does  not  belong 
to  history.  Vicomte  de  Courpiere  and 
Abel  Herman!  get  their  clothes  from  the 
same  tailor.  The  same  merciless  and 
ironical  philosophy  of  life  which  we  find 


in  that  book  will  be  found  also  in  Jules 
Pcnard's  Le  Vigneron  dans  sa  Vigne. 
And  the  reader  who  is  then  tired  and  sick 
of  our  commonplace  earth  may  rise  up 
with  Jules  Verne,  in  his  ninety-ninth  or 
one  hundredth  volume,  Le  Village 
Aerien,  or  he  may  take  a  peep  into  the 
future  and  read  La  Femme  de  Demain, 
by  Etienne  Lamy. 

But  if  he  wants  something  really 
strong,  he  will  take  up  La  Constitution 
tin  Monde,  by  Clemence  Royer,  the 
woman  of  whom  Renan  once  said  that 
she  was  "prcsque  un  grand  hommc." 
Adolphe  Cohn. 


WARWICK  OF  THE   KNOBS 

A  Story  of  Stringtown   County 


BY  JOHN  URI  LLOYD 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  soldier,  who  to  this  time  had  held  their 
attention,  seemed  now  to  be  forgotten.  The 
father  and  son  spoke  back  and  forth,  the  one 
seated,  the  other  standing.  Deep  and  hoarse 
was  the  tone  of  Warwick's  voice,  earnest  that 
of  Joshua. 

"Father,  thet  rock-hunter  came  to  us  a 
stranger.  Yo'  saved  his  life  from  the  flood 
in  the  creek ;  yo'  gave  him  a  bed  in  our  house, 
yo'  trusted  him." 
"I  trusted  the  Lord,  my  son." 
"And  what  has  the  Lord  done  fer  yo', 
father?  While  yo'  prayed  to  the  Lord,  the 
rock-hunter  said  soft  words  to  sister.  Yo' 
sang  praises  and  psalms,  and  the  rock-hunter 
sang  love-songs.  Yo'  trusted  the  Lord  and 
went  to  the  'Sociation  to  preach  the  I-ord's 
Word,  and  sister  trusted  the  rock-hunter." 

"'And  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mocking* 
and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and 
imprisonment;  they  were  stoned,  they  were 
sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with 
the  sword;  they  wandered  about  in  sheepskins 
and  goatskins,  lying  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented.' Such  was  the  faith  of  old,  according 
to  the  apostle  Paul;  such  is  the  faith  of  my 
people  to-day,"  replied  the  minister. 

"Father,  et's  tough  to  stand  what  yo've 
stood,  and  stick  to  the  Lord  through  et  all. 


First,  the  Home  Guards  marched  into  the 
meet  in '-house,  the  Lord's  own  house,  and 
pulled  yo'  out.  Next,  they  tolcd  yo'  to  jail 
and  made  yo'  took  the  iron-clad  oath  thet  dis- 
graced us  all.  Then  yo'  had  to  go  back  on 
General  Morgan  because  ov  the  oath;  and 
because  ov  et,  too,  sister  went  out  in  the  night 
to  do  what  she'd  not  hev  had  to  do  ef  yo' 
hadn't  been  so  trustin'.  Next,  she  shot  brother 
Samuel  through  the  heart.  Now,  brother 
Ezra's  murdered,  shot  like  a  pigeon,  and  sis- 
ter's last  forever.  Yo're  trustin'  the  Lord  yet 
Pap,  isn't  et  time  to  begin  to  trust  in  yourself 

"  'Now,  sayeth  the  Lord.  Turn  ye  even  to 
nic  wilh  all  your  heart  and  with  fasting,  and 
with  weeping  and  with  mourning,'  "  replied  his 
father. 

"I  don't  mean  no  harm,  pap,  but  I  says  thet 
et's  time  now  fer  yo'  to  turn  to  yerself  er  to 
me.  Go  back  with  this  man  and  git  brother's 
body  and  let  me  go  north  and  track  thet  rock- 
hunter.  Let  me  find  thet  villain;  trust  now 
my  arm  and  gun.  fer,  I  says,  now  es  the  time 
to  trust  in  powder  and  ball ;  now  es  the  time 

"Son,  the  girl  you  once  called  sister  has 
deserted  her  home.  She  has  abandoned  her 
father  in  this,  his  day  of  trouble  and  distress; 
she  has  now  no  father,  no  brother— this  girl 
you  once  called  sister.  My  cup  is  full;  no 
more  shame,  no  more  sorrow  can  come  to  roe." 


Warwick  of  the  Knobs 
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"Pap,  I  don't  lay  everything  up  ag'in  lister, 
fer  she's  hed  a  monstrous  lonely  time  here. 
I'll  always  call  her  sister,  pap,  and  I'll  have 
vengeance  on  thet  sneak  from  the  North. 
Ill—" 

"  'Vengeance  is  mine,  sailh  the  Lord,' "  in- 
terrupted Warwick. 

"Pap"— and  now  Joshua  spoke  with  even 
greater  earnestness — "ef  sister  ever  asks  et,  so 
sure  es  God  made  Adam— and  yo've  preached 
thet  He  did — I'll  take  my  gun  and  go  to  her; 
and  ef  the  Lord  don't  git  His  work  in  on  thet 
rock-hunter  quick,  when  He  does  git  ready  to 
move  He'll  hev  to  take  His  vengeance  out  on 
a  dead  rock-hunter.  Them's  my  sentiments. 
And  ef  et  turns  out  thet  thet  feller  didn't 
marry  sister  Mary,  es  I  take  et  he  promised 
to  do,  er  she'd  never  gone  off  with  him,  thar 
ain't  air  enough  in  this  world  fer  both  ov  us 
to  breathe.  Them's  my  words.  Yo'  trust  in 
the  Lord  gittin'  His  vengeance,  and  I  hopes 
He  will ;  and  I'll  trust  in  my  gun,  and  betwixt 
us  both  I  guess  the  Yankee  stone-hunter 'II 
hev  a  rocky  old  time  ov  et  I'll  jest  wait 
until  sister  writes,  er  comes  back,  and  then 
I'll  start  north."  The  boy  took  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket  and  held  it  up. 

"Pap,  I  don't  mean  no  disrespect  to  nobody 
ner  nuthin',  but  sech  times  es  these  are  mighty 
tryin'.  I  swears  by  all  the  gods  and  devils 
your  Bible  tells  "bout — and  et's  full  ov  'em — 
thet  this  gun  shall  avenge  my  sister,  ef  she 
needs  her  brother's  help." 

Warwick  arose  and  strode  the  room,  as  was 
his  wont  when  in  deep  reverie  or  when  excited. 
His  forehead  stood  in  ridges,  the  veins  of  his 
brow  were  like  blue  whip-cord.  He  stopped 
before  his  son,  and  took  the  revolver  in  his 
hand,  where,  like  a  toy,  it  laid  in  his  great 
palm.  Speaking  then,  partly  to  himself,  partly 
to  the  pistol,  he  said: 

"Such  a  toy  as  this  has  no  place  in  War- 
wick's hand.  It  may  be  good  enough  for 
youngsters,  or  for  men  who  know  not  such 
times  as  have  come  to  the  Warwicks  of  old  in 
these  Kentucky  wilds— to  a  line  of  Warwicks 
whose  honour  I  am  bound  to  keep.  But  I'll 
not  trust  a  flimsy  thing  like  this." 

Turning  to  his  son,  he  added:  "If  you  fail, 
it'll  not  be  because  you  are  afraid  to  shoot; 
no  Warwick  ever  flinched  in  his  hour  of 
trial." 

The  troubled  man  stopped  short  and  again 
paced  the  little  room— the  room  from  which 
two  tons  had  gone  out  to  sacrifice  and  his  only 
daughter  to  be  sacrificed.  Finally  he  stopped 
before  the  "clown"  of  a  boy  and  said : 

"Joshua,  in  case  this  heartless  young  man 


has  ruined  my  dear,  innocent  child,  and  you 
fail  to  avenge  her — "    He  stopped  again. 

"What,  pap?" 

"If  you  fail,  my  son,  your  childless  old 
father  will  lake  yon  bear  gun" — he  pointed  to 
a  great  gun  that  hung  below  the  mantle — "the 
gun  your  great-grandfather  carried  in  the 
Revolution,  and  next  my  father  carried  in 
these  Kentucky  wilds,  and  will  start  for  the 
North.  If  my  daughter  be  not  a  wife,  and  you 
fail,  may  the  Lord  God  Almighty  will  that  I, 
His  servant,  be  the  instrument  through  which 
vengeance  shall'  fall  on  the  miscreant's  head." 

He  sank  upon  his  knees  beside  a  chair  and 
rested  his  forehead  on  its  arm.  His 'thought 
turned  to  his  God,  who  did  all  things  as  all 
things  should  be  done. 

Joshua  turned  to  the  man  who  had  been  an 
unwilling  and,  apparently,  unobserved  listener, 
and  took  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"Come,  let's  go.  Pap's  himself  ag'in."  To- 
gether they  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   BBTUBN   OP    SPRING. 

And  then  the  days  passed — the  days  that 
brought  sleet  and  snow  and  frozen  earth.  The 
winds  of  winter  blew  from  north  and  west, 
but  not  hard  enough  to  keep  Warwick  from 
his  church  when  came  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  first  Saturday.  Nor  could  snow  nor 
sleet  nor  swollen  winter's  torrent  hold  the  man 
back — he  who  preached  without  pay,  who 
worked  his  farm,  and  gave  the  returns  thereof 
to  the  cause  of  the  God  he  served. 

The  trials  that  had  crushed  so  rapidly  upon 
him  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  his  faith.  The 
disgrace  that  came  with  Burbridge's  oath  left 
him  as  it  found  him,  loyal  to  his  charge.  The 
dramatic  loss  of  two  sons,  the  pathetic  deser- 
tion of  his  daughter,  served  but  to  draw  him 
nearer  to  God.  More  often  than  before  was 
the  sacred  book  upon  his  knee ;  longer  and 
more  fervent  were  the  blessings  that  he  asked 
before  each  meal;  louder  sang  he  the  evening 
and  morning  hymns.  But  yet  the  stern  man 
of  Other  days  was  softened  somewhat  in  de- 
meanour, as  could  have  been  noticed  by  con- 
trasting with  the  present  his  austere  methods 
at  the  time  Lionel  first  came  to  the  Knob. 
The  family  pride  of  the  man  was  broken,  but 
his  spirit  clung  yet  in  unswerving  faith  to  his 
God.  And  knowing  whom  he  believed,  he 
never  doubted  that  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  God  had  predestined  that  all  these 
afflictions  should  be.  Faith  had  he,  that  severe 
as  had  been  the  sacrifice  and  deep  the  sorrow, 
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all  had  been  foreordained  by  Infinite  Wisdom, 
and  all  was  for  the  best. 

Other  men,  weaker  minds,  might  have 
reasoned  or  have  tried  to  reason,  and  thus 
have  been  led  by  conceit  and  narrowness  of 
intellect  to  either  deny  or  curse  the  Creator, 
for  no  mental  power  could  have  helped  any 
mind  to  find  a  touch  of  good  in  the  misfor- 
that  within  a  few  months'  time  had 
e  to  Warwick.  To  have  questioned  at  all, 
would  have  led  the  strongest,  step  by  step, 
ultimately  to  cast  his  faith  aside,  and  eventu- 
ally to  curse  God. 

Not  once  did  the  name  of  his  wayward 
daughter  pass  his  lips,  nor  did  Joshua  again 
mention  her.  Neither  father  nor  boy  touched 
upon  the  events  that  had  so  recently  come 
into  their  lives,  which,  however,  must  have 
been  ever  in  thought,  for  how,  otherwise, 
could  these  two  have  brooded  in  the  same 
room  during  the  long  winter  evenings;  how 
could  they,  three  times  a  day,  sit  one  on  either 
side  of  the  table  the  sweet-faced  girl  had 
graced  from  infancy,  and  not  experience  the 
sinking  of  soul  that  comes  to  father  and 
brother  under  grief  such  as  turns  the  heart 
to  stone  and  bids  the  tongue  be  silent? 

Then  came  the  touch  of  spring.  The  snow 
that  fell  in  the  night  melted  with  the  morn; 
on  the  edges  of  the  creek  skims  of  ice  yet 
formed  when  frost  fell,  but  disappeared  when 
rose  the  sun ;  the  sap  flowed  into  the  maple 
when  the  soft  wind  blew ;  the  smoke  from  the 
fire  that  boiled  the  tree  syrup  curled  from 
many  hillside  camps.  With  the  warmth  of 
noonday  the  honey-bee  awoke,  and  buzzed 
about  the  black  sugar-tree  trunk,  and  sipped 
the  partly  dried  juice  that  gummed  the  edges 
of  the  buckeye  trough ;  the  squirrel  laid  outside 
in  the  old  nest  of  leaves,  and  revelled  in  the 
sunshine  when  the  wind  was  down  and  the 
day  was  bright.  These  were  the  never-failing 
signs  of  advancing  spring. 

During  the  soft,  wet  days  of  the  winter  that 
had  passed  Joshua  and  his  father  had  stripped 
the  cured  tobacco  that,  hanging  in  the  barn, 
had  turned  from  greenish  yellow  to  brown. 
This  had  been  wrapped  into  "hands,"  packed 
on  wagons  and  taken  to  Covington  down  the 
Stringtown  Pike  Joshua  so  recently  had  hauled 
the  fossil  collection  of  the  "rock-hunter," 
down  the  pike  where,  too,  had  passed  the 
buggy  that  carried  his  sister  to  the  North.  The 
days  were  lengthening  fast,  plans  had  been 
made  for  the  crop  to  come,  a  bit  of  new 
ground  had  been  cleared  of  brush,  the  "plant- 
bed"  on  the  south  hillside  in  the  deadening 
had  been  burned  over  and  set  in  tobacco  seed 


for  the  coming  tobacco-patch.  During  this 
approaching  season  of  warmth,  one  Sabbath 
evening,  sat  Warwick  and  his  son  in  their 
home ;  one  intent  on  his  Book,  the  other  polish- 
ing a  newly  made  hickory  axe-handle;  con- 
cerned, perhaps,  in  thought  if,  indeed,  he 
thought  at  all. 

Suddenly  Joshua  started  up,  and  the  axe- 
handte  fell  from  his  grasp;  a  shadow  crossed 
the  window,  and  next  a  timid  knock  came  to 
the  door,  a  touch  that  was  not  quite  a  knock, 
and  which,  but  for  that  flitting  shadow,  might 
have  been  unheard.  Opening  the  door,  the 
youth  stood  for  a  moment,  motionless.  There, 
shrinking,  stood  a  female  form  with  bowed 
head  and  hands  close  pressed  against  her  face, 
which  was  entirely  hidden.  Such  dress  as  this 
strange  woman  wore  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  the  home  of  Warwick;  never  had  such 
garments  clad  a  form  on  that  Kentucky  knob. 
A  suit  of  grey,  travel-worn ;  a  hat  of  tattered 
velvet,  with  torn  feathers;  a  dilapidated  cape 
of  Persian  lamb,  trimmed  with  silver  fox,  in 
keeping  with  the  dress  and  hat.  Misery  spoke 
from  each  rag  and  tatter;  the  covered  face 
betokened  grief  and  shame.  Kindly,  in  his 
homely  way,  did  Joshua  speak  to  the  stranger. 

"Won't  yo'  come  in,  mam?" 

The  woman  dropped  her  hands,  raised  her 
head ;  and  as  she  did  so  Warwick  lifted  his 
eyes  from  the  Book.  They  rested  on  the  face 
of  his  daughter. 

The  three  who  had  so  abruptly  met  seemed 
transfixed ;  so  suddenly  had  that  face  burst 
upon  the  men  as  to  unnerve  both.  The  girl, 
wan  and  disconsolate,  stood  again  in  the  door- 
way of  the  old  home.  Joshua  was  the  first  to 
move.  He  reached  out  both  his  arms,  and 
took  the  cold  hands  of  his  sister  into  his  own 
great  warm  palms,  and  drew  her  into  the 
room.  Turning  to  his  father,  who,  with  Bible 
in  hand,  sat  unmoved  and  un moving,  the 
brother  said: 

"Pap,  sister's  come  home  ag'in." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
"let's  have  the  mercy  text." 


The  father  made  no  movement;  no  word  of 
greeting  came  from  his  lips,  no  softening  touch 
to  his  furrowed  brow,  no  sparkle  to  his  cold, 
grey  eye.  As  though  gazing  upon  a  stranger. 
eat  the  man,  and  pierced  the  girl  through  and 
through  with  a  formal  stare,  that  drove  de- 
spair deeper  into  her  heart,  and  caused  her 
to  cling  closer  to  her  brother. 

"Pap,   sister's  home  ag'in,"  the  youth   re- 
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"I  know  nothing  of  a  sister  who  claims 
here  a  home." 

The  girl  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
strong  arm  of  the  young  man,  who  gently, 
tenderly,  guided  her  to  a  great  rocking-chair. 
Then  he  turned  on  his  father. 

"I  said  thet  sister's  home  ag'in,  and  I  means 
it,  pap." 

Turning  the  leaves  of  the  book  (o  a  familiar 
passage,  Warwick  read  aloud : 

"  'The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes 
and  the  pride  of  life  is  not  of  the  Father,  but 
of  the  world.'  The  girl  who  sits  yonder  has 
no  home  here.    She  is  of  the  world." 

"Father,  ef  sister  hes  no  home  here,  I  hav'n't 
none  either.  Ef  she  must  go  out  into  the 
world,  111  go  with  her." 

Sternly  did  the  man  of  God  gaze  upon  the 
rebellious  youth.     Then  he  turned  to  the  girl. 
"The  good  Book  says,  'A  fugitive  and   a 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth.' " 

Joshua  stepped  between  the  two  and  hid  the 
miserable  child  from  her  father. 

"Pap,  thet  book  speaks  tough  things  to- 
night. The  text  yo'  preached  from  to-day  was 
a  better  one.  I  remember  et,  and  I'll  leave  et 
to  yo'  ef  I  am  not  right. 

"  'I  am  merciful,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will 

not  keep  anger  forever.'    Thet's  a  better  text, 

and,  I  takes  et,  God  was  in  a  better  humour 

when  He  wrote  et." 

"Joshua!"  spoke  the  father,  shocked  at  his 


"Listen,  pap.  I  hate  to  say  et,  hut  I  must 
Yo'  preached  one  thing  this  morning,  and  yo' 
acts  another  thing  now.  Didn't  yo'  say  thet 
God  'retaineth  not  His  anger  forever,  because 
He  delighteth  in  mercy?'  I  may  not  hev  the 
words  right,  but  I've  got  the  sense." 

"My  son!" 

"Pap,  I  axes  the  question  on  the  square. 
Ain't  thet  what  yo'  preached?" 

"That  was  the  text." 

"It  ain't  fair  to  preach  one  text  in  the 
meetin '-house  and  act  another  text  at  home." 

"Joshua  1" 

"Let's  hev  the  mercy  text  to-night.  Pap, 
sister's  home  ag'in.     Let's   act  the  fergivin' 

Joshua  stepped  aside,  and  the  minister,  re- 
buked by  his  "churlish"  son,  glanced  at  his 
daughter,  a  softened  glance,  that  seemingly 
spoke  of  affection,  but  he  made  no  movement 
toward  reconciliation,  nor  did  he  reply  to 
Joshua.  Then,  while  he  yet  gazed  upon  her, 
the  girl  slowly  arose  and  turned  toward  the 
door.  Never  once  did  she  take  her  eyes  off 
the  father's  face,  but  yet,  step  by  step,  she 


edged  backward  toward  the  door  by  which  she 
had  entered  the  room.  Now  her  hand  grasped 
Ihe  latch ;  the  door  moved  on  its  hinges. 

"Stop,  sister,"  spoke  Joshua.  "Pap,  ef  sister 
opens  thet  door,  I  go  with  her,  and  then  yo' 
will  sit  all  alone  in  this  room  ferever.  Yo'  will 
be  the  last  Warwick  of  the  Knob." 

The  man  to  whom  this  combined  threat  and 
appeal  was  made,  stern  as  was  his  nature, 
could  not  withstand  the  ordeal,  much  as  his 
will  seemed  to  demand  it. 

"Come  back,  my  children,"  he  said.  "It  is 
also  written,  'I  will  be  merciful  to  their  un- 
righteousness, and  their  sins  and  their  iniqui- 
ties will  I  remember  no  more.'"  And  next, 
as  in  former  times,  the  head  of  the  girl  rested 
on  the  knee  of  the  man. 

Then  Joshua  spoke  again.  "Sister,  father 
and  I  held  some  words  consarnin'  you  the 
night  the  'Sociation  closed—"    He  hesitated. 

"Tell  us  your  story,"  said  Warwick.  "Tell 
us  all." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  STORY   OF   WARWICK'S   DAUGHTER. 

But  the  girl  pressed  yet  more  firmly  her 
face  in  her  hands,  which  rested  on  her  father's 

"Tell   us  the  story,   child.     Whence  came 

"From  the  cliffs,  father;  from  the  great 
cliff." 

"Once  before  I  came  from  the  cliffs  alone, 
alone  in  the  night.  Then  I  had  reason  to  fear. 
No  reason  for  fear  have  I  now." 

"Tell  us  your  story,  daughter."  The  man, 
who  to  this  time  had  refrained  from  speaking 
that  word,  now  reached  out  his  hand.  Gently, 
as  was  once  his  custom,  did  he  stroke  the  hair 
of  the  wayward  child  who  came  as  a  refugee 
to  her  old  home.  "Tell  your  father  what  you 
have  to  say,  for  it  now  concerns  both  Joshua 

The  girl  to  this  time  had  been  quietly  sob- 
bing; she  raised  her  face,  and  then,  while  yet 
the  rough  hand  of  the  austere  father  stroked 
her  hair,  in  a  low  tone  spoke : 

"Did  you  forget  my  dream  of  long  ago,  my 
father?" 

"What  dream?" 

"Mind  you  not  the  day  I  stood  by  the 
road,  that  summer  day  when  the  young  people 
passed  to  the  picnic,  the  day  the  young  man 
rode  to  my  side  while  the  girls  and  boys  in 
the  wagon  chatted  and  laughed?  Then  it  was 
the  young  man  asked  me  to  join  the  party. 
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Mind   you    not   that   day?     I    told    you    alt 

"What  has  this  story  of  to-night  to  do  with 
a  dream  of  last  summer?" 

"I  dreamed  that  mother  came  to  my  side 
and  spoke.  'Tell  your  father  that  the  passing 
""  6T  these  young  people  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  his  afflictions,  unless  he  makes  his  God 
lovable,  his  religion  enjoyable,  his  daughter's 
happiness  one  of  his  objects  in  life;  unless—'" 

"Stop.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  story 
you  have  to  tell?    You  mock  me,  girl." 

"Father,"  interrupted  Joshua,  "et  'pears  to 
me  thej  sister's  beginnin'  at  the  beginnin'.  I 
says  et  ain't  fair  to  make  her  try  to  tell  a  story 
and  skip  all  but  the  last  part  ov  et.  I  wants 
ter  hear  et  all." 

"A  dream  is  but  a  dream.  It  comes  out  of 
nothing  and  ends  in  nothing." 

"That  is  what  you  said  when  once  before 
I  started  to  tell  the  dream.  You  would  not 
let  me  tell  it  out.  You  stopped  me  before  I 
came  to  what  I  wished  to  say." 

"A  dream  begins  in  nothing  and  ends  in 
nothing,  I  say.    I  will  have  no  trivial  dream 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  fell  to  the  floor  at  her 
feet,  and  then  Joshua  spoke. 

"Pap,  a  king  of  -Egypt  once  dreamed  a  dream 
"bout  a.  famine."  He  pointed  to  the  Bible  in 
his  father's  hand.  "Didn't  God  send  thet 
dream,  pap?" 

"That  was  in  the  holy  days  of  old,  Joshua. 
Solomon  has  said,  'A  dream  cometh  through 
the  multitude  of  business.'  " 

"Pap,  ef  Pilate  hed  listened  to  the  dream 
ov  his  wife" — again  Joshua  pointed  to  the 
Bible— "wouldn't  et  hev  been  better  fer  Christ? 
Thet  dream  was  not  so  long  ago."  Joshua 
now  pointed  to  his  sister. 

"Pap,  I  don't  give  no  wife  ov  Pilate  a  better 
right  to  dream  than  sister  hes,  an'  I  axes  yo' 
the  question  square.  Ef  yo'  don't  listen  to 
sister's  dream,  won't  yo'  be  powerful  like 
Pilate?" 

"What  has  this  story  of  to-night  to  do  with 
a  dream  of  last  summer,  Joshua?"  asked  the 
discomfited  preacher. 

"Let's  hear  the  dream,  and  see  what's  in  et 
I  can't  tell  till  I  hears  et." 

"You  may  tell  the  dream,  Mary;  but  to 
dream  is  vanity  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  written  in  Ecclesiasticus,  'For  in  the 
multitude  of  dreams,  and  many  words,  there 
are  also  divers  vanities.' " 

"Father,"  continued  the  girl,  "as  I  told  you 
once,  this  dream  said  that  unless  you  did  cer- 
tain '  things    your    afflictions    would    begin. 


When,  soon  after  that  you  were  arretted,  I 
thought  of  the  dream  you  would  not  let  me 
tell.  When  you  took  the  oath,  I  thought  of 
the  dream.  When  you  turned  General  Mor- 
gan from  your  door,  you  know  why;  when 
brother  was  shot  on  the  cliff  path,  you  know 
who  shot  him.  I  thought  of  the  dream,  for 
I  had  seen  it  all  unfold  before;  I  saw  it  in 
my  dream,  but  just  then  I  awoke;  the  rest 
of  the  dream  was  lost.  Would  that  I  could 
have  dreamed  to  the  end,  and  seen  what  was 
to  come  to  me  I  My  father,  did  not  your 
afflictions  begin  the  day  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
what  that  dream  predicted?" 

"That  day  came  the  flood,  which  brought 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  persecutions," 
mused  Warwick.    "Go  on,  child,"  he  added. 

The  girl  shuddered.  "Yes,  my  father,  he 
came  that  day." 

A  startled  look  overspread  her  face.  Seem- 
ingly affrighted  at  the  word  "he"  and  the 
accompanying  recollections  of  the  past,  she 
arose,  as  if  alarmed,  and  turned  to  the  door. 

"Let  me  go  back — back  to  the  cliffs;  back  to 
where  creep  the  pigs  beneath  the  great  cliffs. 
With  beasts  and  brutes  belong  such  as  I  am 

Warwick  reached  out  his  long  arms  and 
drew  the  sufferer  to  his  breast.  His  Bible  fell 
upon  the  floor,  but  the  man  did  not  heed  the 
sacrilege.  The  book  of  his  fate  was  beneath 
his  feet;  the  girl  of  his  heart  was  on  his 
breast  For  the  first  time  was  this  true  of 
Warwick. 

"Your  place  is  with  your  father,  Mary.  Tell 
me  the  story,  as  if  you  were  speaking  to  your 
mother." 

After  a  time  the  agitated  girl  spoke.  "The 
dream  had  passed — the  dream  in  which  mother 
spoke.  Affliction  after  affliction  came  to  you, 
my  father,  just  as  my  dream  predicted ;  my 
heart  ached  day  and  night.  You  gave  me  no 
word  in  it  all,  but,  instead,  turned  to  your 
Bible;  and  Joshua,  he  turned  to  his  crops." 

"I  was  alone  all  day  long — alone,  I  may 
say,  but  for  Aim.  Then  it  was  that  he  came 
between  us;  he  who  till  this  time  seemed  con- 
cerned only  in  bis  studies  concerned  himself 
now  in  the  cares  of  your  daughter.  He  spoke 
kind  words.  He  said  that  you  meant  well, 
but—" 

"But  what,  child?" 

"I  forget.  The  words  are  gone.  Oh,  yes; 
he  said  that  I  had  seen  life's  cares,  had  met 
but  knew  nothing  of  life's  plea  5- 


"And  you  listened?" 

"He  felt  sorry  for  me,  father.     He  spoke 
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very  kindly.  You  did  not  object.  Why 
should  I  not  listen  to  him?" 

"Go  on." 

"The  morning  I  came  back  through  the 
woods,  after  brother  was  shot,  I  met  him  be- 
fore the  door.  But  I  thought  nothing  of  that. 
Too  much  frightened  was  I  to  care  for  aught 
but  escape  from  the  creatures  you  preach 
about— beasts  with  terrible  eyes,  those  horrible 
Bible  beasts.  Oh,  my  father,  but  it  was  terri- 
ble!" 

"The  story,  child." 

"When  next  I  met  him,  he  said  yet  softer 
words.  Very  smooth  was  his  tongue,  more 
often  were  we  together,  but  not  when  you 
were  about.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  wrong,  my 
father;  I  did  not  see  that  he  arranged  the 
meetings  during  your  absence;  but  it  would 
not  have  mattered  had  you  been  here  all  the 

"Why?" 

"Your  Bible  came  first     It  covered  your 
eyes,  my  father." 
"And    stopped    his    ears,    too,"    muttered 

"Mighty  nice  were  the  words  he  said  now ; 
and  to  hear  them,  I  followed  him  from  the 
house  in  the  morning,  and  to  hear  them,  I 
walked  down  the  path  to  meet  him  in  the 
afternoon.  Very  sweet  were  his  words,  and 
often,  while  he  studied  rocks,  I  listened  to  his 
voice.  More  than  once  did  he  take  my  hand 
in  his  own—" 

'•The  scoundrel  I"  interrupted  Warwick. 
"Daughter,  you  knew  nothing  of  this  man. 
Why  did  you  permit  such  familiarity?" 

"I  knew  that  you  brought  him  to  our  home. 
You  said  that  afternoon,  'He  has  been  guided 
to  our  home  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord.'  Why 
should  I  distrust  the  Lord,  my  father?" 

•The  story.    Go  on." 

"And  then,  one  day  he  asked  me  to  marry 
him.  I  was  frightened,  for  I  had  not  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  I  only  knew  that  you  were 
very  busy  with  God,  and  that  Joshua  was  very 
busy  with  crops,  and  that  he  thought  very 
much  of  me.  I  was  too  much  surprised  to  say 
no  or  yes.  I  had  never  thought  of  marrying 
any  one." 

"You  should  not  have  permitted  any  young 
man  to  say  such  things." 

"My  father,  you  did  not  let  me  go  with  the 
young  people.  No  young  man  came  to  our 
home.  How  should  I  know  these  things? 
You  told  me  about  the  wicked  world,  and 
about  God's  wrath,  and  about  things  you  read 
in  the  Bible,  and  about  the  wicked  young  men 
And  girls  who  go  to  balls  and  picnics,  and  who 


dance  and  frolic;  but  you  did  not  say  that 
any  wrong  could  come  from  talking  with  a 
young  man  the  Lord  sent  to  our  house.  He 
did  none  of  these  wicked  things,  my  father." 
For  the  once  Warwick  made  no  reply. 
"He  held  my  hand  very  close  and  very  long 
that  day.  He  looked  me  in  the  face  and  I 
made  no  answer,  for  it  all  came  so  sudden. 
I  felt  the  touch  of  his  eyes.  I  forgot  myself; 
I  forgot  you,  brother;  all  but  him.  He  reached 
out  his  arms,  and  drew  me  to  his  bosom.  I 
laid  my  head  on  bis  shoulder.  I  felt  his  warm 
breath  on  my  cheek.  It  was  all  so  sudden  and 
so  new  to  me.    He  kissed  me,  my  father." 

Up  started  Warwick.  He  touched  the  Bible 
with  his  foot;  it  spun  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  but  the  man  gave  no  heed  to  the  second 
sacrilegious  act.  He  rudely  thrust  the  girl 
into  the  vacated  chair  and  paced  the  floor. 
Then  he  turned  on  his  daughter. 

"Why  did  you,  a  Warwick,  allow  this  man 
to  do  this  thing?" 

"I  was  a  girl,  and  loved  him.  Have  not 
other  girls  done  as  much  for  the  men  they 
loved?"    And  vet  Warwick  paced  the  room. 

More  composed  now,  he  seated  himself,  and 
the  girl  standing  before  him  resumed : 

"I  did  not  tell  you  of  our  engagement,  be- 
cause he  said  it  was  best  not  tD  annoy  you 
while  your  troubles  were  on.  But  one  day 
when  he  came  home  and  1  met  him,  he  said 
that  he  intended  to  leave  the  Knobs  the  next 
Tuesday.  He  told  me  that  Joshua  and  him- 
self had  that  day  talked  the  subject  over,  and 
that  Joshua  had  agreed  to  take  his  specimens 
to  the  city.  I  asked  him  to  speak  to  you  about 
our  engagement,  and  he  said  he  would  do  so. 
But  you  were  studying  your  sermons  and  went 
to  the  Association,  and  Joshua  took  Lionel's 
specimens  and  went  to  the  city,  and — " 

The  girl  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  "And 
I  listened  to  him,  and  together  vie  went  to 
Covington.  There  he  left  the  horse  and  buggy 
and  paid  a  man  to  drive  it  home  again.  Then 
we  crossed  the  river  on  the  wire  bridge,  and 
next  stopped  at  a  big  brown  house,  bigger 
than  all  the  houses  in  Stringtown  together. 
There  were  gas  lamps  in  the  rooms,  there 
were  carpets  on  the  floors;  even  the  halls 
were  carpeted  with  soft  carpets,  in  which  my 
feet  sank  like  moss.  It  was  a  hotel,  he  said; 
and  there  I  had  a  room  all  to  myself,  a  tine 
room  with  lace  curtains  and  gas-lights  and 
a  bell-cord  with  a  tassel,  which  he  told  me  I 
could  pull  if  I  wished  anything.  When  I  got 
a  chance  I  asked  him  about  the  wedding,  and 
he  said  it  would  come  later;  that  I  must  have 
new  clothes,  and  that  I  needed  first  to  see  the 
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world.  He  took  me  to  a  big  store  and  asked 
a  lady  to  fit  me  out  in  style,  saying  we  wished 
to  travel.     It  was  a  pretty  dress." 

The  speaker  stopped,  then  spoke  in  reverie. 
Seemingly  the  turn  of  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  dress  had  brought  a  new  train  of 
thought 

"A  pretty  dress  of  light  grey,  with  a  blue 
silk  waist,  a  Persian  lamb  cape,  trimmed  in 
silver  fox  about  the  shoulders.  The  hat  was 
large,  and  trimmed  in  feathers  and  chiffon. 
I  was  very  happy."  Then,  speaking  again  to 
her  father,  she  continued : 

"That  evening  we  were  driven  to  a  depot, 
where  we  sat  for  a  time  waiting  for  the  train. 
Lionel  was  mighty  nice  to  me ;  everything  was 
so  new  and  strange  and  wonderful.  I  told 
him  that  the  new  clothes  were  too  nice  to 
wear  every  day,  but  he  said  not  for  a  wedding 
party.  Then,  to  amuse  me,  he  got  a  picture 
paper  that  showed  how  play  people  dressed 
and  acted,  and  we  were  so  happy." 

"How  about  your  father,  girl?  Did  you 
think  of  him — the  old  man  in  the  house  on 
the  Knob?" 

"Lionel  said  that  you  would  not  be  angry 
long,  if  at  all;  for,  said  he,  'After  we  are 
married  your  father  will  see  that  it  was  fore- 
ordained to  be ;  and  he  knows  that  all  that  is, 
is  for  the  best.'  He  used  your  arguments,  my 
father,  and  repeated  some  of  the  very  texts 
you  preached  from;  and  I  felt  that  they  were 
true,  because  neither  you  nor  he  would  say 
what  was  not  true.  Besides,  I  was  in  a  great, 
strange  city,  and  many  people  looked  at  me 
curiously.  A  man  in  the  depot  sat  and  stared 
at  me  most  rudely,  and  I  would  have  been 
scared  to  death  had  I  been  alone.  At  last  the 
train  was  ready,  and  we  got  on  it,  and  found 
it  full  of  cupboards,  holding  a  curious  lot  of 
beds  with  curtains  before  them.  I  felt  fright- 
ened, but  he  said  there  was  no  danger;  and 
that  night  I  slept  in  one  of  the  cupboard 
beds,  while  the  train  ran  on  and  on  in  the 
night.  Some  time  during  the  next  day  we 
stopped  in  a  new  city,  and  went  to  another 
hotel,  where  we  put  up,  as  Lionel  said,  to  rest 

The  girl  stopped  abruptly,  gazed  upon  her 
father  and  turned  again  to  the  door,  but  be- 
fore she  reached  it,  Joshua  stood  before  her, 

"Let  me  go,  Joshua,  out  into  the  night;  out 
to  where,  on  the  Gunpowder  Hill,  the  dead 
Indians  sleep  in  the  stone  graves,  or  to  the 
far-off  Middlecreek  cliffs  where  the  foxes  hide. 
Let  me  out,  Joshua." 

The  youth  took  the  startled  girl  in  his  arms; 
great,    ungainly  boy,   the    shrinking   creature 


seemed  like  a  child  in  his  grasp.  Tenderly 
did  he  fold  her  to  his  bosom,  and  then  seated 
himself,  her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  The  for- 
lorn child  sobbed  a  bit  and  continued : 

"What  could  I  do,  my  father?  He  said  we 
were  married  by  a  Northern  law,  which  re- 
quired no  minister ;  he  said  that  our  names 
were  on  the  big  book  in  the  office  as  man  and 
wife,  and  that  we  were  married.  I  slipped 
down  to  the  office,  and  saw  them  both ;  he  told 
the  truth.  What  could  I  do— I,  a  strange  girl, 
in  a  strange  city,  a  hated  rebel  in  the  dreadful 
North,  the  land  from  whence  come  the  men 
who  hunt  us  to  death?" 

Warwick,  with  ashen  face,  arose  and  towered 
to  his  full  height.  With  arm  extended  and 
clenched  fist,  he  struck  out  as  if  to  crush  an 
imaginary  foe. 

"Rebel  or  Yankee,  girl,  matters  little  in  a 
case  like  this.  Fathers,  brothers,  men,  were 
in  that  Northern  city ;  mothers  and  sister* 
stand  ready,  both  North  and  South,  to  save 
a  waif  from  ruin,  be  she  of  the  North  or  the 
South.  You  bad  but  to  tell  your  story,  child, 
to  find  a  thousand  Northern  hearts  respond. 
The  bluest-coated  Yankee  in  that  city  would 
have  faced  death  in  behalf  of  the  honour  of 
the  rebel  soldier's  sister,  or  of  the  rebel  father's 
child,  had  she  but  spoken." 

Huskily  the  father  asked:  "Why  did  you 
not  turn  to  the  first  one  you  met,  be  his  face 
black  or  white,  his  coat  blue  or  grey  or  black ; 
be  he  clad  in  broadcloth  or  in  rags?  My  child, 
my  darling  child,  why  did  you  let  this  great 
shame  come  to  the  house  of  Warwick?" 

"Alone,  my  father,  alone  was  I  in  the  North ; 
alone  but  for  him  I  loved  and  trusted,  who 
told  me  that  which  I  have  told  you,  and  which 
I  believed,  because  I  knew  not  what  else  to  do. 
Oh,  I  did  wrong  in  leaving  you,  my  father ; 
but  am  I  the  first  girl  to  have  listened  to  a 
story  that  brought  shame?  Am  I  the  only 
girl  who,  forlorn,  alone,  far  from  borne, 
trusted  one  who  should  have  been  to  her  all 
she  was  to  him?  Am  I  the  only  girl  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  world,  loved  unwisely  ? 
I  am  lost,  my  father — lost  to  you  and  brother 
and  God;  but  am  I  the  only  sinner?" 

"Would  that  you  might  be  the  last." 

"Pity  me,  my  father.  I  have  not  told  you 
all.    Pity  me,  my  father." 

Then  spoke  Joshua.  "Et  don't  make  no 
difference  now  "bout  whether  thar  hev  been 
others  in  trouble,  ner  whether  any  others  are 
to  come  to  trouble.  What  consarns  us  now. 
es  to  git  the  endin'  ov  this  story,  fer  when 
sister  gits  through,  the  time  hes  come  fer  me 
to  begin  to  make  another  one.    Go  on  with  the 
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story,  Mary.  Tell  us  what  become  of  the  rock- 
hunter.    Thet's  what  I'm  waitin'  fer." 

"We  stopped  in  the  hotel  about  a  week,  and 
all  the  time  he  spoke  of  me  as  his  wife.  I 
wanted  to  write  to  you,  my  father,  and  ask 
forgiveness ;  but  Lionel  said  that  he  would 
take  me  home  after  you  had  time  to  think  the 
matter  over.  But  one  day  he  did  not  come 
to  dinner  nor  to  supper  nor  to  the  room  that 
night.  I  cried  all  night,  and  next  morning 
got  a  letter  saying  that  I  would  never  see  him 
again.  It  contained  some  money  and  a  railway 
ticket  to  Cincinnati,  and  ended  by  telling  me 
to  go  home  to  my  father  on  the  Knobs." 

"That  was  months  ago,  daughter.  You  did 
not  come  home?" 

"No.  I  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  looked 
for  work.  I  was  afraid  of  you;  I  feared  the 
Bible  on  your  knee,  my  father.  I  found  a 
place  in  a  family,  where  I  washed  dishes  and 
did   housework.     The  lady  was  very  kind — " 

Warwick  interrupted.  "You,  my  child,  a 
Warwick,  washing  kitchen  dishes,  doing  hmise- 
work  in  a  stranger's  house?" 

"Could  I  bring  more  disgrace  to  the  name 
I  bore— I,  who  for  shame  feared  to  come 
home,  because  of  the  anger  of  my  father?" 

"Go  on,  my  child." 

"The  lady  was  kind,  I  say;  kind,  until  one 
day  she  suddenly  turned  upon  me.  What  could 
I  say— I,  who  told  her  when  I  came  that  I 
was  a  lone  girl,  seeking  a  place  to  make  an 
honest  living?  Oh,  my  father,  the  names  she 
called  me — me,  who  could  no  longer  hide  my 
shame  1  She  would  not  listen  to  what  I  said 
— f,  who  needed  just  one  friend,  just  one  word 
from  a  mother.  'Out  of  my  house,'  she  cried ; 
'you  disgrace  my  daughters  by  your  presence 
here;'  and,  oh,  she  said  so  many  things  that 
stunned  me!  'Go  where  such  as  you  belong. 
Go— '" 

"Stop,  sister!  I've  heard  enough,  ef  yo' 
hain't  nothin'  more  ter  say  "bout  the  rock- 
hunter.  Him's  the  feller  I'm  trackin'."  With- 
out heeding  these  words,  the  girl  continued : 

"Where  did  I  belong— I,  who  had  no  home 
with  human  beings;  where,  I  say,  but  with 
foxes  and  beasts?  Back  I  turned  to  Kentucky. 
I  tramped  across  the  great  suspension  bridge, 
out  the  old  Stringtown  Pike,  hiding  my  face 
from  whomsoever  I  met,  slipping  through  the 
thickets  and  underbrush,  eating  a  bit  of  corn 
from  the  shock,  or  whatever  I  could  beg  of 
strangers.  When  I  got  to  Stringtown.  it  was 
in  the  night.  I  tried  the  door  of  the  school- 
house.  It  was  not  locked.  I  slept  on  the  floor 
beside  the  warm  stove,  and  ate  some  lunch 
that  I  found  in  a  basket  on  a  desk.     Then, 


before  daybreak,  I  slipped  away,  hoping  to  get 
through  Stringtown  unseen;  but  just  as  I 
turned  out  the  pike,  by  the  Reform  Church, 
a  wagon  overtook  me.  It  was  driven  by  old 
Mose,  the  Jew.  I  tried  to  hide  my  face,  but 
Mose  knew  me.  He  stopped  and  asked  me  to 
ride.  I  climbed  in  and,  out  of  sight,  laid  down 
on  some  sacks.  Good  old  Mosel  Me  stopped 
at  a  house,  and  got  me  some  breakfast,  bring- 
ing it  to  the  wagon ;  and  when  we  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  before  our  home,  he  let  me 
out  and  drove  on. 

"Good  old  Mose,  the  Jew ;  he  was  so  kind ! 
But  I  was  afraid  of  you,  my  father ;  and  when 
Mose  was  gone  I  turned  and  ran  to  the  woods, 
back  to  the  Gunpowder  hills,  back  to  the  great 
cliff,  where  I  crept  in  beside  whatever  crea- 
ture came  there  to  seek  a  home.  Hunted 
were  they,  outcast  was  I.  One  night  I  slept 
in  the  old  abandoned  Indian  graveyard  on  the 
top  of  the  knob,  over  near  Buffalo  Hill ;  slept 
in  one  of  the  stone  grave-boxes  that  stands 
there  yet.  But  at  last  I  could  no  longer  stay 
away  from  you,  my  father  and  brother ;  and 
so  I  slipped  here,  where  once  I  had  a  home." 

For  the  last  time  the  girl  started  toward  the 
door,  only  to  be  stopped,  as  before,  but  this 
time  by  Warwick. 

"Mary,  this  is  again  your  home.  While 
your  father  has  food  or  shelter  you  shall  want 
for  neither.  Oh,  my  erring  daughter,  how 
you  must  have  suffered!"  He  drew  the  child 
to  his  breast  and  turned  to  his  son. 

"Sister's  home  again,  Joshua." 

"But  the  story  ain't  ended,  pap;  and  et  won't 
be  till  I  finishes  et.  To-morrer  mornin'  1 
starts  north." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  next  morning  father,  son  and  daughter 
again  breakfasted  together.  The  son  was 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  garments,  while  the 
daughter,  pale-faced,  sat  in  the  place  which 
had  for  months  been  vacant.  No  reference 
was  made  by  either  party  to  the  painful  con- 
versation of  the  past  evening,  nor  yet  to  the 
fact  that  the  brother  was  soon  to  start  on 
a  journey  that  to  one  reared  as  he  had  been 
promised  to  be  both  fruitless  and  reckless. 
What  chance  had  he  to  discover  the  artful 
stranger  who,  a  year  ago,  came  to  them  from 
out  the  North,  the  great  North,  into  which  he 
had  returned?  What  could  a  lone,  uncouth 
boy  accomplish,  in  case  he  found  the  man? 

The  daughter  left  the  room  as  soon  as  the 
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story  was  told.  Evidently  she  realised  that 
father  and  son  should  now  be  alone. 

"Joshua,  have  you  considered  that  the  North 
is  large  and  that  you  have  never  travelled?" 
said  the  father. 

"Grand-pap  came  to  Kaintuck  among  the 
Injins,  bears  and  wolves,  pap.  I'm  a  War- 
wick, too,"  replied  the  son. 

"That  will  not  help  you  find  a  man  among 
millions  of  men." 

"Ill  find  him,  nan."  The  boy  took  a  card 
out  of  his  pocket.  "The  rock-hunter  gave  me 
this  keard  wonct  and  told  me  to  call  on  him 
and  make  sport.  I  told  him  thet  yo'  preached 
■bout  a  feller  named  Samson  who  made  the 
wrong  kind  ov  sport  fer  a  lot  ov  jest  sech 
people  as  he  'peared  to  be,  an*  thet  I  moiiRht 
not  make  the  kind  ov  fun  he  wanted.  But 
I  kept  the  keard,  an'  I'll  start  fer  the  place 
named  on  et." 

Warwick  took  the  card  and  read  the  address, 
which  he  then  copied  in  his  note-book. 

"Manifold  are  thy  ways,  O  Lord!"  was  all 
he  said. 

"Pap,  ef  I  finds  the  rock-hunter,  et*ll  be  me 
and  him  fer  et.  Ef  he's  the  best  man,  I'll 
never  come  back. '  What'll  yo*  do  then,  pap?" 

The  father  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  but 
made  no  reply. 

"I  hain't  no  brother  left.  Ef  I  don't  come 
l>ack,  what'll  yo'  do.  pap?" 

"Joshua,  if  you  do  not  come  back,  I'll  go  to 
the  North.  I'll  wring  the  neck  of  that  villain, 
Joshua.  Say  to  him,  that  as  sure  as  God 
guides  my  footsteps  aright,  so  sure  will  I  find 

"Thet's  what  I  wanted  to  hear,  pap.  Ef  I 
ain't  home  in  two  months  yo'  kin  put  your 
Bible  in  your  pocket  and  your  gun  on  your 
shoulder,  fer  yo'll  be  the  last  livin'  man  of 
this  family  of  War  wicks." 

"Have  you  enough  money,  Joshua?" 

"Two  crops  ov  terbacker  in  greenbacks." 
The  boy  held  out  a  large  pocket-book  wadded 
with  bills.  "Half  ov  et  is  sewed  inside  my 
vest,  pap." 

Warwick  put  his  hand  into  an  inner  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  heavy  purse.  This  he  handed 
to  Joshua. 

"There's  gold  enough  to  buy  the  help  of 
any  man  in  the  North,  Joshua.  But  hold,  my 
son :  in  such  a  cause  as  this  let  us  not  consider 
money.  True,  the  North  seems  to  worship 
gold,  but  mammon  need  not  be  God  in  all 
things.  Should  you  need  help,  tell  your  story 
to  any  fair  man  and  ask  assistance.  You  are 
of  a  rebel  family,  Joshua,  tell  the  truth.  Say 
that  you  lost  two  brothers  in  the  cause  you 


love,  say  that  your  father,  too,  loves  tbe 
South."  The  minister  took  from  a  drawer 
a  medal  award  of  honour  and  handed  it  to 
Joshua.  "On  this  you  will  find  engraved  the 
name  of  Warwick.  A  Virginia  artilleryman. 
my  grandfather  earned  ft  in  the  Revolution, 
when  North  and  South  were  one.  Tell  this. 
Joshua,  in  case  it  becomes  necessary,  and  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  honour  demand  that 
help  which  one  brother  must  give  another,  for 
this  tie  makes  you  kin  to  millions  in  the 
North." 

The  youth  took  both  the  medal  and  the 
purse,  but  did  not  attempt  to  answer  his 
father's  argument;  turning  to  the  subject  that 
alone  held  his  thought  he  said : 

"Pap,  ef  I  finds  thet  rock-hunter,  all  I'll 
want  es  a  one-cent  cartridge  and—"  he  touched 
his  coat  "I  keep  a  stock  of  'cm  ready  in  this 
six-shooter.  Now,  let's  talk  "bout  sister.  I 
ain't  complainin',  pap,  but  et  'pears  to  me  thet 
ef  thar's  a  soft  side  to  religion,  now's  the 
time  to  find  et.  Sister's  a  weak  girl,  and  hes 
struck  mighty  hard  luck.  I  ain't  blamin'  her 
fer  all  the  trouble  thets  come,  neither.  She 
couldn't  see  jest  what  yo'  find  in  the  Bible,  no 
more  then  I  kin  see  et.  She  dreamed  "bout 
ribbons  and  dancin'  and  young  people — vanity 
yo'  calls  'em,  pap — and  yo'  put  your  foot  down 
on  all  them  fixin's,  and  on  our  Stringtown 
County  boys  and  girls,  and  brought  her  a 
feller  from  the  North.  Sister  didn't  want  him, 
but  yo'  and  the  Lord,  too,  accordin'  ter  your 
way  o'  thinkin',  did.  What  sister  wanted  yo' 
two,  the  Lord  and  you  pap,  didn't.  Now,  I 
axes  a  favour,  pap,  and  thet  is  thet  yo'  won't 
blame  sister  fer  more'n  her  share  ov  this 
trouble  thet  the  Lord  has  sent  to  us  War- 

His  father  attempted  to  reply,  but  Joshua 
continued : 

"I  ain't  through  yet,  pap.  I  axes  thet  yo' 
won't  blame  sister  fer  what  yo'  did,  and  I 
says  facts  when  I  says,  ef  thet  rock-hunter 
hedn't  been  brought  here,  sister  wouldn't  hev 
run  away  to  marry  him." 

Again    Warwick    started    to    interrupt    the 

''Keep  still,  pap,  till  I'm  through.  It's  my 
last  chance  maybe,  fer  the  Lord  only  knows 
what'll  come  to  me  next.  Now,  et  'pears  ter 
me  thet  sister  hes  hed  trouble  'nough  fer  her 
share  ov  the  devilment,  and  thet  ef  yo'  ain't 
careful,  yo'  and  God,  too,  maybe  will  be 
blamin'  her  fer  your  part  ov  et.  I  says,  pap. 
thet  she's  suffered  her  share,  and  thet  the 
thing  to  do  now  es  to  show  her  thet  yo'  know 
she  hes.    Thet  Bible  ov  yourn  is  full  ov  good 
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things;  hunt  'em  up,  preach  'em,  pray  'em, 
sing  'em;  make  sister  smile,  fer  she  needs  to 
smile." 

"Joshua,  this  is  blasphemy." 

"I  don't  mean  no  blasphemy.  I  feel  awful 
bad,  and  ain't  thinkin'  much  ov  what  I  says. 
Pap,  sister's  heart  es  as  pure  as  enny  trustin' 
girl's.  She  trusted  yo'  and  the  Lord;  she 
trusted  the  man  jo'  and  the  Lord  brought  to 
her,  but  the  cuss  deceived  her.  Thet  ain't  her 
fault.  Now,  I'm  comtn'  to  the  p'int.  I  knows 
thet  nex'  Sunday  she'll  hev  to  go  to  meetin' 
down  in  the  old  stone  church  on  Gunpowder 
Creek,  and  I'm  a  f card  yo'  will  take  some  sech 
text  as  'The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.' 
I'm  afeard  or  the  text,  pap." 

Warwick  turned  in  wrath  upon  his  son. 

"Joshua,  no  man  ever  before  dared  to  say 
such  things  as  you  have  said  to  me.  That 
book  is  sacred,  every  line,  every  word.  From 
that  book  I  preach  the  word,  as  the  Lord  di- 
rects. To  the  Lord  only  do  I  look  for  guid- 
ance. Say  no  more;  if  the  Lord  directs  it, 
the  text  must  be  "The  way  of  the  transgressor 

"Pap,  I  know  yo'  can't  help  but  preach  what 
yo'  are  goin'  to  preach,  but  I  knows,  too,  thet 
ef  yo'  don't  open  thet  book  to  the  page  thet 
carries  thet  text,  the  Lord  won't  put  et  whar 
it  don't  belong.  Thet's  good  sense,  pap.  Now, 
I  axes  es  a  favour  thet  yo'll  open  the  Bible  to 
the  page  thet's  got  this  text  which  I'll  give  as 
near  as  I  kin  remember."  Then  he  repeated, 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God." 

"I  says  ag'in  thet  sister's  heart's  pure  and 
thet  the  devilment  came  from  outside.  Next 
Sunday  yo*  preach  the  text  I  give,  and  leave 
the  workin'  of  the  transgressor's  way  to  me. 
Ill  fit  thet  text  whar  et  belongs,  an'  111  make 
et  hard  'nough  for  the  rock- hunter,  too." 

Without  giving  his  father  a  chance  to  reply 
the  youth  left  the  house  and.  leading  his  horse, 
soon  returned  from  the  stable.  Just  outside 
the  gate  he  met  hts  sister,  who,  awaiting  him, 
stood  by  a  bunch  of  lilac  bushes.  "Joshua, 
must  you  leave  us?    Must  you  go  North?" 

"Yes,  sister."    The  boy  spoke  very  kindly. 

"Possibly  he  may  come  back  to  me  if  you 
tell  him  how  much  I  have  suffered." 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"Give  him  a  chance,  Joshua.  Tell  him  that 
I  love  him  very  dearly,  tell  him  that  I'll  for- 
give him  all  if  he  will  come  back  and  prove 
that  I  am  his  wife." 

Again  the  boy  shook  his  head, 

"Joshua,  before  you  return,  you  may  be  an 
Uncle.  Have  pity,  Joshua,  on  the  innocent 
{To  be  t< 


child.  Do  not  shoot  its  father.  Tell  him  that 
the  girl  he  took  from  her  home  on  the  Ken- 
tucky knob  awaits  her  husband.  Please  grant 
me  this  favour,  my  brother."  She  plucked  a 
violet  from  near  her  feet.  "Tell  him  I  send 
this  violet  from  where,  beneath  the  lilac  shade, 
we  sat  together  on  the  old  knob;  tell  him  I 
look  for  him,  my  husband." 

"Sister,  he  may  get  the  drop  on  me.  It's 
risky  business  and  thar  ain't  no  use  in  tryin' 
et  on,  fer  a  feller  mean  'nough  to  do  what  he 
did,  es  too  mean  to  care  fer  anything." 

"Please,  Joshua,  do  not  kill  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  child,"  and  the  girl's  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears. 

"Sister,  yo'  puts  ct  mighty  strong,  an'  I'll 
give  him  a  show ;  but  et  ain't  no  use  ter  try 
et  on.  I  jest  begged  pap  ter  do  a  thing  thet's 
harder  fer  him  than  this  es  fer  me,  and  so 
I  promise  yo'  I'll  give  the  rock-hunter  a 
chance.  Ef  pap  preaches  the  text  I  axed  and 
I  keep  my  word  to  you,  things  may  come  out 
all  right  yet"  But  the  tone  of  the  boy's  voice 
indicated  that  this  was  said  for  his  sister's 

The  girl  threw  her  arms  around  her  broth- 
er's neck  and  kissed  his  tanned  cheek  time 
and  again.  The  boy  gently  released  her  grasp, 
mounted  his  horse  and  turned  down  the  hill. 
When  he  reached  the  creek  road  at  its  base 
he  raised  his  eyes  toward  the  house  on  the 
knob.  Outlined  against  the  sky,  by  the  side 
of  the  lilac  bush,  stood  the  sister.  Then  the 
horse  turned  toward  Stringtown.  and  next  a 
honey-locust  tree  cut  her  from  his  sight. 

That  night,  after  the  lights  had  been  extin- 
guished, after  the  girt  had  gone  to  her  room, 
after  Warwick  had  read  his  chapter  and  said 
his  prayers,  he  might  have  been  seen  to  quietly 
slip  out  of  the  door,  which  was  next  gently 
closed.  Soon  thereafter  he  could  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  gloom  mounted  on  his  horse; 
slowly  did  he  pick  his  way  down  the  hill  to  the 
creek  road. 

Up  the  hillside,  across  the  highlands,  through 
a  little  village  nestling  in  a  valley,  on  toward 
Stringtown,  passed  Warwick.  Now  and  then 
he  met  a  horseman,  once  a  buggy,  once  a 
troop  of  cavalrymen,  but  no  recognition  did 
Warwick  give  to  either  man  or  men  ;  through 
the  night  he  passed  along  the  very  road  his  son 
that  morning  travelled,  but  while  the  boy  had 
gone  through  the  village  of  Stringtown  and 
moved  thence  down  the  pike  toward  Coving- 
ton, the  father  went  no  farther  than  the  String- 
town  grocery  kept  by  Mr.  Cumback,  about 
whofc  store  was  wont  to  cluster  the  village 
circle. 
nlinued.) 


CHINA  AND  THE  ALLIES.  By  A.  Hentr  Savage 
Landor.  New  York :  Charles  Scrlbner's  Song. 
fe-soMt. 

Whatever  shortcomings  Mr.  Savage  Landor 
may  have,  as  a  writer  he  is  always  piquant. 
In  these  two  sumptuous,  well -illustrated  vol- 
umes we  have  the  most  complete  history  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Far  East  yet  put  together. 
The  writer  landed  in  Tientsin  at  the  close  of 
the  fighting,  and  marched  with  the  allies  to 
the  relief  of  the  legations.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  the  first  European  to  set  foot 
within  the  Forbidden  City,  and  to  ride  side 
by  side  with  the  Russian  commander,  and 
receive  the  ceremonious  salute  of  the  British 
general,  who,  a  day  or  two  before,  had  refused 
him  permission  to  be  present  at  that  historic 
function.  The  best  description  of  the  palace 
interiors  at  Pekin  and  the  suburbs,  within 
reach  of  English  readers,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
latter  half  of  Mr.  Savage  Landor's  book.  It 
is  strange  to  learn  that  these  jealously  guarded 
shrines  of  Oriental  prerogative  are  lit  by  elec- 
tricity, and  to  he  told  that  the  installation  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  Chinese  workmen 
who  had  been  specially  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  no  Europeans  could  be  admitted  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  This  enterprising  ob- 
server is  not  always  a  consistent  historian.  He 
argues  that  while  looting  as  between  civilised 
Powers  is  reprehensible,  such  practices  are 
perfectly  innocent  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese. 
He  furthermore  declares  that  practically  little 
or  no  looting  was  done  by  the  allies,  the  Boxer 
locusts  having  swept  the  country  beforehand ; 
while,  in  describing  the  march  through  the  pal- 
ace, he  says  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  break 
open  the  locked  boxes  containing  the  emper- 
or's knick-knacks,  and  that  a  European  officer 
actually  took  a  necklace  of  jade  and  amber 
from  the  person  of  a  custodian  of  the  pal- 
ace. Sir  Robert  Hart's  effort  next  day  to 
secure  its  return  was  unavailing.  It  seems  a 
sufficient  amount  of  looting  was  done  at  Tien- 
tsin to  give  Mr.  Landor  the  data  for  a  philo- 
sophical narrative  of  the  various  forms  into 
which  the  passion  for  loot  is  differentiated  by 
race  and  nationality.     The  American  soldier 


cares  for  silver  ingots,  the  British  for  bits  of 
silk  for  his  sweetheart,  the  Japanese  for  a 
silver  watch,  the  Cossack  for  a  musical  box, 
while  the  Sikh  is  quite  indifferent  to  costly 
furs.  Mr.  Landor  found  it  strange  to  hear 
looted  musical  boxes  producing  their  European 
melodies  amid  smouldering  ruins  and  black- 
ened corpses  at  Tientsin  and  in  the  emperor's 
palace  at  the  metropolis. 

This  famous  traveller  is  not  altogether 
trustworthy  when  he  gets  off  his  own  ground; 
perhaps  his  intrepidity  betrays  him.  The 
Chinese  god  of  war  is  really  a  hero  of  early 
Chinese  history;  and  while  Buddhism  in 
China  is  ready  to  incorporate  the  most  promis- 
cuous forms  of  idolatry,  it  is  an  entire  mistake 
to  speak  of  Kwan  Tai  as  "a  Buddhist  Deity." 
The  ancestral  shrine  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
is  described  as  a  "pagoda,"  a  name  quite  in- 
applicable to  such  a  structure.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Landor  seems  to  have  Buddhism  on  the  brain, 
possibly  an  effect  of  his  terrible  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Lamas  in  Thibet.  The 
Boxer  movement  he  thinks  Buddhistic  in  its 
origin  and  organisation,  a  theory  for  which 
there  is  neither  established  fact  nor  probability. 
Buddhist  monasteries  are  nests  of  the  langour 
and  nasty  ineptitude  produced  by  sensuality 
and  opium-smoking ;  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
life-respecting  traditions  of  Buddhism  apart, 
are  not  likely  to  have  been  head-centres  of 
murder  and  insurrection.  Is  Mr.  Landor  seri- 
ous when  he  tells  us  that  on  a  journey  in  the 
northwest  provinces,  some  years  back,  he  pre- 
scribed washing  for  fifteen  days  in  salt  water 
to  a  poor  leper  whose  hands  had  been  wasted 
by  the  fell  disease,  and  who,  in  a  pathetic 
confidence  in  the  healing  skill  of  Europeans, 
had  asked  a  remedy  for  his  affliction?  Let 
us  hope  that  in  giving  this  story  the  writer  is 
only  indulging  his  well-known  vein  for  exag- 
geration, or  that  if  the  poor  leper  was  mocked 
after  this  fashion,  it  was  only  in  a  thoughtless- 
ness, for  which  after-regret  was  felt  All 
travellers  in  China  ought  to  be  thoughtful- 
thoughtful  for  those  who  have  to  follow  in  their 
steps,  and  thoughtful  also  for  the  honour  of 
foreign  science.     How  European  skill  would 
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suffer  in  the  esteem  of  that  particular  village 
when  the  fifteen  days  were  over  and  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  was  pushing  his  adventures  elsewhere  I 
This  redoubtable  traveller  has  already  been 
reminded  that  the  shambles  and  the  charnel- 
house  are  not  suitable  places  for  work  with 
a  camera,  and  it  would  be  well  if  he  would 
accept  another  note  of  warning  on  the  same 
line.  If  Chinese  translations  are  attempted, 
it  is  well  not  to  reproduce  the  original  Chinese 
script  by  photography.  Those  who  have 
passed  the  smatterer  stage  in  the  study  of 
Chinese  literature  are  tempted  to  scoff.  Mr. 
Savage  Landor  is  daring  as  a  traveller,  and 
also  daring  as  a  linguist ;  and  in  this  second 
capacity  he  is  sometimes  as  unfortunate  as  in 
the  first 

Thomas  G,  Selby. 


1  ITALY,  1748-iBftB'  By  Pietro  Orsi,  Pr<- 
fwiinr  of  HUtorr,  Venic«.  Story  o(  Nation*.  Vol. 
LIV.    New  York  i  G.  P.  Putnam'*  Son*.    t'.so-l 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  an  heroic 
age  for  one  country  in  Europe.  We  may 
smile — and,  more,  if  we  will—at  Signor  Orsi's 
dictum  that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
history  of  any  other  people  a  period  so  replete 
with  great  men  as  Italy  offered  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century;"  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  patriotism,  prudence,  and  valour 
which  made  Italy  a  nation  afford  the  descend- 
ants of  her  deliverers  every  motive  for  pride 
and  thankfulness.  The  fear  of  every  friend  of 
Italy  has  of  late  been  lest  the  work  of  the 
creators  of  Italian  unity  should  be  undone  by 
degenerate  successors.  Signor  Orsi's  narra- 
tive should  perform  a  useful  work  in  remind- 
ing the  present  generation  of  Italians  how 
their  independence  was  gained,  and  indicating 
how  it  is  to  be  preserved.  It  may  be  somewhat 
mortifying  to  acknowledge  the  emptiness  of 
the  vaunt  "L'Jlalta  fori  da  se;"  to  realise  that 
nothing  could  have  been  effected  without  the 
sympathy  of  Liberal  Europe;  and  that  this 
could  not  have  been  obtained  without  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Savoy.  But  these 
things  are  none  the  less  true,  and  if  the  Ital- 
ians of  the  present  day  are  wise  they  will  con- 
tinue to  regard  the  Savoy  dynasty  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  their  independence.  With  a  great 
unfriendly  military  power  on  the  frontier,  and 
the  Papal  question  still  unsolved,  the  day  has 
not  arrived  when  it  is  no  more  possible  to 
speak  of  the  dismemberment  of  Italy  than  of 
the  dismemberment  of  Russia. 

Signor  Orsi  is  in  general  so  fair  that  it  can 
only  be  by  inadvertence  that  he  twice  repre- 
sents English  policy  in  a  light  unjustly  disad- 
vantageous.    He  says  that  England  laboured 


to  separate  Sicily  from  Naples  from  the  ego- 
tistical expectation  that  the  Sicilian  tariff 
would  be  more  favourable  to  her  than  the 
Neapolitan.  So  far  from  this,  England,  at  the 
time  to  which  Signor  Orsi  refers,  was  press- 
ing upon  the  King  of  Naples  the  adoption  of 
the  only  measures  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  retain  Sicily.  At  the  time  this  pot- 
icy  seemed  reasonable,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's 
exposure  of  Neapolitan  atrocities  rendered 
persistence  in  it  impossible.  Signor  Orsi's  ac- 
knowledgment of  Italy's  debt  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  ample;  it  is  surprising,  however,  that 
Lord  Palmerston  should  be  named  only  once, 
and  then  merely  as  an  eulogist  of  Cavour. 

Another  point  which  demands  criticism  is 
the  assertion  that  Italian  troops  "were  sent  to 
occupy  Massouah  with  the  idea  of  pleasing  and 
perhaps  of  assisting  England,  then  planning 
the  conquest  of  the  Soudan."  It  is  notorious 
that  there  was  nothing  to  which  the  English 
Ministers  of  1885  were  more  averse  than 
the  conquest  of  the  Soudan.  The  expedition 
which  public  opinion  had  compelled  them  to 
despatch  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  had  just 
failed,  and  they  desired  nothing  more  fer- 
vently than  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  country 

It  is  curious  that  the  name  of  Charles  Al- 
bert's Polish  general  should  be  invariably 
given  as  Czarnowsky  instead  of  Chrzanowski. 
Mr.  Senior's  conversations  with  this  unlucky 
officer  show  that  he  was  at  all  events  a  man 
of  information  and  esprit. 

Some  of  Signor  Orsi's  errors  in  Italian  his- 
tory have  been  pointed  out  in  other  quarters, 
and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  They  do 
not  interfere  with  the  substantial  merit  of  his 
able  and  seasonable  book,  any  more  than  a 
clear  and  spirited  translation  is  marred  by  a 
few  Americanisms.  One  especial  merit  is  the 
attention  devoted  to  the  comparatively  unex- 
citing period  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  seeds  of  nationality 
and  independence  were  sown. 

Richard  Garnell. 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  en- 
tertaining books  of  travel  it  has  been  our  for- 
tune to  come  across  for  a  long  time.  Let  our 
one  grumble  utter  itself  at  the  outset,  Miss 
Bates's  Protestanism  is  just  a  little  too  much 
in  evidence.  She  has  done  her  very  best  to 
understand  the  Catholic  country  intellectually ; 
but  the  effort  is  too  visible  to  us.  And  then 
why  should  so  bright,  so  original  a  book  be 
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illustrated  by  photographs?  The  hastiest 
scrawl  of  a  traveller  with  good  eyes  and  clever 
fingers  is  better  than  the  best  reproduced 
photograph.  But  here  Miss  Bates  and  her 
publishers  sin  with  so  many  others  that  they 
deserve  no  individual  blame.  Miss  Bates 
modestly  describes  her  book  as  only  a  record 
of  impressions,  yet  you  will  ransack  many  vol- 
umes on  the  subject  without  gaining  half  the 
substantial  or  the  out-of-the-way  information 
she  gives  in  unpretending  and  most  readable 
fashion.  The  secret  of  the  worth  of  her  book, 
apart  from  her  extraordinary  interest  in  Spain 
and  her  general  desire  to  be  pleased  with  it, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  she  got  near  the  people,  had 
opportunities  of  mingling  with  all  classes,  and 
had  the  gift  of  making  them  talk.  We  are 
not  given  guide-book  descriptions  of  the  great 
monuments,  but  charming  talk  about  the  Car- 
nival, Passion  Week  in  Seville,  Corpus  Christi 
in  Toledo,  children's  games,  the  pilgrims  of 
Santiago,  the  dwellers  in  the  Basque  prov- 
inces, gypsies  and  their  ways,  and  a  great  deal 
else.  There  are  no  wild  adventures  on  the 
road,  but  the  portraits  of  characters,  pictures 
of  household  ways,  and  reflections  of  the  Span- 
ish point  of  view  are  excellently  vivid.  Here 
is  an  old  impression  of  our  Sunday  in  Lon- 
don, but  painted  with  fresh  feeling:  "It  was 
always  colder  Sunday,  and  there  was  not  even 
a  cafe\  There  was  nowhere  to  go.  There  was 
nothing  to  do.  Why  is  that  good?  At  the 
bull-fight  one  feels  the  joy  of  life.  Is  it  more 
religious  to  sit  dull  and  dismal  by  the  fire? 
I  had  no  use  for  the  churches.  Walking  is 
not  amusing,  unless  the  sun  shines  and  there 
is  something  gay  to  see.  I  do  not  like  tea,  and 
1  do  not  like  reading."  Here  is  a  peep  at 
family  life  in  Madrid:  "The  slightest  neigh- 
bourhood incident  .  .  .  takes  on  a  poetic  vivid- 
ness and  a  dramatic  intensity,  and  when  it  is 
all  told  over  again  at  the  dinner-table,  excite- 
ment waxes  so  high  that  long  after  the  dishes 
and  the  cloth  have  been  removed  the  family 
may  still  be  found  seated  around  the  board, 
flashing  a  thousand  lights  of  suggestion  and 
surmise  on  that  dull  bit  of  scandal.  The  hus- 
band cannot  cease  from  discussion  long  enough 
to  read  the  evening  paper,  nor  the  wife  to  send 
the  little  ones  to  bed,  and  midnight  may  find 
the  three  generations,  from  grandfather  to 
four-year-old,  still  talking  with  might  and 
main."  The  infinite  leisure,  the  brilliant  col- 
our of  the  country,  as  reflected  by  Miss  Bates, 
must  act  as  mighty  magnates  to  many  North- 
erners. She  has.  much  to  tell  of  misery,  of 
political  incapacity,  of  discontent  But  her 
conclusion  is  that  "Spain  is  far  from  unhappy. 


It  is  beautiful  to  see  out  of  what  scant  allow- 
ance of  that  which  we  call  well-being,  may  be 
evolved  wisdom  and  joy,  poetry  and  religion." 

MB*  AND  LETTERS.     By  Herbert  Paul.    N.wYoI.  : 
John  Lane.   |i  so. 

From  Mr.  Paul  we  get  the  expected.  Not 
many  people  are  competent  to  write  compre- 
hensive common-sense  judgments  on  men  and 
letters,  though  most  critics  can  repeat  common- 
places. What  saves  Mr.  Paul's  criticisms  from 
the  charge  of  commonplace  is  that  he  sees  his 
subjects  in  perspective,  and  not  as  flat  surfaces 
to  be  checked  and  measured.  With  great 
energy  Mr.  Paul  addresses  himself  to  giving 
a  fair,  comprehensive  summary  of  the  whole 
figure  before  him ;  and  his  essays,  if  they  do 
not  show  much  original  insight,  by  their 
catholic  acceptation  of  the  "general  view," 
have  a  certain  breadth  which  is  pleasing.  That 
Mr.  Paul's  sympathies  are  not  limited  can  be 
judged  by  his  sympathetic  papers  on  Swift. 
Macaulay  and  Matthew  Arnold.  That  Mr. 
Paul's  thought  is  at  times  acute  may  be  seen 
by  his  paper  on  the  Philosophical  Radicals- 
Roebuck,  Mill,  Place,  Molesworth  and  Grote 
—a  paper  in  which  the  characteristic  defects 
of  the  Radical  temperament  of  the  fifties  is  hit 
off  with  some  niceness.  There  is  a  very  sensi- 
ble criticism  of  Sterne,  and  an  able,  if  slightly 
acidulated,  summary  of  Gibbon's  Life  and 
Letters;  moreover,  the  essay  on  the  Victorian 
Novel  is  eminently  suited  to  the  English  taste. 
And  greater  praise  no  English  critic  will  re- 
quire. We  would,  however,  expound  this 
praise  by  adding  that  Mr.  Paul,  though  quali- 
fied by  his  alert  and  well-trained  intelligence 
for  critical  work,  shows  some  deficiencies  in 
otsthetic  taste.  What  a  curious  bluntness  of 
taste  is  revealed  by  the  following  pronounce- 
ments of  Mr.  Paul: 

"C*sar,"  says  Mommsen,  "is  the  entire  and 
perfect  man."  Such  a  judgment  lacks  distinc- 
tion, and  might,  by  an  unfavourable  critic,  be 
called  crude.  Mr.  Mackail  says  with  more 
effect,  because  with  less  violence,  that  "the 
combination  of  literary  power  of  the  very  first 
order  with  bis  unparalleled  military  and  politi- 
cal genius  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  history." — 
P.  55. 

Good  heavens!  "Combination  — literary 
power — first  order — unparalleled  military  and 
political  genius — unique — history" — that  this 
string  of  commonplaces  should  rank  above 
that  deep  and  pregnant  criticism,  "Cxsar  is 
the  entire  and  perfect  man,"  shows  that  Mr. 
Paul  can  never  have  grasped  Csesar's  great- 
ness, or,  indeed,  have  looked  at  Qcsar's  head. 
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in  any  sculpture  gallery,  with  the  seeing  eye, 
or  he  would  have  "apprehended"  Mommsen's 
meaning.  Similarly,  Mr.  Paul  gives  us  a  curi- 
ously blunt  dictum  on  Swift's  poetical  powers: 

But  those  who  deny  the  title  of  poet  to  Swift 
must  deny  it  also  to  Pope.  They  stand  and 
fall  together.  Pope  was  Swift's  avowed 
model.  He  never,  he  said,  could  read  a  line 
of  Pope's  without  wishing  it  were  his  own. 
—p.  281. 

Swift  and  Pope  as  potts  "stand  and  fall 
together"!  Surely,  this  is  the  naivest  criti- 
cism. No  doubt,  Swift  and  Pope  both  held 
the  eighteenth-century  ideal  of  poetry;  and, 
no  doubt,  Swift  tried  to  attain  to  Pope's  rank ; 
but  that  we  must  deny  the  title  of  poet  to 
Pope  because  Swift  failed  utterly  to  elaborate 
for  himself  a  style  that  was  not  essentially 
prosaic,  this  is  a  most  arbitrary  decision.  We 
pass  on.  however,  to  another  point  of  critical 
taste,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  debatable. 
Speaking  of  the  classical  poems  of  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Paul  says: 

"Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass. 
Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn 

of  brass." 
This  is  surely  one  of  Tennyson's  most  magi- 
cal  feats  of  poetical   compression.      Far  more 
finely  and  completely  than  Horace's  puivis  el 
umbra  sumas,   it  expresses  the  idea   of  death 
3  Horace  and  Homer. — p.  8. 


Now,  to  us  Tennyson's  lines,  beautiful  lines 
as  they  are,  seem  essentially  modern.  It  is 
only  the  modern  brain  looking  back  at  antique 
life,  and  striving  to  make  it  living  by  the 
picturesque  faculty,  that  could  prefer  the  pic- 
ture contained  in  Tennyson's  eighteen  words 
to  the  idea  in  Horace's  four  words.  Yet  Mr. 
Paul  assures  us  that  Tennyson's  "idea  of 
death"  is  "more  fine  and  complete"  than 
Horace's.  Truly,  this  is  the  age  of  modernity. 
Mr.  Paul,  indeed,  is  "modern,"  in  the  sense  of 
not  wishing  the  actual  life  of  his  own  age  to 
be  recorded,  except  in  the  terms  of  the  literary 
recipes  that  please  him.  We  have  some  girding 
at  Ibsen,  and  Mr.  Gissing  is  commended  thus : 
"A  little  more  romance,  a  little  more  poetry. 
a  little  more  humour,  and  Mr,  Gissing  would 
be  a  very  great  writer  indeed"  (p.  15S).  Well, 
well;  no  doubt,  this  is  criticism,  for  the  judges 


are   many,   and 
judgment  of  any  sort. 

A  HISTORY  OP  THE  POUR  aBOROES  AND  OF 
WILLIAM  IV.  By  Justin  McCarthy  and  Juatln 
Huntly  McCarthy.  Vo!a.  III.  and  IV. 
Mr.  Justin,  and  Mr.  Justin  Huntly,  McCar- 
thy appear  to  diSsent  widely  from  Lord 
Beacon  afield 's  dictum  that  "England  is  a  great 
Asiatic  Power."  At  first  sight  this  may  ap- 
pear otherwise;  the  reader  may  even  be  dis- 
mayed at  observing  forty  pages  of  Vol.  III. 
devoted  to  the  history,  principally  the  trial,  of 
Warren  Hastings.  But  should  he  refer  to  the 
index  to  ascertain  how  much  more  information 
of  the  same  nature  he  will  be  required  to 
absorb,  he  will  be  relieved,  if  amazed,  to  dis- 
cover that  in  Vol.  IV.  there  is  no  reference  to 
fndia  whatsoever;  that,  save  for  an  occasional 
and  casual  allusion,  Indian  history  after  War- 
ren Hastings  is  for  the  writers  and  readers  of 
this  history  a  total  blank.  The  colonisation  of 
Australia  has  been  deemed  an  event  of  some 
importance;  but  Australia  is  as  entirely  absent 
from  the  index  as  India  is.  Napoleon  at  first 
seems  about  to  fare  better.  Chapter  LXII. 
is  actually  headed  "Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  but 
after  five  pages,  save  for  the  most  casual  allu- 
sions, Napoleon  is  as  much  out  of  sight  as 
though  he  had  never  existed.  Clever  and  in- 
telligent men  like  the  Messrs.  McCarthy  must 
be  aware  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  write  his- 
tory. They  must  know  that  their  work  is  not 
really  history,  but  is  a  series  of  disquisitions 
upon  such  historical  episodes  as  happened  to 
strike  their  fancy.  Front  this  point  of  view 
it  deserves  praise ;  the  style  is  easy  and 
graphic ;  the  general  fairness  and  moderation, 
the  author's  political  opinions  considered,  most 
creditable.  It  is  well  adapted  to  beget  or  fos- 
ter curiosity  respecting  the  extensive  domains 
of  history,  upon  which  the  writers  have  not 
thought  proper  to  enter.  As  a  stimulus  to  the 
study  of  more  complete  and  exact  histories. 
the  book  may  be  of  service;  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  such  works,  it 
can  only  be  mischievous.  It  has  too  much  his- 
tory to  pass  as  biography,  and  too  little  to 
pass  as  history.  It  is  something  in  its  favour 
that  it  is  remote  from  the  crammer's  point 
of  view,  and  for  merely  examination  purposes 
will  be  found  a  mockery,  a  delusion  and  a 
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THE  SILVER  SKULL.   By  S  B.  Crockett.    New  York: 

P.  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.50. 
CINDERELLA.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.    New  York  :  Dodu, 

Head  A  Company,    fti.go. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  written  several  more  excit- 
ing stories  than  this,  and,  at  least,  two  superior 
to  it  at  once  in  technique  and  in  the  loves  and 
humours  o£  life ;  but  none  that  is,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  phrase,  more  of  a  genuine  histori- 
cal romance.  But  for  certain  Ouidaesque 
touches— and  even  these  are,  perhaps,  not  in- 
appropriate— like  "the  swarthy  fisher- folk  of 
Adria"  and  "the  red-lipped,  saucy-eyed  maid- 
ens by  the  fountains,"  it  comes  very  near  the 
perfection  of  a  compact  melodrama.  And 
such  a  compact  melodrama  a  book  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be,  or  it  is  an  absolute  failure. 
Mr.  Crockett  deals  with  an  actual  historical 
incident,  the  putting  down  of  the  Red  Terror 
in  Apulia  by  an  Englishman,  General  Richard 
Church.  Ciro  the  priest — by  the  way,  his  "red 
eyes"  and  his  "seventeen  murders"  are  insisted 
upon  once  too  often,  and  with  (00  aggressively 
Dickensian  emphasis — and  his  Secret  Society, 
and  the  cigarette  he  was  smoking  when  he 
was  executed,  are  all  hideously  fascinating 
facts.  Mr.  Crockett  was  bound  to  make  a 
powerful  narrative  or  a  powerful  melodrama 
out  of  the  material  at  his  disposal.  It  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  perform  the  one  task; 
if  he  was  to  perform  the  other,  then  Incident, 
Incident,  Incident,  was  bound  to  be  his  cue. 
And  so,  from  the  moment  when  Isabella,  who 
is  Countess  of  Monte  Leone  in  her  own  right, 
though  she  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  sees  the 
chief  of  her  house  struck  down  by  the  agent 
of  the  "Silver  Skull"  Society  in  the  midst  of 
festivity,  to  the  happy  honeymoon  time  when 
she  goes  off  with  her  dull-witted  Scotch 
husband  Walter  Cameron,  and  sees  the  mother 
of  the  Vardarelli  sitting  on  the  roadside  and 
gazing  at  the  head  of  Ciro  "with  a  kind  of 
holy  joy  on  her  countenance,"  there  is  nothing 
but  blood  and  fire,  plot  and  counter-plot.  And 
this  is  all  as  it  should  be,  because  it  is  histori- 
cally, as  well  as  luridly,  Italian.  There  is 
certainly  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book ;  under 
the  circumstances  this  is  success.     But  it  has 


much  positive,  as  well  as  negative,  literary 
merit.  Mr.  Crockett's  powers  as  a  descriptive 
writer — occupying  a  position  midway  between 
James  Grant  and  R.  L.  Stevenson — stand  him 
in  good  stead.  There  are  some  excellent 
battle-pieces,  although  the  last  stand  of  the 
Vardarelli  is  too  long  drawn  out ;  and  one 
siege-piece,  a  better  than  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  contemporary  fiction.  Then 
the  three  heroes  of  the  story — the  picturesque 
and  "legitimate"  brigand,  Don  Gaetano,  the 
chief  of  the  Vardarelli ;  the  patient  and  master- 
ful Englishman,  Richard  Church ;  and  that 
modern  "damn'd  Iago,"  the  Abbate  Ciro 
Annicharico — are  admirably  contrasted.  Strong 
in  incident,  Mr.  Crockett  is  weak  for  once  in 
the  realisation  of  female  character.  The 
mother  of  the  Vardarelli  is  a  very  conventional 
avenging  angel;  and  the  heroine,  Isabella,  al- 
though she  acts  her  part  well  enough  as  an 
Italian  "daughter  of  the  regiment,"  going  out 
with  "the  gay  Vardarelli  riders,"  plays  the 
sweetheart  very  poorly.  Even  she,  however. 
deserved  somebody  of  more  character  than 
such  a  sobersides  as  Cameron,  Church's  aide- 
de-camp,  whose  ridiculously  impossible  jeal- 
ousy of  his  superior  officer  is  a  blot  upon  Mr. 
Crockett's  art.  The  Silver  Skull  proves  that 
its  author  would  make  a  most  effective  play- 
wright. 

In  Cinderella,  Mr.  Crockett  is  once  more  on 
his  native  heath,  in  the  company  of  eccentri- 
cally single-minded  ministers,  of  robust  lads 
and  lasses,  of  tyrannical,  warm-hearted  and 
plain-spoken  serving -men  and  serving- women, 
and  thorough -going  scoundrels.  The  story  is 
as  different  as  it  well  could  be  from  The  Silver 
Skull,  and  it  is  at  once  more  pleasant  and  more 
disappointing.  One  feels  that  in  telling  how 
poor  Hester  Stirling  came  by  her  own  in  the 
shape  of  a  lover  who  is  the  son  of  a  peer,  and 
a  fortune  in  rubies,  which  amounts  to  £10,000 
a  year,  in  giving  us  rich  specimens  of  the 
"ranch"  tongue  of  Megsy  Tipperlin,  Hester's 
nurse,  and  even  in  dwelling  on  the  pull-devil 
pull -baker  of  Sylvan  us  Torphichan  and  Juno 
Chetwynd,  Mr.  Crockett  "lets  himself  go,"  as 
he  certainly  does  not  in  narrating  the  duel 
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between  Richard  Church  and  the  diabolic  Ciro. 
On  the  other  hand,  Cinderella  does  not  possess 
the  very  genuine  plot  interest  of  The  Silver 
Skull.  It  is  somewhat  incoherent;  here  and 
there  it  suggests— though  the  suggestion  may 
be  very  unjust— the  probability  of  its  having 
been  written  hurriedly  and  in  instalments  to 
suit  the  emergencies  of  serial  publication ;  and 
it  is  too  crowded  with  characters.  Hester 
Stirling  is  a  good  contrast  to  the  artificial  and 
selfish,  but  not  wholly  bad,  Torphichan  girls, 
but  she  is  not  so  full-blooded  as  some  of  her 
author's  other  creations ;  and  Cyrus  Darroch, 
although  he  is  worth  a  score  of  Cameron  in 
The  Silver  Skull,  is  not  a  young  Scotsman, 
but  an  English  public-school  boy.  His  father 
is  a  trifle  too  contemptible;  David  Stirling, 
Hester's  mysterious  father,  is  too  Italian  in  his 
vindictiveness ;  and  his  father-in-law,  though, 
on  the  whole,  he  makes  a  good  scoundrel,  is 
too  aggressively  oily.  Nor  can  Mr.  Crockett 
be  congratulated  on  the  manners  of  his  aristo- 
cratic society.  All  the  same,  Cinderella,  as  an 
old-fashioned,  yet  vigorous  story  of  poetic 
justice,  will  be  appreciated  by  other  than 
Scotch  readers,  Megsy  Tipperlin,  too,  the 
careful  watch-dog,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
Mr.  Crockett's  gallery  and  to  the  portraiture 
of  disappearing  Scottish  "types." 

William  Wallace, 

MILLS  OP  aOD.    By  Elinor  Macartney  Laae.    New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  St  Company.    %'.$<>. 

In  her  preface.  Miss  Lane  states  that  "the 
events  which  are  here  set  forth  I  had  by  way 
of  my  father,  John  MacLaren  Macartney,  who 
received  the  papers  direct  from  his  uncle, ' 
Robin  Killduff;"  and  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
story  to  the  full,  it  is  well  that  one  should 
believe  in  its  veracity.  The  book  appeals  to 
one  at  first  because  of  its  attractive  cover  and 
the  beautiful  reproduction  of  miniatures  which 
are  scattered  throughout  its  pages,  and  then 
it  holds  one's  attention  because  of  its  simple 
charm  and  pathos.  The  story  is  told  by  Robin 
Killduff  with  all  the  loyalty  and  the  pathos  of 
a  true  Scot.  The  principal  scenes  of  the  story 
are  laid  in  Virginia  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  home  of  Sir  William 
Grafton,  "who  was  seeking  to  mend  the  family 
fortunes  by  some  ventures  in  the  New  World." 
The  heroine  is.  his  wife,  Lady  Elinor,  many 
years  his  junior,  and  described  as  wondrously 
beautiful.  About  her  birth  there  is  a  veil  of 
mystery,  but  we  are  told  that  the  blood  of 
kings  is  in  her  veins.  The  feeling  that  the 
narrator  has  for  her  is  summed  up  in  these 
words:  "I  am  glad  to  remember  that  I  have 


never  spoken  Elinor  Grafton's  name  with  my 
hat  upon  my  head."  Into  the  home  of  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Elinor  comes  Lord  Bedford, 
who  wins  the  heart  of  "my  lady"  for  all  time. 
Although  always  the  sweet  and  dutiful  wife 
to  Sir  William,  in  secret  she  belongs  to  Lord 
Henry;  and  when  her  child  is  born,  he  inher- 
its the  weak  traits  and  the  lawless  nature  of 
her  lover.  The  tragedy  of  the  story  comes 
later  in  life,  when  Lord  Bedford  and  Elinor's 
son  love  the  same  woman.  It  is  Lord  Bed' 
ford  who  wins  her,  and  the  wedding  is  de- 
scribed thus : 

It  was  just  upon  the  hour  when  Miss  Anne 
and  Lord  Bedford  entered  together.  The  man 
carried  a  kind  of  splendour  about  him,  every 
line,  of  his  handsome  face — and  hate  him,  as 
I  have  ever  done,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
deny  that  he  was  a  handsome  man — softened 
by  love  or  by  what  he  thought  was  love,  which 
to  a  nicer  nomenclature  was,  to  my  thinking, 
mere  passion.  He  wore  a  full  court  dress  of 
white,  with  his  own  hair,  and  so  covered  Miss 
Anne  with  his  eyes,  which  had  in  them  a 
curious  light,  as  though  they  beckoned  her. 
that  all  the  ladies  nodded  approvingly,  and 
whispered  words  among  themselves  of  admira- 
tion for  such  an  ardent  lover.  Miss  Anne, 
young  and  beautiful,  fearless  of  the  future, 
spoke  her  vows  with  no  tremor  of  the  voice, 
but  gladly,  rapturously  gave  herself  into  the 
keeping  of  this  man,  who  never,  since  my 
return  to  Deepdeen,  had  once  looked  roe  in 

.  .  .  Father  Spoffbrd  paused  a  moment,  and 
then— 

"Who  giveth  this  woman  to  this  man?"  he 
asked ;  and  my  lady,  who  was  standing  a  little 
apart,  came  slowly  forward.  There  was  a 
yellow  shaft  of  the  afternoon  sun  which  had 
struck  into  the  room,  and  made  a  pathway  for 
her  as  she  came.  She  took  Miss  Anne's  hand 
in  hers,  and,  placing  it  in  Henry  Bedford's,  in 
a  voice  low  and  firm,  solemnly  said,  "I  do"; 
and  as  she  came  back  to  her  place  beside  me — 
I  swear  it  solemnly  on  my  honour— there  was 
a  smile  upon  her  lips,  as  if  life's  grim  humour 
had  for  the  while  overcome  her  sorrow,  and 
she  smiled  at  the  ways  of  men. 

The  story  is  beautifully  told,  and  the 
glimpses  which  are  given  of  London  society  at 
that  time,  with  its  scandals,  connecting  certain 
personages  of  the  story  with  royalty,  add 
piquancy  to  the  book. 

F.  M.  H. 


It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Neil  Munro 
that  already  he  has  a  school  of  admirers, 
though,  happily,  not  yet  of  imitators,  who  look 
forward  to  a  new  work  by  him  as  eagerly  as 
did  the  adorers  of  the  Golden  Art  that  reached 
perfecton  in  the  Raeburnian  portrait  of  Brax- 
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field.  The  Munroites  of  the  inner  circle  are 
quite  as  enthusiastic  as  the  Stevenson ians,  and 
quite  as  exacting,  equally  ready  to  swear  by 
and  to  swear  at  their  favourite.  I  am  doubtful 
whether  in  their  hearts- — whatever  they  may 
do  or  refrain  from  doing  with  their  tongues 
and  their  pens — the  Munroites  will  place 
Doom  Castle  on  the  same  shelf  with  The  Lost 
Pibroch  and  Gilian  !he  Dreamer.  It  is  not 
all  compact  of  West  Highland  tragedy  like 
the  one,  or  of  West  Highland  mists  and  mys- 
ticism like  the  other.  But  the  ordinary  Saxon 
critic,  who  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Mutiro  as  he  is 
grateful  to  Mr.  Barrie  for  illuminating  Scot- 
tish history  and  character,  and  who  subscribes 
to  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  that  in 
The  Lost  Pibroch  there  is  displayed  a  "genius 
as  obvious  and  as  undeniable  as  that  of  Mr. 
Kipling."  will  compare  Doom  Castle  with  John 
Splendid.  And  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  point  of  movement,  of  variety  of  mood 
and  passion,  of  that  reality  which  is  as  indub- 
itably three-fourths  of  romance  as  conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,  it  marks  a  distinct  and 
remarkable  advance  upon  its  true  predecessor. 
Doom  Castle  is  a  "rattling  good  story,"  and 
indeed  it  is  the  first  "rattling  good  story"  Mr. 
Munro  has  written.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  rattle;  the  book  is  alive  with  the  hail  of 
bullets,  the  clash  of  swords,  the  duel  of  pas- 
sion, the  development  of  intrigue.  The  bulk, 
too,  of  the  men  and  at  least  one  of  the  women 
are  flesh  and  blood.  It  takes  Victor  Jean, 
Comte  de  Montaiglon,  the  nominal  hero  of  the 
story,  all  his  time,  it  is  true,  to  be  much  more 
than  a  first-class  walking  gentleman.  But  the 
dismal  Baron  of  Doom  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  the  prematurely  "done"  gentleman  of 
the  old  Highland  school,  bereaved  of  wife  and 
"cause,"  but  not  of  honour  or  dignity;  and 
Mungo  Boyd,  the  Fifeshire  serving-man,  with 
his  temper  and  his  dialect,  Is  at  least  full 
cousin  to  Andrew  Fairservice.  And,  above  all, 
there  is  Simon  McTaggart,  chamberlain  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  traitor,  sensualist,  compound 
nf  "Melancholy  Jacques"  and  "damn'd  lago." 
"Who  will  say  that  man's  fate  is  in  his  own 
fingers?  From  the  day  I  breathed  I  got  no 
chance.  A  clean  and  decent  road's  before  me, 
and  a  comrade  for  it,  and  I'm  in  the  mood  to 
take  it,  and  here's  the  glaur  about  my  feet.  I 
wonder  what  Monsieur  there  would  do  in  a 
plight  like  mine !  Lord  I  I  envy  him  to  be  sit- 
ting there  and  never  a  skeleton  tugging  at  his 
sleeve."  This  is  Sim's  philosophy.  It  is  as 
false  as  everything  else  in  the  life  of  a  man 
who  is  sincere  in  nothing  except,  perhaps,  his 
love  for  the  flageolet    But  it  saves  him  from 


being  absolutely  repulsive.  Then  Mrs.  Kate 
Petullo,  although  she  makes  love  to  her  Sim 
too  much  in  the  style  of  the  importunate  cour- 
tesan, has  force  of  character-— which  Olivia 
Lamond,  a  bread-and-butter  miss  before  her 
time,  has  not— and  so  it  is  immaterial  whether 
•lie  is  a  reality  of  experience  or  a  product  of 
Mr.  Munro's  brain  and  studio,  whether,  as  Mr. 
Courthope  might  say,  she  is  the  universal  isa- 
tion  of  the  individual,  or  the  individualisation 
of  the  universal.  But  the  chief  merit  of  Doom 
Castle  is  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Munro  de- 
velops his  plot.  Montaiglon  comes  to  Scotland 
to  unmask  a  Jacobite  scoundrel  and  swindler, 
and  takes  nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  which 
the  reader  never  tires,  to  accomplish  the  task. 
Altogether,  there  is  more  promise  of  success 
for  Mr.  Munro  as  a  romancist  in  Doom  Castle 
than  in  anything  else  he  has  written.  He  has 
still  a  weakness  for  Stevensonism  in  phrase 
ology— of  the  B.  A.  M.  rather  than  the  R.  L. 
variety — such  as  the  high  rumour  of  the  sea- 
breakers.  But  his  style  will  soon  be  as  direct 
as  his  method  of  plot  construction. 

William  Wallace. 

THBLOROOPTHBSEA.  By  M.  P.  Shiel.  New  York: 
LoDgmans,  Green  a  Company.  $i.jo. 
Here  is  midsummer  madness  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  kind  that  we  hasten  to  recommend 
the  book  to  as  many  readers  as  we  can  reach; 
for  the  judgment  of  a  great  many  persons  is 
needed  to  decide  on  the  meaning  and  the 
worth  of  the  thing.  There  is  so  much  con- 
fidence, such  superfluous  vigour,  and  such 
thundering  eloquence  in  the  book  that  not  all 
those  who  throw  it  away  as  intolerable  will 
throw  it  into  the  rubbish  heap.  Absurd  it  may 
be— and  we  think  it  is— but  its  absurdity  has 
something  sublime  about  it,  and  its  audacity 
is  magnificent.  It  is  one  of  the  "Strong  Man" 
books.  For  the  most  part  there  are  idealisa- 
tions of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  But  Richard  Ho- 
garth is  not  another  Rhodes.  His  dominion 
extends—or  is  to  extend,  for  it  is  a  tale  of  the 
future — over  land  and  sea.  But  Europe  isn't 
quite  ready  for  him.  Poor  Europe!  It  has 
indeed  had  little  preparation  for  embracing  so 
tremendous  a  saviour,  and  stabs  and  beats  the 
regenerator,  till  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  go 
back  to  his  blacksmith's  forge.  (For  he  had 
been  English  yeoman  and  blacksmith  ere  Des- 
tiny found  him.)  But  finding  out  that  be  is  a 
full-blooded  Jew,  he  electa  rather  to  lead  the 
chosen  people  in  Palestine.  This  he  does  with 
extraordinary  success,  and  we  see  him  again 
there  as  an  old  man,  like  David  before  the 
Ark,  dancing  to  the  Lord.     "With  body  and 
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arms  danced  he;  and  with  toe  and  heel  he 
danced.  And  he  sang  a  Song  of  Ages." 
But,  no,  we  will  not  give  that  Song  of  Ages. 
Our  readers  might  implicate  us  in  Hogarth's 
madness.  Oh,  we  haven't  hinted  at  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  his  adventures  or  the  wonder- 
ful things  in  his  career.  No  cold-blooded 
Northerner  this  man,  who  was  made  to  rule 
us  all,  and  lead  us  to  the  real  goal  of  human- 
ity, but  an  Oriental;  and  Mr.  Shiel  seems  to 
exult  in  making  him  as  extravagantly  Oriental 
as  possible,  and  In  defying  all  tame  conven- 
tions in  his  picture  of  the  man  with  the 
"ninnying  laugh"  and  the  three  black  moles  on 
his  cheek.  Well,  Orientals  have  their  mo- 
ments of  exaltation.  But  they  are  mostly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  gravity.  However,  this 
isn't  a  book  that  admits  of  discussion  for  a 
moment.  You  must  swallow  it  or  cast  it  away 
— far  away.    Is  it  nightmare  or  inspiration? 

THB    AUTOCRATS.      By   Ch.rles    K.    I.imh.      New 
York:  Doubled  ay.  Page  «  Company,    li.jo. 

The  Autocrats  is  Mr.  Lush's  second  novel. 
The  first,  The  Federal  Judge,  was  brought 
out  several  years  ago,  and  received  a  moderate 
degree  of  notice.  Mr.  Lush  uses  American 
conditions  as  the  subject  of  his  book— con- 
ditions which  he  has,  doubtless,  studied  very 
carefully.  The  Autocrats  is  the  story  of 
millionaires  and  politics  and  street  franchises, 
with  the  scene  laid  in  a  western  city.  Mr. 
Lush  works  out  his  plot  very  carefully,  and 
shows  just  how  the  millionaires  can  control 
men  and  affairs.  He  resorts  to  a  rather  im- 
practical method  of  dragging  President  Mc- 
Kinley  into  the  story,  and  we  question  the 
taste  of  his  so  doing.  The  hero  of  the  book, 
well  named,  Hugh,  is  a  prig,  and  we  don't  like 
him.  The  best  bit  of  character  writing  is 
where  Mr.  Lush  portrays  Dolly  Devine, 
"whose  relations  with  men  and  affairs  could 
scarce  be  paralleled." 

Petite,  with  deep-blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
brushed  smoothly  back  on  a  small,  but  well- 
poised  head,  she  was  the  picture  of  demure- 
ness.  In  repose  the  face  was  that  of  a  ma- 
donna. But  in  an  instant  It  could  be  trans- 
formed into  that  of  as  roguish  a  little  imp  as 
ever  caused  men  to  forget.  .  .  . 

Prom  nine  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the 
afternoon  she  was  the  pink  of  propriety,  deft 
in  her  work,  soft-voiced,  and  with  a  bearing 
that  kept  all  men  at  a  respectful  distance.  An 
hour  later  she  was  likely  to  be  the  centre  of 
an  admiring  group  at  some  saloon  table,  taking 
drink  after  drink,  and  thrilling  her  companions 
with  the  slang  and  repartee  of  the  official 
fast  set 

Hugh  is  Dolly's  staunch  friend,  and  Dolly, 
in  turn,  loves  him;  and,  through  an  absurd 


complication,  is  the  innocent  cause  of  a  break 
between  Hugh  and  the  woman  whom  he  loves 
and  later  on  marries.  The  book  is  a  strange 
mixture.  At  times  Mr.  Lush  writes  for  the 
footlights,  and  the  reader  is  conscious  of  his 
having  dragged  in  certain  episodes  for  dra- 
matic effect.  This  failing  makes  the  story 
seem  superficial,  and  detracts  from  what  is 
really  good,  readable  stuff.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  book  is  not  half  bad;  and,  at 
least,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  an  American 
story  with  considerable  local   colour. 

THE  GOOD  RED  EARTH.    By  Eden  Phlllputts.    New 
York:  G.  I'.  Putnam's  Sons.     $i.So. 

Here  is  a  book  of  nature,  with  an  idyll  run- 
ning through  it,    A  true  picture  of  the  country 
in   sunshine   will,  almost   of   necessity,    have 
human  beings  crossing  its  foreground ;  but  the 
figures  will  be  subservient  to  the  landscape. 
So  Mr.  Phillpotts's  story  of  The  Good  Red 
Earth  is,  primarily,  a  word-picture  of  Devon's 
loveliness.      "Nature   painted    with    sunshine, 
with   cloud-shadow,   with    her   proper   jewels 
melted  in  the  crucible  of  space ;  and  the  fore- 
ground of  this  huge  picture,  though  it  seemed 
to  sleep  and  smile,  was,  in  truth,  a  battle-field 
— a  chess-board  whose  squares  were  meadow 
and    orchard,    forest    and    fallow,    and    upon 
which  five-score  busy  farmers  were  playing  the 
game  of  life."     This  is  all   realised;   but  the 
game  of  life  is  here  the  item  in  the  big  view. 
Sibella  and  Richard,  the  hero  and  the  heroine, 
love  one  another,  and  their  love  is  very  pretty 
and  alluring.     Richard's  mother  is  a  fine,  pa- 
thetic figure,  widowed  and  courageous.     The 
"Johnny  Fortnight"  passes  from  place  to  place, 
carrying   his   pack   and   talking   his   theology. 
But  it  is  always  the  background  which  counts. 
Historic    Compton    Castle,    half-ruined    and 
wholly  picturesque,  is  the  home  of  the  heroine; 
the  moors,  the  tors,  the  streams  and  leafy  lanes 
are  the  scenes  through  which  the  villagers  and 
the  packman  go  upon  their  way;  and  where, 
since  Thomas  Hardy  pictured  an  orchard  for 
us,  have  we  felt  the  meaning  and  beauty  of 
apples   and   apple-trees    so   fully   as    in    Mary 
Gilbert's    avenues    of    "quar renders,"    "stub- 
berds"  and  "bitter-sweets"?  The  book,  though 
innocent  of  problems,  is  genuinely  entertaining 
by  reason  of  its  shrewd  observance  of  men  and 
women,  and  its  gay  humour;  but  it  possesses 
a  fuller  value  in  its  loving  observance  of  na- 
ture and   its  proof  th'at  a  man  may  get  even 
closer  to  nature  than  to  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Gissing  is  too  kind  or  too  cruel  to  "our 
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friend  the  charlatan."  If  Lashmar  behaved 
as  it  appears  he  did  to  the  two  women,  May 
and  Constance,  he  should  have  been  left 
writhing  under  ihe  lash  of  Constance's  tongue 
and  forever  disgraced,  instead  of  having  an- 
other woman's  life  given  into  his  bands.  If 
poverty  and  the  responsibility  of  Iris's  happi- 
ness were  enough  to  cure  him,  then  he  was  not 
the  villain  he  occasionally  appears  in  these 
pages.  He  only  shuffled  with  the  women, 
with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance;  and  omitted 
some  quotation  marks  now  and  then— was  not, 
in  short,  a  person  of  strong  moral  constitu- 
tion, but  hardly  the  complete  charlatan.  We 
think  Mr.  Gissing's  hand  has  shaken  in  paint- 
ing Dyce  Lashmar's  portrait.  There  are  two 
ways  of  rightly  dealing  with  a  charlatan.  The 
writer,  if  he  happen  to  dislike  him,  must  sub- 
ject him  to  a  masterly  and  unsparing  analysis. 
If  he  have  a  sneaking  fondness  for  him,  he 
may  draw  a  veil  over  portions  of  his  charac- 
ter, but  in  that  case  he  must  show  him  to  have 
charm.  Now  Mr.  Gissing  evidently  dislikes 
Dyce  cordially;  yet  shuffles  in  unmasking  him, 
and  the  picture  is,  therefore,  at  once  blurred 
and  disagreeable— an  unsatisfactory  result 
The  minor  characters,  especially  the  clever, 
blunt  Constance,  Lady  Ogram,-  and  the  sen- 
sitive Lord  Dymchurch,  are  excellent,  and 
merely  as  a  story  the  book  is  eminently  read- 
able. Yet  even  here  the  writer  shirked  some- 
thing, or  otherwise  missed  a  strong  effect  The 
detailed  description  of  an  election  with  a  can- 
didate of  Dyce's  stamp  should  have  been  par- 
ticularly entertaining.  Just  how  far  he  hoaxed 
the  electors,  and  how  far  they  found  him  out, 
would  have  borne  being  told  at  far  greater 
length  and  more  dramatically.  A  few  of  the 
drawing-room  scenes  might  have  been  spared 
to  make  room  for  others  in  which  Lashmar 
would  have  appeared  face  to  face  with  actual 
work.  There  is  too  much  of  Mr.  Gissing's 
rare  ability  in  the  book  for  us  to  call  it  a 
failure;  but  yet  it  gives  us  a  vague  sense  of 
lost  opportunities. 

nilS.  QRBBN.    By  Evelyns  Elaya  Rvnit    New  York: 
CI.  P.  Putnam's  Son*,    fi.jo. 

We  do  not  assert  that  Miss  Rynd  is  a 
humourist,  because  to  proclaim  a  humourist 
nowadays  and  abide  by  the  results  requires 
courage  beyond  the  average.  But  we  affirm 
that  she  has  written  a  humorous  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  book,  and  that  she  has  pro- 
vided a  couple  of  hours  of  undiluted  pleasure 
for  each  person  each  time  he  or  she  reads  it 
Mrs.  Green,  as  the  readers  of  the  English 
Outlook  already  know,  is  the  wife  of  the  rec- 


tor's gardener;  and  she  goes  up  to  the  rectory 
to  do  a  day's  charing  when  the  family  is  "out 
of  a  cook"  or  "looking  for  a  housemaid-" 
Mrs.  Green  has  been,  as  she  puts  it  "twist 
married,"  and  "me  first"  was  anything  but  an 
admirable  husband.  "But  I  forgive  John  afore 
'e  died."  she  said.  "  'E  was  always  a  bird  of 
Paradise,  'ere  to-day  an'  gone  to-morrer.  It 
wasn't  no  good  a-layin'  up  o'  things  agin  such 
a  one  as  'e."  Still,  marriage  was  not  an  alto- 
gether undesirable  state,  in  her  opinion,  we 
gather,  though  she  tries  to  comfort  the  narra- 
tor, "Miss  Meary,"  on  her  disappointment 
"An'  so  Miss  Mildred's  a  beat  you,  miss,"  she 
said  thoughtfully.  "Two  years  younger  nor 
you,  ain't  she?  Ahl  two  years  makes  a  lot 
o'  difference  in  looks,  so  it  does.  Well,  we've 
often  wondered  in  the  village  how  it  would 
be."  "I  don't  want  to  marry,"  said  I.  "An' 
quite  right  too,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Green  approv- 
ingly. "Never  want  what  you  can't  'ave,  an' 
then  you'll  be  'appy."  "That's  not  exactly  it," 
I  said  uncertainly.  "Near  enough,  I  expec'," 
said  Mrs.  Green.  In  the  last  chapter  "Miss 
Meary"  says  "good-by"  to  Mrs.  Green  to  come 
to  London,  "a-leavin'  of  a  nappy  'ome  for  to 
set  an'  scribble  in  a  nicy  bedroom  helsewhere!" 
as  Mrs.  Green  expressed  it  But  without 
obeying  Mrs.  Green  to  the  letter  in  the  matter 
of  work— "take  me  hadvice,  miss,  an'  fight 
again'  it"— we  hope  "Miss  Meary"  will  take 
a  holiday  sometimes  and  go  back  to  the  village 
to  chronicle  again  for  us. 

THE  LUCK  OP  THE  VAILS.  Br  B.  F.  Benson.  Now 
York:  D.  Appleton  A  Company.    $1.50. 

In  his  stories  of  English  life  Mr.  Benson 
usually  trusts  more  to  manner  than  to  plot  for 
the  amusement  of  his  readers ;  but  here  he  has 
got  hold  of  a  very  pretty  sensation,  and 
treated  it  most  effectively.  It  is  something  of 
a  triumph  to  throw  us  off  the  scent  so  com- 
pletely as  he  does  with  regard  to  Francis's 
character,  which  is  treated  throughout  with  a 
subtlety  that  is  generally  wanting  in  melo- 
drama. For  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  book  is  melodrama.  There  is  an  ordinary 
pleasant  love  story,  and  there  is  some  light, 
bantering  dialogue,  enough  to  give  it  the 
flavour  of  a  society  novel.  But  we  pay  little 
heed  to  these.  The  setting  might  just  as  well 
have  been  mediaeval,  for  it  is  the  jewelled 
Luck,  and  the  perils  by  fire  and  rain  and  frost 
of  the  young  hero,  and  the  creeping  wiles  of 
the  crafty  villain,  and  his  dark  exits  and  en-  1 

trances  by  secret  staircases,  that  hold  us  fast 
But  no  doubt  it  gives  a  piquancy  to  hear  the 
most  up-to-date  speech  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of   jewelled   Lucks   ani*    swinging   panels   and 
dogging  murderers. 


"No  saint  am  I,"  says  John  Newstead,  writ- 
ing in  his  old  age  the  record  of  his  earlier 
years,  and  nothing  he  relates  leads  you  to  dif- 
fer from  him.  A  soldier  of  fortune  of  the 
dashing,  slashing,  frankly  brutal  type,  he 
raises  a  troop  of  horse  and  fights  for  Spain 
against  the  Dutch,  till  the  Spaniard  cannot,  or 
will  not.  keep  up  his  mens'  pay,  when  he  goes 
over  with  them  to  the  enemy  and  turns  the 
tide  of  victory  against  his  former  comrades  in 
gallant  style.  He  will  lend  a  hand  at  a 
massacre,  or  kill  the  wounded  out  of  the  way, 
without  a  qualm,  and  yet  he  is  not  proof 
against  a  woman's  scorn  or  a  woman's  tears. 
and  how  it  is  that,  unscrupulous  swashbuckler 
as  he  is,  he  can  yet  win  the  love  of  a  woman 
so  sweet  and  high-spirited  and  compassionate, 
and  capture  the  sympathies  of  the  reader 
withal— these  be  matters  that  each  reader  will 
appreciate  for  himself,  more  easily  perhaps 
than  he  can  explain.  It  is  a  capital  story, 
written  in  the  right  lusty,  soldiering  vein,  and 
very  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Jacomb- 
Hood. 


We  did'  not  like  The  Archbishop  and  the 
Lady,  and  we  said  so.  Valencia's  Garden  has 
not  caused  us  to  change  our  mind  in  regard 
to  Mrs.  Crowninshield's  place  as  a  novelist 
The  story  has  the  same  setting  as  the  former 
book,  and  some  of  the  characters  which  ap- 
peared therein  flit  through  these  pages  without 
a,ny  special  reason  for  so  doing.  Valencia 
herself  is  a  very  much  more  attractive  young 
woman  than  Alixe.  She  is  but  seventeen,  and 
married  to  a  very  old  and  a  very  unscrupulous 
man.  She  has  an  innocent  and  lovable  way 
with  her,  and  we  pity  her  because  of  the 
lonely  and  unhappy  life  that  she  leads  in  the 
old  chateau,  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  money 
and  morals.  The  husband,  Count  Aristodime, 
carries  on  an  affair  with  Madame  Malafrc,  by 
whom  he  is  strongly  influenced,  and  for  whom 
he  neglects  his  child-wife.  The  story  is  a 
readable  one,  but  decidedly  improbable.  Mrs. 
Crown  inshield  has  a  "penny  dreadful"  way  of 
dragging  in  an  attempted  abduction  of  the 
young  wife  and  a  dramatic  murder.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  she  occasionally  lapses  into  a 
graceful  and  easy  style,  which  ill  fits  certain 
portions  of  the  book.  Then  she  has  an  aggra- 
vating way  of  scattering  French  phrases  here 
and  there,  as  though  she  wished  to  air  her 
knowledge  of  the  language. 


BNSION  KNiaKTLBV,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By 
A.  E.  W.  ItuoD.  New  York  :  P.  A.  StcW  A  Com- 
p*nv.    |  i.io. 

Mr.  Mason's  long  Stories  we  have  enjoyed 
and  admired ;  but  they  had  hardly  prepared  us 
for  the  particular  excellence  of  this  volume. 
Of  the  vigour,  the  precision,  and  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  these  shorter  tales  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  too  much.  Occasionally  the  writer 
seems  to  get  over  difficulties  of  subject  by  a 
kind  of  lour  de  force — for  he  is  wont  to  deal 
in  brief  with  rather  complicated  themes — but 
the  sense  of  Strain  is  never  too  obvious.  Ad- 
venture is  the  dominant  note  in  them,  but  not 
merely  the  adventure  of  sword  and  gun ;  and 
the  workmanship,  the  play  of  motive  and  char- 
acter, place  them  entirely  outside  the  range  of 
schoolboy  literatuse.  "Ensign  Knight  ley," 
"Mr.  Mitche  I  bourne's  Last  Escapade"  and 
"The  Keeper  of  the  Bishop"  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished; but  all  the  stories  are  fit  to  rub 
shoulders  with  these. 


This  is  at  once  good  as  a  tale  of  adventure 
and  unusually  good  as  a  study  of  the  struggle 
between  civilisation  and  wild  nature,  of  racial 
features  and  difficulties.  The  strife  with  the 
Indians,  with  all  its  unhappy  incidents  on  both 
sides,  its  tales  of  treachery  and  heroism,  is 
made  tragically  real  to  us  in  a  series  of  strik- 
ing pictures  and  narratives  of  the  war  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  strange  Apaches,  valiant,  in- 
calculable, terrible ;  and  the  American  soldiers 
sent  to  conquer  them  with  every  disadvantage, 
ignorant  of  the  country,  hampered  by  official- 
ism, and  insufficiently  armed,  are  alike  done 
justice  to.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  book 
is  the  half-breed,  Felipa,  beautiful,  faithful  to 
her  friends,  knowing  no  duties  to  her  enemies, 
savagely  cruel  to  animals,  and  yet  most  de- 
voted of  wives.  Miss  Overton  has  tested  our 
credibility  in  her  heroine.  But  we  believe,  and 
are  fascinated. 
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The  Whirligig.     Mayne  Lindsay. 
Macmillan  Company. 

American  Diplomatic  Questions.    John  B. 
Henderson,  Jr. 

Pott  and  Company. 

The  Practical  Life  Work  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond.    C  Lennox. 

Putnam's  Sons. 

.  Mrs.  Green.    Evelyne  E.  Rynd. 
Wildersmoor.     C.  L.  Antrobus. 

Scri liner's  Sons. 

Sketches  of  Booksellers  of  Other  Days.  E. 

Mars  ton. 
The    Uncommercial    Traveller.      Charles 

Dickens. 
American  Notes  and  Pictures  from  Italy. 

Charles  Dickens. 
Hard     Times     and      Reprinted      Pieces. 

Charles  Dickens. 
Sketches  by  Boz.    Charles  Dickens. 
Stokes  and  Company. 

The    House    of    Romance.     Agnes    and 

Egerton  Castle. 


BOSTON. 

Eastern  Publishing  Company. 

Origin.    J.  A.  Knowlton. 
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will  be  noticed,  as  was  reported  in  this  column 
in  the  previous  number  of  this  magazine. 
Otherwise  there  was  nothing  especially  re- 
markable in  the  sale  of  the  leading  books,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  fact  that  all  of  them  met  with 
a  very  fair  demand  for  this  particular  period  of 

Speculation  is  rife  just  now  among  book- 
sellers as  to  whether  the  numerous  books  by 
famous  authors  scheduled  for  fall  publication 
will  all  come  up  to  the  expectations  which  may 
reasonably  be  placed  upon  them.  In  this  rela- 
tion it  may  be  observed  that  already  orders 
both  retail  and  wholesale  are  being  received 
and  booked  for  such  books  as  The  Eternal 
City,  by  Hall  Came;  Miss  Corelli's  new  book 
(as   yet   unnamed),    Warwick   of   the   Knobs, 


Rudyard  Kipling ;  Tristram  of  Blent,  by  An- 
thony Hope,  etc.,  and  this  fact  alone  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  popular  fiction  will  be 
just  as  much  in  demand  as  it  was  last  season. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  likely  to  exceed  last  season's 
record,  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  (so-called)  craze  for  romantic  fiction  has 
reached  its  zenith. 

The  days  of  the  cheap  "sixteenmo,"  as  the 
series  of  small  books  in  uniform  binding  so 

epular  a  few  years  since  was  called,  appear  to 
numbered,  and  judging  from  the  decreasing 
sale  each  year,  this  class  of  book  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  "out 
of  fashion"  books  before  very  long.  Its  big 
brother,  the  twelvemo,  however,  continues  to 
sell  well. 

Business  prospects,  which  for  a  long  period 
last  month  looked  very  gloomy  on  account  of 
the  continual  drought  in  the  west,  are  now, 
with  the  coming  of  the  much  needed  rains, 
somewhat  brighter.  There  is.  however,  not- 
withstanding that  there  is  a  degree  of 


tainty  in  the  outlook,  plenty  of  confidence  ■ 

isting. 

which  takes  place  next  month,   is  awaited  by 


.  and  the  opening 


plenty  c 

ng   of   a 


i  business, 


the  trade  in  a  very  sanguine  spirit. 

The  books  which  led  sales  last  month  in 
regard  to  actual  numbers  sold  are  as  follows: 

The  Crisis.     By  Winston  Churchill.     $1.50. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    By  Bertha  Runkle. 

Eben  Hoi  den.    By  Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.  By  George  Croly. 
■$1.40  net. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice 
Thompson.    $1.50. 

The  Puppet  Crown.  By  Harold  MacGrath. 
$1.50. 

Truth  Dexter.    By  S.  McCall.    $1.50. 

Graustark.     By  G.  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 

Jack  Raymond.    By  E.  L.  Voynich.    $1.50. 

Heirs  of  Yesterday.  By  Emma  Wolfe.  $1.25. 

Like  Another  Helen.  By  George  Horton. 
$1.50, 

The  House  of  DeMailly.  By  Margaret  H. 
Potter.    S1.50. 

David  Harum.     By  E.  N.  Westcott.     $1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.  By  Winston  Churchill. 
$1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  H.  John- 
ston.   $1.50. 

Richard  Yea  and  Nay.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett   $1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  June  20  to  July  20,  1901. 

A  general  tone  of  dulness  has  pervaded  the 
market  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
month,  and  although  it  is  normally  a  slack 
period  at  this  time  of  year,  it  has  doubtless 
been  further  accentuated  by  the  intense  heat 
which  has  prevailed.  The  demand  in  almost 
all  classes  has  been  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  sales  effected 
has  been  in  fiction,  illustrated  periodicals,  and 
works  of  a  more  or  less  scrappy  nature. 

The  publication  of  6s.  novels  has  been  ma- 
terially lessened.  Among  the  most  successful 
of  the  new  issues  may  be  mentioned  The  Lady 
of  Lynn,  by  Sir  W.  Besant ;  The  Luck  of  the 
Vails,  by  E.  F.  Benson;  Cinderella,  by  S  R. 
Crockett ;  Mama's  Mutiny,  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fraser;  Sister  Teresa,  by  George  Moore;  and 
A  Serious  Wooing,  by  J.  0.  Hobbes.  In  3s. 
6d.  fiction,  The  Good  Red  Earth,  by  Eden 
Phillpotts,  has  continued  to  be  in  demand,  and 
The  Honour  of  the  Army,  by  fimile  Zola,  has 
been  fairly  popular. 

There  has  again  been  a  marked  decline'  in 
literature  connected  with  the  war.  The  Rights 
and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War,  by  E.  T. 
Cook,  has  been  the  most  prominent  production 
of  the  month,  and  The  Diary  of  a  Nurse  in 
South  Africa,  by  Alice  Bron,  has  sold  very 
freely.  A  certain  glamour  of  attraction  always 
surrounds  the  legendary  stories  of  our  historic 
houses,  and  a  new  work,  entitled  Secret  Chom~ 
bers  and  Hiding  Places,  by  Allan  Fea,  has  suc- 
cessfully caught  hold  on  the  public.  Conse- 
quent upon  the  immense  popularity  of  The 
Hundred  Best  Pictures  being  issued  as  a 
periodical,  a  number  of  similar  ventures  have 
appeared,  but  the  original  still  continues  to 
hold  the  field.  Guide  books  have  been  in  con- 
stant request,  chiefly  for  home  resorts,  and  a 
noticeable  feature  in  the  present  holiday  sea- 
son is  the  demand  for  handbooks  descriptive 
of  places  in  "gallant  little  Wales." 

Sixpenny  reprints  have  sold  in  large  num- 
bers, and  the  output  has  been  so  prolific  that  it 
is  impossible  to  specify  them;  but  this  line  of 
publication  increases  in  popularity  with  the 
holiday-makers.  As  we  go  to  press  that  popu- 
lar work  of  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  Con- 
cerning Isabel  Cartiaby  appears. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  past 
month : 

Penelope's  Irish  Experiences.  By  K.  D. 
Wiggin.    6s.     (Gay  and  Bird.) 

Cinders.     By  Helen  Mathers,  6s.   (Pearson.) 

The  Luck  of  the  Vails.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
6s.    (Heinemann.) 

A  Serious  Wooing.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
6s.      (Methuen.) 

Tangled  Trinities.  By  D.  Woodroffe.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

Sirius.  By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.  6s. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  Lady  of  Lynn.  By  Sir  W.  Besant  6s. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.) 

Catherine  of  Calais.  By  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture. 
6s.     (Smith,  Elder.) 

Her  Majesty's  Minister.  By  W.  Le  Queux. 
6s.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 
i.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    Si. 50. 

2.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.      (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Joselyn   Cheshire.     Kennedy.      (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.      (Bo  wen  - 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 

6.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.       (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.      (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.     (Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Aphorisms  and  Reflections.    Spalding.     (A. 

C.  McClurg  &  Co.)     80c.  net. 

5-  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.  Croly.  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls.)     St. 40  net. 

6.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bow- 
en-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  A    Dream   of    Empire.     Venable.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  They  That  Took  the  Sword.     Stephenson. 


$1.50. 

],  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     $1.50. 
>.  In      Search      of      Mademoiselle.      Gibbs. 

(Coates.)     $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

:.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    $1.50. 

1.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.       Frothingham. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

).  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     St. 50. 

J.  The  Sky  Pilot.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.25. 

>.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.      Thompson. 
(Bow  en -Merrill  Co.)    Si.  50. 

).  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)    Si. 50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    $1.50. 

!.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

I.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 
Co.)     $1.50. 

\.  The  Potter  and  the  Clay.     Peterson.     (Lo- 
throp Pub.  Co.)     $1.50. 

;.  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.   (Harper.)   $2.25 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    Si. 50. 

5.  A  King's  Pawn.    Drummond.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    S150. 

6.  Like    Another    Helen.     Horton.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


DENVER,  COL. 
.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    Si, SO. 
L  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
1.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 
i.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 
5-  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.     Overton.     (Mac- 


$1.50. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 
.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Maemillan.)   $1.50. 
.  Daughter  of  New  France.  Crowley.  (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
:.  Heart  and  Soul.    Skinner.    (Harper.)   S1.50. 
.  A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.    (Appleton.)    $2.00. 


(Little,  Brown 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.  The  Puppet  Crown.  MacGrath.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

•■.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    $1.50. 

I.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson. 
(Bow en- Merrill  Co.)     $i.w. 

t  Truth  Dexter.  McCall.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co. )    $t.;o. 

;.  Like  Another  Helen.  Horton.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)    Si. so. 

>.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)     $1.50, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
.  The  Crisis. 'Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    $1.50. 
■-.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 


\.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.       Wiggin. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

;.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      fBowen- 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

i.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Maemillan.)  S1.50, 

!.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.)     $1.50. 

t.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.)    $1.50. 

..  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)     $1.50. 

;.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mae- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

1.  Penelope's      Irish      Experiences.       Wiggin. 
(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

:.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)    $1.50. 

;.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Maemillan.)    $1.50. 

i,  Etidorhpa.     Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
$(.50. 

;.  Valencia's   Garden.      Crown  in  shield.      (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

i.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 
&Co.)    S1.50. 
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MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.      (Little,  Brown  & 

CoJ      «I.SOL 

3.  Sir  Christopher.    Goodwin.     (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Every  Inch  a  King.    Sawyer.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)      $1.50. 

6.  Joselyn     Cheshire.       Kennedy.       (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
a.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  Glyn.  (Lane.) 
$1.50. 

4-  Bird  Life.  New  Edition.  Chapman.  (Ap- 
pleton.)   $2.00  net. 

5.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences,       Wiggin. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  A     Pair     of     Patient     Lovers.       Howells. 

(Harper.)    $1.15  net. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
t.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.30. 

3.  Like  Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.       (Lippincott.) 

5.  The  Column.     Marriott.      (Lane.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Henry  Bourland.     Hancock.      (Macmillan.) 

$1-50. 

4.  Arrows  of  the  Almighty.    Johnson.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.    (Harper.)    $2.22 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Like    Another    Helen.      Horton.      (Bowcn- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4-  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $[.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Roderick  Campbell.     Mcllwraith.     (Hough- 

ton. Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Narragansett     Pier.       Appleton.       (Abbey 

Press.)     $1.50. 

4.  Sir  Christopher.    Goodwin.    (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.    $1.50. 

5-  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    Croly.    (Funk  & 

\V agnails.)     $1.40  net. 
6.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.)     $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Autocrats.     Lush.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk  S 

Wagnalls.)    $1.40  net. 

5.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 


Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
,.  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.   (Harper.)  $2.50. 
;.  A    Dream    of    Empire.     Venable.     (Dodd, 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

4.  The     Turn     of     the     Road.     Frothingham. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The     Potter     and     the     Clay.       Peterson. 

(Lothrop  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Katherine  Day.    Fuller.    (Putnam.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The   Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.      (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Henry  Bourland.    Hancock.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.     (Appleton.)  $200. 

5.  Miss    Pritchard's    Wedding    Trip.      Burn- 

ham.      (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 


(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
!.  Jack     Raymond.      Voynich.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 
;.  Mills  of  God.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 
1.  Sister  Teresa.    Moore.    (Lippincott.)    $1.50. 
;.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 
..  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk  & 

Wagnalls.)    $1.40  net. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

I.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)     $1.50. 

I.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson, 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

!.  The  Puppet  Crown.  MacGrath.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

;.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  Glyn.  (Lane.) 
$1.50. 
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TOLEDO,  o. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.      Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Ralph  Marlowe.    Naylor.    (Saalfield  &  Co.) 

$i.SO. 

6.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.     (Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

TORONTO,   CANADA. 
1.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 
a.  The  Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (McLeod 

&  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

3.  Graustark.       McCutcheon.       (McLeod     & 

Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.50. 

5.  Days   Like   These.      Townsend.      (Langton 

&  Hall.)    75  «nts  and  $1.25. 

6.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    Croly.    (Briggs.) 

75  cents  and  $1.40. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

1.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The    Master    Christian.      Corelli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.      Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Like    Another    Helen.     Horton.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50- 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50, 

2.  Mills  of  God.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

3.  Arrows  of  the  Almighty.    Johnson.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40. 

5.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Mills  of  God.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     51.50. 

3.  A  Sailor's  Log.  Evans.    (Appleton.)  $2.00. 

4.  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.  (Harper.)  $2.25. 

5.  By    the    Waters    of    Babylon.      DeKoven. 

(Stone.)    Jr. 50. 

6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  A  Sailor's  Log.   Evans.    (Appleton.)    $150. 

3.  The  Abandoned  Farmer.    Preston.    (Scrib- 

mr.j   fi.25. 

4.  Days  Like  These.     Townsend.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Diary  of  a  Freshman.    Flandrau.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Sir   John    and   the   American   Girl.     Bell. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

From  the  above  lists   the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 


A  book  standing  1 


4th  " 

5th  " 
6th  " 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the    foregoing   lists,   the   six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 

demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

$i-5o 343 

2.  The    Helmet   of    Navarre.      Runkle. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50 128 

3.  The      Puppet      Crown.        MacGrath. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 106 

4.  GrausU.lt.      McCutcheon.       (Stone.) 

$1-5° 69 

5.  Truth     Dexter.       McCall.       (Little. 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50 67 

6.  The     Visits     of     Elizabeth.       Glyn. 

(Lane.)    $1.50 48 
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PED.    PINAUD'sl 

EXQUISITE    PARISIAN                                    * 

PERFUMES.     I 

Hjgbcit   Distinction   PARIS    EXPOSITION,    1*00.    X 

"MRS  CONCOURS."     I 

PLACED   ABOVE    ALL  COM-    X 
PETITION.                       3 

ED.  PINAUD'S  I 

Latest                  § 

Exquisite  Perfumes,        g 

ROYAL  VIOLETTE,  I 

FREMCH  CARNATION  PINK  § 

VIOLETTE  REIHE.  I 

TW    perfume*    in    (Jl'INTES.    $ 

\          1      Sold  rvcryw/itrr  in  U.  S.  and  Canada,  1           $ 
?             or  upon  rtetipt  eftrjo  a  full  size  bolitt             9 
i            1   {\\i£.-)tviil  it  ,?it  bvma,i  firtpaid.            \             9 

\  ED.  PINAUD'S  IMPORTATION  OFFICE,   I 

\                46      Eul  141b  St.,  New  York  City.                 J 

\    The  Judgment  of  the  Polite  World 

I           Seconds    the    decision    of    Paris,    which    awarded    to    the 
!           WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY  the  highest  prize  evergiven 
j           to  any  American  writing  paper  manufacturer.    This  means  that 

j  The  Whiting  Papers 

I           for   social    and    high-grade    business   correspondence  and  for 
I           invitations  are  the  Best  in  the  World.    This  has  been  true  all 
J           the  time.    The  awarding  of  the 

I           merely  confirms  a  reputation  already  won. 

1           Particular  men  will  find  our  paper  perfect  for  their  own  social 

t           correspondence. 

\     WHITING     VJiVEK.     COMPANY 

\      148,   150   &   152    WANE    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

£       Also   HOLYOKK,    MASS.,  PHILADELPHIA  AND    CHICAGO 
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It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  the 

wholesale     gush     which 

Sow  Author.       attends  the  launching  of 

Son*  '"Braaki  "  a  uoo'<  ant*  tne  exP'°'ta' 
tion  of  an  author  some- 
times turns  the  author's  head  and  leads 
him  to  make  himself  just  a  little  ridicu- 
lous. To  be  quite  fair,  the  writers  of 
the  successful  books  of  the  last  four  or 
five  years  have,  on  the  whole,  managed 
to  keep  their  heads  pretty  well,  and  seem 
to  understand,  what  their  admirers  do 
not.  that  their  remarkable  vogue  is  due 
only  to  certain  ephemeral  peculiarities  of 
the  reading  public.  However,  now  and 
then  we  hear  of  occasional  "bad  breaks." 
For  instance,  there  was  the  case  of  that 
gentleman  whose  historical  novel — let  us 
call  it  When  Chivalry  Was  in  Bloom 
— published  two  years  ago.  has  been 
squabbled  for  in  almost  every  village 
library  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Now,  personally,  the  gentleman  in 
question  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
charming  of  men.  In  his  own  profession 
he  had  won  recognition  long  before  he 
ever  thought  of  taking  up  the  pen ;  and 
when  he  did  so  take  it  up,  it  was  only 
with  the  very  laudable  purpose  of  telling 
a  good,  rousing  tale  of  brave  men  and  fair 
women.  However,  there  was  so  much 
blaring  of  trumpets  and  beating  of  tom- 
toms, and  so  many  people  insisted  on 
telling  him  that  he  had  produced  a  literary 


prodigy,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if,  after  a  time,  he  became  a  little  doubt- 
ful himself.  Some  time  ago  the  theatri- 
cal company  which  was  playing  in  the 
dramatisation  of  his  novel  appeared  in 
his  native  city,  and,  very  naturally,  he 
was  present  at  the  first  night.  As  the 
curtain  went  down  on  the  last  act  amid 
very  hearty  applause,  the  author  thought 
it  proper  to  step  forward  to  the  footlights 
and  express  his  thanks.  The  reception 
which  had  been  accorded  the  play,  he 
said,  was  doubly  sweet  to  him,  because 
it  had  been  given  by  the  people  of  his 
native  city — a  city  which  he  had  known 
from  childhood.  As  he  stood  there  that 
night  his  mind  went  back  and  reviewed 
the  past.  He  saw  himself  again  a  bare- 
footed boy,  playing  about  the  streets, 
"Little  did  I  think  in  those  days,  little 
did  I  think  then,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  I  should  be  standing  here,  as 
I  am  standing  to-night,  before  you  all,  in 
that  tierce  white  light  which  beats  about 
the  throne." 

H 
There  is  also  the  case  of  the  young 
woman  who  wrote  another  historical 
novel,  which  was  also  attended  by  an  ex- 
traordinary success.  After  reading  some 
of  the  publishers'  notes  which  went  about 
concerning  this  young  woman,  we  won- 
der that  the  authors  of  to-day  have  any 
balance  left.    The  scene  of  her  novel  was 
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laid,  let  us  say,  in  Timbuctoo;  so  the 
nation  at  large  was  gravely  informed 
that  she  had  never  been  to  Timbuctoo, 
and  thereby  many  people  were  profoundly 
impressed.  Ladies  in  culture  clubs  de- 
lighted to  tell  each  other  in  hushed  and 
awesome  voices  of  how,  during  the  four 
years  that  her  brother  was  in  Harvard, 
she  kept  pace  with  him,  pursuing  the 
same  studies  by  his  side,  and  at  the  end 
passed  the  final  examination  papers  with 
high  honours.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
legend,  and  it  might  have  been  true,  only 
that  she  happened  not  to  have  any 
brother.  Her  book.  too.  has  met  the 
usual  fate,  and  is  to  be  presented  in  dra- 
matic form  this  autumn  to  theatre-goers. 
She  was  asked,  when  the  subject  of  the 
play  was  first  broached,  whether  she  her- 
self was  going  to  attempt  the  work  of 
putting  it  into  dramatic  form.  No,  she 
said, in  a  far-away  voice.  When  the  last 
chapter  had  been  finished,  all  that  was 
living  suddenly  passed  away,  and  to  her 
henceforth  the  characters  were  forever 
dead. 

However,  both  these  "breaks"  pale 
into  insignificance  beside  that  of  a  young 
author  who  has  won  an  audience  by  some 
very  passable  imitations  of  Zola  at  his 
feeblest.  The  young  man  in  question  is 
undoubtedly  clever  and  sincere,  and  he 
works  with  a  very  commendable  industry 
and  perseverance.  In  a  word,  he  is  a 
very  good  "little  man,"  as  "little  men"  of 


literature  go  nowadays,  only  whatever  he 
may  do  will  be  marred,  we  fear,  by  a  lack 
of  humour  and  by  that  awfully  portentous 
seriousness  with  which  he  seems  to  take 
his  "mission."  One  day,  in  conversation 
on  literary  topics  with  the  literary  editor 
of  a  New  York  newspaper,  he  said  that 
if  he  could  have  his  way,  he  would  cause 
all  the  books  of  the  world  to  be  gathered 
in  a  great  pile  and  burn  them. 

"Why?"  asked  the  literary  editor. 

"Because  then  I  could  rewrite  them." 


Ts  it  not  about  time  for  the  professional 
exploiters  of  current  books  of  fiction  and 
their  perpetrators  to  resurrect  the  stolen 
jewel  advertising  story  which  the  comic 
papers  have  so  long  associated  with  popu- 
lar actresses?  The  influence  of  the 
Patent  Medicine  School  of  Literature 
seems  to  be  spreading  every  day,  and 
goodness  knows  when  and  where  tt  will 
stop.  In  a  publisher's  note,  which  very 
handsomely  eulogises  one  of  the  autumn 
historical  novels,  the  lady  under  whose 
patronage  the  book  is  published  coyly 
announces  that  she  picked  out  her  own 
birthday  for  the  publication  date. 

n 

In  the  department  of  "Books  of  Some 
Importance"  of  this 
3«au  Novell  of  month's  issue  we  present 
»■•  Month.  reviews  of  several  novels 
which,  undoubtedly,  will 
be  widely  read  and  very  much  talked  of 
during  the  autumn.  There  is  a  book  by 
Mr.  Kipling,  one  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  an- 
other by  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Irving  Bachelter.  Each  one  of  these 
gentlemen  has,  of  course,  a  very  large 
following;  and,  in  consequence,  all  these 
hooks  are,  for  the  time  being,  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  we  suppose  that 
within  a  few  weeks  most  Bookman  read- 
ers will  have  perused  them  all.  We  hope 
that  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  but 
candour  obliges  us  to  say  that  none  of 
them  is  remarkably  astonishing.  With 
certain  reservations  we  are  able  cheerfully 
to  recommend  them  all,  although  we 
should  prefer  to  recommend  in  their  place 
a  re-reading  of  The  History  of  Henry 
Esmond  and  Great  Expectations  and 
Eugenie  Grandrt  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 
It  is  just  because  we  hear  some  enthusias- 
tic  optimist   occasionally    refer   to    Mr. 
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Caine's  book,  for  instance,  as  "an  epoch- 
maker"  that  we  protest. 

« 

Probably  none  of  the  four  timely  novels 
to  which  we  have  referred  is,  of  its  kind, 
more  significant  than  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's 
The  Right  of  Way.  In  this  novel  Mr. 
Parker  far  surpassed  anything  that  he 
had  previously  done ;  and,  on  account  of 
this  book,  we  feel  justified  in  recalling 
briefly  his  career.  He  was  born  in  On- 
tario in  1861.  He  studied  for  the  ministry 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  lectured 
at  Trinity  College.  Afterward  he  went 
to  the  South  Sea,  and  continued  lecturing 
in  Australia.  About  this  time  he  began 
writing  the  newspaper  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles which  afterward  appeared  in  book 
form  under  the  title  Pierre  and  His 
People.  In  addition  to  this  book  and  to 
The  Right  of  Way,  Mr.  Parker  has  writ- 
ten Tales  of  the  Far  North,  A  Lover's 
Diary,  An  Adventurer  of  the  North,  A 
Romany  of  the  Snows,  The  Trail  of  the 
Sword,  When  Valtnond  Came  to  Pontiac, 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  The  Pomp  of 
the  Lavilettes,  The  Trespasser  and  The 
Battle  of  the  Strong. 


The  following  rules,  which  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Besant  drew  up  for  his  own 
guidance  in  writing,  have  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  English  papers.  The  Eng- 
lish papers  attach  to  them  the  adjective 
"interesting."  We  reprint  them,  however, 
because  they  are  so  beautifully  platitu- 
dinous. 


Mr.    James    S.    Easby-Smith,    whose 
volume    of    poems    The 
nr.  Euby-         Songs  of  Alcaus  is  re- 
smith.  viewed  in  our  present  is- 

sue, belongs  to  a  family 
which  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
work  of  Southern  education.  He  is  a 
Georgetown  College  man,  of  the  class  of 
'91.  Two  years  after  his  graduation  he 
received  his  degree- in- law  from  the 
Georgetown  Law  School,  and  has  since 
held  several  prominent  positions  in  the 
judicial  bureaus  at  Washington.  When 
the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height  he  was 
sent  to  the  Klondike  with  special  powers 
from  the  United  States  Government. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  Easby-Smith  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  verse,  The  Songs 
of  Sappho,  which  included  the  complete 
Greek  text,  with  metrical  versions  and 
notes.  This  volume  was  very  cordially 
received,  especially  at  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish reviewers. 

at 
Is  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  no  longer  read? 
Some  time  ago  we  had 
it«iey  and  to    call    Mr.    Hopkinson 

i*tre«.  Smith    to    account    for 

styling  the  book  a  na- 
tional attack  upon  the  South.  We  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Smith  that,  if  he  had  really 
read   the   story,   he   would   have  known 


I.  Practise  writing  something  original  every 


2.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  obse 

3.  Work  regularly  at  certain  hours. 

4.  Read  no  rubbish. 

5.  Aim  at  Ihe  formation  of  style. 

6.  Endeavour  to  be  dramatic. 

7.  A  great  element  of  dramatic  skill  is  selec- 

8.  Avoid   the   sin   of   writing  about   a   ehar- 

9.  Never  attempt  to  describe  any  kind  of  life 
except  that  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

10.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  men 

it.  For  the  sake  of  forming  a  good,  natural 
style,   and   acquiring   command    of   language. 
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that  the  principal  villains  in  it  are  men 
of  Northern  birth.  And  now  here  is  the 
dramatic  critic  who  calls  himself  "Alan 
Dale."  He  has  seen  in  a  Paris  theatre 
a  French  version  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
and  is  much  amused  over  the  fact  that 
in  it  Eliza  was  represented  as  pursued 
by  a  person  called  Haley.  Mr.  Dale 
thinks  that  this  is  a  Gallic  variation  from 
the  original  tale,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  Simon  Legree.  Mr.  Dale  had  bet- 
ter buy  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  and 
inform  himself  about  the  story.  Of 
course  Legree  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Eliza.     The  French  play  in  this  respect 


Mr.  Cable  and  Miss  Grace  King  and  a 
few  minor  writers  have  done  for  this 
territory,  only  those  who  know  of  the 
riches  hidden  in  old  chronicles  and  con- 
temporary documents  are  aware  of  the 
large  possibilities  of  early  Louisiana  his- 
tory in  fiction  and  in  drama.  Meantime, 
Mrs.  Suzanne  Antrobus,  in  her  novel 
The  King's  Messenger,  seems  to  have 
made  an  invasion  into  this  almost  un- 
explored country  of  romance.  The  scene 
of  the  story  is  laid  in  old  New  Orleans, 
and  the  story  opens  in  1728,  when  Perier 
was  governor,  and  closes  a  few  years 
later,  when  Bienville,  the  Father  of 
Louisiana,  as  he  has  been  called,  was  once 
more  reinstated  in  power  as  governor  of 
the  little  French  colony.  The  romantic 
interest  of  the  book  centres  in  "my  lady 
Jeanne,"  a  royal  messenger  from  the 
court  of  France,  and  in  her  love  and 
adventures.  The  author  is  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  social  circles  of  Detroit, 
although  she  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
and  spends  several  months  every  year  in 
and  around  her  native  citv. 


UBS.  SUZANNE 

follows   the   book   with   accuracy.     But 
this  sort  of  opinion  is  what  comes  from 
"keeping  up  with  the  books  of  the  day" 
and  letting  the  better  books  of  the  past 
take  care  of  themselves. 
«t 
One   day   some   enterprising   novelist 
will   discover  the  stores 
fir*.  su»niM       of   picturesque   and    ro- 
Anirobui.  mantic  material  that  still 

lie  buried  in  the  Louisi- 
ana of  the  dim  past  in  the  days  of  Lafitte, 
of  Bienville  and  La  Salle,  and  of  the  gay 
old  creole  aristocracy.     In  spite  of  what 


Hall    Caine's    The    Eternal    City,    of 

which   a  review   will  be 

soi»p«pi.of       found   elsewhere   in   the 

'""£*,*'""  Present  iss»e  oi  The 
Bookman,  has,  of  course, 
been  dramatised ;  and  now  the  question 
is  how  on  earth  any  one,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  America,  will  have  the  audac- 
ity to  put  the  Pope  upon  the  stage.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that,  while  as  a  pic- 
ture of  Rome  Mr.  Caine's  book  is  very 
good,  as  a  picture  of  Italy  it  is  not  suc- 
cessful at  all.  The  Meridional  is  not 
a  Roman ;  and  the  future  of  Italy  depends 
in  a  wonderful  degree  upon  the  Neapoli- 
tan, the  Tuscan  and  the  Sicilian.  While 
Mr.  Caine  has  pictured  the  Roman  fop, 
the  Roman  aristocrat  and  Roman  politi- 
cal life  with  considerable  insight,  when 
he  comes  down  to  the  common  people  he 
fails  rather  badly.  His  Bruno  Rocco,  for 
instance,  is  an  impossibility;  for,  what- 
ever the  faults  of  the  Italian  may  be,  he 
is  not  vulgar.  Of  the  originals  of  the 
story,  it  may  be  said  that  Bonelli  is  a 
mixture  of  Crispi  and  Sornino.  Indeed, 
in  the  serial  form,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  name  was  Bornino,  which 
Mr.  Caine  evidently  concluded  was  a 
trifle  too  close.  The  original  of  Donna 
Roma   died   some   years   ago,   and   was 
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closely  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Russian  court.  Of  course  the  business 
between  Donna  Roma  and  Bonelli  is 
obviously  the  scandal  between  Crispi  and 
his  second  wife. 

M 
"With  regard  to  the  picture  of  the 
Pope,  who  is  a  widower,  and  whose  son 
is  the  leading  character  in  the  story," 
says  a  writer  in  the  British  Weekly,  "Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  position  is  that  it  does  no 
wrong  to  a  Pope  to  suppose  that  he  has 
been  religiously  married  and  is  the  father 
of  a  son.  To  object  to  the  picture  of 
Pius  X.,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  a  son, 
is  to  run  up  against  what  the  Americans 
call  a  'tremendous  proposition."  It  is,  in 
short,  to  impeach  the  'sacrament  of  mar- 
riage.' If  Roman  Catholics  feel  that  they 
can  do  that  even  in  relation  to  the  head 
of  their  Church,  when  they  remember  the 
history  of  some  of  the  popes  of  the  past, 
they  must  be  even  more  daring  than  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  himself.  Is  it  necessary  to 
speak  beneath  one's  breath  of  the  last  of 
the  Gregories,  of  the  notorious  stories 
of  Giiitano  Maroni,  or  to  dwell  on  the 
early  career  of  Pius  IX.  as  a  Noble 
Guard?  As  to  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  such  an  incident  as  forms  the  great 
dramatic  centre  of  The  Eternal  City,  I 
trust  I  am  outraging  no  confidence  when 
I  say  that,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  finds  its 
parallel  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  author's 


intimate  friends.  He  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, who  stands  almost  at  the  head  of 
a  great  religious  order.  In  his  early 
manhood  he  was  married,  lost  his  wife 
and  parted  from  his  two  children,  daugh- 
ters, who  are  now  young  women.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  that  man  from 
becoming  a  cardinal;  and,  being  a  cardi- 
nal, there  is  no  straining  of  probabilities 
in  saying  that  he  may  become  a  Pope. 
Thus  a  great  Catholic  monk  of  the  pres- 
ent hour,  notwithstanding  his  earlier 
married  life  and  his  children,  still  sur- 
viving, may  be  a  Pope  of  the  future." 


A  writer  in  the  London  Academy  finds 

in    the    novels    recently 

L«m  Diudet-i       published    in    Paris    the 

which  she  calls  The  In- 
sanity of  Literature."  With  a  good  deal 
of  cleverness  she  makes  out  a  strong  case 
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against  Pierre  Louys  and  his  Roi  Pausole, 
Gyp  and  her  Briquette  and,  above  all, 
against  Leon  Daudet,  who,  in  Le  Pays 
des  Parlementeurs,  handles  political 
Paris  in  much  the  same  manner  that  he 
treated  medical  Paris  in  Les  Morticoles, 
his  first  book,  published  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  Le  Pays  des  Parlementeurs 
tumbles  us  into  such  depths  of  gratuitous 
calumny  as  to  make  the  book,  if  it  were 
not  offered  in  deadly  seriousness  as  a 
study  of  the  French  politics  of  our  day, 
a  caricature  of  the  wildest  kind.  The 
unfortunate  Rothschilds,  under  the  name 
of  Warmeschwein,  are  pilloried  in  a 
single  individual  who  "smells  of  death." 
He  is  the  father  of  the  sect  which  also 
"smells  of  death,"  and  holds  the  fortunes 
of  France  in  the  hollow  of  his  iniqui- 
tous hands.  The  book  is  dedicated  with 
tenderness  and  admiration  to  fidouard 
Drumont,  "prophet  in  his  land."  The 
servants  who  reply  to  Rothschild's  im- 
perious ring  are  senators  and  deputies. 
They  crawl  on  their  knees  before  him 
and  receive  weekly  cheques.  The  presi- 
dents Waldeck-  Rousseau  and  Brisson 
simultaneously  brush  his  trousers  and 
receive  with  gratitude  a  kick  for  their 
pains.  He  calls  the  prime  minister  his 
minister,  and  threatens  him  with  a  loss 
of  office  in  case  of  disobedience.  Presi- 
dent Faure,  Leon  Daudet  gravely  asserts, 
was  assassinated  by  the  Jews  in  "a  subtle 
and  lewd  way."  This  is  a  delicate  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  the  late  lamented 
President's  death.  Rothschild  has  a 
"bureau  des  souillures."  This  is  where 
all  the  Christian  parliamentary  con- 
sciences are  purchased  and  Christian 
souls  are  irreparably  soiled  and  cor- 
rupted. Those  parliamentarians,  rich 
enough  not  to  need  bribes,  go  there 
"attracted  by  the  odour  of  death  and  the 
delights  of  putrefaction."  And  this  is 
supposed  to  be  a  serious  picture  of  mod- 
ern Paris!  There  is  really  supposed  to 
exist  somewhere  in  Paris  a  ghoul  or 
vampire  like  Leon  Daudet's  caricatural 
Rothschild,  in  a  sort  of  moral  cavern, 
in  which  he  devours  poor  Christian  souls 
by  the  thousand.  Ministries  rise  and  fall 
at  his  potent  will,  and  he  holds  the  coun- 
try through  terror  of  war,  which  it 
knows  he  can  proclaim  by  a  nod.  He  has 
only  to  give  the  signal  to  his  friend  and 
slave,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  bid 
England  prepare  her  battle-ships. 


According  to  the  London  Literary 
World,  the  literary  sym- 
pathies of  the  late  Em- 
ui^.r,  Tut*..  Press  Frederick  were  by 
no  means  narrow  or  re- 
stricted. Of  English  literature,  both 
imaginative  and  scientific,  she  had  a  very 
considerable  acquaintance.  She  confessed 
to  Tennyson  that  she  almost  knew  the 
Idylls  by  heart,  and  the  same  expression 
has  been  used  of  her  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare.  She  was  an  earnest  student 
of  Darwin  and  Huxley,  and  took  great 
interest  in  discussing  their  theories,  and 
she  had  also  a  wide  knowledge  of  German 
literature.  Painting,  music,  modelling 
and  designing  were  other  intellectual 
interests  that  appealed  strongly  to  Her 
Majesty. 

•t 
Every  one  who  read  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  the  resuscitation 
Tha  n« w  Sherlock  of  Sherlock  Holmes  in 
HoImm  stary.  the  September  number 
of  the  Strand  Magazine 
must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dr.  Doyle's  share  in  the  collaboration 
was  a  very  small  one.  The  Hound  of 
the  Baskervilks  opens  very  dramatically, 
and  promises  to  be  a  rousing  good  tale. 
But  the  Sherlock  Holmes  to  whom  we 
are  introduced  is  a  totally  different  per- 
sonage from  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of 
The  Study  in  Scarlet,  The  Sign  of  the 
Four,  The  Adventures  and  The  Mem- 
oirs. Of  course  all  the  little  superficial 
tricks  and  mannerisms  have  been  worked 
in.  but  there  it  ends.  In  a  brief  note 
Dr.  Doyle,  whose  name  alone  is  at  the 
head  of  the  story,  acknowledges  the  col- 
laboration of  Mr.  Fletcher  Robinson. 
Of  course  the  matter  is  one  which  con- 
cerns primarily  only  the  two  authors  and 
their  publishers;  but  we  have  very  little 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  conviction 
that  the  story  is  almost  entirely  Mr, 
Robinson's,  and  that  Dr.  Doyle's  only 
important  contribution  to  the  partnership 
is  the  permission  to  use  the  character  of 
Sherlock  Holmes. 

n 

We  hope  that  many  readers  of  The 
Bookman  read  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  of  August  28  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Nation's  invasion  of  New  York, 
her  visits  to  the  office  of  Police  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  and  to  the  headquarters 
of  John  L.  Sullivan.    In  this  story,  which 
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was  written,  printed  and  placed  before 
the  newspaper  reader  within  very  few 
hours  of  the  time  when  the  events  de- 
scribed occurred,  there  were  more  humour 
and  insight  and  clever  description  than  in 
half  a  dozen  of  the  typical  novels  which 
appear  nowadays.  It  is  a  pity  that 
really  admirable  work  like  this  should  be 
so  ephemeral,  and  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  calling  attention  to  it  when  we  can. 
it 
Mr.  Robert  Barr  has  at  last  completed 
his  novel  of  political  life,  upon  which  he 
has  expended  an  immense  amount  of 
pains.  His  experiences  as  a  journalist  have 
given  the  author  of  The  Mutable  Many 
a  remarkable  insight  into  American  po- 
litical intrigue,  and  the  book  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest.  We  under- 
stand that  The  Victors  has  for  its  chief 
character  a  political  boss  who  is  a  frank 
and  unscrupulous  exponent  of  the  system 
of  spoils,  or  "graft."  Christian  Science 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  story. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Barr  may  now  be  induced 
to  give  us  some  of  his  reminiscences. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  tell  of  his 
adventures  among  the  Fenians  know  that 
such  a  book  would  afford  exciting,  not 
to  say  sensational,  reading. 


combinations  of  the  writer's  invention 
either  anticipate  or  are  vindicated  by 
occurrences  which  people  do  not  seem  to 
find  so  astonishing.  If  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford  or  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  de- 
scribes a  peculiar  and  improbable  episode, 
you  will  very  likely  grow  sceptical  as  you 
read  it,  and  say  that  it  could  not  be. 
If  some  morning,  a  few  months  later, 
you  take  up  the  paper  and  read  that  such 
a  thing  did  take  place  the  day  before  in 
Duluth  or  in  Denver,  you  are  neither 
doubtful  nor  surprised.  The  difference 
is  that  the  affair  in  the  first  place  con- 


Little  by  little  all  the  mysterious  per- 
sonages and  suppressed  chapters  of  his- 
tory are  being  dragged  out  of  their  re- 
spectable obscurity,  in  order  to  make 
copy  for  the  enterprising  historical  novel- 
ist. The  latest  subject  of  this  treatment 
is  the  Dauphin  of  the  French  Revolution 
— that  unfortunate  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  about  whose  fate  so 
many  romantic  legends  have  sprung  up. 
As  the  hero  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood's  Lazarre,  which  will  be 
reviewed  in  a  later  number  of  The 
Bookman,  he  grows  up  to  manhood  in 
America,  visits  Paris  and  undergoes 
many  strange  and  dramatic  experiences 
during  the  reign  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
it 

In   the   recent  past,  on   several   occa- 
sions, we  have  placed  fic- 
PactindPfctiMi      tjon    side    ^    side    with 

Jato^vTrn*.        certain  events  of  actual 

life  as  chronicled  by  the 

daily  newspapers  in  the  hope  of  showing 

how  very  often  the  most  extraordinary 


cerneil  people  with  whom,  for  the  time 
being,  you  were  as  intimate  as  you  are 
with  your  neighbours,  whereas  in  Denver 
or  Duluth  anything  may  very  well  hap- 
pen. Probably  the  nineteenth  century 
did  not  produce  a  literary  amuser  whose 
books,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  more 
completely  beyond  the  pale  of  this  kind 
of  vindication  than  Jules  Verne.  He  has 
been,  from  the  very  beginning,  frankly 
and  flatly  the  novelist  of  the  ultra  im- 
probable. No  dream  was  too  wild  to 
offer  a  foundation  for  one  of  his  stories ; 
and  amazingly  clever  as  these  stories  are, 
people  who  read  them  at  the  time  of 
their   publication   took   them    simply   as 
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very  entertaining  dreams  and  without 
any  tangible  idea  of  their  ever  being 
realised.  Perhaps  this  was  not  so  with 
one  of  the  best-known  of  his  books, 
The  Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 
No  doubt  there  were  many  readers  who 


However,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Paris  Figaro,  M.  fimile  Gautier  has 
shown  how  some  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  Jules  Verne's  prophecies  re- 
garding travel  and  scientific  achievements 
have  already  been  realised  or  are  on  the 
eve  of  realisation.  "It  is  enough  almost," 
says  M.  Gautier,  "to  make  one  suspect 
that  he  has  found  in  the  depths  of  the 
mysterious  grottoes  where  Captain  Nemo 
used  to  hide  his  treasures,  the  magic 
amulet  which  gives  the  key  to  the  secrets 
of  the  future.  Has  not  Captain  Hatteras 
had  hundreds  of  emulators?  None  of 
them,  of  course,  has  as  yet  reached  the 
supreme  object  of  his  desires — the  in- 
tangible Pole;  but,  following  his  foot- 
steps in  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  have  they  not  all  more 
or  less  approached  it?  Does  not  the 
story  of  the  voyage  of  the  Belgica 
through  the  ice  of  the  Antarctic  Circle 
resemble  a  page  torn  out  of  the  Sphinx 
des  Glaees?  Did  not  Frithjof  Nansen, 
in  the  course  of  his  northern  Odyssey, 
have  to  make  a  voyage,  just  like  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  Pays  des  Fourmres,  on 
board  a  floating  iceberg?  And  has  not 
the  most  unpretentious  hospital  or  the 
humblest  laboratory,  thanks  to  Paul  Bert, 
the  means  at  its  disposal  to  invest  with 
reality  the  paradoxical  chimera  of  Doctor 
Ox,  not  to  mention  the  oxygen  that  is 
sold  in  siphons  and  tubes,  while  we  are 
waiting  for  the  liquefaction  of  the  perma- 
nent gases  to  give  us  the  sea  air  or  the 
mountain  air  at  home  within  the  reach 
of  everybody?  Shall  we  speak  of  the 
Vingt  Mille  Lieucs  sous  les  Mcrsf  Why, 
everybody  knows  that,  if  the  idea  is  not 
yet  public  property,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Navy,  at  least,  has  realised  it.  That 
Ministry  now  runs  about  under  water  in 
the  forms  and  appearances  of  I  know  not 
how  many  submarine  torpedo  boats,  al- 
ways ready  to  burst  the  paunch  of  the 
warships  that  come  within  their  reach." 


foresaw  the  clay  when  such  a  feat  would 
be  by  no  means  impossible.  But  who 
ever  took  seriously  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  or  Five  Weeks 
in  a  Balloon? 


"The  modern  cannon,  with  a  range  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  kilometres;  the 
melinite  shells;  the  aerial  torpedoes,  etc., 
are,  I  imagine,  the  equivalents  of  the 
fanciful  cannonades  of  the  Cinq  Cents 
Millions  de  la  Begum.  The  City  of 
Steel,  be  it  said  in  passing,  resembles,  so 
strikingly  as  to  be  almost  confounded 
with  it,  the  industrial  establishment  gov- 
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emed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  Company.  Even  the  legend- 
ary asphyxiating  bomb,  capable  of  deal- 
ing death  without  pain,  and  at  long  range, 
is  scarcely  different  from  the  nitrite  of 
amyl  projectiles  proposed,  with  neither 
laughter  nor  tears,  by  the  electrician 
Edward  Weston.  We  have  also  Cinq 
Semaines  en  Ballon.  Everybody  knows 
that  marvellous  tale,  the  best,  perhaps, 
of  the  ninety-nine  which,  up  to  date,  have 
come  from  the  fruitful  pen  of  Jules 
Verne.  Two  epic  Englishmen,  accom- 
panied by  Joe,  a  servant  of  the  same 
stamp,  attempted  to  go  across  Africa  in 
a  balloon.  To  be  sure,  they  had  not 
found  out  the  secret  of  steering  balloons, 
but  they  put  their  faith  in  their  star  and 
in  the  atmospheric  currents.  Convinced 
that  they  had  only  to  seek  in  the  vertical 
plane  the  one  among  the  many  super- 
posed and  contradictory  aerial  currents 
which  would  lead  them  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, they  constructed  an  aerostat,  and 
off  they  went.  Starting  from  Zanzibar, 
they  soared,  after  many  dramatic  twists 
and  turns,  above  the  solid  mass  of  Kil- 
mandjaro,  over  the  country  of  the  Nyam- 
Nyams,  above  I.ake  Tchad  and  the 
Kong  Mountains,  and  at  last  reached 
some  point  in  French  Senegambia." 
* 
"The  whole  story  bears  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  a  piece  of  literary  insanity, 
and  the  few  pontiffs  who  deigned  to  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  book  hastened  to  con- 
clude, with  a  disdainful  grimace,  that 
such  things  happen  only  in  romances. 
Well,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  of  the 
pontiffs,  but,  besides  M.  Henri  de  la 
Vaulx,  who  is  getting  ready  to  jump 
over  the  Mediterranean,  I  know  three 
good  Frenchmen,  three  distinguished 
officers,  MM.  Hourst,  Leo  Dex  and' 
Dibos,  who  are  ready  to  attempt  the 
aerial  trip  across  the  Dark  Continent  on 
an  absolutely  similar  plan,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  minor  details.  It  even 
seems  to  me  that  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris  has  subsidised  the  enterprise. 
At  any  rate,  if  it  has  refused  to  do  so, 
it  has  done  wrong.  There  is  not  one  of 
Jules  Verne's  works,  even  the  Voyage 
au  Centre  de  la  Terre — the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  them  all — which  has  not  been 
taken  up  and  seriously  discussed.  We 
were  even  on  the  point  of  seeing  that  one 
realised  in  the  form  of  a  well  a  kilometre 


and  a  half  deep,  at  the  late  Exposition, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  emulator  of 
Jules  Verne,  M.  Andre  Laurie,  alias 
Paschal  Grousset.  The  latter,  moreover, 
had  only  appropriated  and  reduced  the 
grand  conception  of  an  Argentine  doctor, 
M.  J.  J.  Martinez,  who  dreamed  of  noth- 
ing less  than  piercing  the  world  through 
and  through." 

•t 

Since    early    childhood    Mrs.    Elinor 

Macartney  Lane,  whose 

Th*  Author  or        novel  Mills  of  God  was 

■■  mm  01  a«d."       reviewed  last  month,  has 

been  writing  constantly, 

though  but  little  of  her  work  has  been 


MRS.     ELINOR    MACARTNEY    LANE. 

published.  She  is  a  keen  lover  of  the 
negro  of  the  South,  and  there  are  dozens 
of  children  all  through  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  named  for  her.  She  understands 
the  race  as  few  others  do,  and  most  of 
her  work  deals  with  negro  life.  Socially 
she  is  prominent  in  Washington,  and 
among  her  friends  are  many  artists  and 
literary  people.  She  is  a  special  protegee 
of  Mrs.  Burnett  and  frequently  visits 
her  at  her  home  in  England.  Mrs. 
Lane's   literary   tastes  have   been   much 
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influenced  by   German 
larly  Goethe. 
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A   society   woman   who   has   won   an 

honest  and  very  consider- 

mim  Carotin*        able    literary    success    is 

King  Duar.         Miss  Caroline  King  Duer, 

whose   volume   of   short 

stories,  The  Unconscious  Comedians,  is 

soon  to  be  published.     Although   Miss 

Duer  has  been  writing  for  several  years, 


this  is  her  first  book  of  prose.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  her  sister, 
Miss  Alice  Duer.  who  since  her  marriage 
has  signed  her  work  Alice  Duer  Miller, 
she  published  a  little  volume  of  poems, 
which  was  very  well  received.  Since  then, 
she  has  written  a  good  many  short  stories 
and  poems  for  the  various  magazines,  her 
work,  for  the  most  part,  consisting  of 
clever   sketches   of   various    New    York 


society  types.  In  this  line  she  is  dealing 
with  a  subject  in  which  she  is  thoroughly 
at  home.  Her  characters  are  almost  in- 
variahly  drawn  from  life,  and  on  several 
occasions  they  have  created  a  mild  excite- 
ment. Two  of  the  characters  in  The 
Unconscious  Comedians  are  supposed  to 
be  drawn  from  men  now  very  prominent 
in  the  public  eye.  Recently  she  wrote 
a  short  play  for  four  people,  entitled  The 
Ambassador's  Burglar,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Newport. 


A  person  by  the  name 
of     Alfred 
Mr.  Crakar     Henry     Lewis 
'l^uZ    has    writtu 
and   published 
a    book    which    he    calls 
Richard    Croker.      As    a 
book  it  is  just  a  little  hard 
to   place.     It   isn't   biog- 
raphy,   nor    could    it    be 
called    an    estimate,    nor 
even  an  appreciation,  nor 
a  eulogy.    It  might  possi- 
bly be  styled  an  ecstatic 
I    howl,    though    just   what 
j    the  howl  is  about  and  just 
*  :    what  is  the  reason  of  the 
!    ecstasy  we  confess  that  we 
I    can't  exactly  make  out.   It 
isn't  an  ordinary  book,  not 
byanymeans;  andwelayit 
aside  with  a  hazydizziness 
and  a  conviction  that  there 
is  something  reallyserious 
the  matter  all  around.  The 
gentleman  whom  the  New 
I    York    Sun    has    recently 
been  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  as  "the  Squire  of 
Wantage"  doesn't  in  any 
way  resemble  the  pictures 
that  either  his  friends  or 
his  enemies  have  drawn  of 
him.     Our  impression  ol 
him,  after  reading  Mr.  Lewis's  book,  is 
that  he  is  a  bucolic,  Lalage- singing  sort 
of  creature,  who  goes  about  in  all  sorts 
of  weather  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on 
his  head,  a  petticoat  of  some  kind,  and 
a  harp  strung  over  his  shoulder.     If  he 
meets  his  henchmen,  it  is  certainly  not 
in  the  Democratic  Club  nor  in  the  red- 
brick building  at   the   corner  of  Third 


Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  but  under 
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a  shady  tree  at  the  head  of  some  sacred 
stream.  There  they  recline,  quaffing  the 
mellow  wine  and  snow  and  honey,  and 
playfully  pelting  one  another  with  puns 
and  gentle  quips.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  faces  of  the  Sachems  of  Tammany 
Hall  as  they  read  some  of  the  choicest 
and  most  original  of  the  chapters  in  Mr. 
Lewis's  book  about  the  Chief.  In  the 
words  of  Chimmie  Fadden,  "Wo 'fell!" 


We  had  something  to  say  in  August 

about    the    two    French 

caricaturists,     Da  u  mi  e  r 

**"" '  and  Forain,  our  remarks 

having    been    suggested 

by  Mr.  Edward  Cary's  excellent  paper  in 

Scribner's.     Any  serious  allusion  to  the 

history    of    caricature    in 

France  is,  however,  in- 
complete without  at  least 

a    mention    of    Gavami, 

whose  success  was,  on  the 

whole,  greater  than  that 

of  any  artist  of  the  pencil 

who  has  ever  lived.     Ga- 

varni's  career  was,  indeed, 

a  very  unusual  one  from 

every  point  of  view.     His 

original     profession     was 

that  of  an  engineer;  and 

down  to  the  last  years  of 

his  life  he  felt  a  keen  in- 
terest in  strictly  scientific 

subjects,  especially  aero- 
nautics, and  sent  frequent 

papers   to   the    Academie 

des  Sciences.     It  was  not 

until   he   was   thirty-four 

years  of  age  that  his  natu- 
ral love  of  draughtsman- 
ship found  any  opportu- 
nity for  expression,  when, 

in  1835,  he  was  employed 

to  draw  fashion  plates  for 

a  journal  des  modes.    He 

was  not  long  tied  down  to 

this  prosaic  work.     Some 

fugitive  sketches  of  his  so 

impressed   the    publishers 

of  Les  Gens  du  Monde  as 

to  induce  them   to  make 

him  the  director  of  that 

periodical.     He   gave  up 

engineering,     and     from 

that  time  to  the  last  year 

of   his   life   he   produced 


a  wonderful  series  of  sketches,  which 
finally  comprised,  in  strikingly  vivid 
form,  a  picture  gallery  of  every  section 
of  French  society,  from  the  lorettes  and 
students  of  the  Latin  Quarter  to  con- 
temporary writers  and  rulers  of  fashion. 
After  his  reputation  had  become  fully 
established,  he  ended  his  connection  with 
Les  Gens  du  Monde  and  associated  him- 
self with  Le  Charivari,  with  which  his 
fame  is  now  inseparably  connected.  Ga- 
vami was  more  than  a  cartoonist  and 
caricaturist,  however.  He  was  hunted 
by  publishers,  who  wished  him  to  illus- 
trate books ;  and  he  did,  in  fact,  furnish 
the  illustrations  to  such  important  pub- 
lications as  Sue's  Juif  Errant  and  the 
first  complete  edition  of  Balzac's  works, 
brought     out    in     twenty    volumes    by 
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Houssiaux    in    1850.     Gavarni    died    in  sketches  and  vignettes  were  collected  and 

1866.  preserved  all  over  France, and  were  almost 

■t  as  well  known  in   England.     Gavarni's 

popularity,    moreover,    was    not    a    fad. 

The    extraordinary    popularity    which  but  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  un- 

Gavarni  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime  has  doubted  genius  grew  more  and  more  per- 

never  been  equalled  by  an  artist  of  his  ceptive   with    the   lapse    of   time.     The 

type,  and  it  was  a  popularity  that  never  power  of  his  pencil  and  its  effectiveness 

waned.    The  fact  that  he  had  contributed  in  portraying  at  once  the  grotesque,  the 

a  frontispiece  to  a  new  book  was  enough  amusing  and  the  terrible  phases  of  hu- 

to   sell    the    edition.      His    lithographed  man  life  increased  as  the  man  himself 


theodoki  de  banville. 
(From  Messieurs  du  FeuMetott.     By  Gavarni.) 
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developed  in  knowledge  and  experience,  more  famous  contemporaries.     It  is  in- 

A  visit  which  he  made  to  England  in  teresting  to  remember  that  the  Gonconrt 

1849  had  a  very  curious  effect  upon  his  Brothers  published,  some  thirteen  years 

work.     So  appalled  was  he  by  the  mis-  after  his  death,  a  monograph  on  Gavarni, 

ery  and   suffering  of  the  London  poor  though    the    most    interesting    personal 

and    their    awful    degradation    that    he  account  of  him  is  found  in  an  essay  by 

never  again  produced  a  comic  sketch,  but  Jules  Clarctte.    Gavarni's  real  name  was 

dealt  with  themes  of  a  serious  and  often  Sulpice  Guillaume  Chevalier.    The  name 

sombre  character.     We  reproduce  here-  by    which    the    world    knows   him    was 

with  some  drawings  made  by  him  of  his  taken  by  him  from  the  place  where  he 


HE  .IKY    MONNIER. 
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made  the  first  sketch  which  was  accepted  was  elated,  and  yet  almost  angry,  that 

for  publication,  and  represents  his  delight  the   boy   should    have   earned   so   much 

over  this  beginning  of  an  unbroken  series  money.    "Who  the  doose  reads  this  sort 

of  successes.  of  thing?"   he  thought  to  himself.     "I 

*  never    read    your    novels    and    rubbish. 

When   Arthur  Pendennis  had  ad  van-  Except    Paul    de    Kock,    who    certainly 

tageouslydisposed  of  the  makes  me  laugh,  I  don't  think  I  have 

Paul  da            manuscript     of     Walter  looked  into  a  book  of  the  sort  these  thirty 

Kock.             Lorraine  to  the  publish-  years."     To  the  stout  old  Major's  testi- 

ers  in  Paternoster  Row,  monial  as  to  the  merits  of  Paul  de  Kock, 

we  remember  that  his  uncle,  the  Major,  we  may  add  that  of  a  foreign  sovereign 
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to  whom  a  visiting  Frenchman  was  pay-  from  which  he  can  never  be  entirely  dis- 

ing  his  respects.     "Vous  vciiez  de  Paris  placed. 

et  vous  devez  savoir  des  noiivelles,"  said  ** 

his  majesty.     "Comment   se  porte   Paul  During  the  last  few  months  there  has 

de  Kock?"     These  two  anecdotes  serve  been  something  of  a  revival  of  interest  in 

to  show  how  the  ingenious  author  of  Le  the  work   of  Paul   de   Kock,  suggested 

Barbier  dc  Paris  was  regarded   by  his  possibly  by  the  fact  that  a  monument  to 

contemporaries.     We  hear  very  little  of  him  is  soon  to  be  erected  in  Romainville, 

him  nowadays,  and  yet  there  is  a  certain  where  he  made  his  country  home  during 

niche    in    the    temple    of    literary    fame  the  latter  years  of  his  life.    He  never  was 
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a  great  literary  figure,  but  in  his  time  he  of  La  Laititre  de  Montfermeil,  which  he 

was  a  personage  of  extraordinary  impor-  thought  the  greatest  of  all  novels.     The 

tance.    No  one  of  his  contemporaries  was  author  of  An  Englishman  in  Paris  very 

so  well  known.    The  names  of  Balzac,  of  happily    called    De    Kock    "the    French 

George    Sand,    and    even    of   the    elder  Dickens,"  although,  of  course,  he  had  not 

Dumas,  seemed  obscure  beside  his.    There  the  Englishman's  genius.    Like  Dickens, 

is  a  story  that  Balzac  was  once  arrested  he  found  the  themes  for  his  novels  in  the 

for  trespass  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  and  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  humble.     His 

was  released  by  the  magistrate  because  work  appealed  to  the  great  class  of  the 

the  latter  believed  him  to  be  the  author  semi -educated,  and   fleers   were   persist- 


tBMUND   AND   JULES  DE  CONCOUBT. 

(From  Messieurs  du  Ftuillelon.     By  Gavarni.) 
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ently  flung  at  him  as  being  the  novelist 
of  the  unwashed.  Apropos  of  this  taunt, 
M.  Jules  Garetie  recalls  a  personal  anec- 
dote. One  day  De  Kock  said  to  him,  "I 
am  accused  of  being  read  only  by  the 
kitchen-maids.  Mon  Dieu,  I  should  be 
enchanted  to  be  read  by  the  chimney- 
sweeps. That  would  prove  that  the 
chimney-sweeps  know  how  to  read." 
*t 

M.  Claretie  has  just  published  a  curious 
letter  from  Bulwer-Lytton,  which  proves 
that  there  was  a  time  when  Paul  de  Kock 
had  a  vogue  even  among  men  of  letters. 
The  document  dates  from  1836,  about 
the  period  of  Oliver  Twist  and  The  Pick- 
wick Papers. 

Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  express  to  you  ray 
sentiments  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me 
by  the  letter  handed  me  by  my  friend,  Comte 
d'Orsay.  I  am  charmed  to  see  that  my  opinion 
on  the  tendencies  of  your  works  is  such  as  you 
would  wish.  Perhaps,  and  to  speak  frankly, 
might  I  regret  that  this  tendency  of  a  rich 
imagination  should  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
morals  and  serve  as  a  means  of  leading  the 
vulgar  into  error,  and  that  in  particular  your 
opinions  on  morality  between  the  sexes  should 
be  utterly  different  from  that  which  is  gener- 
ally accepted  in  this  country— where  it  is  the 
only  morality  current  I  do  not  say  this  to 
you  as  a  reproach,  but  it  is  because  I  have 
found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a  just 
appreciation  of  your  merits.  The  most  strik- 
ing is  that  fine  kindness  of  heart  and  the 
profound  and  often  seductive  philosophy  that 
form  the  real  .essential  of  a  comic  vein  which 
is  more  vigorous  and  more  powerful  than  that 
of  any  author  that  I  know.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  January  next  I  shall  try  to  give 
body  to  my  opinions  on  your  talent,  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  you.  If  there  be  any  restrictions, 
it  will  be  the  fault  of  my  editor,  not  mine; 
but  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  restrictions. 
Genius  was  given  to  man  as  a  compensation 
for  his  inevitable  misfortunes  and  torments — 
and  your  work  regards  life  in  so  amiable  and 
indulgent  a  way  that  I  see  well  enough  that  it 
is  the  reflection  of  a  joyous  character  and  of 
a  satisfied  heart  Excuse  me  for  writing  this 
letter  in  English,  but  I  do  not  know  your 
language  well  enough  to  express  to  you  in 
French  my  enthusiastic  admiration  and  my 
profound  respect    I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  obliged  and  devoted, 

E.  Lyttok  Bdlwb. 


Every  now  and  then  some  one  points 
out  the  "unconscious  poetry"  in  some 
novel.  A  certain  Dr.  Dabbs  has  taken 
Barnaby  Rudge,  from  which  he  quotes 
a  passage,  which,  if  written  as  blank 
verse,  would  run  thus: 

He  raised 
His  head;  gazed  upward  at  the  quiet  sky. 
Which  seemed  to  smile  upon  the   earth  in 

As  if  the  night,  more  thoughtful  than  the  day, 
Looked  down  in  sorrow  on  the  sufferings 
And  evil  deeds  of  men;  and  felt  its  peace 
Sink  deep  into  his  heart.    He,  a  poor  idiot, 
Caged  in  his  narrow  cell,  was  as  much  lifted 
Up  to  God,  while  gazing  on  that  wild 
Light,  as  the  freest  and  most  favoured  man 
In  all  the  spacious  city ;  and  in  his  ill- 
Remembered  prayer,  and  in  the  fragment  of 
The  childish  hymn,  with  which  he  sung  and 

crooned 
Himself  asleep,  there  breathed  as  true  a  spirit 
As  ever  studied  homily  expressed. 
Or  old  cathedral  arches  echoed. 
« 
In  an  article  entitled  "One  Aspect  of 
Thackeray,"  a  writer  in  Temple  Bar  calls 
attention  to  the  carefulness  of  Thacker- 
ay's work  in  matters  of  pedigree.    The 
writer  points  out  how  accurately  all  the 
involved  relationships  of  his  characters 
fit,  and  has  drawn  up  pedigrees  clearly 
showing  this.    Here  is  an  instance: 

Let    US    suppose    that   Lady    Crawley     {nie 
Sharpc)   occupied  her  retirement  with  geneal- 
ogy— a  not  unlikely  study  for  one  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Montmorency.    In  tha(_case  she 
probably    discovered    that    the    second    Mrs. 
Clive  Newcome  was  related  to  her  old  friend, 
George  Gustavus,  first  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and 
that  Arthur  Pendennis  and  Laura,  his  wife, 
could  claim  connection  with  the  noble  house 
of    Barcacres.      The    former    relationship    is 
easily  established.  Lady  Louisa  Joanna  Gaunt, 
sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  married  the 
Earl  of  Kew,  and  one  of  the  four  children  of 
this  marriage  was  Anne,  who,  as  wife  to  Sir 
Brian  Newcome,  became  the  mother  of  Ethel, 
the  second  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome,  who  was  thus 
great-grand-niece  to  Becky's  protector. 
ft 
Considerable  confusion  still  seems  to 
exist  in  this  country  con- 
*  ™AStlR,r  "*       cerning  the  authorship  of 
attach?"         The  Visits  °f  El*™*"**, 
and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  author  is,  socially  speak- 
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ing,  well  known  in  England.  Mrs.  Glyn  is 
a  French-Canadian,  brought  up  in  Paris ; 
hence  the  intimate  tone  of  that  part  of 
her  book  devoted  to  French  life,  manners 
and  customs.  She  is  described  as  being 
decidedly  pretty  and  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  Her  husband  is  a  typical  English 
country  gentleman,  with  a  very  consider- 
able property  in  Harlow,  Essex,  not  far 
from  Waltham  Abbey.  At  Harlow  the 
Glyns  have  been  entertaining  a  series  of 
house  parties,  and  Mrs.  Glyn  is  spoken 
of  as  being  a  most  charming  and  attrac- 
tive hostess.  The  English  have  by  this 
time  pretty  well  satisfied  themselves  as 
to  the  personality  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  book,  and  have  even  discovered 
the  original  of  the  charming  frontispiece 
in  the  American  edition.  This  is  said  to 
be  none  other  than  the  beautiful  Lady 
Angela  Forbes,  a  sister  of  the  famous 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  no  less 
famous  Lady  Warwick. 


In  a  recent  number  of  London  Litera- 
ture there  appeared  an  article  upon  Victor 
Hugo  from  the  pen  of  M.  Paul  Bourget. 
It  is  to  this  article  and  journal  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  accompanying  por- 
trait. 


The  London  Outlook,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber, while  conceding  that 
Th«  Pknnbn     every  sport  and  pastime 
ai  sport.  should,    naturally,    have 

an  especial  phraseology, 
deplored  the  fact  that  this  phraseology  is 
becoming  mere  jargon.  In  its  "palmy 
days"  the  P.  R.  could  boast  a  language 
of  its  own ;  and  one  regrets  to  notice  that 
the  picturesque  reporter  is  now  doing 
the  same  disservice  to  cricket.  When  an 
eleven  makes  a  bad  start  it  is  suffering 
from  "rot  and  rout."  One  batsman  is 
"breezy,"  another  plays  with  "graceful 
assurance,"  a  third  is  "cheaply  dismissed." 
A  score  that  progresses  unevenly  is 
"streaky,"  and  a  very  favourite  formula 
runs  that  So-and-So  "played  excellent 
cricket"  This  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected on  a  cricket-field,  where  Bridge 
or  Ping-pong  would  be  somewhat  out  of 
place.  After  all,  however,  it  is  the  billiard 
reporter  who  most  savagely  dislocates  the 


vertebra*  of  the  King's  English.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  the  brotherhood  varied 
the  monotony  of  life  by  describing  the 
red  ball  as  a  "pinky  round." 


To  Americans,  however,  who  have 
noted  the  peculiarities  of  the  diction  of 
the  writers  of  the  sporting  columns  of 
the  English  papers,  this  plaint  on  the  part 
of  our  English  contemporary  must  seem 
a  trifle  amusing.  We  have  so  long  suf- 
fered from  a  similar  cause,  and  to  so 
much  greater  an  extent,  that  we  have 
come  to  ignore  entirely  the  absurdity  and 
atrocious  taste  of  it  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  grown,  perhaps,  just  a  little 
bit  proud  over  the  comparative  lack  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  English  sport- 
ing reporters.  For,  after  all,  the  most 
glaring  examples  of  idiotic  phraseology 
in  the  English  papers  are  exceedingly 
tame  beside  those  of  our  own.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  take  the  American  equiva- 
lent for  the  English  game  of  cricket. 
The  knowing  American  reporter  writing 
a  description  of  a  game  of  baseball  never 
makes  the  mistake  of  calling  the  ball  "the 
ball."  To  him,  of  course,  it  is  the 
"sphere,"  the  "pellet,"  the  "pea"  or  the 
"leather."  A  batsman  never  makes  his 
base  on  balls;  "he  strolls"  or  he  gets 
"a 'free  pass  to  the  first  corner."  He  does 
not  make  a  base  hit,  but  "he  singles"  or 
he  "slams  the  pea  to  the  centre  garden." 
He  does  not  strike  out,  but  "he  fans"  or 
"he  pounds  the  air."  The  pitcher  does 
not  pitch;  he  does  "slab  duty"  or  he 
"bends  them"  or  he  "passes  them  up." 
We  might  continue  in  this  strain  indefi- 
nitely. 


To  refer  to  a  baseball  team  represent- 
ing a  certain  city  by  its  proper  name 
would  be  to  bewray  a  woful  lack  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  A  few  years 
ago,  after  the  veteran  ball-player  Anson 
relinquished  his  leadership  of  the  Chicago 
team,  that  team  was.  for  a  short  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  without  any 
nickname  whatever.  Sporting  writers  all 
over  the  country  were  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
The  Chicago  newspapers  opened  their 
columns  to  suggestions  for  a  suitable 
sobriquet,   and    matters   generally   were 
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unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  until  the 
significance  of  the  desertion  of  Anson 
dawned  upon  one  ingenious  scribe,  and 
the  Chicagoes  immediately  became  "the 
Orphans."  During  the  first  two  years 
of  its  career  in  the  National  League,  the 
New  York  team  was  known  as  the  "Ma- 
roons." In  1885  this  title  was  dropped 
for  that  of  "the  Giants,"  a  term  which 
at  a  period  when  the  team  was  unpopular 
was  modified  to  "the  Joints."  The  Bos- 
tons are,  of  course,  "the  Beaneaters" ;  the 
Washingtons,  "the  Senators";  the  Balti- 
mores,  'Tthe  Orioles,"  or  "the  Birds" ;  the 
Brooklyns  are  "the   Trolley  Dodgers"; 


the  Louisvilles,  "the  Colonels";  and  the 
Pittsburgs,  "the  Pirates." 

In  our  September  number  we  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  subject  of 
"Dramatisations  of  Dickens."  The  illus- 
trations which  accompanied  this  article 
were  made  from  originals  belonging  to 
Mr.  Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  whose  collec- 
tion of  prints  and  portraits  pertaining  to 
the  stage  is  probably  the  finest  in  Amer- 
ica. Through  an  oversight,  while  the 
magazine  was  in  press,  the  line  giving 
credit  to  Mr.  Wendell  was  omitted,  and 
we  hasten  to  express  our  regret. 


HERE   AND   THERE 


I. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter 

from   a    French    gentle- 

a  utur  ironi       man,    who   writes    from 

Franc*.  the  Boulevard  Males- 

herbes  in  Paris.  We  have 

taken  the  liberty  of  altering  a  fewphrases, 

in  order  to  correct  some  slight  idiomatic 

slips,  which  are  very  natural  in  one  who 

is  writing  in  a  foreign  language : 

I  read  always  with  much  interest  your  com- 
ments on  England  and  the  acts  of  Englishmen. 
Your  criticisms  of  them  are  the  same  as  those 
with  which  we  upon  the  Continent  are  familiar. 
You  seem,  however,  to  be  inconsistent  At 
one  time  you  censure  what  England  is  doing  in 
South  Africa,  and  at  another  time  you  resent 
their  insolence  to  Americans.  Yet  you  suggest 
that  the  American  President  should  attend 
King  Edward's  coronation,  in  order  to  give 
additional  eclat  to  the  ceremonial,  and  to  em- 
phasise the  essential  unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  How  is  this?  How  can  there  exist  any 
essential  unity  in  a  race  when  one  branch  of  it 


suffers  insolence  from  another  branch,  and  also 
feels  that  the  other  branch  is  engaged  in  an 
unjust  war.  If  1  were  you,  I  should  either 
oppose  the  English  consistently  or  else  be  con- 
sistently enthusiastic  over  them.  It  seems  as 
though  you  did  not  know  your  own  mind. 

It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  our  French 
correspondent  should  regard  our  attitude 
as  inconsistent;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  not. 
There  does  exist  an  essential  unity  of 
purpose,  of  feeling  and  of  interest  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  In  the  long  run, 
Americans  are  bound  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Englishmen,  and  Eng- 
lishmen are  bound  to  do  the  same  with 
Americans,  sometimes  from  sympathy 
and  sometimes  from  political  necessity. 
In  any  very  serious  crisis  small  differ- 
ences and  minor  grievances  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  men  of  both  nations  will 
remember  only  the  ties  of  their  common 
history  and  their  common  civilisation. 
At  other  times  they  will  speak  their 
mind    about    each    other    with    perfect 
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frankness.  Americans  will  often  think 
that  England's  "little  wars"  are  quite 
unjust,  and  they  will  strenuously  resent 
a  good  many  of  the  unpleasant  traits 
which  Englishmen  are  much  too  fond  of 
showing.  We  shall  continue  to  say  what 
we  think  about  the  Boer  War,  and  the 
Saturday  Review  and  the  London  Globe 
will  continue  to  be  obnoxious,  because 
such  is,  unluckily,  their  nature. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  verbal  rencontres 
are  not  necessarily  significant  of  much. 
They  are  all  in  the  family,  so  to  speak; 
and  we  advise  our  correspondent  in  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes  not  to  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  them.  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  not  so  severely  logical  as 
Frenchmen,  and  they  can  maul  each  other 
a  good  deal  without  bearing  any  malice 
afterward.  Having  said  this  much  by 
way  of  general  explanation,  we  shall 
print  without  further  comment  a  letter 
which  has  come  to  us  from  an  American 
reader. 

Whether  the  editorial  in  "Here  and  There" 
(July  Bookman)  was  written  in  a  far-seeing 
spirit  and  with  deliberate  intention  to  Stir  up 
comment.  I  can  only  surmise ;  but,  in  any  case, 
I  know,  through  the  fast-coming  messages  of 
correspondents,  that  Section  Three  of  the  said 
editorial,  touching  the  propriety  and  desirabil- 
ity of  the  Chief  Man  of  the  American  Nation 
attending  the  coronation  of  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, has  proved  a  magnet  of  attraction. 

The  quickly  and  widely  expressed  interest  in 
the  said  editorial  proves  how  the  subject  and 
question  were  already  being  weighed  and 
turned  over  in  the  minds  of  thinking  Ameri- 
cans and  also  Englishmen. 

Your  July  message  expresses  such  cordial 
feeling  toward  our  Cousins  English,  and  such 
a  sincere  desire  to  see  established  friendly, 
indeed  brotherly,  relations  between  the  two 
nations  of  one  common  language,  that  one, 
after  having  read  the  editorial,  willingly  per- 
mits himself  to  float  off  into  a  summer  sea  of 
ethical  forecasting!;  and  refined  possibilities,  in 
which  the  mighty  currents  of  policy  and  wis- 
dom mingle,  till  an  actual  Gulf  Stream  of 
genial  feeling  seems  a  probable  fact  of  the 
future. 

One  has  three  weeks  of  basking,  then  comes 
the  August  Bookman,  which  is  snatched  up 
eagerly  by  nervous  fingers  that  turn  to  "Here 
and  There"  for  the  next  message,  when,  lot 
and  alas!  a  large  iceberg  is  sighted  drifting 


into  that  Gulf  Stream.  Under  the  caption  "To 
Be  Read  by  Englishmen"  you  point  out  the 
very  matter  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
"heavenly  relations"  existing  between  England 
and  America.  The  Spectator  and  Saturday 
Review  evidently  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  an  ethical  diet  of  oranges  and  figs,  but  dine 
on  substantial  beef-roast,  rare  and  red.  They 
give  openly  proof  of  a  brusque  disregard  for 
the  nicer  facts  in  the  case,  and  purposely  shut 
their  eyes  to  refinement  they  know  exists. 

It  is  evident  that  John,  the  consciously 
strong  and  burly,  with  aforethought  steps  up 
to  slender,  gritty  (and,  in  John's  mind, 
cunning)  Sammy,  and  gives  the  said  Sammy's 
inquisitive,  delicate  nose  a  tweak.  There  is 
something  wholesomely  human  in  the  situation, 
and  one  is  led  to  ask,  "Is  it  not  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  for  each  of  these  'boys'  to  remain 
on  his  own  ground,  exchanging  products,  but 
keeping  free  from  any  fawning,  or  indeed  any 
special,  advance  of  friendship  other  than  what 
the  rational  policy  of  statesmanship  demands?" 
We  Americans  (and  especially  we  Buckeyes) 
believe  that  our  uncrowned  ruler,  William 
McKinley,  is  a  statesman,  and  will  act  as  such 
under  all  circumstances.  Coming  back  to  you, 
I  must  say  the  August  article  gives  the  clearest 
reasons  why  our  President  should  not  feel 
under  moral  compulsion  to  make  himself  one 
of  the  spectators  at  the  English  court  It  will 
take  several  centuries  for  the  English  and 
American  temperaments  to  harmonise,  and 
certainly  it  will  not  come  about  through  sud- 
den and  great  concessions,  which  rouse  only 
disrespect  and  contempt 

II. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  we  reviewed 

in  this  magazine  the  very 

Mr.  chandler,        interesting    volume    of 

Admiral  Ev.ni,         f .    - _„ 

■DdH.ck.tt.  personal  reminiscences 
written  by  Kear-Admiral 
Robley  D.  Evans,  and  entitled  A  Sailor's 
Log.  We  liked  the  book  very  much,  and 
the  public  at  large  has  liked  it  very  much, 
for  it  is  a  straightforward,  manly,  un- 
sophisticated account  of  a  very  interest- 
ing career.  One  particular  portion  of  it 
attracted  especial  attention.  In  this  the 
Rear-Admiral  told  how  a  certain  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  had  conducted  his  office 
in  the  spirit  of  a  local  politician,  and  had 
done  what  he  could  to  make  things  un- 
pleasant for  naval  officers  who  maintained 
the  honourable  traditions  of  the  service, 
and  placed  their  duty  above  the  Secre- 
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tary's  huckste rings.  Rear-Admiral  Evans 
mentioned  no  name,  and  he  passed  over 
the  whole  thing  rather  lightly;  buthe  said 
enough  to  inspire  every  one  with  an  in- 
tense curiosity  to  know  just  who  this 
Secretary  was.  This  curiosity  was  not 
destined  to  remain  unsatisfied,  for  Mr. 
William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire, 
immediately  fitted  the  cap  to  himself 
most  neatly,  and  emitted  a  penetrating 
nasal  whine.  He  knew  whom  Admiral 
Evans  meant,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  let- 
ting everybody  else  know  that  he  was 
himself  the  man.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy — a 
most  absurd  and  self-convicting  letter — 
and  intimated  that  Admiral  Evans  should 
be  censured  or  otherwise  punished  for  his 
disrespectful  reference  to  one  who  had 
formerly  been  the  Admiral's  superior 
officer.  We  don't  quite  see  what  Mr. 
Chandler  had  to  gain  in  writing  such 
a  letter.  In  doing  so  he  merely  reminded 
his  countrymen  of  a  fact  which  they 
perfectly  well  understood,  but  which  they 
had  long  ceased  to  think  of — the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chandler  is  one  of  the  smallest  men 
who  ever  held  a  cabinet  office.  As  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  his  name  belongs  in  the 
same  category  with  those  of  Toucey  and 
Robeson,  only  he  was  of  much  less  conse- 
quence than  either  Toucey  or  Robeson. 
When  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  he 
once  served  on  a  committee,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  functions  he  made  him- 
self so  obnoxious  personally  that  one  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee — 
a  Southerner — is  said  to  have  pulled  his 
ears.  This  Southerner  evidently  had  a 
nice  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
His  action  was  beautifully  adjusted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  Had  he 
knocked  Mr.  Chandler  down,  or  had  he 
caned  him  or  inflicted  any  real  injury 
upon  him,  it  would  have  been  taking  him 
far  too  serioaslv.  He  must  have  felt  this 
himself,  and  so  he  just  pulled  Mr. 
Chandler's  ears.    It  was  a  little  touch. 

Well,  Mr.  Chandler  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  complained  of 
Admiral  Evans.  Here  is  where  Hackett 
comes  in.  The  real  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  away  on  his  vacation;  and 
with  the  irresponsibility  which  some  men 
feel  when  they  start  out  on  a  vacation,  he 
had  left  Hackett  in  his  place.     Hackett 


is  a  person  of  whom  nobody  had  heard 
before.  He  came  from  somewhere  up  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  we  believe  that  he 
has  a  legal  practice  there.  We  under- 
stand that  he  was  at  college  with  Secre- 
tary Long.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Long  got  him 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary;  and 
so  it  happened  that  in  Mr.  Long's  absence 
Hackett  was  running  the  navy  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  great  thing  for 
Hackett.  He  must  have  felt  quite  a  thrill 
when  he  stretched  himself  out  in  a  big 
leather  chair  at  the  Navy  Department, 
with  telephones  and  electric  bells  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  around  him,  and  knew 
that  he  could  move  battle-ships  up  and 
down  the  coast,  as  though  he  were  play- 
ing checkers  with  the  postmaster  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  Hackett  was  in  charge 
when  Mr.  Chandler's  letter  came  in.  It 
gave  Hackett  the  opportunity  of  his  life. 
If  the  letter  had  come  to  Secretary  Long, 
that  gentleman,  because  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, would  probably  have  thrown  it  into 
the  waste-paper  basket ;  or,  if  he  had  felt 
that  the  proprieties  required  him  to  do 
something  as  a  matter  of  form,  he  would 
have  written  a  simple  little  note  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Evans — a  vague,  Pickwickian, 
perfunctory  note,  which  wouldn't  have 
meant  anything  in  particular,  and  of 
which  no  one  would  ever  have  heard. 
But  not  so  Hackett.  Hackett  felt  that 
the  eye  of  the  country  was  upon  him,  and 
that  he  must  do  something  to  make  the 
name  of  Hackett  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  Navy.  He  did  it.  The 
name  of  Hackett  henceforth  is  memor- 
able. Incidentally,  Admiral  Evans's  book 
received  an  immense  amount  of  gratui- 
tous advertising.  Every  one  was  much 
amused.  The  press  of  the  country  raked 
up  Mr.  Chandler's  record,  and  unkindly 
contrasted  it  with  the  record  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Evans.  We  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Chandler  feels  that  he  gained  very  much 
by  advertising  his  own  littleness. 

Hackett  has  done  a  number  of  other 
things.  When  the  recent  troubles  broke 
out  on  the  Isthmus,  and  the  State  De- 
partment wanted  men-of-war  sent  very 
promptly  to  Colon  and  Panama,  Hackett 
got  his  ships  mixed  up.  The  Atlanta 
was  at  Bahia,  only  a  comparatively  short 
distance  awav ;  but  Hackett's  mind  took 
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to  working  in  a  sort  of  criss-cross  fash- 
ion, and  reached  out  after  the  Iowa, 
which  was  'way  up  in  Puget  Sound. 
Probably  Hackett  didn't  know  where 
Bahia  was;  and  we  have  heard  that  he 
believed  Puget  Sound  to  be  only  eight 
hundred  miles  above  Colon,  instead  of 
something  over  three  thousand.  The 
result  was  that  pretty  nearly  every  impor- 
tant nation  had  men-of-war  along  the 
Isthmus  before  any  of  Hackett's  ships 
had  fairly  started.  No  harm  resulted, 
but  this  was  not  because  of  the  terror 
inspired  by  Hackett.  The  prestige  of 
our  country  carried  the  thing  through; 
and,  meanwhile,  Hackett  learned  a  lot 
about  geography.  This  was  a  good  thing, 
in  its  way,  for  we  believe  in  educating 
the  masses.  But,  if  we  might  make  a 
suggestion,  it  would  be  that  when  Secre- 
tary Long  next  goes  off  on  a  vacation 
he  should  instruct  Hackett  in  the  use 
of  a  long-distance  telephone,  and  give 
him,  as  it  were,  a  little  less  swing  and 
sweep  around  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Hackett  is  amusing,  but  he  is  just 
a  little  out  of  place  in  Washington. 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  yearns  for 
Hackett. 


III.' 


Each  month  since  this  department  of 
the   magazine    was   first 
To  our  established  a  good  many 

corrwpondmtt.  personal  letters  have 
come  to  us  from  readers 
of  The  Bookman  who  were  desirous  of 
discussing  from  their  own  point  of  view 
the  opinions  that  we  have  from  time  to 
time  expressed  on  various  topics  of  the 
day.  We  have  always  answered  these 
communications,  both  from  a  sense  of 
courtesy  and  because  we  found  them  very 
interesting.  Their  number  has  at  last, 
however,  become  so  great  as  to  make  a 
personal  reply  to  each  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. We  wish,  therefore,  to  say  that 
whenever  such  letters  raise  any  serious 
questions  we  shall  discuss  them  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  readers.  The  rest  of 
them  we  shall  always  read  with  interest, 
and  shall  profit  by  them  whether  they 
are  couched  in  terms  of  commendation 
or  of  criticism.  We  ask  our  correspond- 
ents to  accept  this  general  acknowledg- 
ment, with  our  thanks  for  their  courteous 
interest  in  what  we  write. 

H.  T.  P. 


ANGEL  LORE 

Great  was  his  joy  and  great  his  glad  surprise, 
When  to  a  Seraph,  new  in  Paradise, 
Sandalphon  beckoned,  and  into  his  ear 
Spoke  thus,  in  measure  sweet  and  calm  and  clear: 
"From  one  far  world  where  never  yet  was  heard 
The  speech  of  man  or  sea  or  wind  or  bird, 
A  voiceless  earth,  an  orb  in  toneless  air — 
From  that  sad  people  there  has  come  a  prayer, 
A  prayer  so  simple  and  yet  so  profound — 
A  pleading  for  the  blessed  gift  of  sound  1 
An  answer  to  that  plea  I  now  confer. 
And  thee  I  choose  as  its  interpreter  I  " 
The  angel  wept  and  low  obeisance  made, 
Sandalphon's  hand  upon  his  head  was  laid — 
"Fly  to  that  star  on  pinions  fresh  and  strong, 
And  slay  that  virgin  silence  with  a  song!  " 
The  angel  rose  and  smiling  through  his  tears, 
Went  singing  down  the  pathway  of  the  spheres. 
Clarenct  Urmy. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  TARTARIN 


Part  I. — Tartarin  Chez  Lur. 


It  had  been  a  day  of  heat  and  dust. 
As  the  vestihuled  rapide  of  the  Paris- 
Lyons- Marseilles  Railroad  drew  away 
from  the  southern  fortifications  and  flung 
itself  out  toward  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  fog  and  haze  of  the  morning 
lifted,  and  the  sun  came  out  and  blazed 
down  obliquely.  In  a  little  while  the  hot 
dust  was  filtering  through  the  windows, 
parching  the  throat,  and  the  eye  became 
weary  of  watching  the  changing  pano- 
rama of  little  hills  and  valleys  and  vil- 
lages and  rivers,  and  even  the  jokes  and 
the  gaudy  cartoons  of  the  French  comic 
papers  began  to  pall.  The  little  white 
ticket  read  "Tarascon,"  and  the  blue- 
bound  books  on  the  seat  told  of  one  Tar- 
tarin of  that  place ;  and  soon  as  the  train 
clattered  on  through  the  dust,  the  rails 
beneath  began  singing  their  rhythmical 
song  about  "Tartarin  de  Tarascon !" 
"Tartarin  de  Tarascon  1"  "Tartarin  de 
Tarascon !" 

If  the  heat  and  the  whirling  dust 
parched  the  throat,  there  was.  at  least, 
some  consolation  when  the  train  slack- 
ened its  speed  and  drew  into  a  station, 
and  the  guard  shouted  his  "Cinq  mi- 
nutes!" and  a  white-aproned  waiter 
wheeled  up  alongside  the  carriage  win- 
dow a  white-spread  table,  gleaming  with 
amber  bocks.  Only  there  were  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  odd  kilometers  to  be 
covered  and  twelve  hours  in  which  to  do 
it,  and  these  pleasant  little  oases  were 
sadly  infrequent.  Midday.  The  sun 
blazing  more  furiously  than  ever.  The 
dust  swirling  in  great  gusts.  At  Dijon 
there  was  temporary  balm,  and  then  the 


train  wound  screaming  among  the  vine- 
yards of  the  golden  hillsides.  In  July 
heat  and  discomfort,  the  afternoon  wore 
slowly  along.  Lyons  was  left  behind, 
and  soon  from  the  window  one  could  see 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  river 
itself,  flanked  by  the  pretty,  pleasant 
Provence  hills.  Then  gradually  the  dusk 
came  down  and  deepened  into  night,  and 
of  Avignon  could  be  seen  only  the  lights 
and  the  outlines  of  the  housetops.  Within, 
the  little  oil  lamp  overhead  shone  dimly, 
flickering  in  the  draught,  and  the  eyes 
grew  drowsy,  and  the  head  began  to  nod, 
when  there  came  a  perceptible  slackening 
of  the  train's  speed,  and — "Tarascon,  five 
minutes'  stop!" 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  book 
dealing  with  the  prodigious  adventures 
of  the  mighty  Tartarin  there  is  mention 
of  the  stone  stairway  by  which  one  de- 
scends from  the  railway  station  to  the 
street  below ;  and,  accordingly,  when  one 
follows  in  these  immortal  footsteps  it  is 
with  a  certain  trepidation  and  awe.  You 
will  remember  the  last  episodes  of  Tar- 
tarin's  adventures  among  the  lions,  his 
mishap  in  that  affair  with  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  his  discovery  of  Baya's 
infidelities,  his  defiance  of  the  East  from 
the  Oratory  of  the  Mosque  in  Algiers, 
his  pathetic  return  to  France  with  Cap- 
tain Barbasson  on  the  steamship  Zouave. 
The  Lion  of  Tarascon  is  humiliated, 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  disgrace. 
He  slinks  into  a  railway  carriage  at  Mar- 
seilles, hoping  to  steal  to  his  home  silently 
and  undiscovered.  Then,  as  the  train 
speeds   on,   there   looms   into   sight  the 
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i  the  fifteenth  century.) 


But  what  capped  the  climax  of  the  popular 
gladness  was  to  see  a  fancifully  shaped  ani- 
mal, covered  with  foam  and  dust,  appear 
behind  the  hero,  and  stumble  down  the  station 

Tarascon  for  an  instant  believed  that  its 
dragon  was  come  again. 

Tartarin  set  his  fellow -citizens  at  ease. 

"This  is  my  camel,"  he  said. 

Already  feeling  the  influence  of  the  splendid 
sun  of  Tarascon,  he  added,  as  he  fondled  the 
camel's  hump: 

"It  is  a  noble  beast!  He  saw  me  kill  all 
my  lions!" 

Whereupon  he  familiarly  took  the  arm  of 
the  commandant,  who  was  red  with  pleasure; 
and,  followed  by  his  camel,  surrounded  by  the 
cap  hunters,  acclaimed  by  all  the  population, 
he  placidly  proceeded  toward  the  Baobab 
Villa;  and,  on  the  march,  thus  commenced  the 
account  of  his  mighty  hunting : 

"Once  upon  an  evening,  you  are  to  imagine 
that,  out  in  the  depths  of  the  Sahara — " 


pathetic  figure  of  the  deserted  camel,  the 
witness  of  all  his  Algerian  misfortunes. 
Tarascon  is  reached.  It  is  down  these 
station  steps  that  Tartarin  stumbles, 
when,  to  his  amazement,  there  goes  up 
the  cry,  "Long  life  to  Tartarin,  the  Lion 
Slayer  1" 


Tartarin  felt  that  death  had  come;  he  be- 
lieved it  a  hoax.  But,  no,  all  Tarascon  was 
there,  waving  its  hats,  all  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  Behold  the  brave  Commandant 
Bravida,  Costecalde  the  Armourer,  the  Chief 
Judge,  the  chemist  and  the  whole  noble  army 
of  cap-poppers,  who  pressed  around  their 
leader,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  out  through 
the  passages. 

Singular  effects  of  the  mirage ! — the  hide  of 
the  blind  lion  sent  to  Bravida  was  the  cause 
of  all  this  riot.  With  that  humble  fur  exhibited 
in  the  club- room,  the  Tarasconians  and,  at  the 
back  of  them,  the  whole  south  of  France,  had 
grown  excited.  The  Stmaphore  had  spoken 
of  it.  It  was  not  merely  a  solitary  lion  which 
Tartarin  bad  slain,  but  ten.  nay.  twenty — 
pooh!  a  herd  of  lions  had  been  made  marma- 
lade of.  Hence,  on  disembarking  at  Marseilles, 
Tartarin  was  already  celebrated  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and  an  enthusiastic  telegram  had 
gone  on  before  him  by  two  hours  to  his  native 
place. 


THE    PROCESSION   O 


"Ever  since  then  the  Tarasconese  have 
celebrated  once  in  ten  years  a  commemora- 
tive festival,  during  which  they  lead 
through  the  streets  a  monster  of  painted 
wood  and  cardboard,  something  between 
a  turtle,  a  snake  and  a  crocodile — a  coarse 
and  burlesque  effigy  of  LaTarasque  of  other 
days,  venerated  now  as  an  idol,  lodged  at 
the  cost  of  the  state,  and  known  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  region  by  the  name  of 
La  mire  grand." — Port  Tarascon. 


The  Trail  of  Tartarin 


II. 

Somehow,  except  on  the  score  of  purely 
analytical  criticism  and  appreciation,  one 
can  find  little  that  it  is  wise  to  write  about 
in  Alphonse  Daudet  and  his  work.  What 
is  there  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  strug- 
gles and  successes,  in  the  true  stories  of 
the  men  and  women  who,  in  his  novels, 
live  and  love  and  laugh  and  weep  and 
make  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  of 
their  mimic  joys  and  woes  throb  in  sym- 
pathy, or  in  the  histories  of  how  these 
books  came  to  be  written,  that  he  himself 
has  not  told  with  a  remarkable  fulness 
and  with  exquisite  pathos  and  humour? 
Those  little  reminiscent  sketches  which 
he  was  forever  dashing  off  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  tell  the  whole  story  of 
his  aspirations,  his  inspirations  and  his 
achievements.  He  lived  so  keenly.  To 
him  a  pang  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  sug- 
gested so  much.  A  landscape,  a  wind 
from  the  Mediterranean  laden  with  the 
odour  of  the  salt  and  the  seaweed,  a  sun- 
set in  Algeria,  the  western  sky  gleaming 
purple  and  amethyst,  and  into  his  South- 
ern head  there  rushed  a  thousand  vivid 
impressions,  ideas,  dreams.  There  was 
in  him  a  faculty  of  spontaneous  creation, 
absolutely  marvellous  in  its  scope — a 
creation  out  of  proportion  to  his  actual 


achievement,  great  as  that  was.  It  was 
in  this,  first  of  all,  that  he  so  much  re- 
sembled Dickens.  People  profess  to  find 
the  two  writers  alike,  because  each  under- 
went a  youth  of  struggle  and  privation, 
and  was  continually  drawing  upon  the 
impressions  of  his  early  years  during  a 
life  of  literary  labour;  because  each, 
having  suffered,  had  a  wondrous  love  for 
and    appreciation    of    children ;    because 


"Lagailigadeou 
La   Tarasque,   La  Tarasque 

Lagadigadeou 
La  Tarasque  dc  Casteou." 

—Tartarin  sur  les  Alpcs 


"La  Tarasque  in  very  ancient  times  was  a.  monster  which 
avaged  the  moulhs  of  the  Rhone." — Port  Tarascon. 
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each  found  an  inspiration  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  humble.  But  these  are 
merely  coincidences.  What  writer  has 
there  been  of  great  and  noble  talent  who 
has  not  drawn  upon  the  memories  of  his 
early  days?  Who  was  Louis  Lambert 
but  Balzac  himself?  What  was  it.  if  not 
that  certain  knowledge  which  comes 
only  from  within,  that  enabled  Thackeray 
to  paint  the  follies  and  the  reckless  ex- 
cesses of  young  Arthur  Pendennis  with 
such  sympathy  and  fidelity?  You  are 
amazed  at  the  marvellous  consistency 
which  marks  all  the 
exaggeration  and  buf- 
fooneries of  Tartarin. 
But  remember  that 
Daudet  himself  is  Tar- 
tarin, only  a  Tartarin 
whose  fiery  imagination 
has  come  in  contact 
with  the  cold,  sober 
sense  of  the  North,  who 
has  learned  to  look  back 
ironically,  and  even  a 
little  piteously,  on  the 
absurdities  and  the 
gale  j  ados  of  his  own 
youth. 

In  the  history  of  the 
writing  of  Tartarin, 
Daudet  tells  of  how 
one  day,  in  November, 
1861,  he  himself  and 
a  comrade,  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  with  Al- 
gerian sharp-shooters' 
caps  on  their  heads,  set 
out  to  hunt  the  lion  in 
Algeria.  Not  for  noth- 
ing was  he  born  in  the 
country  of  the  helmet 
hunters;  and  as  soon  as 
he  set  his  foot  on  the 
deck  of  the  Zouave  (it 
was  the  same  boat  that 
in  after  years  carried  the  mighty  Tartarin 
to  and  from  Algiers),  upon  which  their 
enormous  arm-chest  was  embarked,  more 
Tartarin  than  Tartarin,  he  fancied  that 
he  was  going  to  exterminate  all  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Then  came 
all  the  enchantment  of  a  first  journey. 
The  sea  "blue  as  a  liquid  dye,"  the  ba- 
zaars of  Algiers,  the  orange  groves,  the 
orchards  of  tangled  helianthus,  fig-trees 
and  gourd-trees,  the  white  housetops,  the 
mosques,  the  camels — in  short,  the  East, 


with  its  languor  and  its  disillusionment. 

To  be  sure,  my  companion  and  I  looked 
a  fine  pair  of  fools  as  we  disembarked  In  red 
belts  and  glaring  sharpshooters'  caps  in  the 
good  city  of  Algiers,  where  there  were  hardly 
any  Turks  except  our  two  selves.  With  what 
a  meditative,  satisfied  air  did  Tartarin  remove 
his  enormous  hunting  boots  at  the  doors  of 
the  mosque  and  enter  the  sanctuary  of  Ma- 
homet, with  grave  face  and  tightly  closed 
lips,  in  coloured  socks  1  Ah !  that  fellow  be- 
lieved in  the  Orient,  the  Indian  dancing  girls, 
the  muezzins,  the  lions,  the 
panthers,  the  dromedaries 
—everything  that  his  books 
had  chosen  to  tell  him ; 
and  his  Southern  imag- 
ination    magnified     them 


all. 


the 


"Instead  of  going  to  the  club  by  the 
public  promenade,  he  went  through 
the  town ;  that  is.  by  the  longest  and 
darkest  way,  through  a  nest  of  vil- 
lainous little  streets,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Rhone  is  seen  to  glitter 
ominously." 

Tartarin  de  Tarascon. 


I,  as  faithful 
camel  in  my  tale,  fol- 
lowed him  through  his 
heroic  dreams ;  but  at 
times  I  was  a  little  doubt- 
ful. I  remember  that  one 
evening,  at  Oued-Fodda. 
as  we  started  out  to  lie 
in  wait  for  a  lion,  and 
passed  through  an  en- 
campment of  Cktuteur* 
d'Afrique  with  our  whole 
outfit  of  leggings,  rifles, 
revolvers  and  hunting  - 
knives,  I  felt  keenly  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation 
as  I  remarked  the  silent 
stupefaction  of  the  honest 
troopers  eating  their  soup 
in  front  of  the  lines  of 
tents.  Suppose  there 
shouldn't  be  any  lion  I 

And  yet,  that  sensation 
to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, an  hour  later, 
after  nightfall,  when  I 
was  on  my  knees  in  a  clump  of  laurel, 
searching  the  darkness  with  my  glasses,  while 
cranes  flew,  screaming,  far  overhead,  and 
jackals  crept  through  the  grass  around  me, 
I  felt  my  rifle  tremble  on  the  hilt  of  the 
hunting-knife,  which  was  stuck  in  the  ground. 
I  have  attributed  to  Tartarin  that  shudder 
of  fear  and  the  burlesque  reflections  which 
accompanied  it;  but  that  is  a  great  injustice. 
I  give  you  my  word  that,  if  the  lion  had  ap- 
peared, honest  Tartarin  would  have  received 
him.  rifle  at  rest  and  knife  in  the  air;  and  if 
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his  bullet  had  missed  its  mark,  if  his  knife  had 
betrayed  him  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  he 
would  have  ended  the  conflict  body  to  body, 
would  have  suffocated  the  monster  in  his  more 
than  muscular  arms,  torn  him  with  his  nails 
and  teeth  without  turning  a  hair ;  for  he  was 
a  rough  fighter,  was  that  helmet-hunter ;  and, 
furthermore,  a  man  of  spirit,  who  was  the  first 
to  laugh  at  my  galejade. 

In  the  last  paragraph  quoted  above 
there  is  the  amende  honorable  long  due 
to  Tartarin  himself  and  to  all  those  who 
have  in  mind  followed 
his  journeys  and  shared 
his  perils.  It  was  eight 
years  after  this  trip  of 
Daudet's  that  the  first 
Tartarin  book  was  writ- 
ten. The  story  of  its 
trials  as  a  serial — itsflat 
failure  when  running 
in  one  newspaper,  the 
threatened  lawsuit  by 
the  Tarasconian  family 
of  Barbados  (it  was  as 
Barbarin  that  the  Lion 
Slayer  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  reading 
public) — has  oftenbeen 
told.  It  was  generally 
misunderstood  at  first 
— in  fact,  it  was  not 
understood  at  all — and 
it  was  some  time  be- 
fore it  emerged  from  a 
state  of  comparative 
obscurity;  but  emerge 
it  did,  and  Tartarin 
came  to  take  its  place 
among  the  great  fig- 
ures of  fiction,  so  that 
one  may  say  of  a  per- 
son, "He  is  a  Tarta- 
rin," just  as  one  says, 
"He  is  a  Pecksniff"  or 
"He  is  a  Tartufe." 


Tarascon  is  known  as  "The  Grand  Hotel 
of  the  Emperors."  Of  course  it  was  the 
Grand  Hotel  of  the  Emperors.  Had 
there  been  in  the  vocabulary  or  in  the 
sun-inflamed  imagination  of  the  Taras- 
conese  a  title  more  sonorous,  more  mag- 
nificent, more  magniloquent,  more  im- 
perial, than  "Emperor,"  it  probably 
would  have  been  something  else;  but 
Hotel  of  the  Emperors  it  was  and  is — 
a  tiny  French  inn  of  the  type  so  common 
in  the  little  towns  of  Provence,  where 
one  likes  to  fancy  that  the  city's  Great 
Man  was  wont  to  come 
and  dine  in  state,  at- 
tended byBompard  and 
Bravida  and  Bezuquet 
and  Pascalon  and  even 
the  insidious  and  jaun- 
diced Costecalde  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  merry 
company  of  cap- pop- 
pers and  Alpinists  and 
colonists. 

Tarascon  is  a  little, 
white  town  of  nine 
thousand  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone, 
some  fifteen  or  eighteen 
leagues  to  the  north  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Not 
far  away  is  Avignon, 
where  once  upon  a  time 
a  Pope  used  to  sit  in 
state :  and  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  there  is 
Nimes.with  its  splendid 
Roman  amphitheatre. 
Alloverthese  hills — the 
little  Alps  of  Provence 


I  that, 


III. 

Tarasconian  hospitality  has  to  offer  to 
the  visitor  within  the  city's  gates  two  or 
three  little  inns  built  with  stone  and 
stucco,  relics,  perhaps,  not  of  remote  cen- 
turies, but  certainly  of  days  long  before 
the  town  became  immortal  through  the 
exploits  of  her  Lion  Slayer.  The  one  at 
which  the  present  pilgrim  first  slept  in 


The  poor  man  always  hoped 
in  passing  some  angle  of  these  cut- 
throat alleys,  they  would  spring  from 

the  shadow,  and  fall  upon  his  back.     — Alphonse Daudet  and 
Had  they  done  so.  they  would  have     hjs     brother     tramped 
answ       as  boys,  loitering  about 
in  dc  Tarascon.        the    pleasant    banks    of 
the  Rhone,  listening  to 
the    music   of   the    country's    fairs    and 
watching    the    steps    of    the    farandole. 
Across  the  river  from  Tarascon  is  Beau- 
caire;  and  the  two  towns  are  linked  by 
that    long,    narrow    suspension    bridge 
which  Sancho  Panza  Tartarin — the  Tar- 
tarin of  the  warm  blankets,  the  knitted 
waistcoats,  the  knee  caps  and  the  succu- 
lent chocolate — regarded   with   so  much 
hesitation  and  dread. 

Round  the  city  of  Tartarin  there  runs 
a  wide  street,  shaded  by  trees  and  lined 
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"A  funeral  service  for  the  soul  of  Tartar  in  was  being 
said  at  this  moment  in  the  cathedra],  where  the  population 
en  masse  wept  for  its  hero,  its  god,  its  invincible  leader  with 
double  muscles,  left  lying  among  the  glaciers  of  Mont 
Blanc."—  Tartarin  sur  les  Alfes. 


by  shops  and  cafes,  known  as  the  Espla- 
nade. It  was  there  that  Tartarin  trained 
himself  to  the  hardships  of  his  Algerian 
enterprise,  making  the  complete  circuit 
at  double  step  six  or  seven  times  of  a 
morning,  a  feat  which  does  not  impress 
one  so  strongly  after  one  has  undertaken 
the  tour  hallowed  by  his  footsteps.  At 
one  point  of  the  Esplanade  a  road,  short 


and  narrow,  leads  to  the 
Beaucaire  bridge,  passing 
the  old  castle  of  KingRene, 
flanked  by  its  four  towers. 
Itwas  in  this  feudal  strong- 
hold, washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Rhone,  that  Tartarin 
in  the  days  of  his  downfall 
was  kept  a  prisoner.  It  was 
here  also  that  his  friend  of 
the  native  quarter  of  Al- 
giers and  of  the  night  watch 
in  the  copse  of  oleanders, 
the  Prince  of  Montenegro, 
was  lodged  for  three  years 
at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
You  remember  how  it  puz- 
zled Tartarin  that  the  prince 
knew  only  one  side  of  Ta- 
rascon.  This  side,  of  course, 
happened  to  be  just  that 
side  of  the  town  visible 
from  the  jail  windows. 

The  town  itself,  ringed 
by  the  broad  boulevard,  is 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  wind- 
ing alleys.  Here  and  there 
in  front  of  some  municipal 
building  there  is  a  tiny, 
open  place,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a  square.  In  itself 
it  is  simply  a  town  of  Provence,  quaint, 
it  is  true,  to  American  eyes,  but  unlike 
other  towns  of  Provence  only  because  of 
its  associations  with  the  fame  of  Tartarin. 
Here,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  des  Martyres, 
a  street  which  seems  to  have  remained 
practically  unchanged  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  the  Town  Hall,  where  the 
sacred   figure  of  La   Tarasque   is  kept. 


"Beaucaire  is  not  very  far  from  Tarascon,  for  there  is 
nately  that  bridge  has  so  often  been  swept  away  by  hurric: 
is  so  wide  just  there,  that — well,  well  I  you  understand.  . 


nly  the  bridge  to  cross.    Unfortu- 
es,  it  is  so  long,  so  frail,  the  Rhone 
.  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  preferred 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon. 


The  Novel:  Its  Friends  and  Foes— A  Reply 


and  where  was  held  the  famous  trial  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapters  of  Port  Ta- 
rascon.  What  a  scene  that  isl  The 
heated  court  room,  the  impassioned  ha- 
rangue of  the  public  prosecutor,  the 
excited  populace,  the  procession  of  wit- 
nesses contradicting  each  other  and  at- 
testing each  other's  deaths,  and,  above 
all,  Tartarin,  serene  in  misfortune,  firm 
in  his  innocence,  suddenly  rising  and 
exclaiming  with  uplifted  hand,  "Before 
God  and  man  I  swear  that  I  never  wrote 
that  letter;"  then,  on  examining  the 
document  more  closely,  answering  very 
simply,  "True,  that  is  my  writing.  The 
letter  is  from  me,  but  I  had  forgotten  it." 
The  home  of  Tartarin  is  described  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book  as  having 
been  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  the 
third  house,  left-hand  side,  on  the  road 
to  Avignon;  a  pretty  little  Tarasconese 
villa,  garden  before,  balcony  behind,  very 
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white  walls,  green  blinds,  and  on  the 
steps  of  die  gate  a  brood  of  little  Savoy- 
ards, playing  at  hop-scotch  or  sleeping  in 
the  blessed  sun  with  their  heads  on  the 
shoe-blackrfi£~5oxes.  There  is  much  such 
a  house  as  described  in  the  place  speci- 
fied, and  it  is  owing  only  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  writer's  camera  that  it  is 
not  presented  here.  Whether  Daudet 
actually  had  this  house  in  mind,  or 
whether,  in  fact,  he  was  thinking  of  any 
particular  house  at  all,  one  cannot  deci- 
sively say.  Somewhere  in  one  of  his 
reminiscences  has  he  not  told  us  that  the 
baobab  villa  was,  in  reality,  some  leagues 
farther  south  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhone?  However,  the  house  on  the 
Avignon  road  as  it  stands  to-day  is  at- 
tractive enough,  and  one  prefers  to  be- 
lieve that  it  really  was  the  abode  of 
Tartarin. 

Arthur  BartleU  Maurice. 


THE  NOVEL:    ITS  FRIENDS  AND  FOES— A  REPLY 


The  conclusion  of  a  paper  in  the  current 
Bookman,  called  "The  Novel's  Deadli- 
est Friend,"  strikes  me  as  illogical.  I 
fail  to  understand  the  fashionable  liter- 
ary protest  against  the  immense  sales  of 
such  books  as  Mr.  Churchill's,  Mr. 
Ford's  and  Miss  Johnston's.  Even  if 
they  are  not  great  works  of  art,  they 
surely  must  have  done  much  toward 
educating  our  immense  lesser  middle 
class,  which  has  read  little  of  history  or 
of  the  great  English  classics.  At  least, 
they  must  have  taught  it  what  a  wonder- 
ful history  we  are  sprung  from,  and  I 
cannot  dissuade  myself  from  the  idea 
that  they  have  sent  a  respectable  portion 
of  it  to  the  fountain-head  itself.  Un- 
doubtedly, their  ability  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge which  is  a  commonplace  in  every 
ambitious  American's  equipment  has 
been   the   secret   of   their  success;  but, 


granting  all  that  has  been  harshly  said 
of  them,  I  think  that  they  have  their 
place,  and  should  be  encouraged. 

But  there  is  another  point.  What  of 
the  several  millions  of  independent 
women  in  the  United  States  who  are 
earning  their  living  with  their  heads?  . 
These  women  are  not  unable  to  buy  a 
book  occasionally — now.  As  time  goes 
on  they  will  find  themselves  able  to  in- 
dulge in  such  luxuries  more  and  more. 
Is  it  beyond  the  possibilities  that  in 
the  course  of  even  three  or  four  years 
there  may  be  immense  sales  of  a  higher 
class  of  literature?  Would  anybody  dare 
to  deny  that  there  are  three  hundred 
thousand  women  in  the  United  States 
to-day  whose  opinion  would  not  be  better 
worth  having  than  that  of  the  average 
hurried  critic,  who  is  prompted  by  a 
natural  instinct  to  disapprove  of  success? 
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The  large  majority  of  these  women  are 
too  poor  to  buy,  and  wait  their  turn  at 
the  library;  but  to  assert  that  out  of  a 
population  of  eighty  millions  we  have  not 
bred  three  hundred  thousand  highly  in- 
telligent women  is  to  place  us  on  a  level 
with  the  Chinese. 

Nor  can  I  understand  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  American  men  do  not  buy 
or  read  novels.  I  have  rarely  met  an 
intelligent  countryman  who  was  not  up 
on  good  current  literature,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance in  the  course  of  my  life  has 
not  been  inextensive.  Moreover,  I  have 
not  only  heard  other  women  constantly 
quoting  the  opinion  of  their  men  friends 
— and  most  of  our  women  tax  men  heav- 
ily in  the  matter  of  books  as  well  as  of 
sweets  and  flowers,  be  it  remembered — 
but  in  travelling  about  as  I  do,  in  all  sorts 
of  country  and  mountain  hotels,  I  have 
looked  upon  row  after  row  of  men  with 
their  feet  on  the  veranda  rail,  reading 
the  novel  of  the  hour.  The  truth  is,  we 
get  into  the  habit  of  repeating  well- 
sounding  assertions  without  substantiat- 
ing them  by  observation.  The  American 
man  is  too  nervous  not  to  read. 

In  regard  to  the  other  lament  in  "The 
Novel's  Deadliest  Enemy,"  the  whole 
point  is  that  Americans  are  sometimes 
unreasonably  exacting  and  sometimes 
not,  just  as  they  are  sometimes  prudish 
and  sometimes  not.  They  like  Mr.  James 
Lane    Allen's    immaculate    heroes,    and 
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they  adore  the  selfish  brutes  of  Ouida's 
creation.  They  have  spasms  of  virtue  if 
a  native-born  American  rises  above  or 
descends  below  the  prescribed  magazine 
standard,  and  our  playwrights  are  melo- 
dramatically virtuous.  Yet  Olga  Nether- 
sole  turned  away  thousands  nightly  be- 
cause a  clergyman  and  some  newspapers 
had  characterised  as  lewd  the  dullest  play 
ever  witnessed ;  Zaza  ran  for  three  years ; 
D'Annunzio,  who  is  denied  publication 
in  England,  is  devoured  here,  and  The 
Visits  of  Elisabeth  is  merely  amusing 
to  us  because  it  comes  from  afar.  To 
generalise  about  our  public — which  must 
be  fished  for  in  all  directions  as  integral 
atoms  of  a  population  of  eighty  millions 
— invites  madness.  The  truth  is,  there 
are  as  many  separate  publics  for  as 
many  varieties  of  the  novel  as  can  be 
devised ;  and  that  with  our  growing 
wealth,  educational  facilities  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  to  say  nothing  of 
flights  to  Europe  on  incomes  ranging 
from  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  to  five 
hundred  economised  dollars — there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  Mr.  Henry 
James  should  not  have  a  following  of 
fifty  thousand  in  the  course  of  the  next 
decade,  nor  why  Tom  Jones  should  not 
be  revived  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as 
recently  attended  the  rebirth  of  the 
emasculated  Wandering  Jew. 

Gertrude  Atherton. 


THE  GLEANER 

Side  by  my  side  all  day  the  Gleaner  went. 

We  breathed  the  cold,  spiced  air  of  sweet  spring,  dark 

Before  the  dawn ;  together,  when  the  lark 
Awoke,  we  raised  rapt  faces,  and  we  bent 
To  listen  in  still  grasses ;  the  dear  scent 

Of  noon  and  dusk  we  breathed.    We  knelt  to  mark 

Holy  of  holies  of  the  deathless  ark, 
Unveiled  for  us  before  the  day  was  spent 

Oh,  prodigal  of  sweetness  that  dead  day 

I  saw  and  worshipped,  and  I  passed ;  nor  knew 

That  Silent  One  beside  me  stooped  to  lay 
Somewhat  aside.    Now,  in  the  dusk  of  rue 

And  bitterness,  the  Gleaner  bears  to  me, 

Wistful,  her  garnered  wreath  of  rosemary. 

Zona  Gale. 


SEVEN  BOOKS  OF  SOME  IMPORTANCE 


I. 

Brandes's  "Nineteenth-Century 
Literature."* 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  Dr. 
George  Brandes,  whose  reputation 
among  American  readers  is  based,  for  the 
most  part,  on  his  William  Shakespeare, 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen a  course  of  lectures  on  the  main 
currents  in  nineteenth-century  literature. 
It  is  only  in  understanding  the  impor- 
tance of  these  addresses  for  the  Danish 
world  of  letters  that  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion is  possible  of  all  the  shadings  in 
emphasis  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
itial volume  of  a  series  of  six,  based  on 
these  lectures,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
published  in  English. 

The  omission  of  that  part  of  the  au- 
thor's original  introduction  which  deals 
with  Danish  literature,  and  the  absence 
of  any  prefatory  note  of  the  publishers, 
show  plainly  the  desire  to  allow  the  work 
to  stand,  so  to  speak,  on  its  own  critical 
feet  without  the  stilts  of  historical  inter- 
est or  national  riclame.  Willingly  admit- 
ting its  worthiness  of  such  objective 
consideration,  we  yet  maintain  that  to 
know  the  status  of  recent  Danish 
thought;  to  be  aware  that  Northern  cul- 
ture has  remained  isolated  and  unaffected 
by  the  influences  that  have  swept  over  the 
intellectual  life  of  England,  France  and 
Germany  these  past  one  hundred  years; 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  almost  mediaeval 
orthodoxy,  the  intolerance  of  foreign  lit- 

•Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Lit- 
erature. By  George  Brandes.  Vol.  I.  The 
Emigrant  in  Literature.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,   igoi.   $2.25. 


erature,  the  jealous,  provincial,  national 
pride  against  which  Dr.  Brandes  has 
patriotically  striven ;  and,  finally,  to  ap- 
preciate the  crucially  independent  posi- 
tion that  his  addresses  make  evident — all 
this  knowledge  serves  to  cast  light  upon 
the  author's  insistence  on  the  value  of 
traits  that  we  Americans  are  quite  ready 
to  accept  without  such  emphasis.  The 
Napoleon-undaunted  courage  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  the  creed-oblivious  justice 
of  Voltaire  in  his  later  days,  these  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  professor 
who,  undismayed  by  a  hostile  press  and 
outraged  jingoism,  did  not  hesitate  to 
risk  the  exile  which  was  the  fate  of  most 
of  the  characters  of  the  first  act  of  the  lit- 
erary drama  now  set  before  us. 

The  Emigrant  Literature  Dr.  Brandes 
has  called  this  initial  volume.  The  name 
is  well  chosen,  although  not  all  the  per- 
sonages are  themselves  tmigrts.  The 
terrific,  social  and  political  upheavals  of 
Revolutionary  France,  with  its  varying 
tyrannies,  scattered  like  a  tidal  wave  all 
who  were  not  overwhelmed  and  de- 
stroyed, or,  fortune-favoured,  carried 
along  on  the  bloody  crests.  The  Storm 
and  Stress  movement  was  not  confined  to 
France,  but  happily  for  Germany  political 
revolution  was  there  avoided  by  the  intel- 
ligence and  enlightenment  of  the  German 
princes.  The  revolution  remained  intel- 
lectual :  in  poetry,  in  art,  in  philosophy, 
in  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Klopstock  and 
Lessing,  Kant  and  Schlegel,  the  new 
ideas  indicating  the  reaction  against  the 
eighteenth  century,  found  their  deep  ex- 
pression, the  sympathy  in  mood,  the  simi- 
larity in  ideals  characterising  the  young 
opponents  of  all  that  petrified  convention 
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and  authority  which  throttled  individual- 
ism alike  in  France  and  in  Germany,  are 
well  emphasised  by  such  keen  analyses  as 
Dr.  Brandes  gives  in  his  chapters  on 
Chateaubriand,  on  Rousseau  and  on 
Werther.  It  was  the  epoch  of  hope  and 
of  despair,  of  aspiration  and  of  resigna- 
tion. In  Ataia  the  relief  of  nature  as  a 
retreat  from  man ;  in  La  Nouvelle  Heloise 
the  inspiration  of  nature  as  a  model,  a 
teacher  for  man;  in  Werther  the  hope- 
lessness of  natural  love  when  it  is  opposed 
to  man's  laws,  equally  illustrate  the  in- 
tense striving'  for  independence,  for  the 
expression  of  the  individual  soul,  for  the 
breaking  down  of  old  barriers  that  tra- 
ditions and  dynasties  had  erected.  In 
these  writers,  as  so  pre-eminently  in 
Senancour,  the  author  of  Obermann,  the 
subjective  note  in  nature  is  effectively . 
sounded,  and  the  passions  and  calms,  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  men,  are  reflected  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  objective  world. 

The  climax  in  literature  of  the  maladie 
du  siicle,  the  dread  disease  which  was  but 
an  exaggerated  conviction  of  the  discord 
between  the  individual  and  society,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Werther,  where  at  least 
there  is  a  struggle  against  despair,  but 
rather  in  the  resigned,  weary  despon- 
dency of  Reni,  and  the  morbid  indiffer- 
ence of  Obermann.  In  these  two  types 
the  element  of  kinship  with  their  brother 
men  is  imperceptible — and  this  is  the  ul- 
timate reach  of  despair.  But  in  their  ro- 
mantic worship  of  nature,  they  show  their 
affiliation  with  that  Rousseau  who  stands 
as  the  first  of  the  reactionaries  against 
Voltaire,  however  far  they  may  have 
wandered  from  his  enthusiastic  and  ac- 
tive reforms. 

It  is  a  relief  to  leave  the  mournful  at- 
mosphere of  such  books  and  come  into 
the  brilliant  presence  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  She,  too,  felt  the  weight  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  statement  in  which  her 
lover,  Constant,  summed  up  the  lesson  of 
his  novel,  Adolphe,  the  work  that  Dr. 
Brandes  suggestively  calls  "woman's 
Werther":  "The  strongest  passion  can- 
not survive  the  struggle  with  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  It  makes  that 
love  too  bitter  which  it  has  not  recognised 
and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  its  ap- 
proval." But  "the  bitterness  of  things 
too  sweet"  never  so  affected  Madame  de 
Stael's  character  as  to  make  her  waver 
for  a  moment  from  her  purposes  and  her 


ideals — ideals  to  which  indeed  we  cannot 
give  entire  assent  when,  as  in  Delphine, 
the  plea  is  made  for  individual  rules  of 
conduct,  but  which,  portrayed  in  all  their 
sincerity  by  the  naturally  sympathetically- 
disposed  critic,  make  evident  a  high- 
minded,  intense  nature,  that  must  needs 
elevate.  Madame  de  Stael's  greatest  act 
of  benefit  to  her  country  was  her  work  on 
Germany,  with  its  introduction  of  all  the 
intellectual  influences  that  were  so  swiftly 
transforming  the  culture  of  the  German 
states.  Art,  Italy  and  Catholicism  (which 
Voltaire  had  so  terribly  attacked,  and 
whose  cult,  as  opposed  to  unimaginative, 
art-unhallowed  Protestantism,  became 
characteristic  of  the  Romanticists)  are 
made  more  familiar  to  the  French  mind 
in  the  very  charming  novel,  Corinne.  Dr. 
Brandes  discusses  this  novel  thoroughly, 
excellently,  and  altogether  his  study  of 
Madame  de  Stael  has,  we  believe,  no 
superior  in  modern  criticism.  He  shows 
not  alone  the  aesthetic  value  of  her  writ- 
ings, but  indicates  how  she  was  the  first 
to  become  conscious  of  the  actual  ten- 
dencies as  well  as  the  aims  of  the  emigrant 
literature.  "Like  the  others,  she  draws 
her  first  inspiration  from  Rousseau ;  like 
the  others,  she  deplores  the  excesses  of 
the  Revolution ;  but  better  than  any  of  the 
yothers,  she  loves  personal  and  political 
freedom.  She  teaches  her  countrymen  to 
appreciate  the  characteristics  and  litera- 
ture of  the  neighbouring  nations;  she 
breaks  down  with  her  own  hand  the  wall 
of  self-sufficiency  with  which  victorious 
France  had  surrounded  itself."  It  is  a 
similar  role  that  Dr.  Brandes  has  chosen 
for  himself  in  Denmark. 

As  to  adverse  criticism,  there  is  little 
that  can  be  made.  In  several  of  the  chap- 
ters, it  is  true,  the  formal  biographical 
paragraphs  smack  a  bit  of  the  lecture- 
room,  but  elsewhere  the  charm  of  style 
more  than  atones  for  these  common- 
places. One  may  look  forward  eagerly  to 
clear,  impartial  estimates  and  expositions 
in  the  succeeding  volumes,  which  will 
have  far  more  interesting  subject-matter 
— the  Romantic  School  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  England  and  the  various  in- 
tellectual reactions  and  advances  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
only  one  statement  in  this,  so  to  say, 
prefatory  volume  must  we  take  absolute 
exception,  and  that  is  where  (page  146) 
Kant's  name  is  closely  associated  with 
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the  theory  of  Part  pour  Part.  Granting 
that  Kant  in  his  Critique  of  Judgment 
maintains  the  essential  worthiness  of 
beauty  in  itself,  Dr.  Brandes  misinter- 
prets the  philosopher  if  he  considers  this 
justification  for  even  remotely  associat- 
ing Kant  with  the  French  school.  Kant 
saw  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and  he  would 
have  been  unwilling  to  separate  from  his 
conception  of  them  their  moral  influence. 
This  attitude  is  far  removed  from  the 
position  maintained  by  those  poets  and 
artists  who  are  considered  the  exponents 
of  Part  pour  Part.  This,  however,  is  a  de- 
tail, in  no  way  interfering  with  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  book  as  the  work 
of  a  scholar  who  appreciates  the  deep  sig- 
nificance of  literary  history,  and  who, 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  its  value 
for  national  events,  perceives  its  intense 
meaning  as  the  expression  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  That  is  why  the  men  and 
women  who  have  played  in  this  prelude 
of  initial  reaction  against  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  and  classicism,  and  authority 
and  restriction,  stand  out  as  living  human 
beings  burning  with  the  passion  of  revolt 
and  fainting  with  the  burden  of  despair, 
yet  all  the  while  in  a  conscious  relation  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  to  that 
eighteenth  century  whose  shackles  they 
still  wore.  We  see  them — Rousseau  and 
Chateaubriand,  Senancour  and  Nodier, 
Constant  and  Madame  de  Stael — walk- 
ing, some  hopefully,  some  cheerlessly,  in 
the  dark  dawn.  The  way  has  been 
indicated,  and  soon  we  shall  behold  going 
yet  further  on  the  road  of  reaction,  but 
freed  from  all  Revolutionary  terror,  the 
band  of  young  romanticists  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  power,  and 
aglow  with  the  ardour  of  ideals  and  the 
richness  of  life. 

George  S.  Hellman. 

II. 
"Private  Life  of  the  Sultan." 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  come  in  for 
his  share  of  biographies  among  those 
which  have  appeared  on  the  reigning 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  none  of  the 
BoswelTs  of  him  whom  Gladstone  styled 
the  Great  Assassin  has  been  quite  so 
frank  as  M.  Georges  Dorys,  whose 
Private  Life  of  the  Sultan,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  has  recently  created  a  sen- 
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sation  in  Europe,  will  soon  be  issued  in 
this  country.  That  this  is  also  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Sultan  himself  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  Padishah  has  not  only 
exerted  his  influence  in  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  have  the  book  suppressed  in  all 
European  countries — being  successful 
only  in  Sweden — but  has  since  had  the 
Turkish  courts  condemn  to  death  the 
author,  who,  happily  for  him,  took  the 
precaution  to  flee  to  Paris  before  Abdul- 
Hamid  had  a  chance  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  his  book. 

The  name  "Georges  Dorys"  is  a 
pseudonym  only.  The  author's  father, 
the  late  Prince  of  Samos,  was  one  of  the 
Sultan's  ministers,  and  at  one  time  gov- 
ernor of  Crete.  His  son,  therefore,  has 
mingled,  since  his  childhood,  with  the 
extraordinary  political  world  which  fer- 
ments around  Yildiz  Palace,  and  he  has 
had,  more  recently,  exceptional  opportu- 
nities for  obtaining  palace  news  at  first 
hand  in  his  capacity  as  correspondent  of 
important  English  newspapers,  including 
the  London  Times  and  the  London 
Chronicle.  When,  however,  he  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Young  Turk 
party  he  attracted  to  himself  the  unwel- 
come attentions  of  the  Sultan  and  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where 
he  wrote  his  book. 

It  is  a  terrible  picture  M.  Dorys  draws. 
We  see  nothing  here  of  the  wise,  en- 
lightened ruler  seeking  to  redeem  Turkey 
from  its  position  of  European  Sick  Man, 
whom  other  biographers  have  pains- 
takingly striven  to  depict.  He  shows  us, 
on  the  contrary,  a  monster,  hating,  and 
detested  by,  his  own  ■  relatives  and  off- 
spring ;  another  Borgia ;  the  self-appointed 
executioner  of  many  innocent  persons  in 
his  own  palace,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  believed  to  have  been  massa- 
cred by  his  orders  in  the  streets  of  his 
capital  and  in  the  provinces;  the  jailer 
of  his  own  brother,  whose  throne  he 
usurped ;  the  strangler  of  Turkey's  new- 
bom  constitution;  a  poltroon,  afraid  of 
his  own  shadow;  a  miser,  leaving  his 
own  family  in  want  while  he  himself  is 
immensely  rich;  an  ignoramus,  unable 
even  to  spell  correctly,  yet  possessing 
Chinese  cunning,  and  stopping  at  noth- 
ing to  accomplish  his  purpose;  a  terror- 
stricken  monomaniac,  hourly  expecting 
the  assassin's  knife  or  bullet;  a  nervous 
wreck,  kept  alive  only  by  immense  power 
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of  will,  and  eccentric  to  a  degree  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  crazy  King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria.  This,  M.  Dorys  tells 
us,  is  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  the  ruler  of  forty- 
two  millions  of  people. 

M.  Dorys  lifts  the  veil  from  every  phase 
of  the  existence  led  by  the  Padishah  in 
his  gilded  palace,  which  is  really  a  strong 
fortress,  built  to  protect  him  against  at- 
tack. He  shows  the  Sultan  living  in  con- 
stant fear  of  poison,  and  having  cats  and 
dogs  and  even  his  own  staff  taste  his  food 
before  he  partakes  of  it.  He  pictures 
him  as  having  a  horror  of  darkness,  and 
keeping  Yildiz  Park  lighted  all  night  in 
consequence;  terrified  by  the  stillness  of 
night,  and  ordering  armed  guards  to 
tramp  ceaselessly  up  and  down  outside 
his  bedroom  window ;  in  constant  appre- 
hension of  attack,  and  ever  ready  to  draw 
one  of  the  three  revolvers  with  which  he 
is  always  armed  on  the  most  inoffensive 
persons;  loving  cheap  literature,  and 
gloating  over  stories  of  blood  and  vio- 
lence; suspecting  all  around  him,  and 
exiling  and  putting  to  death  every  one 
against  whom  he  has  a  real  or  imaginary 
grievance;  and  as  in  Turkey  there  is  no 
appeal  beyond  Caesar,  his  victims,  says 
M.  Dorys,  are  rarely  heard  of  again  once 
they  fall  into  his  power.  The  story  of 
his  early  intrigues,  including  dealings  in 
the  black  art,  to  gain  the  throne,  is  inter- 
esting : 


Prince  Abdul-Hamid, 


I  pass. 


lately  ( 
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his  brother's  malady  [Sultan  Murad 
great  anxiety,  in  which  brotherly  concern  did 
not  enter  in  the  least;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  secretly  rejoiced  at  it,  and  engaged  in 
illegal  practices  in  the  hope  of  hastening  its 
progress.  But  here  arises  an  historical  ques- 
tion which  is  still  to-day,  and  perhaps  will 
always  remain,  a  cruel  enigma.  According  to 
the  statements  of  persons  worthy  of  credence 
who  lived  at  that  time  at  the  palace,  the  heir- 
presumptive,  after  making  sure  of  the  complic- 
ity of  the  persons  in  the  service  of  his  brother, 
the  Sultan,  employed  other  criminal  means, 
having  no  connection  with  magic,  to  make  the 
invalid's  condition  worse.  We  affirm  nothing, 
leaving  the  responsibility  of  these  assertions 
to  those  who  have  accused  Abdul-Hamid. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  Yildiz  Palace 
is  also  instructive,  throwing,  as  it  does, 
a  new  light  upon  the  Sultan's  method  of 
dealing  with  his  prisoners. 

Persons  accused  of  more  or  less  serious 
crimes  by  spies  are,  on  the  Sultan's  order, 
examined  at  Yildix  by  chamberlains  or  secre- 


taries, who  act  as  inquisitors  rather  than  as 
examining  magistrates.  Very  frequently 
Abdul-Hamid  is  present,  but  invisible,  at  these 
judicial  examinations,  and  he  follows  the 
course  of  the  examination  himself,  hidden 
behind  a  curtain.  Usually,  during  these  exam- 
inations, the  defendants  are  "put  to  the  ques- 
tion," as  it  is  done  in  the  State  prisons  or  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  barracks  at  Tach-Kichla. 
And  the  tortures,  by  means  of  which  they 
extort  alleged  confessions  or  denunciations  of 
accomplices,  are  of  the  most  odious  cruelty. 

There  are  some  that  are  novel,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  invented  and  recommended  to  the 
Yildiz  executioners  by  Kiathane  Imamy,  the 
Sultan's  buffoon,  which  consisted  in  putting 
gradual  pressure  on  the  sensitive  parts  of  the 
body,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  causing 
horrible  suffering,  yet  rarely  proving  fatal; 
however,  several  prisoners  subjected  to  it, 
unable  to  stand  the  pain,  expired  in  the  execu- 
tioner's hands.  Another  punishment,  also  new 
and  more  atrociously  refined,  consists  in  the 
application  of  eggs,  boiling  hot,  under  the 
arm-pits.  There  is  no  agony  more  intense,  it 
is  said;  and  the  suffering  it  causes  upsets  one's 
constitution  so  profoundly  and  wrecks  so 
utterly  the  nervous  system  that  tbe  unfortu- 
nates condemned  to  submit  to  it  are  soon 
seized  with  madness. 

It  is  rare  that  the  Sultan  formally  orders  the 
death  of  any  one.  Sure  of  being  understood 
by  a  hint,  his  capital  sentences  are  almost  al- 
ways delivered  in  ambiguous  and  hypocritical 
language.  A  phrase  very  moderate  in  tone, 
expressing  a  vague  desire  like  this,  "I  do  not 
want  to  have  this  individual  in  my  empire," 
is  considered  clear  enough  by  the  zealous 
.  of  the  master's  secret  wishes. 


That  the  Sultan  is  in  a  chronic  state 
of  bankruptcy  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  one  realises  what  he  spends. 

The  monthly  salary  list  of  the  staff  at  Yildic 
represents  a  sum  of  £35,000  Turkish.  Daily 
the  imperial  kitchens  alone  prepare  at  Yildiz 
for  each  meal  1700  tavlas  (large  dishes,  con- 
taining enough  for  several  persons).  These 
figures  are  too  eloquent  in  themselves  to  call 
for  any  comment.  Let  us  add,  also,  that  the 
Sultan  has  a  yearly  grant  from  the  State  of 
£736,000  and  an  income  of  ±400,000  more  from 


of  nearly  £1,300,000.     Nor  is  this  a  . 

for  it  does  not  include  the  interest  on  capital 
deposited  in  different  banks  abroad.  No  one 
knows  the  exact  amount  of  these  foreign  in- 
vestments, but  they  are  approximately  esti- 
mated at  £3,600,000.  The  allowances  of  the 
princes  and  princesses,  meagre  enough  and 
paid  irregularly,  are  deducted  from  the  Sul- 
tan's civil  list  Sometimes  the  payment  of 
the  grant  he  receives  from  the  State  is  sub- 
jected to  more  or  less  delay,  but  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  these  arrears  are  settled  before 
those  of  the  salaries  of  the  unfortunate  officials 
and  employes  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  whom 
the  Minister  of  Finance  leaves  more  and  more 
frequently  in  the  deepest  distress. 

Abdul-Hamid  has  a  marked  predilec- 
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tion  for  animals.  He  possesses  a  fine 
menagerie  inYildiz  Park,  and  his  Majesty 
sometimes  carries  his  hobby  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  it  to  take  precedence  of  seri- 
ous business  of  State. 

In  1883  Mr.  Gladstone  made  an  important 
communication  to  Musurus  Pasha  on  the 
subject  of  Egypt,  which  the  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor immediately  transmitted  to  Constantinople, 
demanding  a  prompt  reply.  He  waited  anx- 
iously for  three  days  without  the  Sultan  giving 
any  sign  of  life.  During  the  night  of  the 
fourth  day  he  received  a  cipher  message.  He 
breathed  freely,  thinking  that  at  last  he  had 
the  long- waited- for  answer,  when,  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  found  the  despatch  only  contained  an 
order  for  some  wild  sheep  which  the  Sultan 
wanted  for  his  parkl 

The  sovereign  is  also  very  fond  of  birds, 
and  the  Mikado  was  well  inspired  in  sending 
him  last  year  a  rich  and  precious  collection  of 
the  rarest  fowl  of  the  Empire  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  His  preferences,  above  all,  are  for 
pigeons  and  parrots,  of  which  he  possesses 
hundreds  of  couples.  At  each  step  in  Yildiz 
one  comes  across  well-filled  aviaries  and 
pigeon  houses.  But  Abdul-Hamid  is  a  Sultan 
before  he  is  an  ornithologist.  One  day  he 
was  in  his  bedroom,  and  one  of  his  favourite 
parrots,  perched  on  the  window-sill,  suddenly 
began  to  scream,  "Djafer-Agha  I  Djafer- 
Agha  I"  The  eunuch  Djafer,  thinking  he 
beard  his  master's  voice,  so  well  was  it  imi- 
tated, came  in  obedience  to  the  supposed  call, 
which  put  the  Padishah  in  such  a  rage  that, 
seizing  the  unfortunate  bird,  he  wrung  its 
neck,  saying:  "In  this  palace  there  must  be 
only  one  voice  to  command  I" 

"The  Sultan,"  says  M.  Dorys,  "is  gen- 
erally credited  with  being  a  hard 
worker." 

It  is  true  that  he  devotes  almost  all  his  time 
to  work,  but  the  duties  of  State,  strictly 
speaking,  take  up  only  a  small  part  of  the 
time;  and  that  is  why,  in  spite  of  the  master's 
daily  industry,  current  affairs  drag  on  for 
months  and  often  years. 

The  following  description  of  one  of 
the  imperial  luncheons  is  amusing: 

Those  privileged  persons  who  have  the 
entree  to  Yildiz  may  see  every  day,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  curious  ceremony.  Two  men, 
wearing  the  stambouline,  carry  past,  like  a 
host,  a  small,  four-legged  table  three  feet  long 
by  about  half  that  width.  It  is  covered  with 
a  cloth,  and  has  on  it  the  imperial  service. 
Next  comes  a  valet  with  a  large  tray  filled 
with  the  dishes  prepared  for  the  Sultan,  the 
whole  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  and  the 
ends  of  which  are  sealed  with  the  Kelardji 


by  a  fifth,  who  grasps  religiously  a  water- 
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bottle,  enclosed  in  a  red  case,  and  also  sealed. 
At  the  passage  of  the  imposing  procession  all 
those  who  meet  it  stop  and  bow  with  marks 
of  the  greatest  respect  The  small  door  of 
the  Sultan's  private  residence,  where  lackeys 
are  waiting,  opens,  and  the  imperial  menu  is 
received  by  the  Kelardji,  who  breaks  the  seals 
before  his  Majesty,  and  presents  him  with  the 

Abdul-Hamid  always  eats  alone,  and  his 
meals  last  only  a  few  minutes.  He  touches 
lightly  a  few  dishes,  and  has  the  remainder 
carried  to  this  and  that  courtier.  It  goes 
without  saying  .that  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  crumbs  from  the  imperial  table  is  a  most 
appreciated  favour.  Sometimes  the  despot, 
seized  with  a  sudden  suspicion,  orders  the 
Kelardji  to  taste  the  dish  served  him  under 
the  pretence  of  convincing  him  that  it  is  badly 
cooked,  but,  in  reality,  to  reassure  himself  as 
to  its  hannlessness.  He  also  surrounds  him- 
self with  cats  and  dogs,  to  which,  from  time 
to  time,  he  gives  pieces  of  meat  before  touch- 
ing it  himself. 

The  Padishah  is  unhappy  at  night-time. 

Abdul-Hamid  goes  to  bed  late,  as  he  likes  to 
sleep  as  little  as  possible.  Nightfall  frightens 
him,  and  darkness  terrifies  him.  So  is  the  miracle 
of  Sat  lux  realised  each  night  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Padishah.  The  smallest  rooms  and  the  most 
out-of-the-way  lobbies  of  the  palace  and  the 
most  distant  alleys  of  the  immense  park  are 
lighted  brilliantly  from  twilight  unUl  dawn. 
If  by  chance  he  notices  that  a  lamp  has  blown 
out,  he  immediately  inquires  into  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  and  opens  a  minute  investigation 
on  the  subject  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  on 
account  of  its  darkness  that  he  fears  night, 
but  also  on  account  of  its  silence ;  and,  in 
order  to  escape  the  fright  that  this  causes 
him,  he  has  the  palace  orchestra  play  until 
a  very  late  hour,  or  else  gives  orders  that  men 
in  his  employ  march  ceaselessly  before  his 
room,  so  that  the  sound  of  their  measured 
tramp  may  calm  his  nerves.  .  .  . 

His  sleep  is  restless,  uneasy,  and  he  is 
awakened  at  the  slightest  sound.  His  nervous 
and  highly  strung  temperament  rebels  against 
repose.  The  Sultan  often  wakes  during  the 
night,  and  solitude  is  then  unbearable  to  him. 
Sometimes,  merely  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk, 
he  summons  a  confidential  man ;  at  other 
times,  seized  with  sudden  anxiety,  he  sends 
for  an  adviser,  and  holds  lengthy  council  with 
him.  If  he  wakes  with  a  start,  frightened  by 
a  nightmare,  he  sends  for  some  individual, 
half  juggler,  half  sorcerer — like,  for  instance, 
the  celebrated  Ebul-Huda — and  makes  him 
explain  the  dream  that  has  just  been  troubling 
htm.  Sometimes  they  suddenly  bring  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  an  urgent  report  from 
the  Minister  of  Police  or  some  other  impor- 
tant spy,  and  on  these  occasions  the  orders 
issued  by  his  Majesty  are  marked  by  the  great- 
est severity. 

Often  he  suddenly  leaves  his  bed,  and,  going 
out  on  one  of  the  terraces,  sweeps  the  sea, 
the  nearby  mountains  and  the  vast  horizon 
with  a  night-glass,  as  if  to  make  sure  for 
himself  that  all  is  quiet  and  that  no  enemy  is 
fparrhing1  unawares  on  Yildiz,  the  im 
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park  of  which  is  patrolled  by  a  company  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  all  night  long. 

The  book  has  a  chapter  descriptive  of 
the  imperial  harem.  Owing  to  its  great 
cost,  polygamy  is  fast  disappearing  in 
Turkey,  and  nowadays  the  pashas  who 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  harem  are  few 
in  number.  "It  goes  without  saying," 
says  M.  Dorys,  "that  first  among  these 
privileged  beings  we  find  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  who,  in"  fact,  owns  a 
living  collection  of  the  most  precious 
specimens  of  Oriental  beauty."  The  au- 
thor tells  how  the  women  are  procured, 
and  describes  in  detail  their  daily  life 
in  the  seraglio,  wretched  victims  of  a 
monomaniac  whom  they  fear  rather  than 
love. 

James  T.  Howard. 

III. 
The  New  Rowfant  Catalogue. 

Once  in  a  while  there  appears  a  book 
which  is  strictly  for  the  elect — not  a 
sumptuous  volume  for  any  one  with 
money  to  buy,  nor  a  work  of  profundity 
which  any  one  with  brains  may  devour, 
nor  even  a  book  of  technicalities  for  a 
little  circle  of  snobs — but  a  book  for  the 
certain  few  who  are  chosen,  and  these 
know  when  the  call  comes,  and  they  obey 
and  read. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  has  shown  his 
appreciation  of  his  late  father-in-law  in 
his  preface  to  the  new  Rowfant  catalogue 
which  is  printed  by  Charles  Whitting- 
ham  and  Company,  London,  at  the  Chis- 
wick  Press,  and  a  limited  supply  of  which 
is  handled  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  The  vol- 
ume, which  is  no  insignificant  one  in  size 
and  substance,  contains  a  list  with  many 
interesting  notes  concerning  the  printed 
books,  manuscripts,  autograph  letters, 
etc.,  collected  since  the  printing  of  the 
first  catalogue  in  1886  by  the  late  Fred- 
erick Locker  Lampson.  Mr.  Birrell  sees 
in  Locker's  characteristics  as  book-col- 
lector and  book-lover  the  traits  which  as 
a  poet  made  him  the  laureate  of  "good 
society."  Praedwas  his  predecessor — Mr. 
Dobson  has  said  that  Praed  was  laureate 
of  that  "charmed  circle"  in  his  day ;  and 
Mr.  Dobson  should  know,  for  he  is  cer- 
tainly Locker's  true  successor  and  the 
reigning  laureate,  his  dominion  being 


over  those  whom  he  calls  "those  latter- 
day  Athenians,  who,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, spend  their  time  in  telling  or  hearing 
some  new  thing,  and  whose  graver  and 
deeper  impulses  are  subordinated  to  a 
code  of  artificial  manners."  But  both 
the  laureate  and  the  audience  have  be- 
come more  human  and  more  true  to-day 
than  they  were  in  Praed's  time,  of  which 
Mr.  Dobson  is  writing,  just  as  they  show 
more  tender  and  more  human  in  Praed 
than  in  Prior.  It  was  Locker,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other,  who  introduced  the 
sadder  and  sweeter  note  into  society 
verse.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  shows  his 
fine  appreciation  of  this  and  sympathy 
with  it  in  the  poem  he  contributes  to  this 
volume.  As  it  is  printed  only  here,  and 
contains  a  touch  of  Mr.  Dobson's  criti- 
cism at  its  most  exquisite  and  truest,  it 
must  be  quoted  entire: 
"His  books."    Oh,  yes!  his  books  \  know — 

Each  worth  a  monarch's  ransom; 
But  now,  beside  their  row  on  row, 

I  see,  erect  and  handsome, 

The  courtly  Owner,  glass  in  eye, 
With  half-sad  smile,  forerunning 

Some  triumph  of  an  apt  reply — 
Some  master-stroke  of  punning. 

Where  shall  we  meet  his  like  again? 

Where  hear,  in  tuch  perfection. 
Such  genial  talk  of  gods  and  men — 

Such  store  of  recollection; 

Or  where  discern  a  verse  so  neat. 

So  well-bred  and  10  witty— 
So  finished  in  its  last  conceit, 

So  mixed  of  mirth  and  pity? 

Pope  taught  htm  rhythm,  Prior  ease, 

Praed  buoyancy  and  banter; 
What  modern  bard  would  learn  from  these? 

Ah,   tempora  mutantur! 

The  old  rfgime  departs — departs; 

Our  days  of  mime  and  mocker. 
For  all  their  imitative  arts 

Produce  no  Frederic  Locker. 

The  line  "So  well-bred  and  so  witty" 
expresses  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
society-verse  was  before  Locker,  while 
the  rhyming  line,  "So  mixed  of  mirth  and 
pity,"  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  advance 
upon  bis  predecessors  which  makes  all 
soctety-verse  since  Locker  wrote  a  dif- 
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ferent  and  deeper  thing.  Locker  himself 
admitted  all  light  and  lyrical  poetry  un- 
der the  head  of  "society-verse,"  but  there 
is  real  reason  for  following  Mr.  Dobson's 
lead  in  making  the  term  more  definite 
and  much  more  limited.  It  must  always 
be  light  and  somewhat  artificial,  always 
graceful,  easy  and  refined;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  all  humorous  verse  of  a 
certain  standard  of  merit  should  be  in- 
cluded, nor  even  the  closely  kindred 
forms  of  parody  and  delicate  satire. 
These  may  or  may  not  be  society-verse 
in  what  Mr.  Dobson  calls  its  "stricter 
sense."  We  are  in  need  of  a  symposium 
to  decide  just  what  we  do  mean  by  this 
term.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  be  decided  by 
knowing  whom  to  include  as  society 
poets.  In  a  poem  on  Pope,  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  asks,  "Was  he  a  poet  V  and  his 
answer  is. 

"Yes,  if  that  be  what 
Byron  was  certainly  and  Bowles  was  not." 

By  this  manner  of  definition,  who  are 
the  society  poets?  If  we  put  Horace  as 
the  first  and  greatest,  shall  we  include 
his  latest  moderniser,  Eugene  Field?  If 
wedo  not  date  the  succession  from  Theoc- 
ritus, shall  we  include  his  best  poetic 
translator,  Calverley?  And  how  of  his 
best  translator  in  prose,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang? 

Mr.  Lang  contributes  a  poem  which  is 
also  included  in  this  catalogue,  and  which 
may  serve  to  get  us  back  again  to  Locker 
and  his  books.  Locker  was  the  very 
soul  of  society's  true  poet,  perhaps  even 
more  so  than  Praed,  because  his  note  was 
deeper  and  his  sympathy  was  wider.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  limit  society's  poet  to 
the  cold  brilliancy  and  utter  superficiality 
of  Praed,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary 
to  limit  "good  society"  to  that  particular 
portion  of  it  which  is  not  good.  Per- 
sonally Locker  was  almost  the  ideal  of 
what  a  society  poet  ought  to  be ;  wealth, 
birth  and  breeding  may  be  enough  to 
make  one  a  mere  member  of  "good  so- 
ciety," but  society's  poet  should  represent 
it  at  its  best,  and  with  Locker's  own  ex- 
quisite taste.  He  need  not  of  necessity  be 
the  collector  of  drawings  and  of  china 
that  Locker  Lampson  was,  but  he  should 
at  least  be  a  biblionhilist.  Mr.  Birrell, 
in  his  preface  to  the  catalogue,  shows 
how  interlinked  are  the  characteristics  of 
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book-collector,    book-lover    and    society 
poet; 

Mr.  Locker's  collections  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  fastidious  taste.  He  was  the 
least  voracious  of  connoisseurs.  The  Row- 
fant  Library  began  with  rare  little  volumes  of 
poetry  and  the  drama,  published  from  about 
1500  to  1610.  He  loved  good  verses  with  an 
undying  affection ;  he  pondered  over  stanzas, 
and  mourned  any  metrical  lapse  on  the  part  of 
a  favourite  with  the  truest  feeling.  Loving 
poetry  as  he  did  with  an  appreciation  so  deli- 
cate and  so  personal,  and  having  probably 
inherited  the  virtuoso's  whim,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  he  should  be  impelled  to  shelter 
under  his  roof  the  earliest  editions  in  the  fin- 
est condition  of  the  books  he  loved.  .  .  .  His 
face,  one  of  exquisite  refinement,  was  a  study, 
exhibiting  alike  a  determination  to  discover 
the  exact  truth,  however  humiliating,  and  the 
most  humorous  realisation  of  the  inherent 
triviality  of  the  whole  business. 

In  addition  to  a  fine  portrait  of  Locker, 
there  is  a  frontispiece  of  Rowfant,  which 
emphasises  more  than  anything  else 
could  do  the  air  of  refinement  and  artis- 
tic ease  which  characterise  the  absolute 
society  poet.  The  catalogue  is  too  rich 
in  rare  and  wonderful  old  books  to  make 
it  possible  to  mention  any  in  special. 
Mr.  Dobson,  in  the  poem  quoted  above, 
says  that  Locker  learned  his  art  from 
Pope,  Praed  and  Prior.  The  facts  of  the 
alphabet  bring  these  three  names  next 
eachother  and  furnish  a  characteristically 
interesting  page.  Pope's  "Ode  for 
Musick,"  1713,  folio,  suggests  a  stimu- 
lating note,  beginning,  "The  Dunciad 
has  been  considered  by  many  critics  the 
finest  of  all  Pope's  poetical  efforts,  not 
excluding  the  Rape  of  the  Lock;"  and 
this  makes  us  wonder  again  about  Pope's 
relation  to  society  verse.  Besides  a 
first  edition  of  Praed  there  is  an  Editor's 
Edition,  of  which  only  fifty  copies  were 
printed,  but  of  which  Mr.  Locker  has  his 
presentation  copy  with  a  personal  letter 
given  in  the  notes.  An  unauthorised 
first  edition  of  Prior,  1707,  and  seven 
other  editions  of  various  poems  of  Prior 
are  curious  and  interesting,  too,  but  it  is 
cold  consolation  to  read  about  these 
books  for  those  who  may  not  even  see 
them.  The  value  of  this  catalogue,  how- 
ever, is  not  merely  that  it  does  throw 
light  on  Locker's  character  on  the  side 
of  his  great  hobby,  but,  taken  with  the 
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catalogue  of  1886,  it  contains  much  valu- 
able side  suggestion  for  the  genuine 
book-collector  and  book-lover. 

Henry  David  Gray. 

IV. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "Kim."* 

Probably  every  reader  of  The  Book- 
man has  at  some  time  in  the  last  six 
months  asked  some  other  Bookman 
reader,  "Are  you  reading  Kim  serially  ?" 
and  the  other  has,  of  course,  made  the 
inevitable  reply,  "I  have  tried  to,  but 
somehow  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
into  it."  And  then  the  two  have  put 
their  heads  together  and  asked  each 
other  confidentially  what  it  was  all  about, 
finally  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
did  not  know,  but  that  they  might  possi- 
bly be  able  to  decide  when  the  story  ap- 
peared in  book  form.  And  there,  in 
a  nutshell,  you  have  the  whole  case  of 
Mr,  Kipling's  latest  book.  His  ''last 
book"  seems  to  have  been  written  about 
three  years  ago. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  re- 
viewer for  The  Bookman  might  write 
about  Kim.  It  might  be  treated  merely 
as  one  of  the  extraordinarily  large  crop 
of  autumn  novels,  relegated  to  the  de- 
partment called  Novel  Notes,  and  dis- 
missed with  two  or  three  hundred  words 
of  cursory  explanation.  In  that  case  one 
would  probably  find  some  very  pleasant 
words  to  say.  The  author  would  be 
applauded  for  his  very  minute  and  exact 
knowledge  of  Asiatic  life  and  Oriental 
superstition.  He  would  be  told,  perhaps 
with  a  certain  bumptious  impertinence, 
that  he  had  not  written  a  novel,  and  a 
large  amount  of  advice  would  be  ladled 
out  to  htm  in  a  few  words.  His  style 
might  have  caused  one  to  think  twice 
about  the  book,  but  the  chances  are  that 
it  would  have  been  "passed  on"  and  then 
promptly  forgotten,  as  are  the  general 
run  of  mediocre  novels  in  the  office  of 
the  literary  magazine.  However,  one 
cannot  very  well  do  that.  Whatever 
Kim  may  be,  it  is  Mr.  Kipling's. 

There  was,  once  upon  a  time — some- 
how it  seems  very  many  years  ago— 
a  young  man  who  left  his  home  in  Eng- 
lish India  and  came  to  Europe  and 
America,  bringing  with  him  a  dressing- 

*Kim.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.    $1.50. 


case,  filled  with  the  manuscripts  of  mar- 
vellous tales  about  soldiers  and  civilians. 
He  went  through  the  conventional  rough 
experience  which  befalls  most  literary 
aspirants.  He  knocked  at  editors'  doors, 
and  was  kept  waiting  in  the  anteroom. 
His  manuscripts  were  glanced  at  briefly 
and  loftily.  He  was  told  that  they  were 
too  short,  or  too  long,  or  that  they  lacked 
"the  love  interest,"  or  that  nobody  knew 
or  cared  anything  about  India  anyway; 
and,  worse  still,  many  of  them  were 
probably  very  often  handed  back  to  him 
without  any  comment  or  criticism  what- 
ever. Occasionally,  however,  a  story  or 
a  hit  of  stray  verse  found  its  way  into 
print:  and  after  a  time  a  few  discerning 
literary  men  began  calling  people's  at- 
tention to  the  real  promise  and  the  re- 
markably original  work  being  done  by 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Kipling. 
Some  of  his  stories,  which  had  appeared 
in  obscure  newspapers  in  India,  were 
gathered  together  and  made  into  books 
in  England ;  and  for  one  of  these  vol- 
umes an  introduction  was  written  by  no 
less  a  literary  personage  than  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang,  who  prophesied  that,  al- 
though Rudyard  Kipling  would  never 
make  any  great  popular  success,  he  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
work  would  always  be  appreciated  by 
a  select  few. 

Suddenly  fame  came.  The  Man  from 
Nowhere  began  to  be  talked  about  every- 
where ;  his  books  were  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  people  were  telling  one 
another  that  a  new  star  had  risen  in  the 
literarysky — a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
All  the  English- reading  world  seemed  to 
catch  the  mood,  and  Mrs.  Hauksbee  and 
Mrs.  Reiver  and  Mulvaney  and  Ortheris 
and  Lleroyd  became  by-words.  Here  was 
a  young  genius  caught  in  the  open  and 
brought  in  to  overturn  the  old  order  of 
things.  He  came  defiantly  and  imperi- 
ously. He  scattered  broadcast  his  treas- 
ures of  wit  and  humour  and  observation. 
He  laughed  at  tradition ;  began  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  middle  or  at  the  end, 
as  suited  him ;  he  flung  before  you  de- 
scriptions of  the  East  that  made  you 
smell  its  incense,  hear  its  sounds  and  feel 
all  its  mystery  and  wonder.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  done  without  effort ;  there 
never  was  any  straining  after  effect; 
words  rushed,  all  hot  and  flaming  and 
poignant,  from  his  pen.     He  made  you 
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share  with  him  the  sheer  joy  and  gaiety 
of  life,  or  he  ted  you,  shuddering,  to  the 
very  edge  of  some  fearful  abyss.  That, 
in  a  word,  was  the  Mr.  Kipling  of  other 
days  whom  men  deservedly  called  great. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  Mr.  Kipling 
of  to-day. 

It  should  be  understood  that  mediocre 
and  meaningless  as  Kim  is,  it  is  not  to 
be  classed  with  some  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
other  recent  literary  efforts — especially 
with  some  attempts  at  verse  of  which  he 
has  of  late  been  guilty.  For  instance, 
there  was  "The  Lesson,"  an  alleged 
poem,  which  treated  of  England's  politi- 
cal and  military  mistakes  in  the  war  in 
the  Transvaal.  Now.  "The  Lesson"  was 
absolutely  and  flatly  unspeakable  bosh. 
We  are  quite  serious  and  sincere  when 
we  say  that  as  a  poem  it  was  as  senseless 
as  the  average  poetical  effusion  of  Mr. 
J.  Gordon  Coogler.  Of  course,  Kim  is 
nothing  like  this.  Here  and  there  in  the 
book  there  are  little  bits  of  dialogue, 
fragments  of  description,  of  which  Mr. 
Kipling  alone  is  capable.  Only  the  virile 
spirit  to  give  them  life  seems  lacking. 
When  we  meet  Kim  of  the  Rishti  he  is 
sitting  astride  of  a  cannon  outside  the 
Lahore  Museum;  a  brown-skinned, 
vernacular-speaking  little  Oriental,  whose 
Caucasian  blood  shows  only  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  reviles  and  tyrannises 
over  his  native  comrades.  His  father 
had  been  Kimball  O'Hara,  a  young 
colour  sergeant  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of 
the  Mavericks,  and  his  mother  a  nurse- 
maid in  a  colonel's  family.  She  died  of 
cholera,  and  O'Hara  fell  to  drink,  then 
drifted  away  to  learn  the  taste  of  opium, 
and  finally  to  die  as  poor  whites  die  in 
India.  His  estate  at  his  death  consisted 
of  three  papers — one  he  called  his  "Ne 
varietur,"  because  those  words  were 
written  below  his  signature  thereon,  and 
the  other  his  "clearance  certificate."  The 
third  was  Kim's  birth  certificate.  And 
these  were  the  things  he  used  to  say  in 
his  glorious  opium  hours  that  would  yet 
make  little  Kimball  a  man.  As  we  find 
Kim  at  first,  we  find  him  pretty  much 
throughout  the  book.  He  is  a  typical 
Kipling  boy,  a  gutter  brother  to  Jakin 
and  Lew,  the  little  drummers,  who 
marched  to  their  death  in  the  story  of 
"The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  who 
were  in  turn  cousins  to  the  Gavroche  of 
Les    Misirabtes,      The     most     striking 


characteristic  in  the  Kipling  gamin  is  his 
spirit  of  insubordination.  The  expres- 
sion, in  some  manner  or  other,  of  this 
spirit  of  insubordination  seems  to  be  his 
chief  joy.  If  ladies  pet  him  and  make 
much  of  him,  he  waits  until  their  backs 
are  turned,  and  then  finds  huge  delight 
in  caustic  criticism  of  their  looks  and 
morals.  If  he  is  attached  to  the  army  in 
some  capacity  or  other,  he  will  obey  ex- 
plicit orders  well  enough,  but  it  is  purely 
a  limited  obedience,  born  of  an  innate 
esprit  de  corps.  After  his  insubordina- 
tion there  is  his  intimate  and  precocious 
acquaintance  with  matters  of  which  he 
ought  to  know  nothing.  Kim,  like  Jakin 
and  Lew,  had  at  his  tongue's  end  a  fund 
of  the  most  astounding  profanity.  He 
was  ready  with  strange  oaths  in  English 
and  stranger  oaths  in  the  vernacular.  He 
had  an  easy  and  comfortable  acquaint- 
ance with  places,  the  very  mention  of 
which  would  have  caused  shudders  of 
horror  to  have  run  up  and  down  the 
spinal  columns  of  his  preceptors.  But 
Kim,  unlike  Jakin  and  Lew,  possessed 
a  deep  reverence,  which  came  of  his 
Oriental  training.  It  was  this  reverence 
which  caused  him  to  desert  the  alleys 
and  bazaars  of  Lahore,  and,  partly  as 
guide  and  partly  as  servitor,  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  a  wandering  lama  from 
Tibet.  The  story  tells  of  a  Buddhistic 
legend  of  how  Buddha,  making  a  trial 
of  strength  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
against  all  comers,  overshot  all  other 
marks,  the  arrow  passing  far  and  far 
beyond  sight.  At  last  it  fell ;  and,  where 
it  touched  earth,  there  broke  out  a  stream 
which  presently  became  a  river,  whose 
nature  is  that  whoso  bathes  in  it  washes 
away  all  taint  and  speckle  of  sin. 
It  is  of  this  river  that  the  lama  is  in 
search,  and  together  he  and  Kim  wander 
about  India,  huddled  in  third-class  rail- 
way carriages  or  sleeping  in  the  open 
under  the  stars.  In  the  course  of  time 
they  stumble  upon  the  Irish  Regiment 
in  which  Kim's  father,  years  before,  had 
been  a  colour  sergeant.  By  the  three 
inherited  papers  which  Kim  carries  in 
a  bag,  which  he  wears  around  his  neck, 
the  paternity  of  the  boy  is  discovered; 
and,  despite  his  strenuous  objections,  he 
is  adopted  by  the  regiment,  and  finally 
sent  away  to  be  educated  at  a  school  in 
Lucknow.  There  are  in  Kim  wonderful 
natural  talents  for  the  work  of  the  Indian 
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Secret  Service ;  and  these  talents,  which 
have  been  sharpened  in  early  years  by  his 
share  in  the  intrigues  of  native  life,  are 
soon  perceived  by  those  who  have  taken 
charge  of  his  career.  In  one  of  his  vaca- 
tions he  is  sent  to  stay  for  a  time  with 
an  Englishman  named  Lurgan,  whose 
business  it  is  to  train  men,  both  English 
and  natives,  for  the  work  of  the  Secret 
Service,  and  there  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion are  systematically  developed. 

Through  the  afternoons  he  and  the  Hindu 
boy  would  mount  guard  in  the  shop,  sitting 
dumb  behind  a  carpet  hale  or  a  screen,  and 
watching  the  many  and  very  curious  visitors 
who  came  to  buy  curiosities.  There  were 
small  Rajahs,  their  escorts  coughing  in  the 
veranda,  who  came  to  buy  curiosities — phono- 
graphs and  French  mechanical  toys.  There 
were  ladies  in  search  of  necklaces,  and  men, 
it  seemed  to  Kim — but  his  mind  may  have  been 
vitiated  by  early  training — in  search  of  the 
ladies;  natives  from  independent  and  feuda- 
tory courts,  whose  ostensible  business  was  the 
repair  of  broken  necklaces — rivers  of  light 
poured  out  upon  the  table — but  whose  real 
end  seemed  to  be  to  raise  money  for  angry 
Maharanees  or  young  Rajahs.  There  were 
Babus,  to  whom  Lurgan  Sahib  talked  with 
austerity  and  authority,  but  at  the  end  of  each 
interview  he  gave  them  money  in  coined  silver 
and  currency  notes.  There  were  occasional 
gatherings  of  long-coated  theatrical  natives, 
who  talked  metaphysics  in  English  and  Ben- 
gali, to  Mr.  Kurgan's  great  edification.  He 
was  always  interested  in  religion.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  Kim  and  the  Hindu  boy — whose 
name  varied  at  Lurgan 's  pleasure — were  ex- 
pected to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  that 
they  had  seen  and  heard — their  view  of  each 
man's  character,  as  shown  in  his  face,  talk 
and  manner,  and  their  notions  of  his  real 
business.  After  dinner  Lurgan  Sahib's  fancy 
turned  more  to  what  might  be  called  dressing- 
up,  in  which  game  he  took  the  most  informing 
interest.  He  could  paint  faces  to  a  marvel ; 
with  a  brush  dab  here  and  a  line  there  chang- 
ing them  past  recognition.  The  shop  was  full 
of  all  manner  of  dresses  and  turbans,  and  Kim 
was  apparelled  variously  as  a  young  Moham- 
medan of  good  family,  an  oilman,  and  once — 
which  was  a  joyous  evening — as  the  son  of  an 
Oudh  landholder  in  the  fullest  of  full  dress. 
Lurgan  Sahib  had  a  hawk's  eye  to  detect  the 
least  flaw  in  the  make-up. 

Throughout  his  school  days  Kim  has 
kept  up  his  friendship  with  the  lama — 


indeed,  it  was  the  lama  who.  had  tur- 
nished  the  money  that  had  enabled  Kim's 
English  guardians  to  send  him  to  St. 
Xavier's,  instead  of  to  a  cheaper  and  in- 
ferior school — and  when  he  is  thought  to 
be  fitted  to  begin  work  at  the  Great  Game 
and  receive  a  minor  official  position,  he 
and  the  lama  begin  again  their  wander- 
ings about  India,  Kim  to  gather  informa- 
tion and  to  communicate  with  his  fellow- 
workers  of  the  Secret  Service,  and  the 
lama  to  search  untiringly  for  the  river 
of  the  arrow.  A  character  who  recalls 
in  a  measure  the  Kipling  of  other  days 
is  Hurree  Babu.  In  him  we  have  the 
deliciously  pompous  speech  of  the  edu- 
cated Asiatic. 

Hurree  Babu  snapped  his  fingers  with  irrita- 
tion. "Of  course  I  shall  affeeliate  myself  to 
their  camp  in  supernumerary  capacity  as 
perhaps  interpreter  or  person  mentally  impo- 
tent and  hungree,  or  some  such  thing.  And 
then  I  must  pick  up  what  I  can,  I  suppose. 
That  is  as  easy  for  me  as  playing  Mister  Doc- 
tor to  the  old  lady.  Onlee — onlee — you  see, 
Mister  O'Hara,  I  am,  unfortunately,  Asiatic, 
which  is  a  serious  detriment  in  some  respects. 
And  allso  1  am  Bengali — a  fearful  man." 

"God  made  the  hare  and  the  Bengali.  What 
shame?"  said  Kim,  quoting  the  proverb. 

"It  was  process  of  Evolution,  /  think,  from 
Primal  Necessity,  but  the  fact  remains  in  all 
its  cut  bono.  I  am,  oh,  awfully  fearful — t 
remember  once  they  wanted  to  cut  off  my  head 
on  the  road  to  Lhassa.  (No,  I  have  never 
reached  to  Lhassa.)  I  sat  down  and  cried. 
Mister  O'Hara,  anticipating  Chinese  tortures. 
I  do  not  suppose  these  two  gentlemen  will 
torture  me,  but  I  like  to  provide  for  possible 
contingency  with  European  assistance  in  emer- 
gency." He  coughed,  and  spat  out  the  carda- 
moms. "It  is  purely  unoffeecial  request,  to 
which  you  can  say  'No,  Babu.'  If  you  have 
no  pressing  engagement  with  your  old  man — 
perhaps  you  might  divert  him ;  perhaps  I  can 
seduce  his  fancies — I  should  like  you  to  keep 
in  Departmental  touch  with  me — till  I  find 
those  sporting  coves.  I  have  great  opeenion  of 
you  since  I  met  my  friend  at  Delhi.  And  also 
I  will  embody  your  name  in  my  offeecial  report 
when  matter  is  finally  adjudicated.  It  will  be 
a  great  feather  in  your  cap.  That  is  why  I 
come  really." 

Hurree  Babu  is  also  employed  in  play- 
ing the  Great  Game ;  and  he  and  Kim  lay 
plans  for  the  discomfiture  of  a  Russian 
and  a  Frenchman,  who  were  spying  and 
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conspiring  in  Northern  India.  They  suc- 
ceed in  effectually  worrying  the  strang- 
ers, in  rousing  their  retinue  of  natives 
to  mutiny,  and  in  stealing  the  plans  and 
papers  which  have  been  acquired  after 
months  of  labour.  In  an  outburst  of 
passion  the  Russian  strikes  the  venerable 
lama,  and  it  is  the  shame  of  this  blow  that 
hastens  the  old  man's  death.  With  this 
death  the  story  ends,  and  the  history  of 
Kim's  later  career  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader.  And  there  you  have 
Kim,  a  jumble  of  native  phrases,  of  ex- 
traneous conversations,  ofEastern  mysti- 
cism, redeemed  and  brought  into  a  cer- 
tain concrete  form  by  that  craft  which 
Mr.  Kipling  could  not  fail  to  acquire  in 
the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  and  of  his 
genius.  It  is  all  so  cold,  so  dead,  so 
lifeless.  Mr.  Kipling  seems  to  have  gone 
raking  through  the  cinders  of  his  youth 
in  search  of  the  bits  of  half-burned  coals 
with  which  to  make  a  little  dame  and 
warmth.  The  old  spontaneous  fire  seems 
so  irrevocably  gone. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 


Hall  Caine's  "The  Eternal  City." 
Three  or  four  years  ago  I  read  in  a 
prominent  English  magazine  that  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  position  in  present-day  lit- 
erature was  one  that  could  only  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  prophet  in  Israel,  or 
a  vates  in  Rome.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring 
statement,  and  the  critic  wrote  with  every 
appearance  of  really  meaning  what  he 
said.  I  have  often  regretted  that  I  could 
not  take  Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  that  way.  To 
me  he  has  always  seemed  a  painstaking 
melodrama tist  of  some  cleverness;  using 
the  form  of  the  novel  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  transpontine  drama,  and  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate  in  his  publishers 
and  their  press-agents.  He  has  also  done 
one  indirect  service  to  literature.  Owing 
to  the  independence  given  to  him  from 
his  enormous  sales,  and  being,  I  should 
imagine,  a  skilful  business  man — as  well 
as  a  "vates" — he  has  been  able  to  dictate 
his  own  terms  to  publishers,  and  thus  do 
notable  service  for  his  brother  author 
against  the  oppressor  by  raising  the  busi- 
ness and  status  of  the  literary  profession. 
If  we  are  not  quite  such  slaves  as  we  were, 
we  owe  it  in  some  measure  to  the  luck  or 
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skill  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine ;  and  if  we  fail  in 
proper  gratitude  for  his  novels,  let  us  not 
forget  that  they  have  thus  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  the  interests  of  literature. 

I  believe  I  have  read  them  all,  for  I 
have  now  been  a  reviewer  for  many 
years.  One  of  them  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber liking.  It  was  The  Deemster — a  book 
in  which  Mr.  Caine  came  as  near  to  being 
a  real  romancer  as  he  will  ever  get.  The 
Manxman  was,  comparatively,  a  crude 
imitation,  in  more  glaring  colours  and 
coarser  outlines,  of  The  Deemster.  It 
was  made  for  a  larger  public,  an<j,  no 
doubt,  had  its  reward.  But  The  Deemster 
was  another  matter.  No  doubt  my  feel- 
ing for  it  is  somewhat  enriched  by  my 
recollections  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's 
beautiful  acting  in  the  dramatised  ver- 
sion, Bett-my-Chree;  but,  making  allow- 
ances for  those  associations,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  The  Deemster  is  not  so  far 
away  from  being  a  real  book  as  Mr. 
Caine's  other  books  assuredly  are. 

It  possessed  in  considerable  degree 
two  qualities  essential  for  a  true  romance 
which,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Caine's 
novels  have  never  possessed  before  or 
since:  the  quality  of  reality  and  the  qual- 
ity of  poetry.  Though  it  was  cast  in 
a  Hugoesque  mould,  it  possessed,  too, 
a  quality  of  originality,  not  entirely  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  unfamiliar  local 
colour,  and  fairly  attributable  to  Mr. 
Caine  himself.  You  felt  that  here  was 
a  man  writing  about  people  he  knew,  and 
about  places  he  knew,  not  merely  with 
a  note-book  knowledge,  but  with  an  inti- 
macy that  went  deep  down  into  the 
ground,  almost  a  racial  intimacy;  and 
there  was  over  the  book  a  sense  of  Celtic 
melancholy  and  isolation,  a  romantic 
loneliness,  as  of  a  little  haunted  island  all 
by  itself,  listening  night  and  day  in  a 
wilderness  of  sea.  It  had,  too,  a  novel 
and  striking  story  to  tell,  and  it  told  it 
well. 

Now,  all  these  qualities  possessed  by 
The  Deemster  are  conspicuously  lacking 
in  Mr.  Caine's  other  novels.  Those  other 
novels  possess  no  reality  and  no  poetry ; 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr.  Caine 
does  not  really  know  what  he  is  writing 
about — know  it  in  his  marrow,  so  to  say 
— as  he  did  when  he  was  writing  The 
Deemster.  Instead,  he  takes  a  note-book 
(and,  may  I  say,  a  copy  of  Buchanan's 
God  and  the  Man)  to  Iceland,  and  pro- 
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duces  The  Bondman;  he  takes  his  note- 
book to  Cairo,  and  produces  The  Scape- 
goat; he  takes  his  note-book  to  London, 
and  produces  The  Christian;  he  takes  his 
note-book  to  Rome,  and  produces  The 
Eternal  City — all  books  without  a  particle 
of  real  truth  or  beauty  in  them.  Such 
"truth"  as  there  is,  is  mere  eye-in-a-hurry 
observation — when  it  is  not  Baedeker — 
and  such  "poetry"  as  there  may  be,  is 
merelythe  commonplace  of  stage  heroism 
and  tears. 

Mr.  Caine,  like  one  or  two  other  novel- 
ists, has  fallen  a  victim — perhaps  a  clever, 
willing  victim — to  the  epical  idea"  of 
the  modern  novel.  As  once  he  learnt 
from  Hugo,  he  would  now  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  Zola.  But  Zola,  with  all  his 
faults,  is  not  Hall  Caine.  Zola  is  a  mas- 
sive, sincere,  prophetically  moral  person- 
ality. Really,  I  think,  one  might  call  him 
a  "vates."  He  is  a  missionary  of  the 
novel,  much  as  long  ago  Ben  Jonson  in 
his  day  was  a  missionary  of  die  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  He  is  sometimes  an  artist 
by  accident — as  great  preachers  are  apt 
to  be — but  never  by  design.  Neither  is 
Mr.  Caine  an  artist;  but,  then,  he  is  not 
a  great  preacher,  either.  He  is  a  literary 
craftsman  who  is  clever  enough  to  see 
that,  if  the  reality  has  a  sale,  there  is 
always  a  sale  for  the  skilful  imitation. 
If  Zola  did  not  invent  the  evangelistic 
novel,  he  has  made  the  most  vigorous 
use  of  it.  Filled  with  "the  hate  of  hate, 
the  scorn  of  scorn,"  he  has  fulminated 
novels  which,  if  they  have  small  literary 
importance,  have  had  an  enormous  moral 
influence  upon  his  time.  Zola  is  a  mod- 
em reality.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  a  mediocre 
novelist,  exploiting  the  methods  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  day  for  the  purpose  of — 
delighting  (at  one  fell  edition  I)  one  hun- 
dred thousand  readers. 

The  way  to  become  "great"  as  a  mod- 
ern novelist  is  not,  wisely,  to  write  of 
"the  little  things  he  cares  about" — little 
things  like  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  example 
— but  to  choose  some  subject  far  bigger 
than  yourself,  and  treat  it  as  though  you 
considered  it  far  smaller.  People  are, 
naturally,  interested  in  big  subjects;  and 
when  they  see  a  writer  attacking  one  of 
them — such  is  the  simplicity  of  human 
nature — they  are  apt  to  think  that  he 
must  be  a  big  fellow  too. 

London  and  modern  Christianity  I 
There's  a  subject  for  you.     Hire  the 


Adelphi  Theatre,  and  do  the  thing 
crudely  enough,  with  lots  of  limelight — 
and  call  it  The  Christian!  Well,  you  must 
be  a  fool  if  you  cannot  strike  oil  with  that. 
It  won't  matter  if  your  pictures  of  Lon- 
don life  are  the  cheapest  tin-types,  your 
characters  the  old  worn  stock  company 
of  sentimental  ism  and  idealism,  your 
"moral"  theme  the  platitudes  of  the 
Kingsley-Newman  period;  your  book 
will  "go"  all  the  better  for  that — though 
you  mustn't  mind  one  thing.  You  are 
almost  certain  to  be  called  a    vates." 

Now,  what  Mr.  Caine  kindly  did  for 
London  he  has  recently  been  doing  for 
Rome.  There  was,  of  course,  a  still  richer 
field  for  his  operations.  To  begin  with, 
what  a  title  ready  to  hand! — like  an  oil- 
well  there  for  centuries,  but  only  just 
turned  to  advantage.  "The  Eternal  City  1" 
Of  course,  everybody  wants  to  read  about 
Rome — especially  tourists.  The  same 
wise  instinct  which  prompted  Mr.  Caine 
to  write  a  guide-book  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
did  not  fail  him  when  he  thought  of  his 
sentimental  Baedeker  to  "The  Eternal 
City."  Think  of  all  the  pilgrims  who 
"flock"  all  the  time  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter.  It  would  be  almost  inhuman  of 
them,  after  this,  to  go  there  without  a 
copy  of  The  Eternal  City  in  their  hands. 

Then,  in  addition  to  this  sentimental, 
archaeological  value  of  the  title,  there  is 
the  valuable  subject-matter  of  modern 
political  struggle  in  Italy — that  Gordian 
knot  of  ecclesiastic!  sm,  bureaucracy, 
militarism,  socialism  and  anarchy,  all 
fighting  and  biting  for  their  lives — sub- 
ject-matter already  so  much  more  finely 
and  authoritatively  treated:  but  no  mat- 
ter I  Think  of  the  sentimental  riches  of 
the  subject! 

A  sentimental  city. 

A  sentimental  Pope. 

A  sentimental  reformer — of  a  very  old 
school. 

A  weak  king. 

An  "unscrupulous"  prime  minister. 

A  weak,  beautiful  woman,  his  victim — 
but  pure  in  heart ;  beginning  as  a  diplo- 
matic spy  upon  the  sentimental  reformer, 
and  ending — long  before  the  end — as  his 
wife. 

A  plot  of  the  wildest  melodramatic 
carpentry,  in  which  the  sentimental  re- 
former turns  out  to  be  a  long-lost  son 
of  the  sentimental  Pope,  and  in  which  no 
hackneyed  device  of  situation,  complica- 
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tion,  or  no  single,  time-honoured  super- 
numerary is  omitted. 

And,  of  course,  a  bread  riot. 

And  a  touching  death  scene. 

And — AN  EPILOGUE. 

Among'  those  supernumeraries  just 
mentioned,  I  certainly  must  not  forget 
the  good-natured  giant,  Bruno — humor- 
ous as  only  Mr.  Caine's  "comic  relief" 
can  be  humorous — with  whom  the  revo- 
lutionary Rossi  lodges;  and  the  "prop- 
erty" children  who  come  on  and  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  talk  Mr.  Caine's  idea 
of  baby-talk — and  make  you  wish  even 
for  The  Heavenly  Twins — at  stated  in- 
tervals. That  one  of  those  small  darlings 
should  be  shot  during  a  bread  riot  was 
so  certain  that  I  couldn't  cry,  as  I  felt 
I  ought  to,  when  the  expected  happened. 

Then  I  must  not  forget  Roma's  and 
David's  love  letters— particularly  Roma's. 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  idea  of  a  beautiful 
woman  in  love  is  still  very — Manx.  If 
Roma's  letters  had  not  been  signed  by  her 
own  name,  I  could  have  sworn  they  had 
been  written  by  Glory  Quayle.  There  is 
the  same  hippopotamic  nonsense — talk, 
the  same  iteration — no  doubt  exquisitely 
feminine — of  inter jectional  phrases,  such 
as  "Stop  him  I  Stop  himl  Stop  him  I" 
"I'm  not!  .I'm  notl  I'm  notl"  "Do I 
Do!  Dol"  "You  can't  1  You  can't!" — 
a  trick  almost  as  apt  to  pall  as  Mr.  Caine's 
burly  Bruno's  way  of  calling  people 
"sonny."  Sometimes  Roma,  I  may  add, 
varies  her  exclamations  with  "heigh-ho, 
nonnyl"  which,  of  course,  is  exquisitely 
Italian. 

Well,  out  of  such  materials  Mr.  Caine 
has  made  a  book  which  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  great — commercial — success;  and  I 
sincerely  believe  that  Mr.  Caine  himself 
honestly  thinks  that  he  has  also  added 
one  more  strenuous  classic  to  our  imagi- 
native literature. 

I  wish  I  could  think  so  too.  Nothing 
makes  one  happier  than  to  see  a  really 
good  book  selling — like  The  Eternal  City. 

For  my  part,  however,  I  find  nothing 
in  Mr,  Caine's  new  novel  to  merit  its 
being  taken  seriously  by  those  who  love 
real  literature — be  it  as  light  or  as  heavy 
as  you  please. 

The  book  is  a  common,  undistinguished 
piece  of  work,  done  with  all  his  might 
by  a  clever,  industrious  man. 

Characters  and  plot  are  alike  printed 
from  hard-worn  stereotype  plates. 
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There  is  not  a  single  phrase  in  the 
book  to  show  that  Mr.  Caine  was  born  to 
use  a  pen  any  more  than  that  he  was  born 
to  use  a  pickaxe;  there  is  none  of  that 
force  or  felicity  of  statement  which  comes 
of  personal  freshness  of  observation ;  and 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  expressed  are 
as  stale  as  the  phrases. 

To  discuss  the  book  seriously  as  a 
"study"  of  Italian  politics,  or  of  Rome 
yesterday,  to-day  or  forever,  is  absurd. 
You  might  as  well  discuss  "Venice  in 
London"  at  Earlscourt,  or  a  Japanese 
village  at  the  Buffalo  Exhibition. 

But  as  a  second-rate  melodrama  with 
a  purpose  the  book  is  deserving  of 
praise,  and  I  would  certainly  rank  it 
higher  than  The  Christian. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

VI. 

Gilbert  Parker's  "The  Right  of 
Way."* 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  fiction  of  the  day. 
In  many  respects  it  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est novels  which  have  appeared  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  it  far 
surpasses  anything  that  Mr.  Parker  has 
previously  done.  There  is  at  the  end 
a  death  scene,  which  is  certain  to  create 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  challenge  some  of 
the  death  scenes  of  great  fiction.  It  is 
somewhat  marred,  however,  by  one  little 
artificial  touch. 

The  Right  of  Way  opens  in  a  court- 
room in  Montreal,  where  a  French- 
Canadian,  who  has  given  his  name  as 
Joseph  Nadeau,  is  on  trial  for  murder. 
Although  the  evidence  is  purely  circum- 
stantial, it  is  obviously  so  complete,  and 
public  sentiment  is  so  strong  against  the 
prisoner,  who  has  refused  to  tell  even 
his  counsel  whence  he  came  or  anything 
about  his  origin,  that  conviction  seems 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  fact,  the  trial 
drags  on  rather  listlessly,  and  the  element 
of  uncertainty  would  be  entirely  lacking 
were  not  the  lawyer  for  the  defence 
Charley  Steele,  who,  with  the  imperturb- 
able insolence  which  is  his  chief  charac- 
teristic, seems  to  do  nothing  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  the  trial  but  exasper- 
ate the  judge,  the  jury  and  the  public. 
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The  second  day  ends  gloomily  for  the 
prisoner.  The  coil  of  evidence  has 
drawn  so  close  that  extrication  seems 
impossible.  Meanwhile,  his  counsel  seems 
to  be  conducting  the  case  perfunctorily, 
sketching  upon  the  blotting-pad  in  front 
of  him  or  glancing  idly  toward  a  group 
of  fashionably  dressed  ladies.  Only  at 
the  very  close  of  the  day's  sitting  does 
Steele  appear  to  rouse  himself. 

Then,  for  a  brief  ten  minutes,  he  cross- 
examined  a  friend  of  the  murdered  merchant 
in  a  fashion  which  startled  the  court-room,  for 
he  sudden!;  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  dead 
man  had  once  struck  a  woman  in  the  face  in 
the  open  street 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  finds 
Steele  showing  just  a  little  interest.  He 
exchanges  a  few  words  with  the  prisoner, 
and  takes  an  occasional  note.  In  the 
afternoon  the  crown  attorney  makes  out 
a  merciless  case  against  the  prisoner. 
Steele  rises  to  reply.  Of  a  sudden  a  great 
change  comes  over  him.  There  is  no 
longer  abstraction,  indifference  or  dis- 
dain. He  becomes  human,  intimate, 
eager,  yet  concentrated  and  impelling; 
he  is  quietly,  unnoticeably  drunk.  Subtly 
he  begins  his  plea,  skilfully  sowing  the 
seeds  of  doubt,  taking  the  jury  into  his 
confidence,  talking  of  the  fallacy  of 
purely  circumstantial  evidence,  and, 
finally,  at  the  psychological  moment, 
startling  every  one  by  suggesting  a  mo- 
tive for  the  murder  utterly  remote  from 
the  prisoner.  Little  by  little  public  senti- 
ment begins  to  veer ;  the  jurymen  look  at 
each  other  questioningly ;  the  prisoner 
is  no  longer  regarded  with  antipathy. 
The  judge  charges  briefly  and  uninten- 
tionally just  a  very  little  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner;  and,  after  being  out  but  a  few 
minutes,  the  jury  returns  with  the  ver- 
dict of  "not  guilty."  A  few  minutes  later, 
outside  the  court,  the  prisoner  approaches 
his  counsel,  to  express  his  thanks.  Steele 
turns  on  him  fiercely.  "Get  out  of  my 
sight,"  he  says;  "you're  as  guilty  as 
hell!" 

Five  years  elapse,  bringing  ennui  and 
bitterness  to  Charley  Steele.  There  re- 
mains about  him  some  of  the  old  glam- 
our; he  is  still  "Beauty"  Steele,  admired 
for  his  brilliancy  and  wit,  but  cordially 
disliked  on  account  of  his  insolence  and 
his  railing  cynicism.    He  has  long  been 


married  to  Kathleen  Wantage — a  mar- 
riage without  love  on  either  side.  He 
had  been  drawn  to  her  by  her  beauty, 
and  she  to  him  by  his  position  and  power. 
Position  and  power  seriously  threatened, 
for  the  habit  of  drinking  quickly  and 
secretly  has  taken  a  terrible  hold  on  him, 
and  in  his  fall  he  has  drawn  down  with 
him  his  wife's  brother  and  a  weak  young 
clergyman  named  John  Brown.  Billy 
rushes  from  folly  to  folly,  and  finally 
steals  $25,000  of  trust  moneys,  for  which 
Steele  is  responsible.  In  doing  so,  the 
boy  has  forged  his  brother-in-law's  name, 
but  Steele  promises  to  save  him  and  to 
replace  the  money.  The  night  after  the 
interview  Steele,  with  a  spirit  of  bravado, 
visits  a  low  drinking  den,  patronised  by 
watermen  whose  enmity  he  has  pro- 
voked by  his  scorn  and  by  his  attentions 
to  the  landlord's  pretty  daughter.  Enter- 
ing coolly  and  drinking  apart,  he  ignores 
the  dark  glances  and  muttered  threats 
of  the  men  about  him.  When  they  begin 
jostling  him,  hoping  to  pick  a  quarrel,  he 
turns  on  them  and  chides  them,  as  if  they 
were  children.  For  a  time  they  hold 
back,  amazed  at  his  coolness  and  awed 
by  his  contempt.  Suddenly  he  becomes 
himself  the  aggressor,  hurling  at  them 
insult  after  insult,  deriding  their  religion 
and  seemingly  provoking  the  inevitable 
conflict.  At  length  it  comes.  A  tumbler 
is  thrown,  there  is  a  rush,  the  lights  go 
out,  and  somewhere  in  the  black  river  is 
Charley  Steele. 

He  is  picked  up  by  the  man  whom  he 
defended  years  before,  taken  to  the  lat- 
ter's  home,  back  of  a  little  village  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  nursed  back  to  life. 
The  injuries  which  he  received  in  the 
struggle  in  the  drinking  den  have  caused 
a  complete  loss  of  memory,  and  seven 
months  pass,  during  which  he  is  utterly 
oblivious  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
outside  world.  When  his  memory  is 
restored  to  him,  through  an  operation, 
performed  by  a  great  French  surgeon, 
a  brother  of  the  village  cure,  he  learns 
from  a  newspaper  that  his  wife,  believing 
him  dead,  has  married  again,  and  that, 
owing  to  his  disappearance,  the  crime 
committed  by  Billy  has  been  fastened  on 
him.  So  he  settles  down  to  live  out  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  this  little  village,  gradu- 
ally overcoming  the  distrustful  hostility 
of  its  people  and  winning  to  himself  the 
love  of  those  about  him  by  his  gentleness 
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and  self-sacrifice.  He  apprentices  him- 
self to  a  tailor,  a  religious  fanatic,  who, 
wishing  to  save  the  soul  of  his  heretical 
assistant,  steals  the  iron  cross  from  the 
village  church,  heats  it  and  brands 
Steele's  breast  one  night  when  the  latter 
is  sleeping.  A  good  deal  of  the  story  at 
this  part  hinges  upon  the  theft  of  the 
cross. 

There  is  a  young  girl,  Rosalie  Evantu- 
■  rel,  the  daughter  of  the  village  postmaster, 
whose  interest  in  Steele  grows  until  it 
develops  into  a  great  love.  He,  too,  finds 
in  her  the  completion  of  his  life,  but  over 
them  both  there  hangs  the  shadow  of  that 
past  of  which  she  knows  nothing.  He 
cannot  marry  her,  for  Kathleen  lives, 
though  the  wife  of  another,  and  the 
mother  of  that  other's  child.  Only  once 
does  he  go  back  to  the  surroundings  of 
his  early  youth.  Of  a  night  he  steals 
into  the  house  which  had  once  been  his 
in  search  of  certain  papers  and  jewels 
which  had  been  secreted  years  before. 
Suddenly  in  the  darkness  he  becomes 
conscious  of  another  presence,  and,  turn- 
ing, he  sees  Kathleen,  a  figure  in  white, 
walking  in  her  sleep.  He  follows  her  as 
she  passes  out  of  the  house,  swiftly 
crosses  the  lawn  and  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  moves  directly  toward 
an  open  gate  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
above  the  river.  Here  is  the  great  psycho- 
logical moment.  But  for  his  intervention 
her  death  is  certain,  and  there  will  be 
removed  the  only  barrier  to  his  happiness 
and  that  of  Rosalie.  But  the  pause  lasted 
only  a  moment.  His  better  nature  asserts 
itself,  and  he  slips  between  the  sleeping 
woman  and  the  gate,  closes  and  locks  it 
and  disappears  in  the  darkness. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  reader  to  say 
anything  more  about  the  plot  of  this  very 
strong  and  dramatic  story.  One  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  quoting  from  the 
death-bed  scene: 

He  suddenly  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  flung  his  body  over.  The  bandage  of  his 
wound  was  displaced,  and  blood  gushed  out 
upon  the  white  clothes  of  the  bed.  "Rosalie !" 
he  gasped.     "Rosalie,  my  love!" 

As  he  sank  back  he  heard  the  priest's  an- 
guished voice  above  him,  calling  for  help.    He 

"Rosalie !"  he  whispered.  The  priest  ran 
and  unlocked  the  door,  and  Rosalie  entered, 
followed  by  the  Seigneur  and  Mrs.  Flynn. 
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"Quick!  Quick!"  said  the  priest  "The 
bandage  slipped." 

The  bandage  slipped!  Or  was  it  slipped? 
Who  knows  ? 

Blind  with  agony,  and  in  a  direful  dream, 
Rosalie  made  her  way  to  the  bed.  The  sight 
of  his  ensanguined  body  roused  her;  and, 
murmuring  his  name— continually  murmuring 
his  name— she  assisted  Mrs.  Flynn  to  bind  up 
the  wound  again.  Standing  where  she  stood 
when  she  had  stayed  Louis  Trudel's  arm  long 
ago,  with  an 'infinite  tenderness  she  touched 
the  scar— the  scar  of  the  cross — on  his  breast 
Terrible  as  was  her  grief,  her  heart  had  its 
comfort  in  the  thought — who  could  rob  her  of 
that  forever? — that  he  would  die  a  martyr. 
It  did  not  matter  now  who  knew  the  story  of 
her  love.  It  could  not  do  him  harm  now. 
She  was  ready  to  proclaim  it  to  all  the  world. 
And  those  who  watched  her  knew  that  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  great  human  love. 

The  priest  made  ready  to  receive  the  uncon- 
scious man  into  the  Church.  Had  Charley  not 
said,  "Tell  them  so"?  Was  it  not  now  his 
duty  to  say  the  sacred  offices  over  a  son  of  the 
Church  in  his  last  bitter  hour?  So  it  was  done 
while  he  lay  unconscious. 

For  hours  he  lay  still,  and  then  the  fevered 
blood,  poisoned  by  the  bullet  which  had 
brought  him  down,  made  him  delirious,  gave 
him  hallucinations — open-eyed  illusions.  All 
the  time  Rosalie  knelt  at-  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
her  piteous,  tearless  eyes  forever  fixed  on  his 

Toward  evening,  with  an  unnatural  strength, 
he  sat  up  in  bed. 

"See,"  he  whispered,  "that  woman  in  the 
corner  there;  she  has  come  to  take  me,  but 
I  will  not  go." 

Fantasy  after  fantasy  possessed  him — fan- 
tasy, strangely  mixed  with  facts  of  his  own 
past.  Now  it  was  Kathleen,  now  Billy,  now 
Jo  Portugais,  now  John  Brown,  now  Suzon 
Charlemagne  at  the  Cote  Dorion,  again  Jo 
Portugais.  In  strange,  touching  sentences  he 
spoke  to  them,  as  though  they  were  present 
before  him.  At  last  he  suddenly  paused  and 
gazed  straight  before  him — over  the  head  of 
Rosalie  into  the  distance. 

"See!"  he  said,  pointing,  "who  is  that? 
Who?  I  can't  see  his  face — it  is  covered.  So 
tall — so  white !  He  is  opening  his  arms  to 
me.      He    is    coming — closer — closer  1      Who 

"It  is  Death,  my  son,"  said  the  priest  in  his 
ear  with  a  pitying  gentleness. 

The  cure's  voice  seemed  to  calm  the  agi- 
tated vision,  to  bring  it  back  to  the  outer 
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precincts  of  consciousness.  There  was  an 
awe-struck  silence  as  the  dying  man  fumbled, 
fumbled  over  his  breast,  found  his  eyeglass, 
and,  with  a  last  feeble  effort,  raised  it  to  his 
eye,  shining  now  with  an  unearthly  fire.  The 
old  interrogation  of  the  soul,  the  elemental 
habit,  outlived  all  else  in  him.  The  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  mind  automatically  expressed  itself. 

"I  beg — your — pardon  I"  he  whispered,  and 
the  light  died  out  of  his  eyes,  "have  I— ever— 
been — introduced — to  you?" 

"At  the  hour  of  your  birth,-  my  son,"  said 
the  priest,  as  a  sobbing  cry  came  from  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

But  Charley  did  not  hear.  His  ears  were 
forever  closed  to  the  voices  of  life  and  time. 
R.  A.  Whay. 

VII. 

Irving  Bacheller's  "D'ri  and  I."* 

There  is  a  very  natural  curiosity  about 
the  second  book  of  an  author  whose  first 
book  has  won  a  surprising  success.  Had 
Mr.  Westcott  lived  to  write  another 
novel  with  which  to  supplement  David 
Harum,  and  had  this  novel  been  the  dull- 
est of  drivel,  it  would,  nevertheless,  have 
started  its  career  with  an  extraordinary 
Han,  and  it  would  have  been  some  time 
before  it  would  have  been  found  out  by 
the  general  reading  public.  Before  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill's  The  Crisis  had  come 
from  the  press,  Richard  Carvel  had  al- 
ready established  the  popularity  of  the 
later  book ;  and  whatever  were  the  merits 
and  faults  of  the  second  story,  they 
served  only  to  make  its  popularity  just 
so  much  more  or  less  enduring.  In  a 
word,  when  a  writer  has  won  that  pecul- 
iar sort  of  fame  which  comes  to  the 
author  of  the  book  of  to-day,  that  sells 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  keep  it.  He  may  not  ven- 
ture too  far  nor  grow  too  exultantly 
ambitious.  If  Mr.  Churchill,  for  instance, 
had  written  a  great  novel  in  The  Crisis, 
he  probably  would  have  startled  all 
people  and  exasperated  a  great  many. 
As,  however,  he  wrote  only  an  excellent 
specimen  of  a  good-bad  novel,  with  some 
spirit,  machine-made,  and  alt  the  while 
keeping  in  mind  the  little  likes  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  countless  readers  of 
Richard  Carvel,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
•D'ri  and  I.  1812.  By  Irving  Bacheller. 
Boston:  The  Lothrop  Company.    $1.50. 


the  figures  opposite  The  Crisis  will  go 
swelling  in  a  manner  that  will  bring  joy 
to  the  hearts  of  the  author  of  the  book 
and  of  its  publishers. 

Of  Mr.  Bacheller's  D'ri  and  I,  one 
cannot  speak  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Somehow  or  other,  despite  their  incrimi- 
nating popularity,  his  books  do  not  be- 
long to  the  class  of  pretty  good,  good-bad 
stuff.  There  is  something  in  them  that 
is  not  machine-made.  You  may  criticise 
them  as  you  will,  say  that  they  point  no 
moral,  and  that  the  tale  they  tell  is  of  the 
slightest,  say  that  this  episode  or  that 
is  of  no  great  importance,  and  yet  you 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  there 
runs  through  them  a  certain  pleasant,  yet 
almost  undefinable,  charm.  What  is  it? 
Is  it  the  atmosphere,  is  it  the  style,  is  it 
the  scent  of  the  North  Woods,  the  odour 
of  the  wild  flowers,  the  rush  of  rivers, 
the  crackling  of  cabin  fires,  or  is  it  in  the 
homely  speech  and  kindly  faces  of  the 
men  and  women  of  whom  his  stories  tell? 
It  is  hard  to  say  just  what,  only  it  is 
there. 

D'ri  is  another  Eben  Holden,  a  big, 
brawny,  raw-boned  Northwoodsman,  who 
shoulders  a  musket  and  goes  out  to 
help  fight  the  soldiers  of  King  George 
in  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  his  strong  and 
kindly  arm  that  is  always  Hung  protect- 
inglyover  the  shoulder  of  Colonel  Ramon 
Bell,  from  whose  memoirs  the  story  is  said 
to  have  been  written.  The  first  chapters  of 
the  tale  tell  of  a  pilgrimage  through  the 
forests  of  the  North — in  a  way,  just  such 
a  pilgrimage  as  marked  the  opening 
pages  of  Eben  Holden— of  a  family 
leaving  their  Vermont  home  and  working 
their  way  over  rough  trails  and  roadways 
toward  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
"There  were  seven  of  us,  my  father  and 
mother,  my  two  sisters,  my  grandmother. 
D'ri  (Darius  OHn),  the  hired  man,  and 
myself,  then  a  sturdy  boy  of  ten.  We 
had  an  ox  team  and  cart,  that  carried 
our  provision,  the  sacred  feather  beds 
of  my  mother,  and  some  few  other  things. 
We  drove  with  us  the  first  flock  of  sheep 
that  ever  went  West.  There  were  forty 
of  them,  and  they  filled  our  days  with 
trouble."  Before  the  journey's  end  is 
reached  the  grandmother  falls  ill  and  dies 
there  suddenly  in  the  deep  woods,  far 
from  any  village. 

My  father  and  D'ri  made  the  coffin  of  planed 
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lumber,  and  lined  it  with  deerskin,  and  dug 
the  crave  on  top  of  a  high  hill.  When  all  was 
ready  my  father,  who  had  always  been  much 
given  to  profanity,  albeit  I  know  he  was  a 
kindly  and  honest  man  with  no  irreverence  in 
his  heart,  called  D'ri  aside. 

"D'ri,"  said  he,  "ye've  alwus  been  more 
proper-spoken  than  I  hev.  Say  a  word  o' 
prayer?" 

"Don't  much  blieve  I  could,"  said  he 
thoughtfully.  "I  her  been  t'  meetin',  hut  I 
hain't  never  been  no  great  band  fa  prayin'." 

"  Twouldn't  sound  right  nohow  fer  me  f 
pray,"  said  my  father;  "I  got  sTcind  o'  rough 
when  I  was  in  the  army." 

"Fraid  it  'ill  come  a  lettle  unhandy  fer  me," 
said  D'ri  with  a  look  of  embarrassment;  "but 
I  don't  never  shirk  a  tough  job  ef  it  hes  t'  be 

Then  he  stepped  forward,  took  off  his  faded 
hat,  his  brow  wrinkling  deep,  and  said  in  a 
drawling  preacher  tone  that  had  no  sound  of 
D'ri  in  it:  "0  God,  tek  care  o'  gran'ma.  Help 
us  t'  go  on  careful,  an'  when  we're  riled  help 
us  t'  keep  our  mouth  shut  O  God,  help  the 
ol'  cart,  an'  the  ex  in  pertictar.  An'  don't  be 
noway  hard  on  us.    Amen." 

In  their  new  home  the  years  pass 


quickly,  and  the  boy  Ramon  becomes  a 
man.  The  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
breaks  out,  and  D'ri  and  Ramon  enlist, 
get  more  than  their  share  of  the  blows, 
undertake  many  perilous  adventures  and 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  many  hair- 
breadth escapes.  In  the  course  of  his  ex- 
periences young  Bell  becomes  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  of  a  French  noble- 
man, a  refugee  from  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. In  this  house  there  are  two  young 
girls,  Louise  and  Louison  de  Lambert, 
and  Ramon  speedily  falls  in  love  with 
them  both.  The  love  story,  which  runs 
through  the  book,  is  as  pretty  as  that  of 
Eben  Holden.  D'ri  and  Ramon  are  con- 
tinually being  captured  by  the  British 
soldiers  and  as  continually  making  their 
escape  through  some  chance  or  trick. 
One  of  these  experiences  brings  them  in 
contact  with  the  society  of  the  Avengers, 
to  whose  temple,  somewhere  in  Upper 
Canada,  they  are  taken,  blindfolded,  and 
subjected  to  the  ordeals  of  the  sword, 
the  slide  and  the  bayonet  This  is  the 
strong,  dramatic  scene  of  the  story,  and 
one  has  little  hesitation  in  saying  that 
out  of  it  almost  certainly  grew  the 
scheme  of  the  whole  tale. 

Firmin  Dredd. 


ON  A  CHOPIN  NOCTURNE 

Saddened  and  desolate,  he  sought  the  gleam 
On  that  white  summit  where  lone  beauty  dwelt. 
He  far  from  us  some  fragile  marble  found, 
And  in  its  snows  the  unreturning  dream 
He  moulded  there,  and  we  but  see  it  melt 
As  Music,  into  April  showers  of  sound. 

Arthur  Stringer. 


HERBERT    SPENCER:    THE    MAN    AND    THE 
PHILOSOPHER 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  European  philoso- 
pher now  living,  and  he  has  made  the 
whole  world  his  debtor  in  innumerable 
ways.  Personally  he  is  one  of  those  men 
for  whom  admiration  increases  the 
longer  he  is  known ;  and  some  of  those 
who  differ  longo  intervallo  from  our  octo- 
genarian writer  honour  him  as  much  as 
his  disciples  do.  It  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment to  be  esteemed  in  old  age,  by  friend 
and  foe  alike,  as  one  of  the  chief  contrib- 
utors to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world 
during  the  century  that  is  closing. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  write  some 
things,  in  books  and  casual  essays,  in  op- 
position to  the  system  of  Philosophy  of 
which  Mr,  Spencer  is  the  recognised 
champion.  All  the  more  on  that  account 
is  my  admiration  for  what  he  has  done 
for  us  all,  and  for  the  solid  masonry  of 
constructive  work  built  up  by  him  for 
posterity.  As  to  differences,  what  mat- 
ters it?  We  must  all  differ  on  many 
points  if  we  are  active  and  honest  think- 
ers. I  happen  to  know  that  some  of  the 
most  appreciative  estimates  of  Huxley — 
whose  portrait  has  been  drawn  with  ad- 
mirable literary  skill,  as  well  as  self-for- 
getful devotion,  by  his  son — were  writ- 
ten, not  by  agnostics,  but  by  Roman 
Catholics.    The  readers  of  The  Book- 


man need  not,  therefore,  be  told  that  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  an  endorsement  of  his 
opinions  seriatim. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  his 
work  and  achievements  in  detail  in  such 
an  article  as  this.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  attempt  even  the  briefest  esti- 
mate of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  as  a 
whole;  or  to  indicate  the  grounds  either 
of  agreement  with  it,  or  of  divergence 
from  it.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  there 
is  little  need  of  that.  Mr.  Spencer's 
completed  works  are  now  before  it,  in 
their  finished  form ;  and  both  Mr.  Hud- 
son and  Mr.  Collins  have  laid  the  stu- 
dents of  Philosophy  under  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude for  what  they  have  done  in  the 
way  of  re-presenting  and  lucidly  sum- 
marising Mr.  Spencer's  work.  With  the 
opinions  of  an  individual  writer  on  such 
matters  the  outside  reading  world  need 
concern  itself  very  little.  If  it  would  be 
an  impertinence  now  to  discuss  the  scien- 
tific merits  of  Darwin  in  a  fugitive  paper 
such  as  this,  it  would  be  equally  foolish 
to  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  Spencer 
within  similar  limits. 

The  point  to  be  signalised  is  the  way  in 
which  he  long  ago  seized  the  root  idea  of 
Evolution,  and  evolved  it  in  many  ways, 
through  numerous  intricate  by-paths,  and 
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in  regions  which  were  heretofore  dosed 
against  its  entrance  as  well  as  its  domi- 
nation. What  Darwin  did  for  us  in  the 
realm  of  Science,  Spencer  has  done  in  the 
sphere  of  Philosophy — psychological, 
ethical,  sociological,  political,  etc.  To 
make  the  great  idea — which  he  never 
pretended  to  create,  but  only  to  make 
luminous — fruitful,  has  been  his  continu- 
ous aim  and  his  everlasting  achievement. 
To  seize  it,  and  understand  its  relevancy, 
was  not  difficult.  Many  students  at  the 
beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  did  so — just  as  many, 
within  the  Indian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Mediaeval  schools  had  done— but"  to 
make  it  yield  results  that  were  verifiable. 
and  adequately  to  appraise  them  one  by 
one  when  worked  out  along  unfamiliar 
lines,  was  a  task  of  exceptional  magni- 
tude. 

The  annals  of  Mr.  Spencer's  compara- 
tively uneventful  career  have  been  re- 
corded,with  accuracy  and  discrimination, 
in  more  than  one  periodical ;  and,  what  is 
much  more  important  for  posterity — his 
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autobiography  has  been  written.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  for  any  one  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1901  to  try  to  trace  out 
the  story  of  his  life  in  detail.  But  while 
he  is  still  with  us,  as  a  living  power  in 
the  thought  of  the  world,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  mention  one  or  two  facts,  which 
will  explain  the  illustrations  accompany- 
ing this  article. 

Like  Darwin,  Mr.  Spencer  came  from 
the  English  Midlands.  His  father  was  a 
teacher  at  Derby,  and  his  training  was 
scientific  from  the  first.  In  languages 
other  than  his.  own  he  had  no  interest, 
and  he  entered  into  the  realm  of  Philos- 
ophy not  through  the  gateways  of  the 
classical  world,  but  by  the  level  paths  of 
science.  He  had  no  university  training, 
and  a  curious  thing  it  is  that  he  reached 
his  almost  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of 
phenomena  and  their  processes,  and  be- 
came the  writer  of  one  of  the  best  and 
most  exact  of  English  styles,  without  any 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  languages.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  the  year  1837,  he  found  the  ear- 
liest outlet  to  his  activity  in  railway  engi- 
neering, and  was  sent  to  learn  it  on  the 
Gloucester  and  Birmingham  Railway. 

This  experience  must  have  been  to 
Spencer  what  the  polishing  of  his  optical 
tenses  was  to  Spinoza.  The  practice  of 
engineering  can  never  have  fascinated 
him,  although  its  science  attracted  him 
for  a  time.  But  it  soon  ted  him  far  be- 
yond the  precincts  and  the  laws  of  a  spe- 
cial sphere  of  knowledge;  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  other  departments  in- 
duced him  to  attempt  the  co-ordination 
of  each  to.  each,  and  the  discovery  of  a 
common  principle  which  united  the 
whole.  Long  before  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  a 
synthetic,  not  an  analytic,  view  of  things. 

He  very  early  assimilated  the  great 
truth  of  Development  and  of  man's  place 
as  an  evolved  element  in  the  cosmos. 
The  way  had  been  prepared  for  this  by 
the  growth  of  the  separate  sciences, 
along  so  many  different  lines,  since  the 
century  began.  Lamarck,  Geoffrey  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Erasmus  Darwin  (the  grand- 
father of  Charles),  Dr.  Wells,  Patrick 
Mathew,  the  author  of  The  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation,  Profes- 
sor Owen,  and  subsequently  Baden- 
Powell — to  mention  only  a  few  names  in 
a  long  list — had  seized  and  developed  the 


idea,  which  even  such  a  poet  as  Goelhe 
had  foreseen,  and  which  the  studies  of 
Continental  embryologists  confirmed. 
Mr.  Spencer's  first  work,  however,  was 
not  on  a  scientific,  but  a  philosophical 
problem.  The  Proper  Sphere  of  Govern- 
ment appeared  in  1842,  when  its  author 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  His  So- 
cial Statics  followed  in  1850;  and  for 
four  years  afterward  he  contributed 
articles  to  the  Westminster  Revieiv  and 
other  magazines.  He  first  formulated  his 
theory  of  organic  Evolution  in  an  essay 
on  The  Development  Hypotheses,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  appeared. 
The  Principles  of  Biology  was  only  a 
subsequent  expansion  of  this  early  essay. 
A  study  of  the  subject  of  Ceremonial  In- 
stitutions followed,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  Principles  of  Sociology.  In  1855  the 
Principles  of  Psychology  appeared, 
which  was  a  further  application  of  his 
root  idea  among  a  fresh  set  of  phenom- 
ena. Two  years  later  an  essay  on  Prog- 
ress: Its  Law  and  Cause,  co-ordinated 
hio  former  work,  and  applied  its  ruling 
principle  all  round  the  circle.  But  these 
were  mere  anticipations  of  later  and 
fuller  work,  the  pilot-balloons  of  future 
discovery.  In  1859  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species  appeared,  a  book  which  did  more 
to  revolutionise  the  modern  trend  of  sci- 
entific work  than  any  other  book  of  the 
century.  It  was  welcomed  by  Spencer, 
as  a  wonderful  scientific  analysis ;  but  he 
continued  to  develop  his  Philosophy  on 
lines  of  his  own,  and  gave  it  shape  in  a 
vast  original  synthesis.  In  the  year  i860 
he  issued  a  prospectus  of  his  System  of 
Philosophy,  designed  to  extend  to  ten 
volumes.  In  its  original  design  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  encyclopaedic  attempt 
to  co-ordinate  the  departments  of  human 
research  since  Aristotle  constructed  his 
map  of  the  provinces  of  knowledge.  It 
started  from  the  elementary  basis  of  the 
nature  of  all  existing  things,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  evolution  of  organic  struc- 
ture, thence  to  the  life  of  man;  and  there, 
first  of  all  to  his  nature  and  development 
as  an  individual,  next  his  relation  to 
others  in  the  social  organism,  and  to  the 
multitudinous  development  of  his  activi- 
ties in  Science,  Art,  Conduct  and  Re- 
ligion. 

I  have  said  that  Spencer  is  our  modern 
Aristotle;  and,  like  Aristotle,  he  has  had 
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to  delegate  large  portions  of  his  work  to 
be  done  for  him  by  others,  which  has 
been  most  admirably  performed.  This 
great  ideal,  elaborated  by  him  long  ago, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  carried  out  with  patient 
zeal  for  many  a  year,  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity, and  with  a  half-appreciative 
public.  He  found,  what  so  many  others 
have  found,  that  the  publication  of  philo- 
sophical books  is  not  remunerative ;  but 
he  toiled  on— as  Spinoza  did — totally  in- 
different to  commercial  success.  He  has 
had  many  years  of  hard  labour,  with  few 
or  none  of  the  rewards  of  authorship; 
and  by  his  patient  perseverance  he  has  set 
a  noble  example  to  contemporaries. 
What  as  a  young  man  he  conceived,  he 
continued  to  prosecute  in  the  mid-time  of 
his  years,  and  as  an  old  man  has  wrought 
out.  Where  can  we  find  an  intellectual 
parallel  to  this  ?  With  a  calm  and  serene 
pertinacity — not  egoistic,  but  determined 
— he  has  elaborated  further  and  further, 
as  from  an  intellectual  fortress,  far  above 
the  assaults  of  lesser  combatants,  a  Sys- 
tem of  the  Universe  which  is  homoge- 
neous from  first  to  last. 

If  asked  to  select  the  one  book  among 
the  many  he  has  written  by  which  Mr. 
Spencer  has  done  most  for  the  world  I 
would  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  his  First 
Principles;  all  the  more  because  it  con- 
tains, along  with  his  most  characteristic 
teaching,  the  largest  residuum  of  dispu- 
table propositions.  I  cannot  here  discuss 
its  prevailing  merits,  or  its  place  in  the 
treasure-house  of  English  philosophical 
literature,  and  I  have  expressed  else- 
where my  dissent  from  much  that  it 
contains.  But,  while  even  a  casual 
reader  is  struck  by  its  width  and  depth — 
while  there  may  be  some  elements  in  his 
remarkable  synthesis  left  out — no  in- 
genuous student  can  peruse  and  re-pe- 
ruse that  volume  without  finding  himself 
a  debtor  to  the  man  who  wrote  it.  Idealist 
and  Realist,  Monist  and  Dualist,  every 
thinker  of  the  century  must  own  the  debt 
— however  he  may  construe  it.  To  have 
systematise  d  phenomena,  and  unified 
them  under  a  dominant  principle  or  law 
or  process,  is  surely  a  vast  achievement 
and  gain  to  all  of  us.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  book,  First  Principles,  has  been 
recently  translated  into  Japanese  by  Mr. 
Fujii,  and  that  it  is  looked  up  to  as  an 
authoritative  volume  in  the  Universities 
both  of   Russia  and  Roumania.     I  may 


also  refer  to  the  "succinct"  statement  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  his  successive 
works,  which  Mr.  Spencer  furnished  in 
three  brief  pages  to  Mr.  Howard  Collins, 
who  has  written  such  an  admirable  Epit- 
ome of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy.  We 
have  in  it  and  in  the  Epitome  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  of  that  Phi- 
losophy, concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  the  process  of  Evolution  as  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  inorganic,  the  or- 
ganic and  super-organic  worlds;  ignor- 
ing or  treating  very  briefly  the  discussion 
of  its  metaphysical  or  theological  bear- 
ings. As  Mr.  Spencer  has  pointed  out  in 
the  Postscript  to  Part  I.  of  his  First 
Principles,  the  doctrine  set  forth 
throughout  the  remainder  of  that  volume 
is  absolutely  independent  of  any  hypoth- 
esis respecting  the  ultimate  nature  of 
things. 

For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Spencer  has 
spent  an  invalided  life,  almost  in  seclu- 
sion from  his  contemporaries;  although 
the  monotony  of  that  seclusion  has  been 
broken  by  his  habit  of  spending  the  sum- 
mer months  in  some  picturesque  country 
place.  He  went  for  many  seasons  to  Wilt- 
shire, and  this  year  he  lived  near  Mid- 
hurst,  in  Sussex,  a  district  of  charming 
scenery.  But  during  these  years  he  has  not 
only  completed  the  revision  of  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Biology,  but  has  published  a  re- 
vised edition  of  his  First  Principles.  He 
does  not  contemplate  any  further  revision 
of  his  works.  His  eightieth  birthday  in 
April,  1900,  brought  him  many  sympa- 
thetic messages  from  friends  and  admir- 
ers at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  congratu- 
latory address  from  savants  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Last  year  was  also 
noteworthy  because  it  marked  the  lapse 
of  fifty  years  since  the  completion  of 
his  first  work,  Social  Statics,  the  pref- 
ace to  which  is  dated  December,  1850. 
His  little  work  on  Education — long  since 
translated  into  the  principal  languages  of 
the  Orient  and  Occident- — has  recently 
been  translated  into  Sanskrit,  while  selec- 
tions from  his  philosophy  have  appeared 
in  the  Arabic  journal  Al  Mokattan. 

All  who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  are  aware  of  his  wonderful  courtesy 
and  modesty,  allied  to  intellectual  integ- 
rity. Many  members  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club  have  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
the  veteran  philosopher,  his  genial  ways, 
his  clear-sighted  talk,  his    fair-minded- 
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ness  and  his  urbanity.    In  appearance  he 
might    be   taken    for   a    septuagenarian 
rather  than    an  octogenarian.     He    still 
reads    his    correspondence    without    eye- 
glasses, and  his  hearing  powers  are  above 
the  average.     It  may  interest    some    to 
know  that  Mr.  Spencer's  autobiography, 
already   referred   to,   written   before   he 
went    to    live    in 
London,    extends 
to    two    volumes, 
and  is  now  print- 
ed,    although     it 
will  not  be   pub- 
lished   while     he 
lives. 

In     1882     Mr. 
Spencer    visited 
the  United  States, 
and    spent    some 
time  in  promoting 
an    Anti-Aggres- 
sive  League,   the 
aim  of  which  was 
to  oppose  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of 
the    Empire.      It 
was  not   success- 
ful,and  the  labour 
involved    in    pro- 
moting it  was  somei 
ous   to   his    health, 
doubtless  much  to 
his  side  of  the  conti 
it  may  be  affirmed 
dence  that  it  is  not 
fence    of    industrial 
military    discipline 
as  a  safeguard  of  s 
the  fosterer  of  patri 
Mr.  Spencer's  ach: 
have  lain. 

In  the  year  1889 
house   in   Avenue   I 
Park,  London,  whei 
During  these  eight 
tinuous  progress  wii 
the  Synthetic  Philos 
in  the  ethical  field, 
had  been  published 
1879,  and  a  fifth  the 
with  an  appendix,  < 
criticisms — had  been  issuen  in  1007.     in 
1892  the  first  volume  of  the  Principles  of 
Ethics    was    published     ( in    which    the 
"Data"  were  reprinted  as  the  first  part), 
the  "Inductions  of  Ethics"  as  the  second, 
and  the  "Ethics  of  Individual    Life"  as 


third.  In  1893  a  second  volume  of  the 
"Principles"  was  issued,  the  first  part 
dealing  with  "Justice"  {which,  however, 
had  been  already  published  in  1891),  the 
second  with  "Negative  Beneficence,"  and 
the  third  with  "Positive  Beneficence;" 
these  three  being  subsections  of  The 
Ethics  of  Social  Life,  as  the  former  three 
were  sections  of  The  Ethics 
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Herbert  Spencer :    The  Man  and  the  Philosopher 


When  his  System  of  Philosophy  drew 
near  completion  it  occurred  to  many  in 
Kngland  that  a  congratulatory  address 
should  be  presented  to  him,  and  that  his 
portrait  should  be  painted  for  the  British 
nation.  Having  throughout  his  life  de- 
clined the  offer  of  many  addresses  and 
titles,  he  was  reluctant  to  accept  this  lat- 
est proposition,  and  tried  to  stop  it ;  but 
w  hen  he  found  that  those  who  had  or- 
ganised it  belonged  to  almost  every 
school  of  thought,  including  those  who 
differed  from  him  as  to  the  very  root  of 
his  Philosophy,  he  yielded. 

Since  1871  Mr.  Spencer  has  received 
the  Doctor's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  St.  Andrews,  Bologna,  Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh,  and  Buda-Pesth; 
he  is  foreign  member  or  correspondent 
of  the  Academies  of  Rome,  Turin. 
Naples,  Paris,  Philadelphia,  Copen- 
hagen, Brussels,  Vienna,  Milan ;  and 
he  has  the  Prussian  Order  Pour  U 
Merite. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
one  who  has  followed  Mr.  Spencer's  long 
career  can  fail  to  have  noted — however 
much  he  differs  from  him — his  supreme 
intellectual  sincerity,  and  his  patient  sci- 
entific labour  in  multitudinous  fields, 
along  with  his  remarkable  power  of  del- 
egating research  to  fellow- workers.  This 
has  been  combined  with  a  very  clear  ap- 
praisal of  the  results  reached  at  every 
stage.  We  have  no  parallel  to  it  in  the 
nineteenth-century  work  of  England  ex- 
cept in  the  achievements  of  Charles  Dar- 
win. Both  men  have  done  architectonic 
things,  and  both  have  been  indifferent  to 
temporary  reward.  There  is  a  serene  po- 
tency in  the  man  who  can  isolate  himself 
from  a  crowd  of  admirers  and  imitators, 
and  devote  his  solitude  to  the  continuous 
elaboration  of  a  system  which  he  himself 
magnificently  organised.  Knowing  well 
the  difference  between  notoriety  and 
fame,  he  has  been  regardless  of  both  in 
his  devotion  to  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  he  will  be  remembered  for 
these  things  by  posterity  as  well  as,  or 
much  more  than,  for  his  work  as  a  con- 
servative iconoclast.  He  has  seen,  as  few 
have  done,  the  truth  of  Tennyson's  lines: 

He  is  the  true  conservative 

Who  lops  the  mouldered  branch  away. 


From  his  estimate  of  the  root  prin- 
ciple of  the  Idealistic  Philosophy,  from 
his  doctrines  of  Causality,  Substance 
and  Force,  from  his  speculative  Nes- 
cience, from  much  in  his  Ethics,  from  his 
mode  of  classifying  the  Sciences,  I  hap- 
pen to  differ;  but  I  yield  to  no  one  living 
in  my  admiration  for  what  he  has  done 
for  the  world.  It  is  surely  something  for 
a  man  who  lives  within  an  intellectual 
fortress  buttressed  round  about  by  the 
armour-plates   of   modern    science,   and 
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protected  by  artillery  of  his  own  devis- 
ing, to  have  lived  to  see  so  many  con- 
quests silently  achieved ;  or,  to  change 
the  illustration,  that  one  who  has  sown 
intellectual  seed  in  early  manhood 
should  live  to  see  large  harvests  spring- 
ing from  it,  and  garnered  in  his  age. 
Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

William  Knight. 


THE  POPULAR  SONGS  OF  SPAIN 


While  popular  songs  can  hardly  be 
said  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
literature  of  other  nations,  in  Spain  they 
are  not  only  the  most  widely  spread  form 
of  art,  but  the  only  literature  of  the 
people  and  the  best  expression  of  its  life 
and  thoughts.  The  reason  of  this  par- 
ticularity is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
reunion  of  two  characteristics  of  the 
Spaniard — his  intense  artistic  tastes  and 
his  sad  illiteracy.  The  average  Iberian 
likes  poetry,  but  cannot  read  it ;  novels 
and  those  forms  of  art  which  are  circu- 
lated by  means  of  the  printing-press  do 
not  reach  him ;  although  nearly  always 
born  in  southern  Spain,  the  popular  song 
does  not  need  the  printing-press  to  reach 
the  other  end  of  the  peninsula.  Like 
the  swift  spring  swallow,  it  flies  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  everywhere  in  the  air, 
everywhere  greeted  with  pleasure.  It  is 
sung  without  having  ever  been  read  or 
even  learnt. 

And  what  contributes  to  make  the 
Spanish  copla  so  popular  is  its  marvel- 
lous adaptation  to  the  soul  of  the  people 
— that  is,  the  simplicity  of  the  feelings 
expressed  in  it  and  the  power  with  which 
it  expresses  them.  Complicated  develop- 
ments, "psychological  analyses,"  are  out 
of  place  in  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shares  with  the  highest  forms  of  art  the 
privilege  of  multiplying  the  channels 
through  which  the  artist  places  himself 
in  communication  with  the  soul.  To  the 
mere  description  that  a  book  can  give,  it 
adds  the  triple  power  of  the  human  voice, 
with  its  significant  inflexions ;  of  music, 
with  its  stirring  harmonies,  and  of  a 
continual  adaptation  and  readjustment 
of  the  features,  gestures  and  attitude  of 
the  singer  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
he  is  uttering. 

But,  besides  the  popularity  which  they 
enjoy  in  their  native  land,  the  Spanish 
songs  derive  a  particular  interest  from 
the  couleur  locale,  of  which  they  are  full. 
They  are  always  Spanish,  and  deeply  so. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Spanish  novel 
nor  even  of  the  recent  drama.  The 
modern  literature  of  Spain  is  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  French  mind.  La 
Espuma,  of  Valdes,  might  as  well  have 
been  written  by  Zola.  Between  Emilia 
Pardo  Bazan  and  Guy  de  Maupassant 
there  is  sometimes  but  the  difference  of 


the  surroundings,  and  Galdos  wrote  some 
declamatory  rowans  A  these  like  George 
Sand ;  but  the  humble  authors  of  the 
songs  which  delight  the  peasants  of 
Spain  stand  above  all  criticisms  of  that 
nature.  They  do  not  read  French  novels. 
Many  of  them  do  not  read  any  novels  at 
all.  They  draw  their  inspiration,  not 
from  books,  but  from  the  common  people 
among  whom  they  live  and  to  whom  they 
belong.  Thus,  while  originality  departs 
somewhat  from  the  higher  forms  of 
Spanish  literature,  it  has  found  a  refuge 
in  a  class  of  productions  which  men  of 
letters  have  for  a  long  time  contemptu- 
ously ignored.  In  Spain,  literature  and 
dress  have  had  a  common  destiny.  In 
the  upper  classes  they  have  become 
nearly  uniform  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  the  lower  classes  they 
have  preserved  their  national  integrity. 
The  Spaniard  who  wears  a  top  hat 
whistles  Halevy's  operas  and  reads  trans- 
lations of  Daudet.  Those  who  wear 
sombreros  calanes  know  nothing  but  the 
old  songs  of  sunny  Spain. 

Ninety  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  these  are 
love  songs.  The  love  which  they  sing  is 
not,  however,  the  strong,  calm  affection 
sung  by  the  Northern  poets.  It  is  a 
fierce  and  restless  passion,  full  of  sus- 
picion and,  above  all,  permeated  with 
a  strange,  almost  morbid,  melancholy. 
Jealousy  seems  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
it,  and  is  the  principal  theme  of  many 
copias.  Some  readers  may  object  to  our 
calling  the  following  carcelera  a  love 
song.  We  used  the  word  "love"  for  lack 
of  a  more  comprehensive  one. 

Por  matar  a  una  mujer 

Me  cogio  la  ultima  pena. 

Me  cambia  el  Rey  la  condena, 

Y  comieuza  el  padeeer, 
Amarrado  a  la  cadena. 

I  Ay !  del  Ay!  que  del  alma  llega. 

Campo  Santo  de  Jerez, 
Si  clla  en  ti  resuscitara, 

Y  a  mi  me  soltasc  el  Juez, 

Antes  de  verle  la  car  a. 

I  Ay!  del  Ay  I  que  del  alma  llega. 

For  murdering  a  woman — I  was  condemned 
to  die— The  King  commuted  my  punishment 
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— And  my  sufferings  begin. — I  am  bound  to  Cuando  i  ti  tc  esten  poniendo 

the   chain. — Alasl      Alas!    from   the   depth   of  La  sortija  de  brillantcs, 

my  soul  1  A  mi  me  estaran  poniendo 

_                   ,  ,         ,,,,,,.  Cuatro  velas  por  delantc. 
Cemetery  of  Jerez! — If  she  should  revive  in 

thee,— And   should  the  judge  release  me,— I  I  have  been  told  that  thou  art  betrothed  ;— 

would  kill  her  again,— Without  even  looking  So  people  say,— And  all  will  be  in  one  day.— 

at  her  face.— Alas !     Alas !  from  the  depth  of  Thy  marriage  and  my  death. 

m'  *°ul '  When  to  thee  is  given— The  diamond  ring. 

The  idea  of  death  occurs  frequently  in  ~»   me   shal1    te   S^en-Four    candles,    set 

these  songs :                                                _  before  me 

Me  han  dicho  de  que  te  casas;  The  "four  candles"  are  an  allusion  to 

Asi  lo  dice  la  gente;  the   Spanish  custom   of  keeping  lighted 

Y  todo  sera  en  un  dia,  candles  night  and  day  near  the  dead  until 

11  muerte.  the   burial.     More  realistic   still   is   the 
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mention  of  death  i 

deria: 

Denlro  de  la  sepultura 

Y  de  gusanos  roido, 

Se  han  de  encontrar  en  mi 

Senas  de  liaberte  querido. 

When  in  the  grave — The  worm 
me, — One  shall  still  find  in  my  i 
of  my  love  for  thee. 


the  following  ron- 


one  class  of  artists,  but  an  inherent  fea- 
ture of  the  national  temperament. 
Some  coplas  are  extremely  graceful : 

Nace  amor  como  planta 

En  el  corazon. 

El  carifio  la  riega. 

La  seca  el  rigor, 


Such  a  realism  is  frequently  exhibited 
in  these  songs  whenever  the  feeling  to 
be  depicted  is  of  a  sad  or  of  an  awe- 
inspiring  nature.  They  are  also  notice- 
able in  the  music.  In  the  carcelera  re- 
produced above  some  of  the  verses  are 
real  howlings  of  pain.  These  tendencies 
seem  to  show  that  the  love  for  the  horri- 
ble and  the  repellent,  so  apparent  in  the 
works  of  the  Spanish  painters,  especially 
in  those  of  Ribeira  and  of  Valdes  Leal, 
is  not  a  peculiarity  of  one  epoch,  nor  of 


Pensamiento  que  vuelas 
Mas  que  las  aves, 
Lie  vale  ese  suspiro, 
A  quien  tu  sabes ; 
Y  dile  a  mi  amor 
Que  tengo  su  retrato 
En  el  <: 


Love  springs  like  a  plant — In  the  heart;— 
Affection  waters  it. — But  it  is  withered  by 
harshness, — And  if  it  takes  root — When  you 
pull  it  up  you  tear  out  with  it— A  part  of  the 
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Thouglit  which  flies— Faster  than  birds,— 
Carry  this  sigh — to  her  whom  thou  knowest, 
— And  tell  my  love — That  I  keep  her  portrait — 
In  my  heart 

Others  are  distinctly  merry  in  their 
theme ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
these  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  the 
best.  The  genius  of  the  nation  is  not 
seen  in  that  direction.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  difference  which 
manifests  itself,  in  that  respect  as  in 
every  other,  between  the  songs  of  Spain 
and  the  productions  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
The  modern  French  ekansonnier  sneers 
and  laughs  at  everything.  He  is  cynically 
indifferent  to  both  virtue  and  vice.  He 
is  witty  and  comical,  but  never  senti- 
mental. He  shuns  displays  of  passion  of 
any  kind,  and  does  not  believe  in  love. 
Love  and  passion  are  the  very  soul  of  the 
Spanish  song. 

A  fact  worth  noticing  is  that,  in  the 
matter  of  popular  songs,  Italy  stands 
between  Spain  and  France.  The  rispetti 
and  stornelli  of  Tuscany  and  Sicily  have 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  Spanish  coPlas, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the 
Spanish  vocables  found  in  the  Neapolitan 
dialect,  many  Neapolitan  songs  are  dis- 
tinctly French  in  tone,  ideas  and  humour. 
Of  the  three  great  European  races  which 
live  side  by  side  in  France,  two,  the 
Alpine  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found 


in  Italy;  one  only,  the  Mediterranean, 
fills  Spain.  Here,  perhaps,  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  many  facts  that  neither 
geography  nor  history  in  its  present  state 
can  explain. 

The  best  cop  las  are,  perhaps,  those  in 
which  the  singer  evokes  the  sad,  yet 
sweet,  memories  of  a  remote  past.  Trans- 
lation deprives  of  most  of  its  charm  the 
following  passage  of  a  petenera: 

Dejame,  memoria  Iriste. 

No  me  estis  atormcntando. 

jSe  la  quise  6  no  la  quise?  .  .  . 

N&a  dt  mi  coraidnl 

I  Se  la  quise  6  no  la  quise  ?  .  .  . 

No  me  estasl    Ay  I  recordando 

No  me  estas  atormentando. 


Away  from  me,  sad  memories  1 — Do  not 
torment  me. — Did  I  love  her?  Did  I  not?  .  .  . 
—Child  of  my  heart!— Did  I  love  her?  Did 
I  not?  .  .  .  — AlasI  Do  not  recall  the  past 
to  me. — Away  from  me,  sad  memories! — Do - 
not  torment  me. 

The  majority  of  the  coplas  are  com- 
posed in  the  province  which  in  past  times 
gave  Spain  her  greatest  painters,  and 
which  gives  her  now  her  toreros.  The 
use  of  Andalusian  words  and  abbrevia- 
tions often  betrays  this  origin.  Catalonia 
is  the  only  province  which  is  not  con- 
genial to  them.    Not  only  the  language, 
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but  also  the  customs,  of  the  people  there 
serve  as  a  barrier.  While  Seville  sings, 
Barcelona  works.  The  Catalans  distrust 
and  despise  the  Andalusians.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  ant  and  the  grasshopper. 

The  Spanish  popular  songs  are  divided 
into  many  classes,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  seguidillas,  the  malaguenas,  the 
rondenas,  the  peteneras  and  the  car- 
ceieras. 

Most  of  them  are  suitable  dancing  airs, 
but  the  seguidillas  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
being  preferred  for  that  purpose  all  over 
the  Peninsula.  They  were  known  in  the 
time  of  Cervantes,  and  were  probably 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  the  province 
of  Ciudad  Real.  They  consist  of  a 
stanza  of  four  verses,  followed  by  a  trip- 
let as  a  refrain.  When  the  rhyme  has 
been  at  all  observed  by  the  author,  the 
second  verse  rhymes  with  the  fourth,  and 
the  fifth  with  the  seventh. 

The  malaguenas  and  rondenas  derive 
their  names  from  the  cities  of  Malaga 
and  Ronda.  They  are  thought  to  be  of 
Moorish  origin,  and,  as  their  probable 
Moorish  prototypes,  consist  of  stanzas 
of  four  verses,  the  first  and  last  verses 
being  repeated. 

Careeleras  are  songs  in  which  a  pris- 
oner laments  his  fate.  Although  the 
number  of  these  strange  coflas  is  sur- 
prisingly great,  they  differ  but  little  in 
their  theme  of  the  one  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  They  enjoy  certainly  a  greater 
popularity  in  Spain  than  anywhere  else; 
but  they  are  also  found  in  Sicily,  where 
they  are  called  carcerati. 

The  peteneras  deserve  a  special  men- 
tion. 

The  words  are  the  only  thing  that 
vary  in  several  peteneras.  The  air  is 
always  the  same,  and  is  melancholic  in 
the  extreme. 

The  third  line  of  a  petenera  is  repeated, 
and  between  that  line  and  its  repetition 
an  exclamation,  such  as  "Oh,  lonely 
days!"  or  "Child  of  my  heart"  or  "Oh, 
Christ  upon  the  cross,"  is  thrown  in. 
This  is  generally  made  to  agree  in  each 
stanza  with  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
or  of  the  following  sentence,  but  some- 
times it  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
either.  The  first  two  verses  of  the  stanza 
are  repeated  at  the  end  of  it.  Sung  by 
professionals,  especially  by  gipsies — who 
excel  in  the  composing  and  rendering  of 


the  long-guitar  preludes  of  these  songs — 
peteneras  rarely  fail  to  draw  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  One  petenera 
says: 

Quien  te  Uam6  Petenera 
No  ba  sabido  darte  nombre 
Que  te  debid  de  poner, 
Nina  de  mi  corazdn, 
Que  te  debid  de  poner, 
Perdici6n,  Ay  I  de  los  hombres. 
Quien  te  llam6  Petenera 
No  ha  sabido  darte  nombre. 

Whoever  called  thee  Petenera — Knew  not 
the  proper  name— which  ought  to  be  given  thee, 
— Child  of  my  heart! — which  ought  to  be  given 
thee,— Perdition,  alas !  of  men.— Whoever  called 
thee  Petenera — Knew  not  how  to  name  thee. 

And  the  greatest  of  Spain's  modern 
novelists,  now  known  to  the  American 
public  through  many  translations,  Pala- 
cio  Valdeis,  in  La  Hermana  San  Suipicio, 
describes  thus  the  mysterious  power  of 
the  wild,  gloomy  music  and  passionate 
words  of  these  meridional  songs : 

"...  I  said,  for  the  sake  of  saying  some- 
thing :" 

"—This  is  a  Petenera,  is  it  not!" 

" — You  show  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, answered  Suarez,  laughing.  It  is  a  Mola- 
guena  of  the  very  heart  of  the  Perchel,  sung 
with  much  style  and  the  grace  of  God." 

"This  answer  left  me  somewhat  abashed. 
The  sister  saw  it,  and,  glancing  affectionately 
at  me,  she  said:" 

" — Here  is  a  Petenera  ...  for  you :" 

La  Virgen  de  la  Esperanza, 
La  que  se  adora  en  San  Gil, 
Aquella  Sefiora  sabe, 
/  Cristo  de  la  Espiraci&n! 
Aquella  Sefiora  sabe 
Lo  que  he  llorado  por  ti. 
La  Virgen  de  la  Esperanza, 
La  que  se  adora  en  San  Gil. 

The  Virgin  of  Hope,— The  one  whom  they 
worship  in  San  Gil, — This  Lady  knows, — Oh! 
Christ  upon  the  cross, — This  Lady  knows — 
How  often  I  wept  for  thee. — The  Virgin  of 
Hope,— The  one  whom  they  worship  in  San 
Gil. 

"The  cop  la  and  the  slightly  harsh  and  trem- 
bling voice  of  the  sister  made  such  a  deep 
impression  upon  me  that  I  felt  as  if  all  the 
fibres  of  my  heart  were  quivering.    A  strange 
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chill  passed  over  my  body,  and  my  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  which  only  considerable  effort 
could  keep  back." 
"Again  she  sang:" 

Por  Dios  te  lo  pido,  nifia, 

Y  te  lo  pido  llorando, 
Que  no  le  cuenles  a  nadie 
iCristo  de  la  EsfiraciAnl 
Que  no  le  cuenles  a  nadie 
Lo  que  a  mi  me  esta  pasando. 
Por  Dios  te  lo  pido,  nina, 

Y  te  lo  pido  llorando. 

In  God's  name  I  pray  thee,  girl,— And  I  pray 
thee  in  tears,— Not  to  tell  anybody,— Oh! 
Christ  upon  the  cross, — Not  to  tell  anybody — 
What  is  happening  to  mc. — In  God's  name  I 
pray  thee,  girl,— And  I  pray  thee  in  tears. 


"AH  but  me, — who  was  suffocated  by  emo- 
tion,— burst  into  applause." 

The  peteneras  are  among  the  oldest 
songs  of  Spain.  They  are  more  fre- 
quently obscure  in  their  meaning  than 
other  folk  songs.  They  also  contain  more 
of  a  somewhat  wild,  but  often  beautiful, 
poetry.  They  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the 
charm,  as  well  as  the  defects,  of  the 
coplas.  In  them  more  than  in  other  songs 
the  Spanish  soul  reveals  itself,  passion- 
ate, fierce  yet  melancholic  and  resignated, 
dark  yet  flashing  with  sudden  lights,  full 
of  contrasts,  because  it  has  gloomy  re- 
cesses. 

Gustave  Michaud. 


LITE  P^A  POr'     P  A  PU  S 


Thrown  into  comparative  darkness  by 
the  splendour  that  now  surrounds  the 
name  of  Balzac,  the  fame  of  George  Sand 
has  in  the  latter  years  grown  somewhat 
dim.  Attention  has  just  been  called  back 
to  her  name  by  a  touching  ceremony 
which  took  place  in  a  small  and,  but  for 
her  unknown  village  of  the  Department 
of  Creuse,  Gargilesse,  on  August  11.  By 
the  care  of  the  French  Academy,  which 
certainly  would  have  given  her  a  seat 
were  it  not  for  her  sex,  a  tablet  was 
placed  on  a  very  modest  house,  recalling 
that  there  she  spent  part  of  her  time  from 
1849  to  1876.  Her  country  residence  was 
situated  a  few  miles  away  from  Gargi- 
lesse, in  the  Chateau  de  Nohant,  where 
she  dispensed  a  very  liberal  hospitality. 
"La  bonne  dame  de  Nohant"  was  known 
all  around  for  her  kind  deeds  and  her  in- 
exhaustible charity.  But  she  sometimes 
grew  tired  of  the  crowds  by  which  she 
was  surrounded  on  her  lordly  estate. 
This  happened  especially  when,  after 
thinking  out  the  plan  of  a  new  novel,  the 
great  writer  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
for  her  to  transfer  on  paper  what  up  tq 


that  time  had  had  existence  only  in  her 
fertile  imagination.  She  then  needed 
more  calm  than  she  could  enjoy  at  No- 
hant. A  very  short  carriage  ride  took 
her  to  the  little  rustic  "maisonnette"  in 
Gargilesse,  where  she  occupied  two  small 
kalsomined  rooms,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
French  literature  was  enriched  by  one 
more  masterpiece.  Thus,  on  May  29, 
1858,  an  entry  in  her  diary  recorded  the 
completion  at  Gargilesse  of  Elle  et  Lui, 
begun  there  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
same  month. 

Needless  to  say  that  George  Sand  had 
been  attracted  to  Gargilesse  by  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  surroundings,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  banks  of  the  river  Creuse 
and  the  torrent  of  Gargilesse.  Never  has 
she  been  better  inspired  by  her  love  of 
nature  than  in  the  beautiful  Voyage  au- 
tour  d'un  Village,  in  which  she  describes 
the  rolling  country  in  the  verdure  of 
which  her  summer  den  lay  hidden. 

An  event  very  different  in  its  nature 
from  the  Gargilesse  ceremony,  an  auction 
sale  of  real  estate,  has  again  brought  into 
public  notice  another  spot,  the  scene  for- 
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mcrly  of  many  an  event  of  literary  impor- 
tance. "Le  Grenier  des  Goncourt,"  as 
the  house  on  the  Boulevard  de  Mont- 
morency, occupied  first  by  the  Goncourt 
brothers,  then  by  Edmond  alone,  was 
usually  called  among  literary  men,  has 
been  sold  by  the  executors  of  Edmond's 
will,  and  63,000  francs  are  added  thereby 
to  the  funds  of  the  Academie  des  Gon- 
court. 

The  books  of  the  month  have  been 
rather  of  a  serious  character.  The  novels 
had,  generally,  been  published  earlier,  so 
as  to  be  on  the  book-stalls  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  regular  summer  exodus. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  among  the  new 
publications  is  one  that  will  not  attract 
the  public  at  large,  and  which  is  not  in 
the  French  language.  It  is  the  new  edi- 
tion, published  by  my  old  friend  and 
teacher,  Paul  Meyer,  of  the  Provencal 
poem,  Le  Roman  de  Flamenco.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
Paul  Meyer  had  given  a  fair  edition  of 
the  text  of  the  then  almost  unknown 
poem.  It  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  gems  of  Provencal  literature,  in 
which  it  is,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Chanson  de  la  Croisade  des  Albi- 
geois,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
beautiful  long  composition.  This  new 
edition  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  most  schol- 
arly labours.  I  call  the  attention  of  lovers 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  volume,  the  only  one 
out  thus  far,  of  the  new  Flamenco,  con- 
tains a  very  full  vocabulary  which  fills  no 
less  than  one  hundred  pages.  As  a  full, 
modern,  up-to-date  lexicon  of  the  old 
Provencal  language  is  not  in  existence, 
this  special  vocabulary,  due  to  the  great- 
est master  of  Provencal  philology,  will 
be  of  invaluable  assistance. 

To  another  of  the  professors  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  Professor  Crousli, 
we  are  indebted  for  a  volume  which  will 
henceforth  be  indispensable  to  any  stu- 
dent of  the  classical  period  of  French 
literature,  Bossuet  et  le  Protestantisme. 
The  book  is,  of  course,  greatly  historical. 
In  history  proper  I  must  mention, 
though  not  coming  from  Paris,  the  first 
volume  of  an  extended  Histoire  de  Bel- 
gique,  by  M.  H.  Pirenne.  There  was  no 
good  complete  history  of  Belgium.  There 
will  be  one  now.  The  volume  just  pub- 
lished stops  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.     Its  successors  will  be 


awaited  with  impatience  by  all  serious 
students  of  European  history.  M.  Emile 
Thomas  gives  us  a  very  readable  book, 
the  composition  of  which  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  great  success  of  Quo  Vadis, — Pc- 
trone,  VEnvers  de  la  Sociiti  Romaine. 
Senator  Paul  Strauss's  U Assistance  So- 
ciale  will  appeal  specially  to  investigators 
of  sociological  questions,  while  the  reader 
of  an  economic  and  political  turn  of  mind 
will  find  a  great  deal  to  interest  him  in 
fidouard  Lockroy's  Du  Weser  a  la  Vis- 
tule,  a  series  of  studies  on  Germany's  war 
and  merchant  navy. 

Georges  Duruy's  Pour  la  Justice  et 
pour  HArmke  is  a  kind  of  aftermath  of  the 
Dreyfus  case.  The  title  of  the  book  asso- 
ciates with  each  other  two  words  which, 
in  the  conflict  of  passions  which  is  now 
fast  passing  into  history,  too  many  people 
had  opposed  to  each  other. 

I  have  to  mention  now  two  curious 
co-operative  volumes,  dealing,  one  from 
a  historical,  the  other  from  a  contempora- 
neous, point  of  view,  with  the  social  and 
moral  conditions  of  France.  The  first, 
L'CEuvre  Soctale  de  la  Revolution,  has 
an  introduction  by  £mile  Faguet.  The 
other,  Les  Prolktaires  Intellectuels  de  la 
France,  presents  itself  under  the  patron- 
age of  Henry  Berenger. 

Still  more  co-operative,  since  they 
consist  mostly  of  interviews,  are  two 
other  volumes  recently  published.  Jules 
Huret,  whose  name  is  on  the  title-page 
of  one,  may  be  called  the  king  of  French 
interviewers.  His  Evolution  Litthaire 
has  remained  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  on  the  literary  history  of 
France  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
This  time  he  has  interviewed  actors,  ac- 
tresses, dramatists  and  theatrical  man- 
agers; and  what  they  said  to  him,  or 
what  he  thinks  they  said  to  him,  is  re- 
corded in  an  amusing  volume,  Loges  et 
Coulisses. 

M.  Charles  Legras  took  his  interviews, 
not  on  the  boulevards,  but  north  of  the 
Channel;  and  his  book,  Chez  nos  Con- 
temp  orains  d'Angleterre,  is  one  more 
proof  of  the  growing  interest  taken  by  the 
French  in  other  nations. 

We  have  two  good  monographs  of 
sixteenth-century  men;  one,  by  M.  Au- 
guste  Hamon,  deals  with  a  rather  for- 
gotten character,  the  humanist  Jean 
Bouchet;  the  other,  by  M.  Henri  Cha- 
mard,  gives  us  the  best  account  thus  far 
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brag  of  a 


could  not  be 

genteel  refine- 

unodations.      I 

ii,  and  told  that 

lie  Spencah  House, 

'P,  was  not  in  the  fust 

i:iy  tavern  South  could 

i  ning  accommodations  due 

He  pushed  back  the  money, 

uce  we  wah  both  intending  to 

:  could  easily  test  the  mattah 

ordah  the  rooms,  and  if 
for  a  gentleman's  corn- 


are  to  be  found  in  them,  the  treat  will  be 

siridson,  sah.'    I  found  that  the  Spencah 

.  •'.■  was  a  finely  arranged   tavern   in   some 

■■cts ;  there  was  apparently  little  to  be  de- 

'!.  sah,  but  when  that  little  is  the  essential 

-:  of  life,  the  superfluities  do  not  count  There 

■!i  carpets  on  the  floah  of  the  halls;  there 

.ah  niggers  in  every  corner  of  the  office;  there 

..r  as  polite  a  gentleman,  with  as  neat  a  shirt 

'som  and  as  fine  a  pin,  as  you  ever  saw, 

ah,  behind  a  hotel  desk.    'Take  the  gentlemen 

ro  their  rooms,'  he  said,  and,  addressing  me, 

'if  there  is  anything  wanting,  let  me  know, 

-ah.' 

"  'Certainly,  sah.' 

"As  soon  as  I  stepped  into  the  room,  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  no  preparations  for  real  com- 
fort had  been  made.  There  was  a  richly 
dressed  bed,  sah;  a  fine  looking-glass,  a  bureau 
fit  for  a  wedding  trip,  lace  curtains,  thick  car- 
pet, two  or  three  rugs,  sah;  hot  and  cold 
water  to  wash  with — to  wash  with,  sah.  The 
stranger  stepped  into  the  room  as  I  did,  and 
stood  watching  me  as  I  turned  from  one  object 
to  anothah,  looking  for  the  very  necessaries 
of  life,  and  at  last,  as  I  turned  back  to  him,  he 
asked,  'Anything  wanting?' 

"  'There  is,  sah.  It  is  as  I  told  you.  The 
room  is  for  misses  and  children,  and  the  first 
requisite  for  a  gentleman's  rest  and  comfort 
is  wanting  from  this  tavern,  sah.  When  you 
get  North  of  the  rivah,  sah,  as  I  told  you, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  true  hospitality,  sah.' 
"He  stood  looking  at  me,  as  if  lightning 
had  shocked  him. 

"  'The  place  speaks  for  itself,'  I  said,  and  I 
pointed  to  the  washstand.  'There  is  hot  water. 
sah,  but  it  is  for  babies  to  wash  in,  sah. 
There  is  a  lonesome  glass,  one  glass,  my 
friend,'  and  I  pointed  to  the  tumbler,  'one 
glass.  A  gentleman  expects  companv  sah,  and 
it  are  the  duty  of  a  tavern-keeper  to  prepare 
to  lodge  gentlemen.  There  is  no  sugah  on  the 
bureau ;  there  is  no  sugah  on  the  washstand. 
Are  we  roustabouts;  are  our  throats  copper- 
lined,  "sah  ?  When  a  gentleman  travels  all  day 
and  comes  to  his  room  with  a  dusty  throat, 
a  smoke-dry  tongue,  parched  lips,  and  a  bottle 
of  fine  old  Bourbon  in  his  valise,  looking  for 
home  comforts  and  hospitality  such  as  he  pays 
for  at  foah  dollars  a  day,  he  should  have  some 
consideration  shown  him.  No,  sab,  carpets 
and  looking-glasses  are  well  enough  in  their 
place,  but  if  a  tavern  cannot  afford  comforts 
for  a  gentleman  of  cultah,  it  had  better  make 
less  display  of  such  things  as  these.  What's 
the  use  of  hot  water,  if  you  can't  get  a  glass 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GROCERY   AND  THE   V 


The  village  circle  in  the  grocery  of  Mr. 
Cumback  was  fairly  complete  that  evening,  a 
representative  body  of  citizens,  as  usual,  having 
assembled  at  early  candle-light  The  illiterate 
Corn-Bug,  Colonel  Luridson,  the  village  clerk, 
little  Sammy  Drew,  the  widow's  son,  Judge 
Elford,  Professor  Drake  and  others  whom  we 
need  not  name  were  present.  The  man  who 
attempted  to  tell  the  first  story  arose,  and  for 
a  moment  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  un- 
decided how  to  begin. 

"Sit  down,  Sheepshead,"  said  Chimney  Bill 

"Who's  a  sheepshead?" 

"Hold  your  head  to  the  stove  while  I  tell 
a  story  that  came  to  mind  when  I  cotch  you 
trying  to  move  your  jaws.  Warm  your  head, 
I  say." 

The  man  addressed  as  Sheepshead  sat  down, 
while  the  members  of  the  circle  turned  to  the 
intruding  speaker. 

"Men,  et  isn't  generally  known,  but  et's  a 
fact,  that  in  one  county  of  Kaintuck  the  women 
are  not  allowed  to  eat  any  kind  of  meat  but 

"What'er  you  givin'  us,  Chimney?" 
"Facts,  gents,  by  the  great  Sam  Hill,  facts; 
but  'lessen  you  promise  not  to  tetl  the  secret, 
I'll  not  give  the  snap  away.  Et's  a  valuable 
diski  very,  and  ought  to  be  patented ;  some  men 
would  give  their  farms  to  know  ct.  Cross  yer 
hearts  not  to  tell." 
"We're  mum,  Chimmy."  • 

"Wall,  here's  the  story  as  told  me  by  Captain 
Sam  Hill.  Colonel  Jargon,  who  died  over  on 
Blue  Gum  Fork  "bout  ten  years  ago,  said  thet 
when  he  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  fer  about 
six  months  the  soldiers  didn't  get  nothin'  to 
eat  but  sheep.  Et  war  sheep  fer  breakfast, 
sheep  fer  dinner  and  sheep  fer  supper.  When 
et  war  not  Iamb,  et  war  sheep,  and  when  et 
war  not  sheep  et  war  lamb.  The  men  didn't 
think  much  'bout  the  grub;  they  were  glad  to 
git  sheep.  The  weather  war  hot  and  et  war 
late  before  the  frost  come,  and  all  this  time 


the  men  were  eatin'  mutton.  One  hot  night 
the  company  turned  into  their  bunks  as  usual, 
and  durin'  the  night  a  norther  slipped  down, 
and  next  mornin'  the  air  war  full  of  snow. 
When  the  men  turned  out,  et  war  found  thet 
every  man's  jaws  war  set  tight  Not  a  feller 
could  git  his  teeth  apart.  Et  war  a  sudden 
attackt  of  a  new  complaint.  The  doctor  hadn't 
never  heard  of  sich  a  disease,  and  he  had 
cotched  et,  too.  Long  *bout  nine  o'clock  the 
clouds  broke  and  the  sun  come  out  and  then 
the  men's  mouths  begun  to  open.  Et  war  a 
curious  affliction.  The  next  night  another 
frost  come,  and  the  next  mornin'  the  men  hed 
the  same  trouble;  their  jaws  were  shet  tight 
ag'in.  The  doctor  gave  et  up  as  a  new  dis- 
ease ;  he  wrote  a  scientific  paper  for  a  medjcal 
journal  and  gave  et  a  long  Latin  name, 
Mexicojawshet,  er  some  thin'  like  thet,  an'  fer 
writin'  thet  paper  he  got  a  promotion,  and 
when  the  war  war  over,  he  war  made  per- 
fessor  in  one  of  the  oldest  medical  colleges  in 
America. 

"But  old  Nigger  Sam,  the  butcher,  laughed 
at  the  men,  and  said  the  disease  wouldn't  hurt 
'em,  and  as  he  was  the  only  man  free  from 
the  complaint,  he  war  watched  to  see  ef  he 
war  usin'  any  nigger  cure,  Et  war  found  that 
when  he  got  out  of  his  bunk  in  the  mornin'  he 
soaked  his  head  in  hot  water  the  first  thing, 
and  when  the  captain  called  him -up  to  explain, 
he  gives  the  whole  snap  away.  Et  didn't  make 
no  difference  while  the  weather  war  warm, 
but — "    Chimney  Bill  stopped. 

"Guess  what  caused  the  disease,"  he  asked. 

"The  subject's  too  deep  for  me,"  answered 
the  village  clerk. 

"Give  it  up,  men?"  Chimney  appealed  to  the 

"Yes.    What  was  the  trouble?" 

"The  fact  war,  the  heads  of  them  men  hed 
got  so  full  of  mutton  taller,  thet  when  thet 
cold  spell  struck  the  camp  et  sot  into  a  solid 
cake,  and  thet  cake  of  taller  held  their  jaws 
shet.  After  thet,  when  the  air  war  frosty,  the 
cook  war  ordered  to  stay  up  all  night  and  boil 
water,  so  thet  the  next  mornin'  the  sojers 
could  thaw  the  taller  in  their  beads  without 
waiting  fer  the  sun  to  rise.    The  sojers  kneeled 
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down  in  a  line  with  their  heads  stuck  oat  like 
turtles,    and  the  cook   went   down    the   row, 
pourin'  bilin'  hot  water  on  'em  as  rcg'Iar  as 
the  sun  rose." 
"What  are  you  givin'  us?"  asked  an  old 

"God's  truth,  es  sworn  to  by  Colonel  Jar- 
gon, who  died  on  Blue  Gum  Fork  "bout  ten 
years  ago.  When  he  come  back  from  the  war, 
he  never  give  his  wife  no  meat  but  mutton. 
The  men  "bout  diskivered  the  reason  fer  his 
die  tin'  his  ole  woman,  and  that's  why  in  thet 
country  the  women  ain't  none  of  'em  fed  no 
kind  of  meat  but  mutton." 

"Guess  the  taller  in  your  head  is  sofn'd 
now,"  the  facetious  story-teller  continued,  and 
seated  himself  amid  dapping  of  hands,  while 
the  man  addressed  as  Sheepshead  (and  who 
ever  afterward  was  called  Sheepshead)  arose. 
But  before  he  began,  Colonel  Luridson  inter- 
rupted. 

"Sheepshead,  if  you  please,  sah,  I  would 
like  to  ansah  a  question  the  judge  asked  just 
now,  and  will  be  obliged,  sah,  if  you  will 
grant  me  the  honah  of  the  floah,  sah." 

Down  sat  the  man  again,  while  Colonel 
Luridson  continued. 

"Well,  sah,  some  people  think  they  know 
what  makes  a  fust-class  hotel,  but  I  tell  you, 
gents,  there  is  no  use  in  leaving  Ole  Virginny 
or  Kaintuck,  if  you  want  to  live  high,  sah. 
I  have  tested  the  mattah,  sah,  and  am  not 
talking  at  random.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
travelling  through  the  North,  sah,  and  fell  in 
company  with  a  very  polite  man,  who  was 
complainin'  about  the  board  down  South.  He 
had  been  through  the  South  once,  and  in  a 
very  genteel  way  announced  that  no  hotel 
South  could  be  called  fust  class.  I  took  issue 
with  him,  as  in  honah  I  was  bound  to  do,  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
which  we  were  approaching,  could  brag  of  a 
fust-class  hotel.  Yes,  he  said,  the  Bunnett 
House  and  the  Spencah  House  could  not  be 
beat  anywhah  in  the  world  for  genteel  refine- 
ment, or  for  fust-class  accommodations.  I 
took  out  my  pocket-book,  sah,  and  told  that 
gent,  my  pile  against  his,  the  Spencah  House, 
where  we  proposed  to  stop,  was  not  in  the  fust 
rank,  sah,  and  that  any  tavern  South  could 
give  it  pointers  concerning  accommodations  due 
a  gentleman,  sah.  He  pushed  back  the  money, 
but  said  that  since  we  wah  both  intending  to 
stop  there,  we  could  easily  test  the  mattah 
without  betting. 

"  'AH  right,  sah,  you  ordah  the  rooms,  and  if 
all  the  arrangements  for  a  gentleman's  com- 


fort are  to  be  found  in  them,  the  treat  will  be 
on  Luridson,  sah.'  I  found  that  the  Spencah 
House  was  a  finely  arranged  tavern  in  some 
respects;  there  was  apparently  little  to  be  de- 
sired, sah,  but  when  that  little  is  the  essential 
part  of  life,  the  superfluities  do  not  count.  There 
wah  carpets  on  the  floah  of  the  halls;  there 
wah  niggers  in  every  corner  of  the  office ;  there 
war  as  polite  a  gentleman,  with  as  neat  a  shirt 
bosom  and  as  fine  a  pin,  as  you  ever  saw, 
sah,  behind  a  hotel  desk.  'Take  the  gentlemen 
to  their  rooms,'  he  said,  and,  addressing  me, 
'if  there  is  anything  wanting,  let  me  know, 
sah.* 

"  'Certainly,  sah.' 

"As  soon  as  I  stepped  into  the  room,  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  no  preparations  for  real  com- 
fort had  been  made.  There  was  a  richly 
dressed  bed,  sah ;  a  line  looking-glass,  a  bureau 
fit  for  a  wedding  trip,  lace  curtains,  thick  car- 
pet, two  or  three  rugs,  sah;  hot  and  cold 
water  to  wash  with— to  worn  with,  sah.  The 
stranger  stepped  into  the  room  as  I  did,  and 
stood  watching  me  as  I  turned  from  one  object 
to  anothah,  looking  for  the  very  necessaries 
of  life,  and  at  last,  as  I  turned  back  to  him,  he 
asked,  'Anything  wanting?' 

"  'There  is,  sah.  It  is  as  I  told  you.  The 
room  is  for  misses  and  children,  and  the  first 
requisite  for  a  gentleman's  rest  and  comfort 
is  wanting  from  this  tavern,  sah.  When  you 
get  North  of  the  rivah,  sah,  as  I  told  you, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  true  hospitality,  sah.' 

"He  stood  looking  at  me,  as  if  lightning 
had  shocked  him. 

"  'The  place  speaks  for  itself,'  I  said,  and  I 
pointed  to  the  washstand.  'There  is  hot  water, 
sah,  but  it  is  for  babies  to  wash  in,  sah. 
There  is  a  lonesome  glass,  one  glass,  my 
friend,'  and  I  pointed  to  the  tumbler,  'one 
glass.  A  gentleman  expects  company  sah,  and 
it  are  the  duty  of  a  tavern-keeper  to  prepare 
to  lodge  gentlemen.  There  is  no  sugah  on  the 
bureau ;  there  is  no  sugah  on  the  washstand. 
Are  we  roustabouts;  are  our  throats  copper- 
lined,  sah?  When  a  gentleman  travels  all  day 
and  comes  to  his  room  with  a  dusty  throat, 
a  smoke-dry  tongue,  parched  lips,  and  a  bottle 
of  fine  old  Bourbon  in  his  valise,  looking  for 
home  comforts  and  hospitality  such  as  he  pays 
for  at  foah  dollars  a  day,  he  should  have  some 
consideration  shown  him.  No,  sah,  carpets 
and  looking-glasses  are  well  enough  in  their 
place,  but  if  a  tavern  cannot  afford  comforts 
for  a  gentleman  of  cultah,  it  had  better  make 
less  display  of  such  things  as  these.  What's 
the  use  of  hot  water,  if  you  can't  get  a  glass 
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undah  the  spout,  and  where'*  the  comfort  of 
life  with  only  one  tumblah.  no  sugah,  no  mint 
and  two  gents?' 

"No,  sah,  the  Spencah  House  is  outclassed 
by  any  Virginny  or  Kaintucky  tavern  with  bare 
floors  and  wood  bannisters,  sah.  She  will 
have  to  climb  up  bighah,  sah." 

The'  story  of  Luridson  pleased  the  circle 
immensely,  the  burlesque  on  himself  and  the 
bit  of  irony  the  artful  story-teller  threw  into 
his  creation  were  highly  appreciated. 

Following  this  came  a  picturesque  bit  of 
satire  by  the  village  clerk,  in  which  Judge  El- 
ford  was  involved,  who,  however,  enjoyed  the 
dialogue,  because  it  was  both  ridiculous  and 
true.  Notwithstanding  his  dignity  when  on  the 
bench,  and  his  reserve  and  stateliness  when 
duty  called.  Judge  Elford  when  among  his 
neighbours  was  as  genial  and  cordial  as  any 
member  of  the  circle.  This  trait  can  be  best 
shown  by  repeating  the  aforenamed  dialogue, 
which  gave  the  entire  circle  much  pleasure,  for 
it  was  not  often  a  case  like  that  could  be  made 
against  their  loved  companion. 

"Do  you  remember  the  answer  Tommy 
Golding  gave  you,  judge,  when  he  appeared 
as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Tom  Snobbins,  who 
got  into  trouble  for  fighting  in  the  barroom 
of  the  Williams  House?" 

Judge  Elford  smiled. 

"Can  I  give  it,  judge?" 

"Stand  up,"  cried  the  chorus,  "stand  up." 

The  judge  nodded  and  the  lank  clerk  uprose. 

"Some  years  ago  the  bar  of  the  Williams 
House  was  in  one  corner  of  the  building,  but 
the  house  sat  too  far  back  from  the  pike  for 
convenience,  and  when  Dutch  Joe  opened  his 
saloon  across  the  road  business  suffered.  In 
order  to  meet  this  competition,  a  separate  room 
was  built  near  the  pike.  Tom  Snobbins  and 
Lon  Cumfrey  fell  against  each  other  in  the 
barroom  one  day  and  got  ugly,  each  swearing 
the  other  was  drunk.  They  didn't  get  to 
blows,  but  one  word  followed  another,  and . 
finally  a  feud  arose ;  they  got  into  law  and  the 
case  came  up  before  Judge  Elford."  The 
speaker  winked  at  the  judge. 

"Tommy  Golding,  the  Irish  hostler,  who 
also  assisted  as  barkeeper  of  the  Williams 
House,  was  the  sole  witness  of  the  quarrel, 
and  in  giving  his  evidence,  the  lawyer  asked 
a  formal  question  concerning  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  barroom,  and  whether  it  was  in 
the  tavern  proper  or  detached.  The  judge 
didn't  catch  Tommy's  reply  and  directed  him 
to  repeat  his  words, 

"An  pfwat  uuistion  air  ye  axin',  jidge?" 

"Where   is   the   barroom  of  the  Williams 


House  located  ?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  tavern,  or 
is  it  in  a  separate  building?" 

"An'  pfwat  air  ye  givin'  me,  jidge?  As 
moiny  toimes'es  oi  have  seen  you  standin'  up 
to  thet  bar  a-takin'  of  a  dhrink,  an'  now  you 
do  be  axin'  sich  quistions  av  the  loikes  af  me." 

Great  applause  followed  this  satire. 

"It's  your  turn  now,  judge,"  cried  a  spec- 

"Ves,"  chimed  in  the  circle,  "you're  in  for 
it,  judge." 

"I  beg  to  be  excused,  gentlemen.  I  have 
already,  it  seems,  contributed  my  share  to  the 
evening's  entertainment  Let  ua  hear  from 
Professor  Drake." 

The  professor  up  to  this  time  had  sat  with 
bowed  head,  taking  no  interest  in  the  stories 
or  the  speakers.  On  being  called  by  name,  be 
raised  his  head,  sighed,  and  then  dropped  it 
without  a  word. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  professor,"  said 
Judge  Elford. 

"I  am  thinking  of  a  child.  What  leads  my 
mind  from  these  scenes  and  your  trivial  stories 
to  him?  They  have  nothing  in  common.  I 
am  thinking  of  a  dirty  face,  a  dirty  face,"  he 
repeated,  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

"Tell  us  about  the  dirty  face." 

"You  are  acquainted  with  the  little  house, 
just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mt  Carmel  Pike, 
the  house  in  which  old  black  Ephraim  lived, 
and  which,  since  his  disappearance,  has  been 
deserted;  windowless  it  has  stood  these  many 

Professor  Drake  rested  bis  voice  a  second 
and  then  continued.  "It  is  empty  again. 
Following  this  short  sentence  came  another 
interlude,  when,  as  though  by  an  effort,  he 
added,  "A  very  dirty  face." 

What  could  be  troubling  our  village  teacher? 
Never  before  had  we  heard  him  speak  in  so 
desultory  a  manner.    Then  he  proceeded. 

"Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
school  session  a  gentle  tap  came  on  the  school- 
room door.  I  opened  it  and  ushered  in  a  boy 
about  ten  years  of  age,  leading  a  younger  boy 
by  the  hand.  They  stopped  and  looked  about 
in  a  frightened  manner  and  seemed  inclined 
to  retreat,  when  I  said  in  a  pleasant  tone, 
'Don't  be  afraid,  children.  Do  you  wish  to 
attend  school?' 

"  'We  do,  do  we,  Jim  and  me,'  spoke  the 
older  one  in  a  drawling  monotone.  He  held 
out  his  hand,  and  in  its  palm  rested  a  bright 
silver  quarter. 

"  'Ma'am  sed  fer  us  ter  come  ter  schule  'til 
the  wuth  ov  this  war  taken  out  in  larnin'.' 

"Dirty  and  ragged  were  these  boys,  dirtier 
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ud  more  ragged  than  ever  children  before 
were  seen  in  the  Stringtown  school.  I  re- 
turned the  money  and  seated  them  on  the  end 
of  a- bench,  away  from  the  other  children,  with 
whom  it  was  questionable  whether  they  should 
come  into  personal  contact  That  night  they 
were  detained  after  school  and  I  got  their 
history.  They  came  from  Grassy  Creek,  and 
with  a  sot  of  a  father  (as  I  learned  after- 
ward) and  a  mother  little,  if  any,  better  than 
he,  lived  now  in  the  house  deserted  by  black 
Ephraim. 

"  'Be  sure  and  wash  your  faces  before  com- 
ing to  school  to-morrow  morning,'  I  said  in 
a  kindly  voice,  as  they  were  dismissed.  Next 
morning  they  came  with  clean  faces,  but  in 
a  few  days  were  as  dirty  as  before.  This  time 
I  spoke  more  positively. 

"  'You  must  wash  your  hands  and  face  be- 
fore starting  to  school.'  Again  the  faces  were 
dean,  but  within  a  week  they  were  as  dirty  as 
when  first  I  saw  them.  Gentlemen,  I  pleaded 
with,  scolded,  threatened  those  children.  I 
exhausted  every  power  of  persuasion  and 
vainly  exerted  every  possible  influence.  Had 
they  seemed  at  all  provoked,  or  had  they  re- 
sented my  attempts  to  reform  their  slovenly 
habits,  1  should  have  been  delighted,  but  their 
disposition  was  amiable  and  their  deportment 
exceptionally  good. 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  they  would  answer,  when  I  gave 
my  customary  order  concerning  clean  faces. 
'Well  be  clean  ter-morrer,'  and  for  that  once 
they  would  be  clean,  but  not  clean  again  until 
I  gave  the  next  positive  order. 

"Friends,"  and  the  professor  now  spoke  to 
us  directly,  "men  should  weigh  carefully  their 
words.  Who  can  tell  when  a  hasty  word  will 
turn  to  plague  one's  self?  'Jimmy,'  I  said 
one  day  to  the  younger  boy,  'you  provoke  me 
beyond  endurance.  Do  you  intend  to  go 
through  life  with  a  dirty  face?  Do  you  intend 
to  be  a  dirty-faced  man?' 

"The  child  had  been  languid  all  that  day. 
I  can  see  now  what  I  did  not  observe  then, 
languid,  spiritless,  dirty.  He  looked  up  at  me 
quickly ;  his  black  eyes  peer  at  me  yet.  Ignor- 
ing my  reference  to  the  dirty-faced  man,  he 
asked: 

"  'Kin  a  dirty  boy  git  inter  Heaven,  teacbah  ?' 

"  "No,  only  clean  children  can  go  to  Heaven.' 

"  'I  wants  ter  go  ter  Heaven,  fcr  I'm  tired 
or  livin'.  Mam,  she's  in  her  cups  ag'in  and 
pap's  in  jail.  Guess  these  clean  children  in 
schule  hain't  got  my  mam  and  pap,  else  they 
wouldn't  always  be  dean.'  He  looked  at  bis 
little  brown  fingers. 

"  'We  hain't  no  Map  in  thi  house,  tenrfiah. 


an'  we  hain't  no  stove  ter  heat  water  on.  We 
frys  our  bacon  and  hominy  in  a  skillet,  when 
we  have  any  bacon,  and  bakes  our  corn  pone 
in  the  ashes.  Guess  ef  some  ov  these  other 
children  hadn't  no  soap  and  no  hot  water  and 
had  a  drunk  mother,  their  faces  wouldn't  be 
so  dean  frosty  mornin's.  I  breaks  the  ice  in 
a  pan  when  I  washes.  It's  awful  cold,  teachah, 
and  the  dirt  sticks  mighty  bad. 

'"Does  God  keep  children  out  of  Heaven 
fer  bavin'  dirty  faces,  ef— '  the  child  hesitated, 
did  not  complete  the  sentence,  but  abruptly 
added.  'I'll  have  a  dean  face,  teachah,  when 
you  sec  me  ag'in.  I'm  awful  tired  now,  an' 
I  didn't  have  no  breakfast' 

"The  two  children  turned  to  go,  and  go  they 
did,  without  a  word  from  me.  My  heart  was 
in  my  throat,  remorse  was  in  my  soul.  'I  will 
apologise  to-morrow  in  some  way,'  I  said  to 
myself;  but  no  dirty  children  came  on  the 
morrow,  nor  yet  the  next  day,  nor  the  next 
Never  again  did  those  little  ones,  dirty  nor 
dean,  come  to  school,  hand  in  hand,  as  waa 
their  wont,  never."  Professor  Drake  wiped 
his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  and  then  re- 

"One  morning  a  gentle  knock  sounded  on 
the  school-room  door,  just  such  a  knock  as 
ushered  in  the  children  that  first  day,  and, 
strangely  enough,  I  thought  of  Jimmy  and 
his  brother  before  opening  the  door.  In 
stepped  the  brother  alone.  He  stood  before 
me  with  dean  face,  but  his  countenance  was 
peaked  and  thin,  very  thin.  'Teachah,'  he 
said,  'Jimmy  wants  yer  ter  come  an'  see  him.' 

"  'Why  did  he  not  come  with  you,  Johnny?' 

"  'He  can't  come.    He's  dead.' 

"Could  any  blow  have  crushed  more  directly 
on  my  heart?  No;  I  stood  stupefied.  'Tell 
me  about  it,  child.' 

"  'Jim  took  the  fever  the  nex'  day  after  you 
told  him  'bout  Heaven.  He  died  this  moroin'. 
But  he  knowed  he  war  goin'  ter  die,  an'  he 
said  ter  me,  "Brothah,  I  wants  ter  go  ter 
Heaven,  whar  thar  ain't  no  dirt,  ner  fights,  ner 
whiskey.  Take  the  quartah  the  teachah  giv 
us  back,  an'  buy  soap  with  it  an'  scrub  the 
shanty  floah  an'  my  duds,  an'  wash  me  dean, 
fer  I  may  die  sudden."  An'  I  did,  teachah,  an' 
the  good  doctor  brought  Jim  some  fruit  and 
some  goodies,  but  'twant  no  use. 

"  'He  war  awful  hungry  all  bis  life,  but 
when  the  goodies  come,  et  war  too  late,  and 
be  couldn't  eat  He  jest  laid  still  an'  fingered 
the  orange  an'  then  handed  et  to  me.  "Eat 
et,  Johnny,  an'  let  me  see  yer  eat  et"  I  did, 
teachah.  Thar  warn't  no  one  in  the  room  but 
Jitn'n  me,  an'  he  laid  still  an'  smiled  es  pleas- 
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ant  like  es  ef  he  had  eaten  et  himself.  Tbi* 
morain'  Jim  sed,  Bed  he,  "Brothah,  wash  me 
clean  an'  put  the  sheet  on  the  bed."  We  hain't 
but  one  sheet,  teachah.  An'  then  he  said,  "I 
wants  a  dean  face,  fer  I'm  goin'  ter  try  an' 
git  inter  Heaven,  brothah,  an'  when  I'm  dead, 
tuck  the  clean  sheet  close  "bout  me,  an'  comb 
my  hair,  an'  then  go  fer  the  teachah.  Tell  him 
ter  come  an'  see  how  dean  1  am  in  the  new 
clean  sheet,  an'  ax  him  ef  he  thinks  111  git 
inter  Heaven." ' 

"The  child  stopped.  I  could  not  apeak.  He 
mistook  my  emotion  for  a  denial  of  his  re- 
quest 

"'Please,  teachah.  You  told  Jimmy  how 
ter  get  ter  Heaven,  an'  he  war  clean  when  he 
died.    Won't  you  come  an'  see  him?' " 

Professor  Drake  covered  his  face  with  his 
bands.  More  than  one  rough  face  about  that 
Stringtown  grocery  stove  was  tear-streaked, 
for  we  all  knew  the  children  mentioned. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Judge  Elford. 

"That  is  all,"  replied  Professor  Drake.  "As 
I  have  said,  the  cabin  is  empty  again.  The 
.dissolute  mother  and  Jimmy's  brother  have 
gone  back  to  Grassy  Creek." 

The  depressing  effect  of  this  story  came 
with  unexpected  force  over  our  members.  A 
period  of  silence  fdl  upon  the  drde;  just  such 
an  awkward  silence  as  occasionally  happens 
when  mirth  is  at  its  highest  For  a  moment 
no  person  spoke.  Then  the  grocer,  Mr.  Cum 
back,  said :  "Joshua  Warwick  rode  through 
town  this  morning." 

At  these  words  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
faces  of  the  members  became  even  more  ear- 
nest 

"Which  way,  Cnmback?" 

"North." 

Another  period  of  silence.  Then,  as  though 
the  speaker  was  toying  with  a  forbidden  sub- 
ject, a  member  spoke  in  an  undertone:  "It's 
an  awful  trouble  tbet's  come  to  Preacher 
Warwick." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cumback.  "No  other 
man  in  this  county,  lessen  et's  the  jedge 
(glancing  at  Elford),  could  hev  stood  et  It's 
an  awful  trouble,  men,  an'  I  fdt  et  mightily 
when  Joshua  come  through  town  to-day.  He 
looked  down  at  his  horse's  ears  and  hedn't  no 
use  fer  no  one  ner  nobody." 

"Didn't  he  stop,  Cumback?" 

"Yes,  he  hitched  his  horse  an'  come  in. 
'Where's  Mose?'  he  asked.  I  told  him  Hose 
was  out  in  the  country." 

"  'Has  be  talked  'bout  us  Warwicks?' 

"  'Not  a  word  that  I've  heard.' 

"The   young   feller   stood   a  moment,   then 


said,  'Tell  Hose  tbet  I  says  not  to  talk.'  Then 
he  bought  a  box  of  cartridges  and  rode  off." 

"Back  home?" 

"No,  North." 

"Warwick  has  seen  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the 
last  year,"  said  Judge  Elford,  "but  through  it 
all  be  stands  as  a  rock,  uncomplaining,  firm  in 
the  faith  of  his  fathers.  A  remarkable  man, 
this  Warwick.  He  would  have  made  a  typical 
Calvinist  or  Puritan,  a  glorious,  psalm-singing 
soldier  of  Cromwell,  or  a  devoted  Moham- 
medan. Indeed,  his  religious  doctrine  embod- 
ies the  fatalism  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  is  a  part  of  such  as  these.  Poor  fd- 
low,  how  patiently  he  meets  trouble,  such  as 
might  drive  other  men  to  distraction,  or  to 
frenzy!  First,  he  was  arrested  and  forced  to 
take  the  iron-clad  oath,  which  fact  galls  him 
more  than  we  know.  Then  one  of  his  boys 
was  discovered  shot  to  death  down  among  the 
Hiddlecreek  hills,  and  next  the  other  one 
was  murdered  while  a  prisoner  of  war.  And 
then — "    The  judge  stopped. 

A  glance  of  the  eye  sped  from  man  to  man, 
at  which  one  less  discreet  than  Judge  Elford 
finished  the  sentence. 

"And  then  his  only  daughter  ran  off  with 
a  Northerner  whom  her  father  had  be- 
friended." 

"A  sweet  girl,  too,"  replied  Judge  Elford. 
"I  have  often  visited  Warwick  and  lingered 
longer  than  I  should,  for  her  face  was  of  that 
touching  beauty  which  gladdens  the  eye  and 
brings  joy  to  the  heart  I  am  not  in  my  youth, 
but  yet—" 

Abruptly  a  new  sentence  replaced  the  half 
finished  one. 

"Mary  Warwick  has  the  sweet  face  of  her 
mother,  the  noble  eye  of  her  father,  the  win- 
ning smile  and  artless  glance,  that  since,  that 
since — "  again  the  judge  Stopped. 

"Since  what,  judge?" 

"It's  a  long  time  back,"  continued  the  judge 
in  reverie.  "A  long  time  since  Mary's  mother 
and  I  first  met  It  was  just  after  I  came  to 
Stringtown.  I  was  young;  she  was  younger. 
Fate  was  against  us.  I  was  a  poor  lawyer, 
and  loved  in  silence,  loved  and  starved,  hoping 
some  day  to  dare  speak  the  word,  but  in  vain. 
And  now  I,  who  have  passed  through  trials 
enougfa  to  squeeze  the  dross  from  out  one's 
heart,  sorrows  enough  to  leave  only  the  sacred 
embers  from  the  fires  that  once  stirred  my 
soul,  think  of  Mary  Warwick  as  of  one  close 
to  her  angel  mother,  who  seemed  to  look  bade 
at  me  when  I  gazed  into  Mary's  eyes.  Men," 
the  judge  spoke  tenderly,  earnestly,  holding 
the  sympathetic  confidence  of  all   the  circle, 
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"men,  Mary  Warwick  has  given  her  love  to 
one  whom  I  do  not  know ;  but  when  I  heard 
that  she  had  turned  her  face  from  the  old 
borne  and  had  followed  her  lover  to  the  North, 
I  who  make  bo  pretension  of  religion,  but  have 
never  forgotten  the  teachings  of  my  mother, 
and  occasionally  repeat  yet  the  simple  prayers 
she  taught  me  when  a  child,  that  night  kneeled 
down  by  my  bed  and  prayed  as  never  had  I 
done  since  my  own  lost  boy  left  home  for  the 
North.  Frayed  that  back  to  Mary  Warwick 
might  come  the  lore  she  gave  the  man  who  led 
her  out  of  Kentucky,  as  earnest  love  as  in 
silence  I  gave  her  mother  in  the  days  of  old; 
prayed  that  to  old  man  Warwick  might  not 
come  a  touch  of  the  sorrow  that  came  back 
to  me  from  the  North  by  reason  of  my  erring 
Charley  boy.'* 

The  head  of  the  judge  dropped;  his  long 
white  beard  was  crushed  against  his  breast 
Jnst  then  the  door  of  the  grocery  opened,  and 
into  the  room  stepped  Warwick— Preacher 
Warwick  of  the  Knobs.  His  eye  glanced  from 
face  to  face;  so  abrupt  bad  been  the  unexpected 
entrance  of  the  person  under  discussion  as  to 
startle  one  and  all,  if  we  may  except  the  ex- 
perienced judge.  Rising,  he  grasped  the  great 
hand  of  Warwick. 

"Welcome  to  Stringtown,  Simeon,"  was  the 
greeting,  "welcome  to  Stringtown." 

One  after  another,  the  incomer  shook  each 
man  by  the  band,  thoughtlessly  squeezing  each 
until  the  person  squirmed,  for  the  closing  of 
the  palm  of  Warwick  was  like  the  shutting  of 
a  vise.  Without  taking  the  proffered  seat  he 
now  slipped  his  arm  into  that  of  Judge  Elford. 

"I  would  see  you  alone,  judge.  May  we  not 
go  to  your  home?" 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

WAHWICJC'S   IMTKEVMW   WITH   JUDGE   ELFORD. 

On  leaving  the  grocery,  Warwick  unhitched 
his  horse,  slipped  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  and 
walking  side  by  side  in  the  pike,  the  two  men 
passed  to  the  modest  house  of  Judge  Elford. 
Having  hitched  the  horse  to  a  ring  in  a  post 
on  the  outer  line  of  the  sidewalk,  the  judge 
and  his  self-invited  guest  entered  the  room, 
where  the  judge  turned  up  the  light  of  a  kero- 
sene lamp  that  burned  low  on  the  table. 

"Be  seated,  Simeon,  be  seated,"  he  said. 
Next  he  opened  a  cupboard  and  took  therefrom 
a  rosewood  chest,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table;  then  be  raised  the  lid.  It  proved  to 
contain  a  number  of  pint  and  quart  bottles  of 
■tuque  design;  rich  gilt  figures  embellished 
their  ihowsdira  and  the  stoppers  of  glass  were 


very  tasteful  Selecting  one  of  the  bottles,  the 
judge,  holding  it  between  himself  and  the 
light,  spoke: 

"This  liquor  flowed  from  the  still  in  i&jd. 
The  cask  from  which  this  bottle  was  drawn 
was  lost  in  a  steamboat  wreck,  and  for  twelve 
years  the  barrel  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  an 
Ohio  River  sandbar.  On  its  discovery,  less 
than  half  its  contents  remained,  but  such  bour- 
bon as  this  is  now  cannot  be  bought  for 
money.  I  have  been  reserving  the  bottle  for 
just  such  an  appreciative  guest  as  now  graces 
my  home,  a  guest  of  honour." 

From  a  compartment  in  the  chest  he  now 
took  a  couple  of  glasses;  then  from  another 
recess  a  bowl  of  sugar  and  a  pair  of  silver 
sugar-tongs.  The  parson  shook  his  head  and 
declined  the  sugar,  but  filled  his  glass  to  the 
brim  from  the  proffered  bottle.  The  judge  did 
the  same,  and  then,  after  touching  their  rims 
together,  both  were  drained.  Smacking  his 
lips,  the  minister  said:  "A  royal  drink,  judge. 
The  touch  is  as  nectar  to  the  tongue." 

The  two  friends  now  seated  themselves,  the 
judge  knowing  well  that  an  errand  which  drew 
Simeon  Warwick  to  Stringtown  at  that  time 
of  night,  and  led  him  to  seek  an  interview  in 
the  manner  be  had  done,  must  be  of  excep- 
tional importance. 

"In  what  may  I  serve  you,  Simeon?"  he 
asked. 

"I  seek  counsel  and  advice." 

"Whatever  I  can  offer  is  at  your  service, 
Simeon." 

"The  subject  is  to  be  in  confidence,  judge." 

"Certainly.  These  walls  have  no  ears.   Speak 

"I  am  in  trouble." 

"You  are  not  alone,  Simeon." 

"I  am  alone,  judge.  Trouble  such  as  I  must 
bear  came  never  before  to  any  of  my  name." 

"Warwick,"  and  Judge  Elford  reached  over 
and  toyed  with  an  empty  glass,  "Warwick, 
others  in  Stringtown  County  have  taken. the 
oath." 

"I  am  not  thinking  of  the  oath." 

"Others  have  lost  a  ion." 

"Nor  yet  do  I  speak  of  my  boy." 

"You  have  lost  two  sons,  Simeon,  but  such 
is  the  fortune  of  war.    Be  philosophic,  War- 

"I  have  one  son  left,  judge.  Had  this  son 
also  been  lost  in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy, 
yet  would  I  not  complain.  It  is  not  of  these 
things  I  speak." 

No  reply  did  the  judge  make.  The  name 
of  Warwick's  daughter,  she  who  was  supposed 
jo  have  eloped  and  married,  sprang  to  bis  lips, 
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but  remained  unspoken.  In  silence  did  be  toy 
with  the  glass,  then,  rising,  once  more  he 
filled  the  two  glasses,  once  more  their  edges 
tingled,  and  next  both  were  drained.  .  Then 
the  judge  continued: 

"Is  it  of  Mary  you  speak?" 

"Yes." 

"Be  of  good  cheer,  Warwick.  She  will  yet 
yearn  for  her  Southern  home,  for  another 
glimpse  of  her  stem,  upright  father,  for  her 
brother,  for  her  childhood's  haunts,  amid  your 
knobs  and  creeks.  Be  of  good  heart,  Simeon, 
and  when  she  writes  from  her  Northern  home, 
begging  forgiveness,  asking  for  both  herself 
and  her  husband  a  share  of  your  love,  a  part 
of  your  heart's  welcome,  forgive  and  forget 
Bid  her  come  back  and  bring  him  to  whom 
her  young  love  was  given.  Be  merciful,  I  say, 
Warwick,  for  her  mother's  sake,  if  not  for 
your  own.  Be  charitable,  Warwick,  for  the 
sake  of  her  dear  little  ones,  who  in  a  day  to 
come  will  be  to  you  all  that  bright  young  faces 
are  to  such  as  you  and  me,  Simeon." 

After  the  manner  of  old,  Warwick  arose  and 
paced  the  room.  Every  step  of  that  great  foot 
shook  the  floor  and  all  upon  it  The  lamplight 
played  strange  freaks  as  it  danced  in  rings  on 
the  ceiling,  the  empty  glasses  on  the  table 
jingled  like  bells,  the  liquids  in  the  bottles 
even  splashed  to  the  stoppers.  Then  Warwick 
seated  himself,  and  turning  to  his  host,  spoke 
in  the  deep  bass  tone  so  familiar  to  those  who 
knew  him  when  he  was  possessed  by  intense 
excitement 

"Mary  will  never  bring  her  husband  from 
the  North.    Would  to  God  she  might  do  so." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"She  is  neither—"  The  giant  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"What.  Warwick?" 

"Let  it  pass,  judge.    I  cannot  say  the  word." 

For  once  the  judge  was  discomfited.  No 
reply  did  he  make  for  a  full  moment  Then, 
as  if  he  bad  not  inferred  aright,  he  said,  "Yon 
do  not  mean  it,  Simeon." 

"I  do." 

Now  came  Judge  Elford's  turn  to  walk  the 
floor,  while  Warwick  sat  beside  the  empty 
glasses.  Back  and  forth  the  judge  moved,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  bis  eyes  fast  fixed 
upon  the  floor.  Cat-like  was  his  tread,  no 
sound  of  footstep,  no  tingling  glasses.  Then 
be  sank  into  his  chair. 

"Simeon  Warwick,  do  you  tell  me  that  this 
man  whom  you  befriended,  who  came  to  your 
home  a  stranger  and  was  given  a  place  at  your 
table,  has  done  this  great  wrong  to  you  and 
her— yes  to  all  of  us?" 


"I  do." 

The  judge  turned  from  the  room.  Soon  he 
came  back  with  a  small  tray,  on  which  were 
a  baked  apple  and  two  full-sized  tumblers.  The 
apple  he  divided,  placing  one  half  in  each 
glass.  Then  to  each  be  added  a  spoonful  of 
sugar,  and  next  filled  the  glasses  with  bour- 
bon. Into  each  he  now  placed  a  dessert-spoon 
and  handed  one  to  Warwick. 

"We  need  to  steady  ourselves,  Warwick; 
you,  who  seek  advice  in  this  your  day  of  afflic- 
tion; I,  who  must  have  a  cool  head  and  a 
steady  nerve  to  enable  me  to  give  counsel  to 
a  man  who  needs  it" 

Artfully  did  the  two  men  mix  apple  and 
liquor;  from  time  to  time  they  would  take 
a  spoonful,  to  turn  and  mix  again.  Only  the 
clatter  of  spoon  against  glass  and  the  smack- 
ing of  lips  could  be  heard,  for  neither  man 
spoke.  At  last  the  empty  glasses  were  re- 
placed on  the  tray,  and  then  the  judge  resumed 
his  seat  Gazing  straight  into  Warwick's  eyes, 
he  said : 

"Simeon,  tell  me  all  you  know.  Tell  me 
how  this  thing  began ;  tell  me  how  it  was  that 
you,  to  whom  that  innocent  child  was  left  as 
a  sacred  charge  by  her  dying  mother,  came 
to  let  a  stranger  commit  this  great  crime.  You 
come  to  me  for  counsel  and  advice,  Warwick. 
Do  you  want  me  to  give  it?" 

"I  do.    It  was  for  that  I  came  to-night" 

"Shall  I  speak  freely,  as  man  to  man?" 

"Yes." 

"Are  you  strong  enough  to  hear  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth?" 

"The  truth  is  what  I  want;  the  truth  and 
counsel." 

"Then  I  must  know  what  you  have  done,  or 
did  not  do  that  should  have  been  done,  as 
well  as  what  others  did,  before  I  can  do  my 

The  preacher's  face  flushed  even  deeper  red. 

"I'll  not  take  this,  judge.  You  turn  your 
tongue  two  ways.    Ill  not  have  it,  sir." 

"You  shall,  Warwick,  you  must  When  you 
took  that  girl's  mother  to  be  your  wife,  well 
do  I  mark  the  day,  you  charged  yourself  be- 
fore the  God  you  serve  to  care  for  her  and 
hers.  You  wish  to  hear  the  truth.  Is  not 
this  true?" 

"Yes.     Have  I  not  lived  the  promise  out?" 

"Tell  me,  Warwick,  how  it  was  that  such 
a  man  as  this,  beneath  your  keen  eye,  was  per- 
mitted to  do  such  a  crime  as  this?" 

"I  knew  nothing  of  it  judge.  I  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  fact  that  Mary  loved  him.  As 
a  viper's  back  is  broken  would  I  have  snapped 
bis  spine  had  suspicion  entered  my  mind." 
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"Tell  me  bow  it  happened." 

Warwick,  confident  of  the  justice  of  his  own 
part,  and  seemingly  acquiescing  in  the  right 
of  the  judge  whose  advice  he  had  sought,  told 
in  detail  the  story  already  made  known  in  these 
chapters.  He  told  how,  while  he  was  serving 
his  God  on  the  Sabbath  and  toiling  in  the  to- 
bacco field  during  the  week,  Lionel  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  affection  of  his  daughter.  He 
told  all,  even  to  the  dream  of  Mary. 

"Warwick,"  spoke  Elford,  "this  judgment  11 
such  as  you,  who  drew  it  upon  yourself,  might 
have  expected.  Yes,  a  judgment  upon  you 
who  think  that  the  fire  of  a  young  life  can  be 
quenched  by  a  coat  of  ice-cold  theology,  which 
carries  in  itself  nothing  to  touch  a  throbbing 
heart,  nothing  to  appeal  to  human  love  or  hu- 
man life,  nor  yet  anything  that  concerns  men 
and  women  in  whose  veins  runs  the  red  blood 
of  youth.    Sit  still,  I  say,  and  listen." 

"Ill  not  take  this,  sir,  even  from  you,  Judge 
Elford." 

"You  must,  Warwick.  It  is  too  late  to  re- 
treat; you  must  take  the  whole  truth.  This 
dogma,  which  in  the  name  of  religion  you  have 
practised,  tias  wrecked  that  child.  You  have 
sacrificed  your  own  life,  your  home,  your 
daughter." 

"Judge  Elford,  I  cannot  permit  this  reflec- 
tion on  my  God  and  my  trust  To  me  religion 
is  sacred." 

"And  so  religions  are  to  me,  Simeon,  more 
so,  I  believe,  than  to  you." 

Warwick  turned  livid  and  interrupted  the 
speaker. 

"This  from  you.  Judge  Elford,  you  who 
make  no  profession;  this  to  me,  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  labour  in  the  Master's  Vine- 
yard?" 

"Yes,  Warwick,  this  to  you,  who  have  no 
charity  for  any  theological  doctrine  other  than 
that  based  upon  the  dogma  you  follow ;  to 
you  who  preach  that  all  men  outside  your 
narrow  circle  are  doomed  by  God  to  eternal 
torment  But  this  is  partly  foreign  to  the 
subject  You  came  to  me  for  counsel.  I  have 
listened  to  your  story.  Let  me  weigh  the 
evidence." 

"You  attack  my  religion,  sir;  you  even 
charge  me  with  being  less  religious  than  your- 
self, whom  the  Lord  never  elected  to  a  con- 

"I  said,  Simeon,  that  religions  to  me  are 
more  sacred  than  to  you;  religions,  Simeon, 
not  one  inflexible  theological  doctrine.     And 


thus  it  is  I  tolerate  your  own  conception ;  your 
earnest  faith  in  a  cruel  God  is  a  marvel.  It 
well  earns  the  pitying  admiration  of  men  out- 
side the  Old  School  of  Baptists.  But  let  that 
pass.    I  would  speak  of  your  daughter." 

"It  shall  not  pass,  Judge  Elford  You  are 
no  child.  Your  tongue  does  not  speak  at  ran- 
dom.    I  must  know  what  lies  behind  these 

The  judge  turned  to  the  rosewood  chest  and 
took  from  it  two  glasses,  larger  than  the  first 
but  smaller  than  the  tumblers.  These  he  filled 
from  the  decanter.  "A  sip,  Warwick,  for  our 
nerves.  I,  who  am  to  speak,  need  the  sip  to 
warm  my  blood  and  to  give  me  strength  to  say 
what  I  should  say;  you,  who  most  hear  what 
never  before  came  to  your  ears,  the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth,  need  the  touch  of  bourbon 
to  sooth  your  passion,  cool  your  brain  and 
quiet  your  nerves." 

But  this  time  the  participants  did  not  tip 
their  glasses,  and  when  replaced  on  the  table 
they  stood  far  apart;  the  rims  did  not  touch 
as  each  time  they  had  before. 

"Simeon  Warwick,  you  came  to  me,  an  old 
friend,  for  counsel,  for  advice.  You  came  to 
me  because  you  know  I  am  incapable  of  doing 
a  wrong  to  man  or  men.  Yon  know  that  all 
that  leads  men  to  wickedness  lies  now  outside 
my  life;  behind  me,  Warwick,  are  the  things 
which  attract  men  to  wrong  in  worldly  mat- 
ters.   This  you  must  concede,  Warwick." 

"Yes." 

"Yon  know  too,  that  my  life  has  been  spent 
in  a  field  that  bids  me  weigh  well  my  words, 
that  bids  me  hold  charity  for  the  errors  of 
mankind." 

"Yes." 

"I  have  said  these  things  to  show  that  in 
what  I  have  next  to  say  no  trace  of  selfishness 
exists.  I  came  near  saying  no  antagonism 
begotten  of  creed;  no  dislike  of  man  because 
of  some  difference  in  church  ceremony,  by 
which  one  sect  differs  superficially  from  some 
other  sect  But  let  that  pass,  for  these  things 
have  with  me  no  weight;  they  are  human  dif- 
ferences, not  divine,  and  when  on  their  ac- 
count passion  rises,  they  point  to  human  weak- 
ness. Let  it  pass.  I  must  speak  both  of  your 
daughter  and  you  too,  Warwick,  and  while 
I  am  speaking  shall  brook  no  interruption. 
When  I  am  through  you  will  have  both  my 
counsel  and  advice." 

"This  is  what  brought  me  here  to-night,  but 
I  do  not  like  your  temper.  Judge  Elford." 


{To  be  continued.) 


l&fE  'BOOKMAN'S  LETTERBOX 


Linguistic  problems  seem  to  be  worry- 
ing many  of  our  correspondents  at  the 
present  time. 

I. 

The  following  comes  from  this  city: 
Dear  Editors:  By  what  authority  does  Mr. 
Biander  Matthews  disregard  the  time-worn 
rule  that  a  negative  should  be  followed  by 
"so,"  and  not  by  "as"?  He  says  on  page  56 
of  Studies  of  the  Stage:  "Thus  it  happens  that 
there  are  not  as  many  promising  young  play- 
wrights in  Paris  as  there  were,"  etc  On 
page  187  of  the  same  work  he  says:  "The 
French  poet  is  not  iw  rich  and  he  is  not  as 
free-handed,"  etc.  Should  not  "so"  follow 
the  negative  in  each  case? 

Yours  truly, 

F.  J.  W. 

We  should  advise  you  to  have  this 
matter  out  with  Professor  Brander  Mat- 
thews himself.  Professor  Matthews  is 
working  overtime  just  at  present  in  an 
attempt  to  give  a  sort  of  immoral  sup- 
port to  Fonetik  Refawrm;  and  perhaps 
normal  English  doesn't  interest  him  any 
more.    But  you  might  try. 

II. 
This  is  from  a  friendly  lady  who  lives 
in  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County.New 
York: 

I  am  immensely  interested  in  the  Letter-Box, 
and  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
subject  that  has  interested  me  not  a  little. 

Within  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  found 
no  less  than  four  first-class  writers  making 
the  same  error  in  the  expression  "differ  with." 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  differ  with?  We  can 
agree  with,  but  we  differ  from.  Here  is  a 
sentence  from  the  May  Mind,  in  the  article 
written  by  Charles  Brodie  Patterson:  "Suppose 
it  has  been  our  habit  to  take  exceptions  to 
people  who  differ  with  us."  This  brings  to 
mind  the  death  of  our  murdered  President 


Garfield.  While  the  last  spark  of  tife  was  still 
flickering,  and  the  learned  M.D.'s  were  stand- 
ing by  his  bed,  one  said  the  case  was  so  and 
so;  another  said,  "I  differ  with  you";  and  the 
dying  President,  with  all  his  oratorical  elo- 
quence, corrected  the  learned  doctor,  saying 
"differ  from,"  and  the  doctor  stood  corrected. 
Now,  is  this  an  error,  and  admissible  to 
first-class  writers  only,  or  am  I  mistaken? 

American  writers  are  rather  careless 
in  their  confusion  of  "differ  with"  and 
"differ  from."  In  England  "differ  with" 
is  used  with  regard  to  opinions,  and 
"differ  from"  with  regard  to  contrasted 
objects.  Thus,  Lord  Brougham  said: 
"I  differ  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
on  that  point;"  while  St.  Paul  says  (in 
the  English  version)  ;  "One  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory."  Our  corre- 
spondent is  all  wrong,  however,  about 
President  Garfield.  The  criticism  that 
he  made  referred  to  an  expression  used 
by  one  of  his  friends  who  spoke  of  "the 
nation's  universal  sympathy  for  him." 
President  Garfield  caught  at  the  expres- 
sion, and  said  "sympathy  with" — a  cor- 
rection which  was  worthy  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Ayres. 

III. 

A  legal  gentleman  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, writes  as  follows: 

Editor  of  the  Letter-Box:  Your  kindness 
and  patience  in  answering,  through  the  Letter- 
Box,  the  numerous  Queries  submitted  to  you 
have  caused  me  to  seek  your  assistance  in 
settling  a  question  that,  perhaps,  needlessly  is 
a  source  of  continual  annoyance. 

All,  or  nearly  alt,  forms  of  agreements  and 
contracts,  both  those  given  in  the  legal  form- 
books  and  those  in  common  use  with  us, 
commence    as    follows :    "This    contract    (or 

agreement)   made  this  day  of 

between  A  and  B,  witnesseth,"  etc.  And 
where  three  or  more  separate  and  distinct  in- 
terests, represented  by  three  or  more  separate 
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and  distinct  individual!,  are  involved,  the  con- 
tract invariably  reads:  " made  between 

A,  B  and  C,"  etc.  Is  not  among  proper  here? 
If  this  use  of  "between"  ii  incorrect,  is  it  not 
now  accepted,  in  view  of  its  universal  use 
by  the  legal  profession?  The  dictionaries  are 
silent  on  this  question,  and  as  a  last  resort 
I  appeal  to  you.  In  Anderson's  Dictionary  of 
Law,  page  117,  is  the  following:  "It  is  as 
appropriate  to  say  that  property  is  to  be  divided 
'between'  as  'among'  A,  B  and  C"  Do  you 
concur  in  this  last? 

Etymologically,  the  word  "between" 
refers  to  two  persons  only,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  it  should  never  refer  to  more. 
We  quite  agree  with  Anderson's  Diction- 
ary, however,  in  thinking  that  in  legal 
documents  and  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  law,  precedent  has  given  a  definite 
sanction  to  its  employment  in  the  sense 
of  "among" ;  and  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  hypercritical  to  find  any  fault  with  it 
when  thus  used  by  lawyers. 

IV. 

The  next  letter  comes  to  us  from  a 
representative  of  the  medical  profession 
in  Manhattan,  Kansas.  We  divide  his 
interrogation  into  three  parts: 

(1)  Is  there  legitimate  authority,  spoken  or 
written,  for  the  expression  "I  don't  think  so"? 

Yes. 

(a)  Who? 

Ourselves,  for  example. 

(3)  If  it  is  a  colloquialism,  where  is  its 

Everywhere.    All  over  the  place. 


Several  correspondents  have  written 
severe  letters — justly  severe  letters — in 
condemnation  of  the  expression  "equally 
as."  Unfortunately,  the  writers  of  the 
letters  say  that  they  have  at  times  de- 
tected this  expression  in  the  pages  of 
The  Bookman,  lurking  in  remote  para- 
graphs of  contributed  articles.  We  are 
very  sorry  to  hear  it;  for,  if  we  had 
observed  any  such  verbal  monstrosity, 
we  should  have  rooted  it  out  remorse- 
lessly; and  we  shall  hereafter  scan  our 
pages  in  proof  with  redoubled  vigilance, 


because  of  the  criticism  which  we  have 
already  received  from  our  Argus-eyed 
correspondents. 

VI. 

We  have  a  brief  communication  from 
a  librarian  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  who  writes, 
however,  from  Bay  View,  Michigan, 
where,  we  imagine,  he  has  been  spending 
his  vacation.  The  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  his  letter  has  a  picture  of  the  hotel 
where  he  is  staying.  It  seems  a  roomy 
sort  of  place,  though  the  verandas  are 
rather  narrow,  and  the  trees  a  little 
scrubby.  The  cupola  is  surmounted  by 
a  large  American  flag.  We  should  say 
that  he  must  have  been  quite  comfortable 
there.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  letter,  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

Editor  or  the  Letteb-Box  :  Can  you  give  us 
a  list  of  one  hundred  of  the  best  books  of 
a  humorous  character? 

We  can;  but  we  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  won't.  See  our  reply  to  the 
young  man  from  Duluth  in  the  August 
number  of  this  magazine. 

VII. 

Some  one,  who  signs  himself  "M.  A.  C," 
writes  us  in  a  very  friendly  way.  We 
are  going  to  print  everything  that  he 
says,  compliments  and  all. 

Deab  Bookman:  I  am  a  regular  reader  of 
your  excellent  magazine,  and  in  my  estimation 
your  Letter-Box  is  the  best  department  you 
maintain.  I  have  come  to  regard  it  as  an 
indisputable  authority,  and  I  would  like  you 
to  answer  the  following  questions,  which  have 
been  puzzling  me  for  some  time: 

(1)  How  is  it  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is 
considered  an  English  writer?  In  Volume 
XIII.  of  the  Portrait  Edition  of  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  series  his  biography  is  included 
along  with  those  of  Keats  and  Carlyle. 

(2)  Do  you  consider  the  expressions  "I 
don't  think,"  "I  don't  believe"  and  the  like, 
correct?  In  your  last  Letter-Box  you  use 
"We  don't  think";  yet,  if  you  did  not,  you 
could  never  have  expressed  the  idea  which 
followed.  I  have  found  it  and  kindred  expres- 
sions in  some  of  our  best  authors,  and  it  has 
impressed  me  as  being  very  illogical ;  for  in 
using  it  you  rob  yourself  of  the  faculty  which 
impels  the  action  of  speaking  or  writing. 
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And  now,  Bookman,  for  a  final  word.  I 
was  surprised  to  note  that  in  criticising  a 
contemporary  for  "foozling (?)  hit  infinitives,'' 
yon  deliberately  split  one  right  in  half.  Well, 
well  I 

(1)  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  not  con- 
sidered an  English  writer,  except  by 
sundry  English  publishers,  who  like  to 
snap  up  anything  American  that  is  good, 
and  then  pretend  that,  because  it  is  good, 
it  is  English. 

(2)  See  our  reply  to  the  medical 
gentleman  printed  above.  We  don't 
Slink  that  we  have  robbed  ourselves  of 
any  "faculty  which  impels  the  action  of 
speaking  or  writing."  We  are  going 
straight  along,  speaking  and  writing  just 
the  same  as  though  we  had  never  said 
"we  don't  think." 

(3)  Our  correspondent  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  when  we  criticised  Mr. 
Travis  for  splitting  his  infinitives,  we 
"deliberately"  split  one  ourselves.  We 
did,  indeed,  split  it  with  great  delibera- 
tion and  on  purpose;  because  we  were 
thereby  giving  a  little  specimen  of  Mr. 
Travis's  wayof  writing — an  object-lesson, 
as  it  were.  We  might  have  included  our 
split  infinitive  in  quotation-marks;  but 
we  gave  our  readers  credit  for  a  penetra- 
tion sufficient  to  enable  them  to  see  our 
point  without  having  it  labelled  for  them. 
When  we  have  to  explain  all  our  mild 
jokes,  after  the  fashion  of  Punch,  we 
shall  ask  the  publishers  of  TheBookman 
to  get  us  a  place  on  some  English  period- 
ical. 

VIII. 

This  letter,  from  a  lady  connected  with 
the  University  of  Iowa,  seems  to  require 
no  comment,  but  contains  a  bit  of  inter- 
esting literary  information : 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  comments  on  the 
originality  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  poem, 
Christ  in  Hades.  The  theme,  however,  is  not 
a  new  one-  It  was  a  favourite  subject  in 
early  English  poetry,  and  afterward  in  the 
mystery  plays.  The  apocryphal  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  contains  an  account  of  Christ's 
descent  into  Hell.  An  extract  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation  of  this  Gospel  is  included 
in  selections  from  early  English  prose  under 
the  title  The  Harrowing  of  Hell.  This  extract 


relates  that  Christ  descended  into  Hades  and 
took  with  him  thence  the  saints  from  Adam 
on,  who  had  awaited  the  coming  of  a  Saviour. 
While  He  was  present  the  guardians  of  Hell 
were  powerless,  and  the  torments  ceased. 

This  in  no  way  detracts  from  Mr.  Phillips's 
just  praise;  for  only  a  poet's  imagination  could 
metamorphose  the  dull  prose  account  into  the 
beautiful  poem.  However,  I  thought  the  con- 
nection might  interest  some  readers. 

IX. 

Here  is  a  brisk  and  pugnacious  letter 
from  some  one  who  doesn't  like  Mr. 
John  Uri  Lloyd's  serials.  As  the  writer 
lives  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  signs 
his  remarks  "A  Kentuckian,"  we  com- 
mend his  observations  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  lives  down  that 
way,  and  who  can,  therefore,  himself 
conveniently  look  after  the  critic : 

Why  not  advise  Mr.  John  Uri  Lloyd  to 
purchase  a  grammar  and  consult  it  occasion- 
ally? In  the  August  number  of  The  Bookman, 
in  the  instalment  of  his  story  now  being  con- 
tinued therein,  on  page  602,  Chapter  XIV., 
I  find  the  phrase  "at  broke  of  day."  In  the 
same  chapter,  page  603,  I  note  in  a  high-flown 
description  of  a  battle  made  by  a  participant, 
who,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Lloyd  intends  shall  im- 
press us  as  being  a  very  well-educated  gentle- 
man, judging  by  the  tolerably  good  English 
he  uses  otherwise,  the  sentence,  "Wounded 
men  were  about  us — men  who  laid  for  hours," 
etc.  Again,  in  the  same  chapter,  page  604,  the 
bereaved  father  is  made  to  exclaim,  "My  God, 
my  God,  why  afBieteth  Thou  me  so  sorely?" 

The  publication  of  such  stuff  as  this,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Lloyd's  previous  story  of 
Stringlown,  misrepresents  Kentucky,  our 
people  here  and  our  customs,  manners,  etc, 
during  and  after  the  war.  These  stories, 
together  with  your  general  attitude  toward 
Southern  writers,  which  I  cannot  say  is  one 
of  fairness,  but  rather  of  neglect  and  abuse, 
is  tending  to  hurt  your  otherwise  excellent 
magazine  in  the  South. 

By  the  way,  what  is  our  "general  atti- 
tude toward  Southern  writers"?  We 
didn't  know  that  we  had  one,  any  more 
than  we  have  one  toward  Northwestern 
writers  or  North-northeastern  writers. 
What  has  geography  to  do  with  literary 
criticism? 
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We  have  received  a  very  mysterious 
sort  of  note,  which  doesift  seem  to  re- 
quire any  answer  so  far  as  its  contents 
are  concerned;  yet  it  impresses  us  as 
having  been  written  in  an  expectant  state 
of  mind.  We  don't  know  whether  the 
writer  is  a  man  or  a  woman,  though  we 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  a  woman.  For 
convenience'  sake,  let  us  assume  this, 
anyhow.  She  writes  on  paper  of  a  very 
superior  quality  with  an  embossed  head- 
ing, which  runs  in  this  way :  "The  Scioto 
Circle — Psyche:  Science:  Art  and  lit- 
erature." The  letter  itself  merely  states 
that  some  "typed  comment"  is  enclosed. 
After  the  letter  ends,  there  is  a  supple- 
mentary admonition: 

If  you  think  the  typed  comment  would  be 
stronger  (more  influential)  signed  simply 
"Buckeye,"  then  sign  it  so. 

After  this  there  is  a  second  paragraph : 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  that  for 
forty-seven  years  our  Ohio  post-office  address 
has  remained  the  same;  also  for  thirty  yaars 
our  Chicago  address  permanent 

Finally,  the  following  sentences: 

Chicago  is  "full  up"  with  Buckeyes,  a  sur- 
prising number  of  them  still  retaining  their 
old  homes  in  Ohio.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  McKinley's  popularity  in  Chicago. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  for  these 
confidences;  only  they  embarrass  our 
mind  by  their  apparent  lack  of  coherence. 
We  don't  know  whether  signing  a  "typed 
comment"  with  the  word  "Buckeye" 
would  necessarily  make  it  any  stronger 
(more  influential)  than  if,  for  instance, 
it  were  signed  "Pythagoras"  or  "George 
Francis  Train."  Also  we  are  very  glad 
to  hear  that  our  correspondent  has  had 
addresses  in  both  Chicago  and  Ohio  for 
many  years,  though  we  don't  see  any 
particular  reason  for  having  separate 
addresses  in  places  so  far  apart  Of 
course  it  might  be  convenient  if  you  were 
dodging  taxes,  or  leading  a  double  life, 
or  anything  of  that  sort ;  but  why  tell  us 
about  it  without  going  more  fully  into 
details?  Finally,  all  that  about  the  Buck- 
eyes in  "full  up"  Chicago,  and  McKinley's 


popularity — well,  we  don't  quite  seem  to 
grasp  the  connection.  Maybe  we  are 
losing  our  power  of  correlation ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  too  much 
Psyche  about  the  Scioto  Circle,  which 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  Pentagram. 

XI. 

A  reader  of  The  Bookman  in  Phila- 
delphia writes  in  order  to  raise  a  Shake- 
spearian question: 

Dear  Bookman;  While  witnessing  Mr. 
Goodwin's  recent  production  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  I  noticed  the  following  apparent 
error  in  syntax,  occurring  in  one  of  the  lines 
of  that  play.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that 
four  different  editions  of  Shakespeare,  includ- 
ing the  Cambridge  text,  gave  the  same  reading 
for  this  line,  which  is  as  follows:  "Since,  in 
paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all 
debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I."  (Act 
III.,  Sc  II.,  lines  317  sen.)  Finding  the  phrase 
invariably  given  as  here  quoted,  I  began  to 
think  that,  perhaps,  it  was  not  an  error,  and 
that  the  "I"  is  correctly  used  here.  Will  you 
kindly  enlighten  me  on  this  point  through  the 
medium  of  your  Letter-Box?  If  it  is  an  error, 
why  has  it  been  allowed  to  stand  uncorrected? 
Perhaps  it  is  an  intentional  mistake,  necessary 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Bacon-Donnelly- 
Owens  cipher. 

We  scarcely  think  that  the  Donnelly 
cipher  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  you 
will  write  to  Professor  Lounsbury  of 
Yale  University,  he  will  probably  tell  you 
that  "between  you  and  I"  is  perfectly 

food  English,  because  it  is  found  in 
hakespeare.  This  is  the  way  he  argues 
about  the  Retained  Object.  Since  you 
ask  us,  however,  we  have  to  say  that  the 
phrase  is  simply  one  of  Shakespeare's 
numerous  syntactical  inaccuracies — a  col- 
loquialism which  slipped  into  his  text, 
just  as  it  undoubtedly  slipped  into  his 
talk,  and  as  it  often  slips  into  the  speech 
of  educated  men  and  women  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  is  the  plain,  common- 
sense  explanation  of  it;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  a  plain,  common- 
sense  explanation  is  a  good  deal  better 
than  a  transcendental  one,  such  as  some 
of  those  that  Mr.  Bradley  has  lately  been 
giving  of  many  famous  lines  from  Tenny- 
son. 
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The  lady  up  in  South  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  who  wrote  in  August  to 
us  that  she  could  not  get  used  to  "the 
inequality  of  our  style,"  is  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  answer  which  we 
gave  her  at  that  time.  This  is  what  she 
says: 

1  like  the  Letter-Box,  both  for  its  serious 
answers  and  for  its  often  admirable  fooling; 
but  in  replying  to  me  I  think  you  have  been 
flippant  without  excuse.  I  asked  you  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  question,  and  I  feel  that  you 
should  have  given  me  a  reasonable  answer. 
I  inquired  why  your  style  is  sometimes  digni- 
fied and  even  distinguished,  and  why  at  an- 
other time  it  is  colloquial  in  the  extreme.  All 
the  answer  you  vouchsafed  was  "It  is  a  little 
way  we  have."  Now,  I  respectfully  submit 
to  your  judgment  whether  you  ought  not  to 
have  given  me  a  more  satisfactory  answer. 
I  am  a  serious  student  of  English,  and  espe- 
cially of  English  style,  and  I  really  want  to 
know  what  induces  you  to  let  your  own  style 
exhibit  such  inconsistencies. 

Well,  you  see,  our  style  frequently  be- 


comes cramped  and  more  or  less  ham- 
pered from  being  kept,  as  it  were,  in- 
doors and  in  the  drawing-room;  so  we 
have  to  let  it  go  out  and  run  around  and 
play  in  the  yard  a  little,  just  to  give  it 
a  bit  of  relaxation.  Seriously,  if  our 
correspondent  (who  really  writes  very 
well  herself,  and  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  discrimination)  will  reflect  a 
moment,  she  will  see  that  we  could  not 
possibly  have  answered  her  in  any  other 
fashion  than  that  in  which  we  did.  Her 
question  was  altogether  too  personal  a 
one.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  classed 
among  those  writers  who  are  always 
taking  the  public  into  their  confidence  as 
to  what  they  eat  for  breakfast,  and  where 
they  spend  their  summer  vacations,  and 
just  how  certain  great  thoughts  of  theirs 
happened  to  occur  to  them.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  on  the 
general  subject  of  style  which  the  lady 
in  South  Framingham  may  see  fit  to  send 
us,  provided  they  come  within  the  limits 
of  our  intellectual  capacity;  but  we  be- 
lieve that,  upon  reflection,  she  will  ap- 
preciate our  feeling  that  very  personal 
questions  are  just  a  little  bit  distasteful. 
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THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY. 

At  about  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  6  President  McKinley,  while  hold- 
ing a  public  reception  in  the  Temple  of  Music 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo, 
was  shot  and  twice  wounded  by  Leon  Czolgosz, 
a  Polish  anarchist.  One  bullet  entered  the 
President's  breast,  struck  and  glanced  from 
the  breast-bone,  and  was  later  extracted  with- 
out difficulty.  The  other  bullet  entered  the 
abdomen,  passed  through  both  walls  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  believed  to  have  become  em- 
bedded in  the  muscles  of  the  back.  The 
President  was  removed  to  a  private  house  in 
Buffalo,  and  medical  reports  were  issued  every 
few  hours,  stating  in  effect  that,  barring  com- 
plications from  peritonitis  or  blood  poisoning, 
the  President  might  be  expected  to  recover. 
On  September  12,  however,  a  change  for  the 
worse  took  place  in  the  President's  condition, 
his  heart  beginning  to  fail  and  refusing  to 
respond  to  stimulation.  He  died  a  little  after 
two  on  the  morning  of  September  14.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  formerly  Vice-President,  be- 
came President  by  succession,  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

I 

RUSSIA  IN  MANCHURIA. 

Various  interesting  details  of  the  attempt  of 
Russia  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Man- 
churia, together  with  the  reasons  for  Russia's 
temporary  relinquishment  of  that  design  and 
some  account  of  the  method  by  which  Russia 
worked,  were  made  known  on  August  16  by 
the  publication  of  the  English  Blue  Book; 
covering  the  Chinese  negotiations  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  April  6.  By  this  official  publication,  it 
appeared  that  the  press  accounts  of  Russia's 


yearnings  for  Manchuria  were  pretty  nearly 
correct ;  that  the  crisis  in  the  matter  occurred 
about  the  last  of  March;  and  that,  owing  to  the 
combined  opposition  of  four  of  the  great 
powers,  marshalled  by  Great  Britain,  Russia 
postponed,  for  the  time  being,  the  fulfilment 
of  her  intentions. 

The  correspondence  in  the  Blue  Book  opened 
on  January  2  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
asking  Sir  Charles  Scott,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor at  St  Petersburg,  for  information  with 
regard  to  "an  alleged  agreement  between 
"Russia  and  China,  dealing  with  Southern 
Manchuria."  Sir  Charles  Scott  referred  this 
inquiry  to  Count  Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  on  February  17, 
authorised  him  "to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
reported  Russo -Chinese  agreement,  and  to 
explain  (to  Lord  Lansdowne)  that  nothing, 
beyond  the  terms  of  a  temporary  modus  Vi- 
vendi during  the  provisional  occupation  of 
Russian  troops,  was  being  negotiated."  This 
answer  was  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain,  and 
remained  conclusive  until  February  27,  when 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  the  British  representative  at 
Pekin,  telegraphed  to  Lord  Lansdowne  that 
he  had  received  the  full  text  of  the  proposed 
Russo- Chinese  agreement  from  the  British 
Consul-General  at  Hankow,  who  had  received 
it  from  the  viceroy  of  the  province,  who 
wanted  to  know  if  Great  Britain  would  support 
China  in  refusing  to  sign  it 

The  agreement,  besides  including  sundry 
"dangerous  ambiguities,"  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
phrased  it,  provided  that  Russia  was  to  aid 
China  in  maintaining  order;  that  no  army  was 
to  be  maintained  by  China  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  Manchurian  railroad,  and 
then  no  larger  an  army  than  Russia  "coun- 
selled"; that  all  Chinese  officials  complained 
of  by  Russia  should  be  "cashiered ;"  that  no 
foreigners  were  to  be  employed  in  connection 
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with  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  North  China; 
that,  without  the  permission  of  Russia,  no 
mining,  railway  or  other  rights  should  be 
granted  by  China  in  all  the  vast  extent  of 
territory  bordering  the  Russian  frontier,  nor 
should  China  build  such  railways;  that  China 
should  atone,  perhaps  by  "amending  existing 
contracts,"  for  the  damage  she  had  done  the 
Manchurian  railway,  and  that  Russia  should 
receive  the  right  to  build  a  railway  line  "in  the 
direction  of  Pekin  up  to  the  Great  Wall." 

Lord  Lansdowne,  having  perused  this  in- 
wiwipuuliun  of  Russia's  idea  of  a  "temporary 
modus  vivendi,"  instructed  Sir  Charles  Scott, 
on  March  o,  to  ask  Count  Lamsdorff  whether 
the  text  of  the  agreement  were  correct;  be- 
cause, if  not,  it  would  be  unwise  to  let  China 
go  on  maliciously  circulating  garbled  versions 
of  the  agreement,  in  order  to  sow  dissension 
between  the  Powers.  Count  Lamsdorff  replied 
that  be  thought  this  position  was  well  taken, 
and  that  both  Russia  and  England  might  well 
ignore  every  attempt  to  sow  dissension  between 
tbera,  especially  as  a  Power  situated  as  was 
China  would,  very  naturally,  make  such  at- 
tempts. Nevertheless,  the  Count  "firmly  de- 
clined" to  state  whether  or  not  the  purported 
agreement  was  accurate,  both  because  the 
negotiations  had  not  yet  taken  final  shape,  and 
because  it  "would  be  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  one  independent  state  in  negotiat- 
ing with  another."  Moreover,  the  Count  added 
significantly,  Germany  "had  distinctly  stated 
that  she  was  indifferent  to  any  arrangements 
which  Russia  might  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
clude with  China  in  regard  to  Manchuria." 

But,  apparently,  Germany  changed  her  mind.* 
For  when,  on  March  23,  China  formally  ap- 
pealed to  the  various  Powers  to  intercede  for 
her  against  Russia's  claims,  Germany  took  the 
position  that  the  Russo- Chinese  agreement, 
before  being  ratified,  should  be  brought  for 
consideration  to  the  corps  of  foreign  ministers 
at  Pekin.  But  this  proposition  Russia  was 
unwilling  to  consider. 

In  the  appeal  which  China  made  to  the 
Powers,  and  in  the  correspondence  of  Russia 
with  Great  Britain,  the  "inducements"  which 
Russia  offered  to  China  to  sign  the  treaty  were, 
at  least  in  part,  made  manifest.  These  induce- 
ments were,  first,  that  Russia's  demands,  as 
modified  at  China's  request,  were  now  final 
and  irrevocable;  second,  that  Russia,  unlike 
the  other  Powers,  was  not  interested  in  the 
subject  of  the  murder  of  missionaries,  and  did 
not  desire  to  see  Chinese  officials  degraded 
and  the  nation  humiliated;  and,  third,  that, 
■f  China  would  not  sign  the  agreement,  Russia 


would  endeavour  to  disrupt  the  council  of 
foreign  ministers  at  Pekin,  leaving  China  to 
appease  and  bargain  with  each  Power  sepa- 
rately as  best  she  could. 

From  the  correspondence  it  would  appear, 
though  it  is  not  so  stated,  that  Germany's 
changed  attitude  was  decisive  in  bringing 
Russia  to  a  more  conciliatory  mood,  for  the 
position  of  England,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  had  been  previously 
known;  but  so  soon  as  China's  appeal  forced 
Germany  similarly  to  define  her  attitude, 
Russia  at  once  withdrew  to  less  assailable,  but 
equally  strategic,  ground.  On  April  5  M.  Les- 
sar,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  London,  an- 
nounced to  Lord  Lansdowne  "the  intention 
of  the  Russian  government  not  to  proceed 
further  with  the  Manchurian  agreement,  but 
to  await  the  development  of  events,  remaining 
faithful  to  the  programme  which  they  had 
followed  from  the  beginning."  M.  Lessor  also 
"dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  exceptional  posi- 
tion of  Russia  toward  China,  of  her  having 
been  attacked  by  the  latter  and  forced  to 
occupy  Manchuria,  of  her  anxiety  to  bring 
the  occupation  to  a  speedy  termination,  and 
of  the  impossibility  of  submitting  to  the  minis- 
ters at  Pekin  the  special  arrangements  intended 
to  effect  that  object" 

Since  that  time,  and  notwithstanding  urgent 
requests  by  China,  Russia  has  declined  to 
reopen  the  question  of  the  Manchuria  settle- 
ment. So  late  as  August  if,  when,  after  the 
protocol  fixing  the  Chinese  indemnity  had  been 
signed  by  the  foreign  ministers,  Li  Hung 
Chang  asked  M.  De  Giers,  the  Russian  minister 
at  Pekin,  if  the  Russo- Chinese  agreement 
might  not  now  be  taken  up,  M.  De  Giers  is 
said  to  have  answered  that  as  China  had  not 
followed  Russia's  directions  in  the  matter,  she 
must  now  await  Russia's  pleasure.  She  must 
wait,  that  is,  until  the  foreign  Powers  had 
departed  from  Pekin,  each  with  a  slice  of 
indemnity  and  a  guaranty  of  trade  and  peace; 
and  then  Russia,  unhampered  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  strangers,  would  enter  into  that 
causerit  intimt  with  China  which  her  neigh- 
bourly position  warranted 

II. 

THE  CHINESE  PROTOCOL. 

The    protocol   fixing   the   amount   and   the 

terms    of    payment    of    the 

Tb»  Turin*  at        Chinese  indemnity,  and  lay 

th.  PrctKei.        tng  down  other  requirements 

intended  to  prevent  further 

Chinese  uprisings,  was  finally  signed  on  An- 
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gtut  IS  by  the  eleven  foreign  ministers  at 
Pekin.  Previous  to  the  signing  of  the  protocol 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  the  British  representative, 
had  objected  to  it  on  the  ground,  first,  that  it 
provided  for  an  international  commission  to 
revise  the  Chinese  import  duties;  and,  second, 
because  it  did  not  forbid  China  from  making 
a  special  and  private  arrangement  with*any  of 
the  Powers  receiving  indemnity  bonds  as  to 
the  mode  of  redemption  of  those  bonds.  The 
first  objection  was  based  on  the  fact  that  Italy, 
Holland,  Spain  and  the  other  minor  Powers 
had  no  right  to  enter  on  equal  terms  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  determination  of  Chinese 
trade  relations;  and  this  contention  was  readily 
admitted  by  the  ministers,  and  the  proposed 
International  Commission  was  abolished.  The 
second  objection  seemed  to  arise  from  the  fear 
that  some  one  of  the  Powers— as,  for  example, 
Russia — might  employ  the  indemnity  notes 
held  against  China  to  exact  important  political 
and  trade  concessions  in  return  for  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  notes  or  their  conversion  to  lower 
denominations.  But  whether  or  not  the  fear 
was  well  founded,  the  ministers  declined  to 
safeguard  against  it,  and  Sir  Ernest  Satow 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  placing  on  the 
records  England's  continuing  opposition  to  any 
preferential  treatment  The  protocol,  as  com- 
pleted, besides  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity,  included  as  part  of  the  agree- 
ment a  large  number  of  royal  edicts  issued 
by  China  on  demand  of  the  Powers.  These 
edicts,  the  English  press  was  inclined  to  think, 
were  either  pettish  or  else  were  useless,  since 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  enforced;  the  edicts 
were,  nevertheless,  interesting,  both  as  showing 
how,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ministers,  Oriental 
pride  might  be  most  deeply  touched,  and  as 
exhibiting  the  rounded  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  diplomats.  The  edicts  recited  that  China 
had  appointed  special  embassies  to  convey  to 
Germany  and  Japan  the  regrets  of  China  for 
the  murder  of  their  representatives;  that  China 
had  in  process  of  erection  to  the  memory  of 
Baron  von  Ketteler  a  monument,  extending 
the  whole  width  of  the  street,  and  that  China 
would  erect  other  expiatory  monuments  for 
the  foreign  cemeteries  that  had  been  dese- 
crated. China  also  pledged  herself  to  keep 
posted  for  two  years  the  royal  edicts  of 
February  I,  1001,  prohibiting,  on  pain  of  death, 
membership  in  any  anti-foreign  society;  to 
suspend  or  modify,  in  accordance  with  West- 
ern ideas,  civil-service  examinations  for  official 
positions ;  to  forbid  for  two  years,  or  longer  if 
necessary,  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammu- 


nition, and  to  dismantle  the  Takn  forts  leading 
to  the  approaches  of  Tien-Tsin  and  Pekin.  On 
their  part  the  foreign  ministers  agreed,  in 
consideration  of  these  things,  to  remove  in 
good  time  the  remainder  of  the  international 
forces  from  Pekin,  and  to  retain  as  armed 
posts  in  the  surrounding  region  only  a  series 
of  towns,  ensuring  free  communication  from 
Pekin  to  the  sea. 

The  Spectator,  which  looked  upon  the  stipu- 
lations with  marked  disfavour,  asked  why 
absolute  freedom  of  trade  throughout  the 
empire  had  not  been  demanded  for  all  foreign- 
ers, and  also  what  good  the  ministers'  armed 
posts  would  do  them  if  the  Chinese  court 
decided  to  stay  away  from  Pekin,  somewhere 
in  the  interior.  However,  the  protocol  was 
handed  to  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  as  the 
ultimatum  of  the  foreign  Powers,  and  was  duly 
signed  and  returned  on  September  j. 

On  September  4  Frederick  William  Victor 

Albert,  Emperor  of  Germany 

Th.  Apciotm  m      »nd    King   of    Prussia,   ad- 

Prtnca  Chiro.  mitted  for  a  moment  to  the 

palace  at  Potsdam  the  little 
Prince  Chun,  brother  to  the  Emperor  Kwang- 
Su,  who  had  come  from  China  to  make  apolo- 
gies to  the  throne  of  Germany  for  the  murder 
in  Pekin  on  June  20,  1900,  of  Baron  von 
Ketteler,  the  German  minister.  The  German 
Emperor,  it  was  said,  had  at  first  insisted  that 
the  apology  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment should  be  preceded  by  a  kotowing  or 
prostrating  before  him  of  Prince  Chun,  in 
order  to  give  official  recognition  of  the  un- 
official prostration  of  China  to  the  power  of 
Christendom.  Later,  however,  the  Emperor 
somewhat  relented,  so  that  the  Prince,  after 
bowing  thrice,  simply  read  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Kwang-Su,  setting  forth  the  pain 
of  China  after  the  occurrence  of  the  murder, 
the  erection  by  China— on  demand  of  the 
Powers— of  a  monument  to  the  Baron,  express- 
ing thanks  to  William  for  the  troops  he  had 
promptly  sent  "from  a  far  distance"  to  restore 
peace,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  William's 
anger  might  finally  be  appeased.  In  response, 
William,  who  had  remained  seated  "with  his 
buttons  wound  in  crape,"  stated  that  the  apol- 
ogy of  the  Prince  was  so  far  acceptable,  but 
that  not  "by  an  expiatory  mission  alone,"  but 
by  good  deeds  and  subservience  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  the  nations,  would  China  be  ulti- 
mately forgiven.  The  audience  then  terminated, 
no  trivial  discussions,  as  of  indemnity  or  Ger- 
many's trading  concessions  or  ports  in  China, 
marring  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
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OTHER  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 
Parliament    was   prorogued    on   August    17 
after    a    session    somewhat 
Tb.  stwlon  .1       equally    divided    between 
Prlli Mint  questions   arising    from   the 

war  and  matters  pertaining 
to  royalty  and  nobility.  On  February  14,  King 
Edward,  in  person,  after  having  "sworn  to  and 
subscribed  the  declaration  against  transsub- 
stantiation,"  opened  Parliament,  and  mentioned 
^measures  of  domestic  reform  which 
s  desiraBh>4or  Parliament  to  enact  But, 
of  the  measures  recommended,  only  two  or 
three,  owing  to  the  press  of  other  business, 
were  eventually  passed,  and  these  in  curtailed 
form.  The  first  part  of  the  session  was 
largely  occupied  with  the  subjects  of  finance 
and  taxation,  and  when  they  were  disposed  of 
debates  on  the  army  reform  bill  took  place. 
The  army  bill  adopted  provided  that  the 
forces  were  to  be  increased  from  Sfoooo  to 
680,000,  and  to  be  divided  into  six  army  corps, 
of  whom  the  regulars  and  reserves  were  to 
constitute  two  and  the  main  part  of  a  third 
corps,  while  the  other  three  would  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  specially  trained  militia  and 
volunteers.  On  paper  it  was  admitted  that 
this  army  scheme  made  a  brave  showing,  but 
the  opponents  of  the  government  said  that  the 
militia  and  volunteer  contingents  would  be 
little  better  than  a  legal  fiction,  and  that  the 
thorough  and  needed  reorganisation  of  the 
army  had  not  been  attempted. 

When  the  war  and  finance  bills  had  been 
gotten  under  way.  Parliament  undertook  some 
odd  business.  The  House  of  Lords  was  turned 
into  a  petty  criminal  court  to  try  Lord  Russell 
on  the  charge  of  bigamy;  Lord  Roberts,  the 
hero  of  the  Boer  War,  was  given  £100,000, 
because,  as  was  unkindly  suggested,  he  was 
an  elderly  gentleman,  and  could  not  well  wait 
until  the  war  was  concluded;  a  lengthy  argu- 
ment was  heard  on  the  question  whether  the 
king  might  amend  his  oath  of  office  so  as  not 
to  brand  as  "superstitious  and  idolatrous"  the 
belief  of  bis  twelve  million  Catholic  subjects; 
and  a  bill  was  passed  to  empower  the  king,  in 
his  discretion,  to  alter  the  royal  title  "in  recog- 
nition of  his  dominions  beyond  the  seas." 
The  decomposition  of  the  Liberals  as  an 
organised  party  for  opposi- 
tion or  for  anything  else, 
and  the  pronounced,  if  acrid, 
ability  in  annoying  the  gov- 
ernment displayed  by  the  group  of  Irish  Na- 


Tfc.  Irish  Party 


tionalists,  united  by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  caused 
the  English  press  to  discover  that  Ireland's 
representation  in  Parliament  was  large,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  her  population.  The  London 
Timet  showed  that  of  the  670  members  of  the 
House,  those  from  England  represented  10,897 
voters  each;  those  of  Scotland,  9678  voters 
each ;  and  those  from  Ireland,  only  7144  each. 
In  other  words,  England  had  34  too  few  repre- 
sentatives; Scotland,  3  too  many;  and  Ireland, 
31  too  many.  And,  since  two  wrongs  never 
made  a  right,  it  was  no  excuse  for  this  state 
of  things,  as  the  Spectator  pointed  out,  to  say 
that  formerly  Ireland  had  been  much  under- 
represented.  From  the  standpoint  of  practical 
politics  the  overwhelming  case  against  the 
Irish  members  was,  in  part,  thus  summed  up 
by  the  London  Times  on  August  14:  "The 
Irish  members  are  doing  their  best  to  convince 
the  British  people  that  it  is  high  time  to  curtail 
the  privilege  they  abuse,  and  to  reduce  their 
members  to  a  just  proportion  with  the  popula- 
tion, the  intelligence  and  the  wealth  they  repre- 
sent Yesterday  they  began  operations  by  an 
attack  upon  the  historic  title  of  the  sovereign. 
Mr.  William  Redmond  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  words  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  become  absurd  and 
obsolete.  Mr.  Balfour  met  this  ridiculous  cow* 
tention  with  some  observations  which  were 
quite  conclusive."  Then,  alluding  to  other 
instances  of  Irish  perversity,  the  Times  drew 
the  conclusion  that  the  Irish  members  were 
simply  playing  the  part  of  obstructionists  to 
the  passage  of  necessary  measures,  and  that  it 
was  on  this  account  among  others,  that  the 
Parliamentary  output  for  the  year  had  been 
so  peevish.  One  consolatory  fact,  indeed,  the 
Times  found,  and  that  was  that,  "though  the 
Irish  members  were  peculiarly  active  and  ag- 
gressive during  the  session,  they  extorted  no 
legislation  from  the  Government"  Mr.  Red- 
mond, who  objected  to  the  Times's  explana- 
tion of  Parliament's  inactivity,  said  the  truth 
was  that,  as  Parliament  persisted  in  acting  as 
a  local  legislature  for  the  counties  and  parishes 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
attending  to  their  petitions  and  composing 
their  village  frets,  it  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  little  time  left  in  which  to  enact  legislation 
affecting  the  empire  as  a  whole.  And  Mr. 
Redmond  added  that  the  Irish  obstructionism 
alleged  was  clearly  fictitious,  for  Mr.  Balfour, 
on  behalf  of  the  English,  made  immediate  use 
of  the  closure  whenever  the  Irish  entered  the 
debate. 
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With  the  accession  of  the  Liberal  part;  to 
power   in   Canada   in    1896, 
T*.  C»h»  1-        extensive  efforts  were  made 
Caaada.  to  develop  more   fully  the 

resources  of  the  country,  to 
increase  the  foreign  trade  and  to  establish  large 
manufacturing  interests.  The  Welland  Canal, 
designed  to  allow  Canada,  to  compete  for  the 
export  carrying  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes,  was 
greatly  enlarged;  a  preferential  tariff  with 
Great  Britain  was  established  in  the  hope  of 
creating  a  better  foreign  market;  and  immi- 
gration of  labourers  to  work  in  the  factories 
of  the  East  and  the  wheat-fields  of  Columbia 
and  Manitoba  was  invited  Because  of  these 
efforts,  the  results,  announced  on  August  23, 
of  the  decennial  census  taken  in  March,  1901, 
caused  much  disappointment  This  census 
showed  an  increase  in  population  of  505,644,  or 
10.46  per  cent  Outside  of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
whose  gain  in  population  was  186,096,  none  of 
the  older  provinces,  in  which  arc  situated  the 
main  cities,  showed  more  than  the  slightest 
increase.  On  the  other  hand,  Manitoba,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  the  organised  and  unorgan- 
ised provinces,  all  of  which  are  primarily 
agricultural,  showed  a  gain  of  some  307,000. 
The  main  increase  was  thus  in  the  great 
grain  regions,  and  not,  as  had  been  hoped, 
in  the  urban  and  industrial  districts;  and 
the  total  increase  was,  considering  the  ex- 
tent and  natural  resources  of  Canada,  very 
small. 

The  reasons  which  appear  to  make  it  so 
difficult  for  Canada  to  increase  materially  in 
wealth  and  population  are  said  to  be  (1)  the 
exodus  from  Canada  of  many  of  her  best 
young  men,  who  go  to  the  United  States  in 
search  of  wider  opportunity;  (a)  the  long  and 
severe  Canadian  winters,  making  work  scarce 
and  living  costly,  and  deflecting  European 
immigrants  to  this  country;  and  (3)  the  tariff 
erected  against  Canada  by  the  United  States. 
Under  natural  conditions  Canada  would  be 
just  as  much  an  economic  part  of  the  United 
States  as  Maine,  Michigan  or  Washington, 
and  her  industries  would  thrive  and  become 
specialised  accordingly.  But,  with  a  debarring 
tariff,  Canada  can  only  produce  for  her  own 
consumption,  or  else  compete  with  the  great 
Powers,  and  especially  with  the  United  States, 
for  the  markets  of  the  world.  For  such  a 
contest,  however,  Canada  is  hopelessly  un- 
qualified; and  if  she  produces  for  herself  alone, 
her  industries  cannot  become  great  and  diversi- 
fied, both  because  the  demand  is  insufficient 
and  because  of  the  continuous  and  irrepressible 
leaking  in  of  American  goods. 


IV. 

STATE  AFFAIRS. 

Instead  of  following  most  State  conventions 

in     announcing     a     general 

Pniitlc*  In  party  policy,  and  defining  a 

Panasylvanla.         multiplicity  of  subdivisions! 

issues,  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania,  which  met  on  Au- 
gust is.  gave  exclusive  attention  to  the  practi- 
cal and  actual  effects  of  Mr.  Quay's  possession 
of  Pennsylvania  and  to  his  cutting  up  and 
leasing  to  Quay  retainers,  during  good  behav- 
iour, of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  platform  adopted  consisted  of 
one  of  the  most  unquibbled,  straight- spoken 
and  unanswerable  arraignments  of  a  corrupt 
administration  known  to  American  politics.  In 
set  terms,  and  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and 
specification,  the  platform  declared  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  to  be  thieves,  violators  of  the 
Constitution  and  corrupters  of  the  judiciary; 
and  called  upon  all  honest  citizens,  irrespective 
of  party,  and  simply  for  the  establishment  of 
humdrum  decency  in  State  affairs,  to  aid  in 
driving  the  gang  of  public  looters  from  power. 
The  Republican  machine,  with  an  indifference 
to  attack  bom  of  customary  success  at  the 
polls,  made  but  little  attempt  at  their  conven- 
tion, held  on  August  21,  to  explain  the  exam- 
ples of  corruption  brought  forward  by  the 
Democrats,  but  contented  themselves  with 
announcing  that  the  seven  millions  of  people 
in  the  State  were  "industrious,  honest,  law- 
abiding  and  happy"  under  a  Republican  rigime, 
and  that  the  Democrats,  "the  old  historic  party 
of  obstruction  and  negation,"  had  again  set  up 
"an  hysterical  cry  of  false  pretence"  to  mislead 
the  masses. 
In  one  particular,  indeed,  the  Republicans  of 

Pennsylvania  scored  against 
Taw  Democrat!  la  the  Democrats.  The  former, 
Natraaal  Politic*,      in   their   platform,    flaunted 

before  Jhe  voters  all  the 
beneficent  acts  and  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington,  and  pointed  out  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Democratic  platform  had 
not  dared  to  mention  a  single  national  issue 
on  which  to  appeal  to  the  people.  The  argu- 
ment, if  somewhat  specious,  was,  nevertheless, 
"timely,"  and  applicable  to  more  States  than 
one.  For  in  the  various  other  States  which 
had  already  held  conventions  the  Republicans 
had  been  practically  unanimous  in  fervently 
endorsing  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of 
the  national  Republican  party,  while  the  Demo- 
crats had  rigorously  insisted  upon  the  para- 
mountcy   of   State   and    local    issues,    sliding 
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over  or  evading  or  repudiating  the  Kansas  City 
platform  of  lOOO.  It  is  true  that  the  Iowa 
Democrats,  who  met  on  August  21,  gulped 
down  the  national  Democratic  platform,  but 
it  was  evident  that  they  did  so  by  a  tour  tie 
force,  and  not  as  a  normal  functional  exercise. 
In  fact,  on  only  one  national  subject  did  the 
Democrats  appear  to  be  clearly  agreed,  and 
that  was  on  the  necessity  of  denouncing  trusts. 
But  trusts  were  such  a  hydra-headed  issue, 
prescriptions  for  their  settlement  were  so  nu- 
merous, and  the  Republicans  were  so  equally 
assured  that  they  were  the  ones  qualified  to 
prescribe  the  quieting  dose,  that  neither  honour 
nor  votes  in  large  quantity  were  likely  to 
accrue  from  declaring  trusts  to  be  the  supreme 
issue. 

If  anything  else,  said  the  Republican  press, 
were  needed  to  complete  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  national  affairs, 
it  was  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bryan's  latest  pro- 
nunciamentos.  Mr.  Bryan,  previous  to  the 
July  and  August  conventions,  had  expressed 
entire  hostility  to  any  so-called  Democrats  who 
would  not  endorse  the  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  platforms.  But  when  these  platforms 
were  rejected  by  the  Ohio  and  Virginia  Demo- 
crats. Mr.  Bryan,  instead  of  declaring  an  open 
division  in  the  party,  as  the  Cleveland  Demo- 
crats, perhaps,  had  hoped  he  would,  adopted 
a  conciliatory  tone,  refused  to  believe  that  the 
conservative  element  would  regain  control  of 
the  party,  and  discouraged  an  incipient  move- 
ment to  split  off  the  radical  element  entirely, 
and  organise  a  third  independent  party  in  con- 
junction with  the  Populists  and  the  Silver 
Republicans.  In  other  words,  said  Mr.  Bryan's 
opponents,  Mr.  Bryan,  notwithstanding  his 
inflexible  principles,  intended,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the  central  ma- 
chinery of  the  Democratic  party,  trusting 
possibly  to  time  and  chance  for  some  new 
cohesive  principle  and  paramount  issue  which 
would,  at  the  saine_time,  be  not  obviously  at 
variance  with  the  old  ones. 

The  campaign  begun  in  New  York  City  early 
in  the  spring  to  wrest  the 
TIm  c.mp.ip.  in  sources  of  municipal  revenue 
Naw  V«i*.  from  Tammany  Hall   re- 

ceived during  August  a 
steadily  increasing  amount  of  attention  from 
the  press.  As  there  stated,  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions of  the  campaign  would  seem  to  be 
summarised  as  follows:  Tammany  Hall  is  a 
compact,  carefully  constructed  and  mercilessly 
effective  commercial  organisation,  whose  object 
is  to  remain  in  control  of  New  York  City. 
The  large  revenues  derived  by  Tammany  come 


not  only,  or  in  most  part,  from  actual  "cor- 
ruption" and  the  support  of  vice  dens,  but 
from  private  and  ex  officio  deals,  not  necessa- 
rily illegal,  with  those  who  are  doing,  or  wish 
to  do,  business  with  the  city;  that  is  to  say, 
with  candidates  for  office,  contractors,  builders, 
real-estate  and  surety  dealers  and  the  like. 
Tammany  gains  and  keeps  its  following,  partly 
by  "the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder"  and 
partly  by  a  real  and  practical  understanding 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  masses  work 
and  live,  and  by  a  rough  but  effective  sympa- 
thy with  those  who  vote  the  Tammany  ticket 
Finally,  Tammany  has  demonstrated  that  its 
methods  and  organisation  are  sufficient  to  keep 
it  in  power  under  normal  conditions,  and  unless 
extraordinary  exposures  and  efforts  are  made 
to  defeat  it.  Opposed  to  Tammany  are  two 
main  forces — the  Citizens'  Union  and  the 
Republican  machine.  The  first  of  these  is 
avowedly  moral,  the  second  is  obviously  po- 
litical; and  in  order  to  defeat  Tammany,  it 
is  imperative  for  the  two  to  unite.  The  large 
bulk  of  business  men,  irrespective  of  party, 
and  also  a  considerable  number  of  labouring 
men  of  the  better  class,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  support  either  the  Citizens'  Union  or  the 
Republican  machine,  provided  that  a  decent 
administration  and  reasonably  low  taxes  are 
assured.  But  the  Citizens'  Union  and  the 
Republican  machine  are  naturally  antagonistic, 
and  a  union  between  them  is  a  manage  de 
convenanee,  likely  to  result  in  bickerings  and 
the  divorce  court  This  was  shown  in  1897, 
when,  after  fruitless  negotiations,  the  Repub- 
lican machine,  on  the  ground  that  the  Citizens' 
Union  was  attempting  to  win  a  victory  by  aid 
of  Republican  votes,  without  giving  due  credit 
and  without  making  political  return,  nominated 
a  separate  ticket,  and  made  the  election  of  the 
Tammany  ticket  inevitable.  It  is  stated — and 
the  statement  was  given  colour  by  a  meeting 
held  on  September  p — that  in  the  present  cam- 
paign a  different  method  is  being  tried,  the 
Republicans  endeavouring  to  gain  control  of 
the  Citizens'  Union  delegates  and  committees, 
and  being  willing  graciously  to  abide  by  the 
result  if  defeated.  To  the  politically  unencum- 
bered citizens  of  the  city  the  only  effect  desired 
is  the  nomination  of  first-class  men,  of  whom 
there  are  many,  and  not  of  third-rate  compro- 
mise candidates,  who  would  be  sure  to  estrange 
voters  and  breed  distrust  of  the  motives  of  all 
concerned. 


THE   STEEL  STRIKE. 
On  August  11,  the  day  upon  which 
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Shaffer's  second  strike  order  went  into  effect, 
the  defeat  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Plate  Workers  became 
assured.  For,  in  his  second  order,  President 
Shaffer  called  upon  "all  Amalgamated  and 
other  union  men"  in  the  remaining  partially 
unionised  companies  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  to  go  out  on  strike,  and  by 
this  order  President  Shaffer  exhausted  his 
resources.  When,  in  response  to  the  order, 
hardly  half  a  dozen  mills  were  closed  down 
in  addition  to  those  already  idle,  it  was  recog- 
nised that  the  progressive  force  of  the  strike 
was  broken,  and  that  its  acknowledged  failure 
was  simply  a  matter  of  time;  and  the  Trust 
owners,  having  previously  made  the  financial 
and  business  readjustments  necessitated  by  the 
decreased  output  of  the  mills,  settled  back 
to  lose  with  resignation  a  portion  of  their 
dividends,  until  the  strikers  were  willing  to 
return  on  terms  dictated,  whether  in  mercy  or 
in  justice,  by  the  Trust  Nor  was  this  result 
changed  by  various  small  gains  subsequently 
effected  by  the  union,  for  the  Trust  immediately 
neutralised  these  by  starting  up  mills  that  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  original  strike  order 
taking  effect  July  15.  The  union  closed  a  few 
mills  of  the  Federal  Steel  and  National  Tube 
companies,  and  the  Trust  started  up  several 
mills  of  the  Tin  Plate  and  Sheet  Steel  com- 
panies and  the  important  Painter,  Clark,  and 
Lindsay  and  McCutcheon  plants  of  the  Steel 
Hoop  Company,  the  advantage  in  each  case 
remaining  with  the  Trust.  The  moral  support 
offered  to  the  union  on  August  7  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labour  proved  to  be  of 
little  practical  use;  appeals  of  the  union  for 
financial  assistance  from  the  public  received 
scant  attention,  and,  in  fine,  the  strike  drooped. 
In  the  meantime,  numerous  capital  and 
labour  conciliators  suggested  plans  to  have  the 
dispute  arbitrated  by  disinterested  outsiders. 
To  these  plans,  and  to  the  general  theory  that 
they  were  applicable  in  such  matters,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  representing  most  ably, 


perhaps,  the  capitalist  view,  replied  on  Au- 
gust 31.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  stated  that 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  proposed  arbitra- 
tors would  necessarily  be  due  to  their  igno- 
rance of  the  steel  business.  For  if  they  were 
masters  of  the  steel  business,  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  interested  in  it,  either  as 
stockholders  or  as  workmen;  and,  being  "in- 
terested," they  would  be  disqualified  to  act 
as  arbitrators.  Therefore,  ignorance  of  the 
subject-matter  and  of  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
were  to  be  the  qualifications  for  the  arbitrators 
of  the  dispute.  But  even  if  competent  arbi- 
trators could  be  found,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce contended  that  there  was  nothing  to 
arbitrate.  The  controversy  was  fundamentally 
a  "higgling  in  the  market-place";  labour, 
combined,  as  was  its  right,  asking  a  price,  and 
capital  making  an  offer.  Hence  there  was  no 
more  occasion  for  outside  interference  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  disagreeing  buyer  and 
seller.  As  opposed  to  this  view,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  press  contended  that  "higgling" 
between  labour  and  capital  was  always  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,  because  the  latter  had 
only  to  put  up  with  deferred  dividends  during 
the  process,  while  the  former  suffered  actual 
privation.  To  offset  this  normal  advantage  of 
capital,  it  was  said  that  a  limit  should  be  set 
to  "higgling"  by  the  appointment,  in  extreme 
cases,  and  where  the  public  interests  were 
gravely  jeopardised,  of  arbitrators,  whose  de- 
cision should  be  binding.  If,  under  existing 
laws,  this  would  be  construed  as  violative  of 
the  right  of  free  contract,  then  the  laws  should 
be  modified  accordingly.  The  argument  that 
the  arbitrators  appointed  would  be  either  igno- 
rant or  interested  was  specious;  judges  habitu- 
ally turned  over  technical  cases  to  expert  and 
uninterested  referees  for  a  decision  on  the 
facts,  and  a  board  of  arbitrators  under  State 
or  federal  control  could  be  similarly  empow- 
ered. 

Mansfield  Allan. 
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Max  O'Rcll's  naivetr  in  setting  before  the 
world  some  three  hundred  pages  concerning 
his  appreciation  of  women  would  be  amusing 
were  not  the  specifications  and  generalisations 
so  trite— not  to  say  banal.  Regarded  as  a 
Frenchman's  unbiassed  impressions  of  Ameri- 
can women,  of  their  freedom  and  of  the  effect 
of  this  freedom  on  the  women  of  other  nations, 
his  remarks  are  not  without  interest  But  the 
general  tone  of  the  book  smacks  too  much  of 
the  cleverness  of  the  sawdust  ring,  and  brings 
vividly  before  our  minds  a  tight  frock-coated 
Frenchman,  waving  airy  lasses  to  a  simpering 
feminine  public.  He  dwells  on  the  effect  which 
the  different  types  of  women  have  on  him 
individually;  and,  looked  at  from  a  perfectly 
impartial  point  of  view,  we  can't  see  what 
earthly  interest  this  can  be  to  any  one  but 
Mr.  O'Rell.  His  "Maxims  for  Married  Men 
and  Married  Women"  certainly  come  under 
the  head  of  cheap  wit.  We  could  be  as  funny 
as  that  ourselves.  The  most  popular  news- 
paper of  the  day  has  its  "heart-to-heart  talks 
with  women,"  where  "maxims"  as  profound 
as  these  are  abundant  When  he  sinks  to  such 
commonplaces  as  his  jeers  at  mothers-in-law, 
words  fail  us. 


Don't  marry  women  who  have  big  bouquets 
of  roses  and  orchids  sent  to  them. 

If  you  are  bald,  never  make  love  to  a  woman 
taller  than  you.  Looked  at  from  below,  you 
are  all  right 

Never  put  your  hand  near  your  lady's  waist- 
band or  round  her  neck.  Place  it  about  the 
middle  of  her  back;  (here  are  no  pins  there. 

Never  let  your  lady-love  see  you  without 
a  collar;  no,  not  even  the  wife  of  your  bosom. 
A  man's  head  without  a  collar  is  like  a  bou- 
quet without  a  holder. 

After  several  chapters  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
interspersed  with  varied  advice  on  the  choice  of 
a  wife — valuable  to  any  one  lacking 
sense  and  inclined  to  listen — he  goes 
assert  that 


A  woman  does  not  love  a  man  because  she 
feels  it  her  duty  to  love  him.  Love  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  duty.  You  cannot  help  falling 
in  love,  any  more  than  you  can  help  becoming 
grey  or  bald ;  and  you  may  fall  in  love  against 
all  the  interests  in  life.  The  more  you  argue 
against  love,  the  more  you  love.  Love  has 
nothing  to  do  with  arguing  and  reasoning,  any 
more  than  it  has  with  duty  and  gratitude. 

That  being  the  case  so  clearly  put,  we  are 


surprised  that  the  author  does  not  see  the 
futility  of  "maxims." 

He  has  the  rooted  dislike  of  his  sex  to  the 
New  Woman,  and  his  remarks  concerning  her 
are  very  much  to  the  point 

Where  is  that  New  Woman  to  be  found  f 
Put  together  a  hundred  women,  intelligent  and 
of  good  society;  take  out  the  beautiful  ones; 
then  take  out  the  married  ones  who  are  loved 
by  their  husbands  and  children,  and  kindly 
seek  the  New  Woman  among  what  is  left- 
ugly  women,  old  maids  and  disappointed  and 
neglected  wives.  ...  I  pity  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  the  good  woman  who  is  not  to 
know  the  whispers  of  love  of  a  good  husband 
or  the  caresses  of  little  children,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  see  life  become  a  burden  for  her 
sake.  .  .  .  Women,  priests  and  poultry  never 
have  enough,  but  in  wishing  to  extend  her 
empire  woman  will  destroy  it 

He  scores  the  British  matron  for  her 
prudery. 

Her  ears  are  most  easily  shocked,  but  not 
her  eyes.  She  objects  to  the  word,  not  to  the 
thing.  In  her  way  she  is  a  realist  The  thing 
speaks  for  itself;  it  is  the  truth,  whereas  the 
word  suggests  to  her  fantastic  imagination  the 
most  objectionable  ideas.  .  .  .  When  I  reflect 
that  Eve,  after  eating  an  apple,  discovered  that 
she  was  naked,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  little  bite  at  that  fruit  might  be  of  service 
to  many  ladies  before  they  leave  their  dressing- 
rooms  to  go  to  a  ball. 

Writing  for  an  American  public,  he  would 
not  be  a  Frenchman  if  he  did  not  express  in 
glowing  terms  his  admiration  for  its  women. 
He  admires  their  unconventional ity,  their  un- 
affected ways,  and  he  pays  them  a  tribute 
after  the  manner  of  his  country. 

When  women  were  born,  a  fairy  attended 
the  birth  of  every  one  of  them.  Each  woman 
received  a  gift  The  American  woman,  arriv- 
ing late,  the  fairies  gathered  together  and 
decided  to  make  her  a  present  of  part  of  all 
the  attributes  conferred  on  all  the  other 
women.  The  result  is  that  she  has  the  smart- 
ness and  the  bright  look  of  a  Frenchwoman 
and  the  shapely,  sculptural  lines  of  an  English- 
woman. Ah  I  but  added  to  that  she  has  a 
characteristic  trait  peculiarly  her  own,  an  utter 
absence  of  affectation,  a  naturalness  of  bearing, 
which  makes  her  unique,  a  national  type. 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  woman  to  match 
her  in  a  drawing-room.  There  she  stands 
among  the  women  of  all  nationalities,  a  silhou- 
ette bun  dtcouplle,  herself,  a  queen. 

We  can  see  him  with  his  hat  in  his  band, 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  bowing  low  to  her 
whose  intelligence  he  places  above  that  of 
all  other  women.  That  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  safe  to  predict  that,  in  spite  of, 
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possibly  because  of,  the  epigrammatic  tendency 
of  the  book,  she  will  find  neither  any  fund 
of  amusement  nor  food  for  deep  thought  in 
Her  Royal  Highness,  Woman.     But  perhaps. 
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notwithstanding  the  preface,  the  book  was 
meant  for  the  special  delectation  of  American 
men,  for  whom  the  author  seems  to  have 
a  good-natured  contempt. 


NOVEL 


NOT    F     .S 


By  Guslnve  Flaubert.  Retold  from 
the  French  by  ZSnalde  A.  Ragoiin.  New  York  i 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  publish 
another  translation  of  Flaubert's  Eastern 
masterpiece,  since  there  was,  at  least,  one  in 
existence  entirely  satisfactory;  but  one  wel- 
comes any  trustworthy  reproduction  of  Sa- 
lammbo  which  is  likely  to  bring  this  epic  of 
realism  within  the  reach  of  English  readers. 
Its  subject  is  the  revolt  of  the  Carthaginian 
mercenaries  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  the 
book  is  distinguished  by  long  passages  of  ex- 
traordinary force  and  brilliancy ;  indeed,  it 
were  worth  obtaining  the  book  to  read  the 
description  of  an  African  sunrise,  and  we 
cannot  resist  giving  a  passage,  because  it  also 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  trans- 
lator's work: 

All  at  once  a  sheaf  of  light  burst  forth  in 
the  East  To  the  left,  far  below,  the  canals 
of  Megara  flashed  through  the  verdure  of  the 
gardens  with  their  silvery  windings.  The 
conical  roofs  of  the  temples,  the  stairs,  the 
terraces,  the  ramparts,  gradually  cut  out  their 
sharp  outlines  against  the  pale  amber  dawn ; 
and  all  around  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
city  stood  a  belt  of  white  foam  skirted  the 
emerald-green  sea,  which  seemed  almost  con- 
gealed in  the  coolness  of  the  morning.  As  the 
rosy-hued  sky  went  widening  off  into  the  dis- 
tance, the  tall  houses  seemed  to  rise  up  along 
the  sloping  streets,  crowding  one  another  like 
a  flock  of  black  goats  scurrying  down  the 
hills.  The  empty  streets  seemed  to  grow 
longer  and  longer;  only  the  palm-trees,  which 
here  and  there  grew  out  of  the  walls,  appeared 
immovable;  the  well-filled  cisterns  looked  like 
silver  shields  dropped  in  the  centre  of  the 
courtyards;  the  beacon  of  the  lighthouse  on 
the  promontory  was  beginning  to  pale.  At 
the  very  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  cypress 
grove,  the  sacred  steeds  of  Eshmun,  feeling 
the  coming  of  the  light,   struck  the  marble 


Salammbo  can  never  have  the  vogue  of 
Madame  Bovary,  that  merciless  indictment  of 
romanticism  and  dreary  description  of  the 
banality  of  French  provincial  life,  but  in  some 
ways  it  is  a  more  amazing  illustration  of 
Flaubert's  power,  who  added  to  the  minute 
realism  of  Balzac  a  glow  and  splendour  which 
were  his  own.  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible 
for  any  novelist  to  interest  his  readers  in  life 
long  ago;  for  however  much  we  appreciate  the 
accuracy  of  the  staging,  we  are  always  out- 
side the  characters.  We  are  never  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  their  motives  or  feelings,  and 
turn  with  respect,  but  also  with  relief,  to 
human  life  nearer  our  own  time,  and  under 
the  away  of  those  emotions  which  are  forming 
our  own  minds.  Yet  it  is  open  to  argue  that 
out  of  Flaubert's  five  volumes — three  of 
which.  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  Senti- 
mental Education  and  The  Tales,  are  not  well 
known  in  England — Salammbo  was  Flaubert's 
most  magnificent  achievement.  An  excellent 
translation  of  a  work  of  perfect  art 

Ian  Ataclaren. 

J.  DEVLIN -BOS5.     By  Francis  Churchill  Williams. 
Boston:    D.  Lothrop  &  Company,    ti.jo. 

When  one  considers  the  immense  possibilities 
which  politics  in  this  country  offer  to  the  novel- 
ist, one  wonders  that  more  has  not  been  made 
of  them.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the  women 
readers,  who  seem  to  get  more  than  their  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  overworked  swashbuckler. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  The  Honourable  Peter  Stir- 
ling has  not  had  nearly  so  many  imitators  as 
have  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  Richard 
Carvel.  The  author  of  /.  Devlin — Boss,  one 
can  readily  see,  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
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a  political  "ring,"  and  that  the  boss  which  he 
portrays  has  been  very  near  to  him.  Some  may 
recognise  him  in  his  public  character,  while 
others  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  type  well 
drawn  and  clear  cut  The  scene  of  the  story 
may  or  may  not  be  laid  in  New  York ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  conditions  which  incited  Mr. 
Williams  to  write  his  book  bring  before  one  the 
Tammany  Hall  of  to-day.  The  "Committee  of 
Fifty"  and  the  "Citizens'  League"  also  figure 
conspicuously  in  the  story.  But,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  Mr,  Williams  has  chosen  to 
represent  his  boss  as  a  Republican,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  "heelers"  are  typical  Demo- 
crats, and  that  he  himself  has  risen  from  the 
ranks.  The  time,  too,  is  back  in  the  early 
eighties,  when  Garfield  was  nominated  for 
President,  after  a  bitter  fight  between  the  Grant 
and  Blaine  factions.  The  description  of  this 
convention,  by  the  way,  is  very  well  written, 
and  shows  the  newspaper  man's  training. 

The  story  of  Jimmy  Devlin  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  the  chapters  which  tell  of  his  boyhood 
are  among  the  most  entertaining  in  the  book. 

He  was  being  trained  in  a  school  which  used 
no  books;  hard  knocks  cured  the  learner  of 
follies;  the  prizes  were  inexhaustible  and  rich, 
and  the  lessons  were  taught  at  the  polls,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  ward  leaders  and  at  the  street 
corners.  From  the  day  that  Jimmy  became 
Brady's  errand  boy  and  messenger  he  saw  it 
was  by  studying  the  weaknesses  of  other  men 
that  he  made  himself  strong.  After  all,  be  the 
issue  what  it  might,  and  the  principle  at  stake 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  the  strongest  man  that 
won  in  the  end,  for  the  labourer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire. 

Mr.  Williams  gives  a  picture  of  how  a  Boss 
becomes  a  Boss,  and  how,  after  the  rise,  comes 
the  fall.  He  shows  the  part  that  the  reform 
movement  plays  in  the  game,  and  how  treach- 
ery in  one's  own  party  makes  many  complica- 
tions. The  book  has  to  have  a  love  interest,  of 
course;  in  this  case  a  pleasant  little  diversion 
and  quite  harmless.  However,  Jimmy  is  the 
central  and  dominating  figure.  In  his  private 
life,  Mr,  Williams  has  made  him  too  good  to 
be  true,  but  as  a  public  character  he  does  not 
spare  him.  For  instance,  on  the  eve  of  an 
election  he  has  this  to  say : 

Just  before  the  closing  of  the  polls  he  had 
begun  a  final  round  of  the  voting  places  where 
it  appeared  that  his  presence  and  a  judicious 
word  might  urge  obedient  servants  to  extra 
endeavour,  stiffen  the  wavering  and  warn  those 
who  plotted  treachery.  For  there  are  divers 
ways  of  improving  on  a  system  of  arithmetic 
when  it  comes  to  the  reckoning  of  votes.  All 
the  judges  of  election,  inspectors,  clerks  and 
peace  officers  in  the  world  may  not  prevent  the 
use  of  this  improved  arithmetic  under  certain 


circumstances.  Seals  may  be  duplicated,  ballot 
boxes  may  open  to  deft  fingers,  even  ballots 
may  develop  at  will  damning  discrepancies  in 
the  marking,  or  vanish  in  thin  air,  along  with 
their  stubs — when  the  right  parties  are  in 
charge  of  the  undertaking.  Nor  was  Jimmy 
blind  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  ac- 
cruing from  such  legerdemain.  With  him,  an 
election  was  something  to  be  won. 

Every  Boss  has  his  day;  and  so  Jimmy  baa 
his,  in  spite  of  the  "Committee  of  Fifty"  and 
the  "Citizens'  League."  But  the  day  ends,  and 
"Jimmy  stood  on  his  doorstep,  a  defeated  man." 


had  c 

to  be  pictured  as  the  triumph  c  .  , 
one-time  mercenaries  might  dictate.  He  was 
looking  at  a  city  which,  a  few  hours  before, 
had  declared  its  will  at  the  polls,  and  chosen 
to  declare  itself  free  of  his  command. 

It  was  not  bitterness  that  filled  him  at  this 
thought,  nor  yet  was  he  numbed  by  the  blow  he 
had  got.  Long  ago  he  had  taught  himself  the 
futility  of  passive  resentment;  his  was  not  the 
temperament  which  is  palsied  by  misfortune. 
But  a  mastering  sense  of  his  position  besieged 
his  resolution  and  made  his  heart  sore.  It  is 
hard  to  bring  the  cup  to  the  lips,  and  have  it 
snatched  away;  it  is  harder  still  to  drink  of 
the  wine  of  success  only  to  come  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  measure  when  its  sweetness  is 
beginning  to  realise  the  anticipations  of  a  thirst 
long  endured  for  the  sake  of  this  draught,  and 
which  nothing  else  may  satisfy.  .  .  . 

That  misstep  he  had  made  when  be  left  the 
path  of  straight- dealing  with  those  who  shared 
the  way  with  him.  He  had  miscalculated.  He 
had  not  waited  till  he  was  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  Walsh  and  the  rest  in  open  fight, 
and  so  cleared  the  road  to  fame  for  himself. 
He  had  tried  to  trip  his  enemies  and  elude 
their  vengeance.  They  had  repaid  him  in  land, 
and  outmanceuvred  him,  because  they  out- 
numbered him.  and  because  he  carried  a  bur- 
den, bound  to  him  by  his  heart-strings, 

Just  what  this  burden  is  we  leave  to  the 
reader  to  discover.  To  those  who  enjoy  a 
story  of  political  life,  /.  Devlin— Boss  is  to  be 
recommended. 

F.  M.  H. 

THE    SERIOUS   WOOINO.     A  Heart's  History.    Bv . 

John  Oliver  Hobbos.    New  York  i  P.  A.  Stokai  A 

Company.    |i.jo. 

A  "serious  wooing"  it  was;  but  is  the  tale 
of  it  "a  heart's  history"?  Whose  heart?  Not 
the  hero's.  There  is  only  one  page  given  of 
that,  the  page  that  tells  of  him  in  love,  when 
his  manners  are  rather  different  from,  but  his 
heart  very  much  the  same  as,  any  other  man's 
in  a  like  condition.  And  we  read  only  a  few 
little  fluttering  pages  of  the  heroine's,  who  is 
so  young  and  childish.  There  may  be  volumes 
of  them  to  come  still.    Yet,  perhaps,  these  first 
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ones  tell  the  main  thing  about  her.  She  wanted 
her  strong  man,  and  she  got  him.  We  are 
more  curious  about  the  hero's  untold  pages. 
Did  he  find  his  uneducated  countess  wife 
educatahle?  How  much  had  he  to  sugar  his 
Socialism  to  make  it  palatable  to  her  after  her 
first  heroic  gulp?  We  cannot  help  being  curi- 
ous about  these  points,  for  we  are  interested 
in  his  welfare ;  and  it  is  not  our  fault  if  we  are 
made  to  feel  that,  had  Luttrel  not  known  "all 
about  racing,"  and  had  all  the  superficial  ad- 
vantages of  her  own  class,  without  its  vices, 
she  would  not  have  sacrificed  much  for  him. 
The  £45  bill— "just  a  few  plain  little  mourning 
hats" — and  the  study  of  Tolstoy  seem  in  her 
case  to  go  so  comfortably  together  that  we 
may  feel  a  little  misgiving  for  her  alliance  with 
the  Socialist  leader.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
think  she  will  stick  to  him.  Her  own  set 
treated  her  so  abominably  that  she  can  have 
no  temptation  to  return  to  it  Only,  Luttrel 
should  have  been  a  brigadier-general  at  the 
seat  of  war,  or  a  picturesque  keeper  of  some 
lonely  frontier  fortress.  He  could  then  have 
taken  her  away  from  her  own  vulgar  family, 
have  represented  to  her  the  "strong  man,"  and 
she  need  never  have  bothered  her  pretty  head 
and  hand  writing  out  fine  advanced  sentiments 
in  Florentine  note-books.  However,  to  the 
mind  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes  this  stealing  away 
of  a  ravishingly  beautiful  creature  from  the 
heart  of  a  smart  set  into  the  tents  of  Socialism 
is  a  romance.  Love,  the  miracle-worker,  has 
brought  it  about,  and  may  be  trusted  to  do  the 
great  wonders  of  letting  a  river  of  forgetful 
ness  flow  over  delights  of  chiffon  and  millinery, 
now  all  past  for  the  Countess  of  Shortclough, 
otherwise  Lady  Wroxall,  when  she  changes 
her  name,  somewhat  irregularly,  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Luttrel. 

About  the  machinery  of  that  part  of  the 
story  when  Luttrel  is  called  off  to  Marseilles, 
and  Rosabel's  relatives  connive  at  cheating 
her,  there  is  an  ingenuity  in  separating  the 
lovers  of  so  desperate  a  kind  as  to  spoil  the 
story  somewhat  And  there  are  curious  lapses 
'  in  the  author's  strong  sense  of  humour.  When 
-  the  hero  is  told  by  his  sister  that  the  countess 
will  not  stick  to  him,  we  learn  that  "Luttrel's 
philosophical  mind  began  to  play  round  the 
many  reflections  called  up  by  his  sister's  speech. 
He  thought  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  denied  that 
we  do  see  things  outside  us ;  and  a  good  deal 
about  Schopenhauer's  Welt  alt  Will*  und 
Voritellung:     he    quoted    softly    under    his 


Poor  Rosabel  I  To  have  to  live  with  so  full 
a  mind  I  Will  she  ever  dare  speak  of  the 
weather  lest  she  let  loose  a  flood  of  reflections 
on  Aristotle  or  somebody?  But  Luttrel  is  better 
than  that,  as  a  rule;  and  this  story  about  him 
and  Rosabel  has  pages  of  greater,  more  whole- 
some, beauty  than  any  we  have  ever  found  in 
the  writer's  work  before.  It  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble, because  she  has  only  by  moments  faced  the 
material  of  one  of  her  principal  characters; 
but  those  in  the  ring  round  the  hero  and  his 
lady — Mrs.  Odo  Ceppel,  the  sentimentalist 
villain,  Sir  Courtenay,  Lady  Ragot,  Wroxall 
and  all  of  them — arc  as  if  drawn  swiftly  and 
surely  from  the  life.  And  without  a  direct 
word  of  reproof  of  their  fatuous  and  insolent 
circle,  yet  out  of  their  own  mouths,  are  they 
convicted  of  absurdity,  sometimes  delightful 
enough — as  when  Rosabel  is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing gone  off  with  the  "outsider,"  Luttrel,  and 
Sir  Courtenay  says :  "  'Yes,  rotten  to  the  core. 
Dear  old  England  is  rolling  down  the  hilt,  I 
am  afraid;  but  for  God's  sake  don't  let  it  get 
about  that  I  said  sol     It  might  do  a  lot  of 

A.  Macdonell. 

THE  TORY  LOVER.    Br  Sarah  Orno  Jewett.    Bolton: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.    |t.5o. 

What  can  be  easier  for  a  writer  drilled  in  the 
art  of  novel-making  than  to  turn  out  an  histori- 
cal novel  of  the  American  Revolution?  All 
one  needs  to  do  is  to  study  the  books  of  this 
kind  which  have  flooded  the  market  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  to  try  to  improve  upon 
them.  The  necessary  implements  for  the  actual 
work  are  a  bottle  of  ink,  a  writing  pad,  a  good 
memory,  a  history  or  two,  and  possibly  an 
encyclopedia.  For  inspiration  one  may  turn 
to  George  Washington  or  Paul  Jones  or  La- 
fayette. A  beautiful  young  maiden  must  flit 
through  the  pages,  and  a  large,  rambling  old 
house  with  plenty  of  servants  and  good  old 
wine  must  serve  as  a  background.  'Then,  too, 
there  should  be  several  lovers,  one  of  whom  is 
destined  to  be  the  favoured  one  from  the  very 
beginning.  Of  course  any  number  of  changes 
can  be  rung  on  this  scene,  but  the  result  is  the 
same — an  American  historical  novel  which  is 
sure  to  sell,  and  to  please  the  masses.  In  this 
way  the  half-educated  learn  something  about 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  which  they 
have  not  had  the  energy  to  study,  and  in  this 
way  also  authors  make  enough  money  to  buy 
estates  in  the  country  and  to  retire  from  the 
field  for  a  year  or  so.  Then,  again,  one  does 
not  have  to  be  original.  History  made  the 
most  of  characters  many  years  ago,  and  even  the 
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heroine  does  not  tax  one's  ingenuity  too  far. 
Revolutionary  maidens  are  pretty  much  the 
same.  They  make  pretty  frontispieces  for  a 
book,  and  when  they  get  dramatised  they  make 
even  prettier  "stars."  All  they  require  is 
a  dash  of  coyness  and  of  coquetry,  for,  what- 
ever they  are  or  whatever  they  do,  the  hero 
wins  them  in  the  end,  and  the  orchestra  chairs 
are  seldom  vacant  Nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination.  Human  nature  and  psychology 
and  analysis  are  not  needed  here. 

This  generalisation  applies  in  particular  to 
The  Tory  Lover— a  pretty  story,  well  written 
and  properly  heralded,  but  which  the  present 
writer  declines  to  review.  We  all  know  what 
it  is  about  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  is  well  and 
pleasantly  known  to  novel  readers.  But  she 
was  tempted,  and  she  fell.  What  if  Mary 
Hamilton  it  like  Janice  Meredith,  and  what  if 
the  setting  does  remind  one  of  Mr.  Ford's 
story?  Will  the  thousands  of  admirers  of 
Janice  Meredith  object  to  that?  At  any  rate, 
Miss  Jewett  has  benefited  by  others'  experience, 
and  in  writing  The  Tory  Lover  she  has  im- 
proved on  some  of  its  popular  predecessors. 
And  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Flora  Mai  Holly. 

THE  ROAD  TO  RIDQEBY'S.    By  Frank  Burlim?ame 
Harrii.   Boiton:  Small,  Haynard  A  Company,  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  good  story,  and  one  that  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  avalanche  of  autumn 
publications.  There  is  something  about  it  so 
real,  so  spontaneous,  so  simple,  that  one  is 
glad  to  pass  it  on  with  a  word  or  two  of 
commendation.  The  author,  like  Edward  N. 
Westcott,  lived  to  know  that  the  book  was 
accepted,  "but  his  eyes  did  not  see  a  page  of 
its  proof."  It  is  a  story  of  farm  life  in  the 
middle  West,  and  on  the  road  to  Ridgeby's  ' 
one  passes  the  little  country  store  "where  the 
striped  sticks  of  peppermint  in  the  window 
were  half  melted,"  and  one  sees  the  quaint  and 
homely  characters  which  give  to  the  book  a 
touch  of  real  humanity.  Mr.  Harris  caught 
the  atmosphere  of  a  provincial  village,  and  he 
collected  together  just  the  types  which  blend 
with  this  atmosphere.  Ridgeby  and  his  wife 
are  kindly  old  souls,  who,  having  lost  all  their 
children,  have  given  a  borne  to  an  adopted 
daughter  and  a  half-demented  old  man,  and 
have  taken  in  at  various  times  the  homeless 
and  the  friendless.  Into  this  strange  house- 
hold there  drifts  a  young  man,  who  claims 
to  have  come  from  the  Land  of  Nowhere.  He 
is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  yet 
he  chooses  to  serve  as  a  farmhand  for  a  time. 
The  following  picture  reminds  one  slightly, 


,  of  The  Summer 


in  matter,  if  not  ii 
in  Arcady: 

After  dinner  Newton  hitched  the  team  to 
the  mower,  and  started  for  the  hay-field.  He 
drove  through  a  winding  lane,  in  which  the 
calves  were  sporting,  skirting  an  orchard  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  a  wheat  field,  whose 
golden  expanse,  uniting- with  others,  stretched 
out  until,  sinking  down  a  swale,  it  became  lost 
to  sight  The  sun,  falling  on  the  bending 
heads,  was  reflected  back  in  a  golden  sparkle. 
He  let  down  the  pair  of  bars,  drove  through 
a  pasture  and  into  the  field  of  waving  timothy. 
He  stopped  his  horses  a  moment,  and  looked 
around  him.  The  tufted  grass  was  bowing 
salutes  to  the  sun  all  about  him.  It  swayed 
and  bent  and  tossed  and  became  erect  again 
as  the  wind  whispered  over  it,  sending  up 
a  breath  of  perfume  that  Newton  drank  in 
with  a  sigh.  Grasshoppers  everywhere  leaped 
from  stalk  to  stalk,  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
grating  song.  One  of  them  lighted  on  his 
hand.  He  aroused  himself  from  the  half  reverie 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  flicked  it  off. 
He  drew  up  the  lines,  let  down  the  bar  and 
called  to  his  horses.  They  strained  against 
the  collars,  the  knives  creaked  and  crashed, 
and  the  serried  ranks  of  hay  began  to  pros- 
trate themselves  as  Oriental  slaves  at  the 
approach  of  a  master.  The  rattle  of  the  knives 
as  he  drove  round  and  round  the  field  became 
monotonous  after  a  while.  It  drowned  out  all 
other  sounds,  and  roared  in  his  ears  until  he 
scarcely  heard  it 

The  girl  Sibley  was  an  enigma  to  Newton. 
Here  he  found  her  milking  the  cows,  feeding 
the  calves  and  doing  other  rough  household 
duties,  and  yet  confiding  to  him  that  she  had 
been  at  Vassar,  and  showing  him  in  a  simple 
and  unobtrusive  way  that  her  mind  was  above 
her  surroundings. 

Sibley  was  an  example  of  that  ever-increas- 
ing type,  the  educated  farmer's  daughter,  the 
girl  for  whom  the  old,  bent,  gnarled,  work- 
withered  mothers  and  fathers  have  toiled  year 
in  and  year  out,  knowing  not  the  meaning  of 
rest  narrowing  as  the  seasons  pass,  growing 
farther  and  farther  away  from  that  great 
world  that  lies  somewhere  over  beyond  the 
swells.  When  the  children  grow  up  and  be- 
come able  to  take  the  plough  from  the  hand  of 
the  father  and  the  multitudinous  cares  of  the 
household  from  the  shoulders  of  the  mother, 
the  parents  shut  their  eyes  to  the  rest  that  is 
offered  them.  They  slave  harder  yet,  scrimp 
closer  than  before,  add  to  the  mortgage  on  the 
farm,  that  the  children  may  have  an  education. 
It  is  their  ambition,  their  dream.  The  chil- 
dren go  away  to  school.  The  boys  stay  away. 
The  glamour  of  the  world  blinds  them.  Am- 
bitious dreams  weave  delusions  in  their  minds, 
and  they  turn  their  backs  on  the  old  farm, 
and  go  out  into  the  hurly-burly.  Not  so  the 
girl.  She  goes  back  to  mother  and  father,  she 
takes  up  her  duties  again,  and  finds  her  simple 
pleasures  among  them. 
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Sibley  is  a  noble  type  of  woman,  and  it  is 
her  intention  to  sacrifice  herself  upon  the  altar 
of  duty.  But  the  Fates  are  kind,  and  there  is 
a  happy  solution  to  an  unpleasant  complication 
in  her  life.    It  seems  a  pity  that  no  other  book 


can  come  from  this  author,  for  there  is  much 
in  this  posthumous  volume  which  shows  talent 
and  cleverness.  To  use  a  hackneyed  phrase, 
the  story  is  true  to  life. 

F.  M.  Mandeville. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York.  September  I,  1901. 

That  the  feature  of  the  coming  fall  season 
is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  novels  laying 
claim  to  a  more  than  ordinary  popular  sale,  is 
now  readily  determined.  Never  in  the  history 
of  bookselling  has  there  been  such  a  list  of 
works  by  authors  of  established  reputation  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  present  announcements 
of  the  publishers.  Of  the  recent  books,  The 
Crisis,  The  Helmet  of  Navarre  and  Tarry 
Thou  Till  I  Come  may  confidently  be  expected 
to  continue  in  their  already  exceptional  popu- 
larity. To  these  may  be  added  of  the  August 
publications  Captain  Ravenshaw,  by  R.  N. 
Stephens,  and  Erri  and  I,  by  Irving  Bacheller, 
while  from  the  forthcoming  works  there  might 
be  mentioned  not  less  than  a  dozen  titles  likely 
to  reach  an  enormous  sale.  Blennerhassett, 
by  C  F.  Pidgin ;  The  Right  of  Way,  by  Gilbert 
Parker;  The  Cavalier,  By  George  W.  Cable; 
Tristram  of  Blent,  by  Anthony  Hope;  The 
Eternal  City,  by  Hall  Caine,  and  The  Tory 
Lover,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  are,  however, 
at  this  writing  the  most  promising. 

August  publications  compared  favourably, 
as  to  numbers  and  quality,  with  those  of  the 
same  period  in  former  years.  Besides  the  two 
novels  noted  above,  already  in  great  demand, 
there  was  a  considerable  list  of  fiction,  includ- 
ing numerous  juvenile  books,  such  well-known 
authors  as  Castlemon,  Alger,  Sophie  May  and 
Ellis  being  represented.  There  was  also  a 
goodly  number  of  miscellaneous  works  upon 
various  subjects,  including  the  American  stand- 
ard revision  of  the  Bible,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  sell  readily. 

Many  of  the  publishers  are  already  shipping 
holiday  goods,  the  lines  being  sufficiently  com- 
plete, and  leaving  but  a  reasonable  number  of 
unpublished  books  to  follow  as  issued.  There 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  any  particularly 
startling  novelties,  the  different  classes  running 
along  very  much  in  the  same  style*  at  hereto- 


fore, but  showing  a  newness  and  general 
smartness  of  make  consistent  with  a  progress- 
ing age.  Among  the  illustrated  gift  books 
will  be  new  and  attractive  editions  of  Bob, 
Son  of  Battle,  Barabbas,  The  Dolly  Dialogues, 
The  Salt-Box  House,  and  Charles  Dana  Gibson 
will  have  a  new  book  of  illustrations,  entitled 
A  Widow  and  Her  Friends.  Juveniles  will,  as 
usual  at  this  season,  be  very  numerous,  many 
of  them  published  as  net  books,  and  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  note  any  effect  this  may  have 
upon  their  sale.  Denslow's  Mother  Goose, 
Guess,  by  I.  J.  Bridgman,  and  Runaway  Robin- 
son, by  Charles  Mi  Snyder,  bound  in  board 
covers  and  with  coloured  illustrations,  bid  fair 
to  sell  well.  Calendars  in  new  designs,  par- 
ticularly favouring  the  subject  of  golf,  are 
among  the  novelties  foe  Christmas  presents. 

Business  for  the  month  just  passed  was 
good.  Library  orders  continued  to  come  in 
throughout  the  period,  and  the  first  rush  of 
school-book  orders  in  quantity  was  felt.  A 
few  out-of-town  buyers  were  in  the  city,  and 
indications  point  to  an  unusually  active  fall. 

The  best-selling  books  in  the  order  of 
popularity  follow : 

The  Crisis.     Winston  Churchill.    $1.50. 

D'ri  and  I.    Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Bertha  Runkle. 
$1.50, 

Graustark.    G.  B.  McCutcheon.    S1.50. 

The  Puppet  Crown.  Harold  MacGrath. 
$1.50. 

Truth  Dexter.     Sidney  McCall.    $1.50. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.  George  Croly. 
Net,  $1,40. 

Jack  Raymond.    E.  L.  Voynich,    $1.50. 

Days  Like  These.     E.  W.  Townsend.    $1.5°- 

The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth. 
Anon.     75  cents. 

The  Turn  of  the  Road.    E.  B.  Frothingham. 

'iTbevtin— Boss.    F.  C.  Williams.    $1.50. 
The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    Elinor  Glyn.   $1.50. 
Eben  Holden.     Irving  Bacheller.     $1.50. 
Richard  Carvel.    Winston  Churchill.    $1.50. 
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WESTERN  LETTER. 


Chicago,  September  i,  1901. 

The  general  condition  of  business  has  not 
changed  to  any  material  extent  since  last 
month's  report,  and  the  record  of  August  sales 
shows  that  the  upward  tendency  which  has 
marked  the  summer  months  was  well  main- 
tained. A  very  large  quantity  of  books  has 
been  sold  during  what  is  called  the  dull  season, 
so  many,  in  fact,  that  it  might  well  be  consid- 
ered abnormal.  The  steadiness  and  unbroken 
continuity  of  the  demand,  however,  points  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  really  due  to  the  percentage 
of  the  reading  public  having  greatly  increased. 

Autumn  business  is  practically  commencing 
as  this  is  being  written,  and  is  certainly  starting 
up  well.  Country  orders  so  far  for  holiday 
supplies  are  quite  liberal,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  popular  books  of  the  hour,  and  it  is 
already  evident  that  the  demand  for  this  class 
of  book  will  exceed,  in  all  probability,  during 
the  coming  season  anything  heretofore  re- 
corded. 

D"ri  and  I,  Irving  Bacheller's  new  book,  was 
received  late  in  the  month,  and  it  is  practically 
the  first  of  the  more  important  of  the  autumn 
books  to  reach  the  trade.  The  work  was  a 
pronounced  success  from  the  start,  and  will 
evidently  obtain  a  wide  reading.  The  hand- 
some appearance  of  the  book  will  also  un- 
doubtedly promote  sales  during  the  holiday 
season.  Cinderella,  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  was 
also  very  successful,  and  promises  to  equal  in 
sale  any  of  this  author's  books. 

That  the  reign  of  the  popular  book  is  not 
yet  over,  nor  even  declining  in  any  way,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand,  enormous  editions  are  being  pre- 
pared of  quite  a  number  of  autumn  books,  the 
success  of  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  assured. 
A  short  time  since,  an  edition  of  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  a  novel  caused  considerable  comment ; 
nowadays  it  is  almost  common. 

The  Crisis  has  as  yet  lost  none  of  its  popu- 
larity; in  fact,  its  sale  is  still  on  the  increase, 
the  relative  sale  last  month  being  better  than 
during  any  month  since  it  was  first  issued. 
Graustark  also  has  a  strong  upward  tendency, 
and  The  Helmet  of  Navarre  is  holding  its  own 
in  point  of  sale  very  well.  Of  the  other  popu- 
lar favourites,  those  which  deserve  especial 
mention,  by  reason  of  the  activity  of  their 
sale,  are  The  Honse  of  De  Mailly.  Truth 
Dexter,  The  Puppet  Crown,  Tarry  Thou  Till 
I  Come,  Eben  Holden,  Richard  Carvel  and 
Alice  of  Old  Vmcennes. 

A  good  sale,  both  local  and  general,  is  being 
experienced  for  a  recent  book  of  poems  by 
William  Vaughan  Moody.  The  appearance  of 
a  new  poet  with  apparently  real  mercantile 
value  is  so  rare,  indeed,  nowadays  that  the 
fact  deserves  mention. 

The  outlook  for  the  fall  season  continues  to 
be  bright,  conditions  having,  if  anything, 
improved  during  the  last  month.  The  list  of 
the  books  which  sold  best  during  August  is 
as  follows: 

The  Crisis.     By  Winston  Churchill.    $1.50. 

Graustark.    By  G.  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 


Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    By  George  Croly. 
Net,  $1.40. 
Eben  Holden.    By  Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 
,,:-    of     Old     Vincennes.      By     Maurice 


$1-50. 

Truth  Dexter.    By  S.  McCall.    fa. 50, 

The  House  of  De  Mailly.  By  Margaret  H. 
Potter,    ft.50. 

Richard  Carvel.  By  Winston  Churchill. 
fa.50. 

Jack  Raymond.    By  E.  L.  Voynich.    fc.50. 

David  Harum.    By  E.  N.  Westcott    $1.50. 

Like  Another  Helen.  By  George  Horton. 
$1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  H.  John- 
ston.   fa.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  July  20  to  August  30,  1901. 

Expectation  rather  than  realisation  is  the 
customary  experience  of  the  trade  during  the 
present  period  of  the  year.  The  past  month 
has',  however,  proved  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
exception.  The  demand  has  throughout  been 
rather  above  the  average  and  well  sustained. 

Fiction  is  at  all  times  the  principal  item  in 
the  trade,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  with   a  large  proportion  of  the  public 


_ should  have  been  i_ 

request.  Certainly,  the  most  popular  of  the 
new  issues  in  the  6- shilling  novels  has  been 
Tristram  of  Blent,  by  Anthony  Hope ;  but  the 
sales  of  many  previous  works,  such  as  The 
Crisis,  The  Grit  of  the  Bookmaker,  The  Cast- 
ing of  Nets,  The  Serious  Wooing,  Both  Sides 
of  the  Veil,  The  Luck  of  the  Vails  and  Anna 
Lombard,  have  been  very  good. 

Although  the  actual  publication  of  The 
Eternal  City,  by  Hall  Caine,  does  not  take 
place  until  after  we  close  this  report,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  formed  an  important  feature  in 
the  business  of  the  month.  Orders  for  it  have 
been  coming  in  rapidly,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
which  form  the  first  edition  have  already  been 
disposed  of. 

In  31.  6d.  novels,  The  Good  Red  Earth,  by 
Eden  Phillpotts,  and  Her  Royal  Highness, 
Woman,  by  Max  O'Rell,  have  continued  to  be 

A  cheap  edition  of  Bam  Wildfire,  by  Helen 
Mathers,  has  also  sold  freely. 

The  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal 
War  and  Trooper  H00H  1.  V.  have  been  the  two 
works  most  in  demand  in  connection  with 
South  African  affairs ;  and  Peace  or  War  in 
South  Africa,  by  A.  M.  S.  Methuen,  has  also 
been  very  successful. 

The  forthcoming  celebrations  in  memory  of 
King  Alfred  have  created  a  demand  for  ac- 
counts of  his  life  and  reign.  The  most  popular 
yet  issued  is  the  one  by  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Beaut 
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Guide-books  have  continued  to  sell  freely, 
the  Way  About  Series  being  very  popular. 

Sixpenny  reprints  have  formed  a  bulky  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  month,  and  very  large 
numbers  of  the  most  popular  have  been  sold. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
over-production  now  in  this  line,  and  several 
of  the  most  prominent  publishers  have  inti- 
mated that  it  is  their  intention  to  cease  these 


The  sale  of  periodical  literature  of  a  bright 
and  chatty  nature  is  always  large  during  holi- 
day seasons,  and  this  has  proved  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
most  approved  magazines  and  illustrated 
weeklies  have  been  purchased. 

The  Hundred  Best  series  of  this  or  that 
subject  have  fallen  very  flat  in  several  in- 
stances, and  there  is  evidently  an  indication 
that  the  public  have  had  more  than  sufficient 
of  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  month : 

Tristram  of  Blent.  By  Anthony  Hope.  6s. 
(J.  Murray.) 

The  Crisis.  By  Winston  Churchill.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

The  Grip  of  the  Bookmaker.  By  Percy 
White.    6s.     (Hutchinson.) 

The  Casting  of  Nets.  By  R.  Bagot.  6s. 
(Arnold.) 

The  Serious  Wooing.  By  J.  Oliver  Hobbes. 
6s.     (Methuen.) 

Both  Sides  of  the  Veil.  By  Richard  Marsh. 
6s.     (Methuen.) 

The  Luck  of  the  Vails.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
6s.     (  Hetnemann. ) 

Anna  Lombard.    6s.     (Long.) 

Cinderella.  By  S.  R,  Crockett  6s.  (J. 
Clarke.) 

Sister  Teresa.  By  George  Moore.  6s. 
(Unwin.) 

Cinders.  By  Helen  Mathers.  6s.  (Pear- 
Penelopes   Irish   Experiences.     By   K.    D. 

''—in.    6s.     (Gay  and  Bird.) 

___b  Lady  of  Lynn.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
6s.     (Chatto.) 

Life  of  a  Bee.  By  Maeterlinck.  5s.  (G. 
Allen.) 

Gordon's  "Our  Country's"  Series.  Each 
volume  6s.     (Simpkin.) 

Secret  Chambers  and  Hiding  Places.  By 
Allan  Pea.    ios.  6d.  net.     (Bousficld.) 

Trooper  8008  I.  Y.  By  H.  S.  Peel.  7s.  6d. 
(Arnold.) 

Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War. 
By  E.  T.  Cook.    ias.  6d.  net     (Arnold.) 

The  Good  Red  Earth.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
3s.  6d.    (Arrowsmith.) 


Bam  Wildfire.  By  Helen  Mathers,  is. 
(Simpkin.) 

Peace  or  War  in  South  Africa.  By  A.  M.  S. 
Methuen.    is.     (Methuen. ) 

Story  of  King  Alfred.  By  Sir  Walter 
Besant    is.     (Newncs.) 

Various  guide-books,  especially  the  Way 
About  series. 

Sixpenny  reprints  and  a  large  amount  of 
magazines  and  illustrated  periodicals. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
NEW   YORK. 
Abbey  Press: 

Cupid  in  Grandma's  Garden.     Mrs.  David 

O.  Paige. 
Cat  Tales.    Elliot  Walker. 
How    Tommy     Was     Cured    of    Crying. 

Gertrude  M.  Waite. 
Tabby's  Defence.     Harriet  Elliot 
Woodpile    Recollections.      Charles    Louis 

Olds. 
Green  Valley.    T.  P.  Bufhngton. 
The  Devil's  Diary.    L.  M.  Elshemus. 
Birds  Uncaged,  and  Other  Poems.  Burton 

L.  Collins. 
New  England  Folk.     Mrs.  C.  Richmond 

Duxbury. 
Love  and  Liberty.    William  C.  Townsend. 
Unique  Tales.    M.  Y.  T.  H.  Myth. 
The  Why  of  Poverty.     George  H.  Hub- 

A  Singular  Sinner.    Charles  R.  Harker. 
The   Days  That  Are  No   More.     E,   B. 

Johnston. 
Christ's  Message  to  the  Churches.   William 
M.  Campbell 
American  Book  Company: 

A  Brief  French  Course.    Antoine  Muzza- 
relli. 
Apple  ton  and  Company: 

The  Eternal  City.    Hall  Caine. 
Crowell  and  Company : 

Mopsa  the  Fairy.    Jean  Ingelow. 

Heart    E.  de  Amicis.    Translated  by  I.  F. 

Hapgood. 
The  Hour  of  Opportunity.    O.  S.  Marden. 
Good  Manners  and  Success.    O.  S.  Marden. 
Cheerfulness   as  a   Life    Power.     O.    S. 

Character    the    Grandest    Thing.      O.    S. 

Marden. 
An  Iron  Will.    O.  S.  Marden. 
The  Age  of  Fable.    Thomas  BulRnch. 
The  Age  of  Chivalry.    Thomas  Bulfinch. 
Legends  of  Charlemagne.     Thomas  Bul- 

Two  and  One.    Charlotte  M.  Vaile. 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  Greece.     A.  S. 
Watpole. 

The    Complete    Works    of    John    Keats. 
Vols.  I..  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  V. 

Saul.    Robert  Browning. 

Loving  My  Neighbour.    J.  R,  Miller. 

The  Chouans.    Honori  de  Balzac 

Stories  from  Virgil.    Alfred  J.  Church. 

The  Child's  Don  Quixote.    C.  D.  Wilson. 

Stories  from  Homer.     Alfred  J.  Church. 

The  Little  Crusaders.    E,  A.  Madden. 

The  Candle  and  the  Cat.    Mary  F.  Leon- 
ard. 

Our  Uncle,  the  Major.    James  Otis. 

Gulliver's  Travels.    Dean  Swift. 

Stevenson's    Attitude   to   Life.     John    F. 
Genung. 

A  Pair  of  Them.     Evelyn  Raymond. 

Mistress  Barbara.     Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

English  Embroidered  Bookbindings.   Cyril 
Davenport 
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Mama's  Mutiny.     Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 
Tangled  Trinities.    Daniel  Woodroffe. 
The  Million.    Dorothea  Greard. 
Forest  Folk.    James  Prior. 
The  Year  One.    John  Bloundclle- Burton. 
The  Lady  of  Lynn.    Sir  Walter  Besant 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Middlemarch.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     George 

Eliot 
New  South  Africa.    W.  Bleloch. 
The   Personal    Edition   of   George  Eliot 

Vols.  IX.  and  X. 
The  Bears  of  Blue  River.    Charles  Major. 
The  Backwoodsman.    H.  A.  Stanley. 
The  Black  Tortoise.     Frederick  Viller. 
_  _  _  jngs  for  Young  America.    Clarence 

Forsythe. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Supreme  Surrender.     Maurice  Low. 
Tales  of  the  Cloister.     Elizabeth  G.  Jor- 

Great  Religions  of  the  World.  By  Emi- 
nent Authorities. 

Twixt  Sirdar  and  Menelik.  Captain  M.  S. 
Wellby. 

The  King's  Messenger.    Suzanne  Antrobus. 

Holt  and  Company: 

Industrial  Evolution.    Carl  Bucher. 
Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Christ  Ideal.    H.  W.  Dresser. 

The  Death  of  the  Gods.  Dmitri  Merej- 
kowski. 

Remington  Brothers'  Newspaper  Advertising: 
Remington  Brothers'  Newspaper  Manual, 
iooi. 

Revel  1  and  Company: 

Deborah.    James  M.  Ludlow. 
Scribner's : 


Stokes  Company: 

A  Thoroughbred  Mongrel.     S.  Townsend. 

The  Serious  Wooing.  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

The  Night-Hawk.    Alix  John. 
Town  Topics  Publishing  Company: 

A  Passion  Unveiled.    Lenore  Poe. 
Young  and  Company : 

John  Gildart.    M.  E.  Henry-Rumn. 
Whittaker: 


Wessels  Company: 

Tolstoy  and    His   Problems.     Essays  by 
Ay  liner  Maude. 

ALMA,   MICH. 
Butler  Publishing  Company: 

Out  of  the  Pigeon-Holes.    E.  S.  Goodhue. 


Allyn  and  Bacon: 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes.     Charles  E. 

Bennett. 

Clark  Publishing  Company: 

Blennerhassett    Charles  Felton  Pidgin. 
Ginn  and  Company: 

Secrets  of  the  Woods.    William  J.  Long. 
Original  Investigation;  or,  How  to  Attack 
an  Exercise  in  Geometry.    E.  S.  Loomis. 
Composition  and   Rhetoric      S.   E.   Lock- 
wood  and  M.  A.  Emerson. 

Heath  and  Company: 

A  Brief  Topical  Survey  of  United  States 
History.     O.    P.    Conunan  and    Oscar 

Lothrop*  Publishing  Company: 

When  the  Land  Was  Young.     Lafayette 

D'ri  and  I.    Irving  Bacheller. 
Aguinaldo.    Edwin  Wildman. 

Pettingill  and  Company : 
Type- Book  for  1901-02. 

CHICAGO. 
Argus  Press: 

In  the  Shadow  and  Other  Poems.  Herbert 
B.  Robinson. 

Donohue  and  Company : 

Told  by  Two.    Marie  St  Felix. 
Laird  and  Lee: 

Frolics  of  the  A,  B,  C    Fannie  E.  Ostran- 
der. 

Pitfalls  of  the  Ballroom.    G.  F.  Hall. 
Advance  Publishing  Company: 

Lest  We  Forget    Joseph  Hocking. 
Marquis  Company: 

Who's  Who  in  America.    J.  W.  Leonard. 
McClurg  and  Company : 

Tennessee  Sketches.     L.   P.   Looney. 

Juell  Demming.    Albert  L.  Lawrence. 

Justice  to  the  Woman.    Bernie  Babcock. 

Seymour : 

Franceses  da  Rimini    Otis  Skinner. 
CLEVELAND,   O. 
Ohio  State  Publishing  Company: 


DALTON,  GA. 
Showalter  Company: 

In  Peaceful  Valley.    H.  E.  Harman. 
HAMILTON,   N.    Y. 
Gerntania  Press: 

History   of    German    Literature.      R.    W. 
Moore. 
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LONDON. 
Methuen  and  Company: 

Peace  or  War  in  South  Africa.    A.  M.  S. 
Methuen. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Coales  and  Company: 

The    Handy    Dictionary    of    Biography. 

Charles  Morris. 
Temple  House.    Elizabeth  Stoddard. 
Two  Men.    Elizabeth  Stoddard. 
The  Morgesons.     Elizabeth  Stoddard. 
Drexel  Biddle : 

The  Land  of  the  Wine.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
WASHINGTON,   D.   C 
Government  Printing  Office : 

A  Union  List  of  Periodicals,  Transactions 
and  Allied  Publications.     Compiled  by 
A.  P.  C.  Griffin. 
A  Calendar  of  Washington  Manuscripts 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.     Compiled 
by  Herbert  Friedenwald. 
A  Check  List  of  American  Newspapers  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  A.  B.  Slawson. 
NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 


:.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 
;.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.    Froth ingham. 


(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. " 
D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothro        ' 

$1.50. 


i  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

.ii.50- 
.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

ftWagnallsO    ?i-75- 
'.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 


iWagnallsJ     ?i-75- 

The  Puppet  Crown.     V 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


BALTIMORE,   MD. 
.  D'ri  and  L    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 
$1.30. 

:  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.20. 
;.  When   the  Land    Was    Young.     McLaws. 

(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.)    S1.20. 
.  Memories.     Mueller.     (McClurg.)     $1.00. 
,.  The  Old   Gentleman  of  the  Black   Stock. 

Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.20. 
p.  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.    (Harper.)  $2.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ii.50. 


:.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.' 

:  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 
-  A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.    (Apple  ton.)   $2.00. 
„  Penelope's      Irish      Experiences.       Wiggin. 


DENVER,   COL 
Carson-Harper  Company: 
Poems.    Edwin  Emerson. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 
New  books  in  order  of  demand,  at  sold  be- 
tween July  1,  1901,  and  August  I,  1901. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.5°. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrifl  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Bren- 

tano.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

ftWagnalls.)    $1.40. 

6.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.     (Harper.) 

|i.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

4.  Journey  to  Nature.   Mowbray.    (Doubleday, 

Page  &  CoJ    $1.50. 

5.  Julettr.     McElroy.     (Crowell.)     $1.50. 

6.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  k 

Co.)     $1.50. 

ATLANTA,   GA. 
1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 


BOSTON,   MASS. 
.  Up  from  Slavery.    Washington.     (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50  net 
■,  A  Sailor's  Log.  Evans.    (Appleton.)    $2.0 

.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.51 
"  ■'     ■       -         -  -         --  ■         <    $,.s 

_    of    a    Princess.      (H 

$2.25  net 


BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 
.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 


$1.50. 

;.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 
$1.50. 

i.  The  Puppet  Crown.  MacGrath.  (Bo  wen- 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
i.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

tl.SO. 
i.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 


I.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 
;.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 
&  Wagnalls.)    $1.40  — 


CINCINNATI,   O. 
.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

$1-50. 
:  Graustark.    McCutcheon.    (Stone.)    fi.50. 
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4.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

ft  Wagnalls.)     $1.40  net. 

5.  A   Dream  of   Empire.     Venable.      (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)    *" 

Truth  Dexter. 
Co.)     $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
r.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50, 
a.  Tarry  Thou  Till   I   Come     Croly.      (Funk 
&  WagnallsJ     $1.40  net 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.')     $1.50. 

4.  Manager  of  the  B.  &  A.    Kester.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  juwer  of  Wye.    Babcock.    (Coates.)   81.5a 

0.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     Si. 50. 

2.  The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning.    Parker. 

(Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
j.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

$1-50. 
*.  The     Potter     and     the     Clay.      Peterson. 

(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.)    $1.50. 
>.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.    (Harper.) 

$3.25  net 
S.  The  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds.     Herrick. 

(Putnam.)'   $2.50  net. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 
1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 
1.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.) 
(.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (LitUe,  Brown"  & 

Co.)     Si.  50. 
j.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
\.  A  King's  Pawn.    Drummond.    (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.5°. 
i.  Juletty.     McElroy.     (Crowell.)     $1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 
:.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
L  Tarry  Thou  Till   I   Come.     Croly.      (Funk 

ft  Wagnalls.)     S1.40  net. 
f.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 
i.  The  Sky  Pilot.    Connor.     (Revell.)    £1.25. 


m.)   fi.50. 
e.)     $1.50. 


6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 
S1.50. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   Si. 50. 

a.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     $1.50. 

3-  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $140. 

4.  Days  Like  These.     Townsend.     (Harper.) 

£1.50. 

5.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Penelope's      Irish      Experiences.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.)    S1.25. 

INDIAN  A  POLLS,  IND. 

1.  The  Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrifl  Co.)    S1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.  ChurchilL    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 


Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  ft 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Beaucaire.    Tarkington.    (McClure.)    £1.50. 

6.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.     (Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Crisis,  Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  S1.50. 

2.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone-)     $1.50. 

3.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 
4-  Summer  Hymnal.  Moore.    (Coates.)   $125. 

5.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40. 

6.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynlch.      (Lippincott) 

S1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
a.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.   (Century 
Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Octopus.     Norris.      (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)     S1.S0. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  ft 

Co.)     S1.50. 

5.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Like  Another  Helen.     (Horton.)     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     £1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Autocrats.     Lush.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    £1.50. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     £1.50. 

4.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   S1.50. 

5.  Every    Inch    a    King.      Sawyer.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    fl.50. 

6.  The  Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Crisis.  ChurchilL    (Macmillan.)  I1.50. 

2.  Joscelyn  Cheshire.    Kennedy.     (Doubleday, 

Page  ft  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     Si. 5a 

4.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  ft 

Co.)     £1.50. 

5.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

(Little,  Brown 


MONTREAL,   CANADA. 


Paper,  75  cents;  doth,  £i.2„- 
4-  Joscelyn  Cheshire.    Kennedy.     (Gage  Co.) 
Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

5.  Four-Leaved   Clover.     Gray.     (Appleton.) 

Paper,  50  cents. 

6.  The  Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (McLeod 

ft  Allen.)     Paper,  75  cents;  doth,  $1.25, 
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NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
[.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Mat-mil Ian.)    $1.50. 

2.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (McClurg  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth.   (Lane.) 


,75  t 


(Funk 
Dana. 


4.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly. 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40  net. 

5.  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers. 

(Scribner.)     $2.00  net. 

6.  Perfect  Health.    Haskell.    (Haskell.)    $1.00 

net 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
a.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

3.  Arrows    of    the    Almighty.       (Macmillaii.) 

4.  The  Column.     Marrott     (Lane.)     fa.50. 

5.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bo  wen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

NORFOLK,   VA. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.    Bachelier.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$i.TO- 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     Ji.so. 

4.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  W agnails.)     J1.40  net 

6.  A  Soldier  of  Virginia.  Stevenson.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


OMAHA,   NEB. 


Runkle. 


(Cen- 
(Dodd, 


2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre. 

tury  Co.)     $1.50, 

3.  A  Dream  of  Empire.     V  enable. 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.    (Appleton.)    $2.00. 

6.  Eben  Holden.     Bachelier.     (Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

1.  Crankisms.      Mathewman.      (Coates.)      75 

2.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

3.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.00. 

4.  Summer  Hymnal.     Moore.     (Coates.)     90 

5.  Arrows  of  the  Almighty.    Johnson.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.00. 

6.  Sister  Teresa.   Moore.    (Lippincott)    $1.00. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
t.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Truth  Dexter.    MeCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Turn    of  the    Road.      Frothingharo. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Marcus  Whitman.    Mowry.     (Silver,  Bur- 

dette  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.    MeCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest     Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    Si. 50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.    Bachelier.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

fa.50. 

4.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowcn- 

Merrifi  Co.T    it. so. 
5-  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40  net 
6.  Cinderella.    Crockett    (Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.) 

$1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bo  wen- 

Merrill  Co.)     fa.50. 

4.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.    (Harper.) 

5.  Katherint      _.  ...     ,.. t    ,...,„. 

6.  Encyclopaedia   of   Etiquette.     Holt     (He- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1 50. 

2.  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  Haeckel.  (Harper.) 

fa.50. 

3.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  For  Blue  and  Gold.  Lichtenstein.    (Robert- 

son.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50.  y 

0.  Songs  from  Bohemia.    O'Connell.    (Robert- 

son.)    S1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   fa. 50. 

2.  Sister  Teresa.    Moore.    (Lippincoit.)   fa.50. 

3.  D'ri  and  I.    Bachelier.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)    $140. 

5.  Mills  of  God.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 


The  Puppet  Crown.    It! 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   fa.50. 

2.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     Si. so. 

he  Puppet  Crown.     V  ~" " 

Merrill  Co.)     81.5a 

4-  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 
$1.50. 
•  Tl 

tVagnalls.)     $1.40. 
6.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Buweu- 
MerriUCa)    fa.50. 
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TOLEDO,  o. 

i.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

51.50. 

3.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  W agnails.)     $140  net 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)  $i.sa 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

TORONTO,   CANADA. 
_  1.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 
75  cents  and  $1.25. 
3.  The  Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (McLeod 


75  cents  and  $1.40. 

5.  Graustark.       McCutcheon.       (McLeod     & 

Allen.)     75 cents  and  $1.25. 

6.  Days  Like  These.     Townsend.      (Langton 

&  Hall.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ, 
t.  The  Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (Bowen- 
Merrifl  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Na\ 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.       (Lippincott) 

$1.50. 

6.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


.  Runkle.    (Century 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


5.  Arrows  of  the  Almighty.    Johnson.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  A  Sailors  Log.    Evans.    (Appleton.)   $2.00. 


WASHINGTON,   D.   C 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1,501 

2.  A  Sailor's  Log.   Evans.    (Appleton.)   {2.00. 

3.  Milts  of  God.  Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

4.  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    Glyn.     (Lane.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 


&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40. 
.  Letters    of    Elizabeth's    Mother.      (Lane 


75  c 


WORCESTER,   MASS. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  J.  Devlin— Boss.    Williams.    (Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Manager  of  the  B.  &  A.  Kester.    (Harper.) 

4-  Sir  John.     Bell.     (Harper.)     $1.15. 

5.  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Eliiabeth.    Glyn. 

(Lane.)     $1.00. 

6.  Geoffrey  Strong.    Richards.   (Estes.)   $1.25. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system: 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 
According  to  the  foregoing  lists,   the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

$i-5° 35* 

3.  The    Helmet   of   Navarre.     Runkle. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50 HO 

3.  The     Puppet     Crown.     MacGrath. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50 108 

4.  Tarry   Thou    Till    I    Come.     Croly. 

(Funk  &  Wagnalls.)    $1.40  net 102 

5.  Graustark.      McCutcheon.      (Stone.) 

W.50 10° 

6.  D'ri    and    I.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop 

Pub.  Co.)    $1.50 86 
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CHFoONICIX  AND  COMMENT 

Manuscripts  submitted  to  The  Bookman  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  of 
The  Bookman."'     Manuscripts  sent  to  either  of  the  Editors 

personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  call 
attention  to  the  comple- 

"Twi  Yaan         tion  of  the  tenth  year  of 

'B^T'""-  the  English  Bookman, 
and  to  the  article  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  number,  which 
the  occasion  has  called  forth  from  the  pen 
of  its  editor,  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
Dr.  Nicoll  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  striking  figures  in  English  literature 
to-day.  His  scholarship,  his  versatility, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  past  and  his  extensive  reading 
among  contemporary  books  have  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  work 
that  is  little  short  of  astounding.  The  ar- 
ticle on  "Ten  Years  of  the  English  Book- 
man" will  speak  for  itself.  We  present 
portraits  of  Dr.  Nicoll  and  of  Mr.  J. 
E.  Hodder-Williams,  the  assistant  editor. 
It 

One  more  literary  landmark  is  being 
wiped  off  the  map  of  I-ondon.  This  time 
it  is  the  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho, 
in  which  Dryden  died.  Even  now  the 
pickaxe  is  at  work,  and  presently  there 
will  be  no  other  memorials  of  the  build- 
ing than  some  such  drawing  as  the  one 
which  we  reproduce.  The  street  itself, 
from  which  this  monument  is  vanishing, 
has  historical  associations.  One  house, 
now  used  as  a  telephone  exchange,  had 
Edmund  Burke  as  a  tenant.  Lord  Mo- 
hun,  the  duellist,  who  played  so  unsa-  DB. 
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vonry  a  part  in  Thackeray's  Henry  Es- 
mond, and  Lord  Lyttleton  lived  in  Mac- 
clesfield House,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Gerrard,  afterward  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
At  the  "Turk's  Head,"  too,  the  famous 
Literary  Club  used  to  hold  its  meetings, 
frequented  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Burke  and  other  great  figures. 
In  a  little  while,  however,  Gerrard  Street 
will  be  like  any  other  London  thorough- 
fare— a  thoroughfare  and  nothing  more. 


A  new  translation  of  the  memoirs  of 
Casanova — the  original  of  Thackeray's 
Barry  Lyndon — is  announced  by  an  Eng- 
lish firm  of  publishers.  It  is  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  works  illustrative  of 
the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 


The  episode  of  buried  valuables,  which 
forms  a  part  of  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's 
new  story,  Winwood's  Luck,  is  said  to  be 
a  true  one.  During  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, two  members  of  Mrs.  Harrison's 
family,  aided  by  a  negro  servant,  buried 
two  chests  of  old  English  silver  in  a  place  . 
which  was  immediately  after  occupied-by 
the  Union  troops.  Years  later,  the  treas- 
ure was  dug  up,  blackened  but  safe,  by 
other  members  of  the  family. 


"HI-PA   PASSES."     H.   A.    1901.      A.    M.    SHRIM 
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We  do  not  think  that  we  are  disposed  past,  and  we  are  inclined  to  make  impolite 
often  to  err  on  the  side  of  comparisons.    Then,  too,  we  are  frankly 
■sir  Richard        over-enthusiasm    in    our  exasperated  at  that  widespread  spirit  of 
CaiMady."         estimates  of  books  of  the  outrageous  eulogy  in  which  the  casual 
present  day.    In  the  first  reviewer  takes  up  the  third-rate  machine- 
place,   whenever  a  novel   is   noisily  ac-  made  novel  and  applies  to  it  a  vocabulary 
claimed  as  a  marvel,  there  unconsciously  which  would  be  justified  only  by  a  Mid- 
comes  up  the  memory  of  the  books  of  the  dlemarch  or  a  Vanity  Fair.   It  is  very  easy 


PLASTER     BUST.        MR,     PHILIP     JAMES   BAILEY.      BY    ALFRED   TOFT. 
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".     .     .     the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  a 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet." 

(Literary  Pictures  of  the  Year.) 


—Perry   IV.   Gibbs. 


to  talk  about  "masterpieces"  and  tours 
de  force  and  coups  de  maitre,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  tends  to  make  a  reviewer 
"solid."  Only  after  a  time  it  becomes  just 
a  little  monotonous.  There  is  one  book 
of  the  day,  however,  to  which  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  caJting  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  The  Bookman.  It  may 
not  be  a  great  novel,  but  very  many  un- 
biassed and  discriminating  critics  agree 
that  it  is  a  book  of  some  extraordinary 
qualities.  It  is  Lucas  Malet's  The  His- 
tory of  Sir  Richard  Calmady. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  some  of  the  books  in  the 
Highways  and  Byways  Series  which  has 
been  so  well  written  and  so  felicitously 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell.  To 
the  latest  volume  of  the  series,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, we  owe  the  following,  which  gives 
an  insight  into  Wordsworth's  peculiar 
character : 


The  egotism  and 
a  higher   form  wet 
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worth  during  the  years  of  neglect  which  his 
work  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  took 
on  at  times  an  irritating  turn  in  the  small 
affairs  of  life.  To  quote  De  Quincey,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  friend  as  a  poet, 
he  had  traits  which  seemed  almost  to  forbid 
complete  and  perfect  friendship.  Southey,  as 
we  know,  till  late  in  life  liked  the  poems  much 
better  than  their  author.  One  grievance  under 
which  Wordsworth's  friends  smarted  is  not 
without  humour,  yet  surely  should  procure 
them  our  unbounded  sympathy:  for  it  seems 
that  the  great  man  would  tolerate  no  opinion 
favourable  or  otherwise  of  a  landscape  in  his 
presence  except  from  members  of  his  imme- 
diate household,  who,  by  some  mysterious  proc- 
ess, were  supposed  to  have  assimilated  his 
magic  power  of  vision.  He  treated  all  such  ex- 
pressions, De  Quincey  tells  us,  with  pointed 
and  contemptuous  silence,  sometimes  going 
even  so  far  as  to  turn  his  back  on  the  speaker 
as  if  to  emphasise  his  presumption.  One  can 
very  well  understand  that  to  the  author  of  the 
Anccnt  Mariner  and  to  the  greatest  stylist  of 
his  day.  bath  of  whom,  though  essentially  book 
mm,  found  for  years  their  whole  relaxation  in 
Lakeland  scenery,  such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  a  friend  whom  they  held  in  high  regard 
must  have  been  extremely  galling.     This  same 


one-sidedness  prevented  Wordsworth,  no 
doubt,  from  doing  even  in  a  small  degree  for 
northwest  England  what  Scott  did  for  his 
native  country.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  50  peculiar  a  genius  as  his  to  have  trav- 
elled out  of  its  groove  except  for  the  fact  that 
his  personal  connection  with  his  own  region 
was  so  long  and  so  unbroken,  his  opportunities 
so  very  great. 

tt 
A  contributor  to  the  Dial  not  long  ago 

discussed  the  question  as 
cou«t*  to  whether  the  standard 

tin  dub.  of    English    composition 

at  American  colleges  is 
as  high  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
"Can  the  college  man  of  to-day  write  as 
respectable  English  as  the  college  man  of 
yesterday  wrote?"  The  author  of  the 
communication  had  put  this  question  to 
representatives  of  the  leading  American 
colleges  and  had  received  in  reply 
opinions  which  on  the  whole  were  opti- 
mistic. Some  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  col- 
lege instructors  said  that  college  English 
has  improved ;  twelve  per  cent,  answered 
that  there  has  been  very  little  improve- 
ment, if  any;  and  about  eight  per  cent, 
declared  that  college  English  has  actually 


THE    MILL    AT    AMBLESIDE. 


KYDAL   CHURCH. 


THE  SCHOOLHOUSE,  HAWKSHEAD. 


DOVE  COTTAGE. 


fallen  off  in  the  past  two  decades.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  invited  to  express  their 
views  upon  this  subject  was  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Dr,  Harris  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  words : 

In  my  opinion,  the  college  man  of  to-day 
writes  much  better  English  than  did  the  col- 
lege man  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago, 
or  than  the  college  man  of  my  time,  which  was 
forty-three  years  ago.  There  is  less  bombast 
in  the  college  writing  of  to-day  and  less  soph- 
omoric  attempt  at  fine  writing;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  adorn  one's  pages  with  quotations 
from  classic  authors  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, whereas  in  the  time  of  Edward 
Everett  it  was  considered  to  be  the  proper 
thing.  There  is  a  much  richer  style  used  now, 
because  there  is  reflected  in  the  style  of  the 
man  a  much  broader  view  of  the  world  and  a 
wider  gleaning  from  literary  sources, 
« 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  there  has  been 
substantially  no  change  whatever,  and 
that  there  never  will  be.  Dr.  Harris  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  have  gone  down  far 
enough  into  the  theoretical  side  of  the 
question.  He  says,  what  is  quite  true, 
that  in  the  time  of  Edward  Everett,  classi- 
cal allusions  and  an  artificial  style  marked 
the  writing  of  college  men ;  and  that  to- 
day the  college  man  writes  English  of  a 
very  different  character.  The  gist  of 
the  matter  is,  however,  that  practically  all 
writing  done  by  undergraduates  is  mi- 
metic, imitative,  unoriginal.  Therefore, 
it  follows  very  closely  the  prevailing 
taste,  whatever  that  may  be.  If  there  pre- 
vails an  admiration  for  Webs  ten  an 
periods,  the  college  student  will  model  his 
own  productions  according  to  that  stand- 
ard. If,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  now  the 
case,  the  literary  world  is  given  up  to  a 


simplicity  bordering  upon  colloquialism, 
then  the  college  student  will  endeav- 
our to  be  simple  and  colloquial.  Fifty 
years  ago  he  was  trying  to  write  like 
Edward  Everett.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  he  was  trying  to  write  like  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell.  To-day  he  is  trying 
to  write  like  Kipling.  Of  course,  the 
imitation  is  always  perfectly  obvious 
to  the  experienced  observer,  and  it  is 
necessarily  a  feeble,  thin,  ineffective  im- 
itation. This  is  no  discredit  to  the  col- 
lege student,  and  in  the  case  of  many  of 
them  it  represents  simply  one  stage  of 
literary  development — the  infantile  and 
imitative.  A  child  must  copy  the  actions 
of  his  elders  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing at  all.  Later  on,  after  time  and 
knowledge  and  practice  and  observation 
have  done  their  work,  and  when  the  child 
has  become  a  man,  he  can  do  things  in  his 
own  way  and  develop  in  his  style  of  writ- 
ing, as  in  many  other  things,  a  distinct 
individuality.  But  just  because  in  his  col- 
lege days,  which  are  also  his  salad  days, 
he  is  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
imitating  somebody  else,  his  writing  will 
always  have  just  about  the  same  degree 
of  abstract  merit,  for  there  will  always  be 
just  about  the  same  amount  of  cleverness 
in  any  group  of  human  beings. 
«t 
When  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity designated  Pro- 
Dr-  fessor   Nicholas  Murray 

""^ti"!"™7    Bl,tler  to  act  as  ,he  head 

of  that  institution  until 
a  permanent  successor  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  President  Low,  their 
action  was  everywhere  received  with  the 
satisfaction  which  comes  to  every  one  who 
sees  the  right  thing  done  at  the  right  time. 
Professor  Butler  is,  indeed,  the  logical 
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successor  of  President  Low,  with  whom 
he  has  untiringly  and  effectively  worked 
for  the  transformation  of  the  old  Colum- 
bia into  the  new — a  transformation 
which  is  startling  to  look  back  upon,  but 
which  was  brought  about  so  harmoniously 
as  to  avoid  any  break  in  the  Columbia 
tradition  or  any  friction  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  conflicting  interests,  which 
at  one  time  seemed  irreconcilable.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  Dr. 
Butler's  eminence  as  an  educator,  and  it 
is  almost  equally  superfluous  to  dwell 
upon  his  really  brilliant  gifts  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. He  represents  an  unusual 
combination  of  scholarship  practical  ex- 
perience and  tact,  with  a  sense  of  humour 
which  is  rarely  found  in  college  presi- 
dents, but  the  possession  of  which  goes 
with  a  sense  of  perspective  and  of  true 
proportion.  Professor  Butler,  who  is 
himself  a  graduate  of  Columbia,  and  who 
recognises  the  true  value  of  human- 
istic studies  in  any  scheme  of  university 
education,  is  certain  to  demonstrate  his 
exceptional  fitness  for  the  office  which  at 
the  present  time  he  is  filling  temporarily. 
That  this  demonstration  will  lead  to  his 
permanent  appointment  would  be  wholly 
in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
University,  because  it  would  ensure  the 
successful  development  of  that  institu- 
tion upon  the  lines  which  have  already 
been  laid  down. 

it 

For  the  following  delicious  imitation  of 

one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  earlier  and  best- 


known  poems  we  are  indebted  to  the  Lon- 
don Outlook: 

ANOTHER  BETROTHED. 

(With   tke  usual  apologies.) 

Bring   me   my  bag  of  golf  clubs,   driver  and 

brassey  and  clcek  .  .  . 
For  I'm  in  the  direst  trouble;  things  have  been 
bad  for  a  week. 

We  quarrelled  about  the  best  course  .  .  .  o'er 

(he  King  of  Games  we  fought  .  .  . 
And  I  know  she  speaks  in  ignorance,  and  she 

says  that  she  does  not 

Draw  out  my  supple  golf  clubs  ...  let  me 
consider  a  space, 

In  the  salt  "sweet''  air  of  the  club  links,  mus- 
ing on  Jenny's  face. 

For  Jenny  has  written  a  letter  to  say  I  must 

choose  between 
The  wee  little  whimpering  Love  and  the  Game 

that's  played  on  the  green. 

Jenny  is  sturdy  to  look  at ;  Jenny  can  drive 

like  a  man ; 
But   she   says  she  won't,   and   that's  how   the 

trouble   at   first  began. 

There's    life    in    the    well-judged    putt-shot; 

there's  strength  in  the  full-swing  drive ; 
But  the  best  of  games  is  finished  .  .  .  finished, 

but  heart  alive!  .  .  . 


once  another  is  started,  as  perfect  and  full 
of  fun  .  .  . 
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But  Jenny  says  if  I  wed  her,  my  golfing  days 
are  done. 

And  I  have  been  servant  of  Love  for  barely  a 

year  of  my  life, 
But  for  twelve  years  I  have  been  Priest  of  St. 

Andrews  (a  town  in  Fife). 

And  the  gloom  of  my  bachelor  days  is  flecked 

with  the  cheery  thought 
Of    games    that    I    played    when    sober,    and 

games  that  I  played  when  .  .  .  not. 

Bring  me  my  bag  of  golf  dubs  ...  let  me  con- 
sider anew  .  .  . 
My  putter ! . . .  and  who  is  Jenny  that  I  should 

abandon  you? 

There  are  millions  of  pretty  Jennys  ...  all  of 

them  much  the  same. 
And  a  woman  is  only  a  woman,  but  a  game  of 

golf  U  a  game. 

Fetch  me  another  driver,  give  me  a  pure  white 

ball; 
If  Jenny  will  have  no  rival  ...  I  sha'n't  have 

Jenny  at  all. 


Who's  Who  in  America  for  1902  has 
appeared.  It  is  a  well 
"Wba'iWiMiB  printed,  well-bound  vol- 
Aawrica."  i  imc,  containing  over 
thirteen  hundred  pages, 
in  which  are  noted  brief  biographies  of 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  people  of  more  or  less  importance. 
Seriously,  it  is  a  book  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  undoubted  value,  and  if  at  times 
we  have  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy  in 
certain  details,  the  fault  is  not  due  to  its 
editors  and  publishers.  In  the  compila- 
tion of  a  book  of  this  kind  it  is  inevitable 
that  each  individual  subject  should  be 
his  or  her  own  biographer,  and  as  a  result 
the  volume  contains  some  rare  specimens 
of  unconscious  humour.  One  lady,  for  in- 
stance, makes  a  note  of  the  fact  that  "she 
was  reared  in  luxury;"  another  coquet- 
tishly  informs  the  readers  of  the  volume 
that  she  began  writing  stories  "at  the 
early  age  of  eight,"  and  that  she  was 
"selected  on  account  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance for  life-sized  portraits  for  ex- 
hibition." In  the  preface  of  the  book  the 
editors  tell  us  that  in  the  information 
blank  sent  to  those  requested  to  furnish 
biographical  data,  the  line  which  was 
oftenest  overlooked  was  that  of  "date  of 
birth."    Not  only  did  many  women  ignore 


it,  but  some  men  also.  One  woman  wrote 
in :  "I  am  not  young  enough  to  be  care- 
less nor  old  enough  to  be  reckless."  Sev- 
eral wrote  in  the  line  such  comments  as 
"not  necessary"  or  "leave  out."  One  lady, 
to  whom  the  printed  sketch  from  the 
former  edition  of  the  work  was  sent  for 
revision,  wrote  underneath  it:  "Please 
substitute  the  enclosed  typewritten  sketch, 
which  is  much  better."  Examination 
showed  that  the  typewritten  matter  dif- 
fered from  the  printed  slip  only  in  that  it 
omitted  the  date  of  birth.  One  "author- 
ess," we  regret  to  see,  has  moved  her  natal 
day  two  years  forward  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  1899  Who's  Who  in  America. 
Possibly  there  are  many  more  similar 
peculiarities,  but  they  have  escaped  our 
attention.  This  one,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  editors 
of  the  work. 

According  to  the  preface,  the  task  of 
preparing  a  work  of  this  kind,  though  ar- 
duous, was  not  unrelieved  by  amusing  in- 
cidents and  grotesque  side  views  of 
various  idiosyncrasies,  and  of  humorous 
phases  of  thought  and  character.  "Many 
of  these  revealed  themselves  in  revisions 
of  sketches  which  appeared  in  the  first 
edition.  To  one  man,  recorded  in  that 
edition  as  'married,'  without  further  par- 
ticulars, a  proof  was  sent  for  revision, 
with  the  note:  'Please  give  the  maiden 
name  of  your  wife.'  With  the  return  of 
the  corrected  proof  came  the  following: 
'I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  your  re- 
quest to  give  you  my  wife's  maiden  name, 
as  she  is  now  travelling  in  Europe.'  "  On 
another  sketch  there  was  written  the  com- 
ment, "This  is  correct,  and  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  just  what  such  a  note  should  be :  care- 
ful, accurate,  no  bouquets,  no  bricks." 
From  a  leading  Western  poet  and  critic 
there  came  the  following:  "I  take  pleas- 
ure in  revising  the  sketch  of  myself  in  the 
game  of  'Literary  Tag.'  or  'Who's  It.' 
Several  wished  to  substitute  long  eulogis- 
tic sketches  for  the  submitted  copy.  Sev- 
eral actors  wished  to  have  favourable 
press  notices  appended,  and  two  or  three 
of  that  profession  thought  that  the  notices 
would  look  better  with  the  portrait,  and 
sent  their  photographs  for  reproduction. 
One  man  who  has  had  a  somewhat  me- 
teoric newspaper  career  made  extensive 
additions  and  concluded  with  the  com- 
ment :  "This  will  do,  if  you  can't  do  better 
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— but  I  would  like  about  a  stick  full  more 
space.  This  is  a  good  thing."  It  was  also 
inevitable  that  many  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  procure  admission  should  have  been 
made  by  persons  whose  applications  had 
to  be  declined.  Many  went  so  far  as  to 
try  to  buy  their  way  in. 

n 

American  theatregoers  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  imposition  which  obliges 
Europeans  to  pay  for  the  programme  of 
a  play;  but  the  pamphlet  which  is  given 
to  them  gratuitously  has  practically  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it  except  those  pages 
which  set  forth  the  characters  and  the 
acts.  It  seems  strange  that  theatrical 
managers  should  persist  in  inflicting 
upon  the  patrons  of  their  houses  such  a 
literary  atrocity  as  the  conventional  pro- 
gramme. In  its  present  form  it  is  not 
only  an  annoyance  to  the  playgoer,  but  we 
fail  utterly  to  see  its  use  as  an  advertising 
medium.  The  alleged  jokes,  which  are  in- 
serted probably  with  the  idea  of  relieving 
a  little  the  monotony  of  the  whole,  are 
absolutely,  without  exception,  the  most 
ghastly  and  preposterous  of  their  kind. 
The  following,  which  we  clip  from  one  of 
the  current  playbills  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  New  York  theatres,  are  a  very 
fair  sample: 

Why  do  people  have  best  clothes?  They  al- 
ways look  better  in  their  every-day  ones. 

Mrs.  Prim — "George,  I  discovered  that  de- 
testable pup  of  yours  trying  to  get  my  roast 
on  top  of  the  refrigerator."  Mr.  Prim — 
"Smart  dog  that;  playing  for  high  steak,  he 

More  Lives  Than  a  Cat— "Yes,  sir,  old 
Plutarch  himself  was  a  vegetarian."  "What 
of  it?"  "What  of  it?  See  the  number  of  'lives' 

"Mamma,"  queried  four-year-old  Nettie, 
"where  do  people  go  when  they  die?"  "I 
can't  tell  just  where,  my  dear,"  answered  her 
mother.  "But  don't  you  know,  mamma  ?" 
asked  the  little  miss.  "Of  course  not,  Nettie," 
she  replied;  "how  should  I  know?"  "Why. 
mamma,"  asked  the  small  interrogator,  "didn't 
you  never  study  geography?" 

Johnny  in  the  Garden— "Father,  father,  look 
out  of  the  window."  Father,  putting  out  his 
head — "What  a  nuisance  you  children  are. 
What  do  you  want  now?"  Johnny,  with  a  tri- 
umphant glance  at  his  playfellow.— "Tommy 


Brooks  wouldn't  believe  you'd  got  no  hair  on 
the  top  of  your  head." 

The  inhabitants  of  northern  China  are 
nearly  all  vegetarians,  the  chief  articles  of  food 
being  millet,  rice,  maize,  potatoes  and  turnips. 

We  don't  quite  understand  the  last,  but 

it  is  undoubtedly  humour  of  a  high  order. 

* 

Under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Fiske, 
the  Manhattan  Theatre  seems  to  have 
taken  a  step  in  the  matter  of  the  playbill 
which  should  eventually  lead  to  a  decided 
change.  It  is  only  experimental,  and  if 
one  is  to  judge  critically,  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects unsatisfactory,  but  none  the  less 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  bill  of  the  play  and  the  usual 
advertisement,  there  are  scattered  here 
and  there  little  bits  of  original  reading 
matter — Notes  of  the  Foreign  Stage, 
three  or  four  poems,  a  short  article  on 
Playbills,  Old  and  New.  another  on  The 
Passing  of  the  Gallery  Gods,  and  several 
entertaining  sketches. 
* 

The  Rev.  John  Wade,  who  succeeded 

Patrick  Bronte  in  the  in- 

Tk*  Lata  r«v.        cumbency    of    Ha  worth, 

J*ha  v/ad».  and  ministered  there  for 
thirty-seven  years,  has 
passed  away.  He  incurred  very  great 
odium  on  account  of  the  demolition  of 
the  church  associated  with  the  Brontes 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  church  on  the 
same  site.  It  was  contended  that  the 
new  church  should  have  been  built  on 
another  site  and  the  old  one  left  as  a 
Bronte  shrine.  We  believe  that  the 
blame,  however,  was  not  with  Mr.  Wade, 
but  with  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  to  whom, 
probably,  the  Brontes  were  people  of  no 
significance.  The  agitation  deeply 
wounded  Mr.  Wade;  indeed,  he  never 
got  over  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict. 
This  led  him  to  stand  aside  from  the  re- 
cent movements  in  commemoration  of  the 
Brontes,  and  when  the  Bronte  museum 
was  opened  he  did  not  attend.  He  had, 
however,  a  strong  regard  for  the  Bronte 
family.  When  he  came  to  Haworth  he 
kept  a  note-book  embodying  the  fresh  tra- 
ditions of  his  predecessors  in  this  parson- 
age, and  it  is  matter  for  deep  regret  that 
he  ultimately  committed  these  notes  to 
the  flames,  and  could  not  be  induced  in 
any  way  to  write  on  the  subject.    He  had 
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strong  views  of  his  own,  however,  on  all 
the  points  that  are  in  controversy,  though 
very  reticent  in  expressing  them.  Mr. 
Wade  was  obliged  to  close  his  house  to 
the  throng  of  tourists,  and  had  many 
quaint  stories  about  the  persistence  of 
American  visitors.  To  those  properly  in- 
troduced, however,  he  was  most  gracious, 
and  though  he  added  some  rooms  to  the 
parsonage,  he  retained  the  Bronte  rooms 
much  as  they  were,  although  improving 
them  greatly  in  comfort.  He  had  woful 
stories  to  tell  of  the  inclement  condition 
of  the  parsonage  when  he  came  to  it,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  their  comfortless  sur- 
roundings did  much  to  hasten  the  death 
of  the  Bronte  sisters. 
* 
There  died  recently  in  England  Miss 
Edith  Jemima  Simcox, 
Tha  Lau  Edith  well  known  a  generation 
jamioia  niacai.  ago  as  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  literary  critics 
of  the  time.  It  is  significant  of  the 
short  term  given  to  a  modest  literary 
fame  that  practically  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  Miss  Simcox's  departure.  She 
was  not  quite  fortunate  in  any  of  her 
books.  None  of  them  represents  her  at 
her  strongest.  But  when  Mr.  John  Mur- 
ray started  the  London  Academy  as  a 
monthly  journal  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Appleton,  she  was  one  of  the  first  and 
ablest  contributors,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Academy  had  the  "help  of  such 
writers  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  T.  H. 
Huxley.  Born  in  a  devout  household, 
she  fell  early  in  life  under  the  influence 
of  George  Eliot,  to  whom,  indeed,  she 
stood  in  a  relation  not  merely  of  a  dis- 
ciple but  of  an  adorer.  One  of  her  first 
remarkable  contributions  to  the  Academy 
was  a  very  elaborate  review  of  Middle- 
march,  and  when  George  Eliot  died  she 
wrote  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  one  of 
the  best  tributes  to  her  memory,  a  tribute 
which  might  not  compare  with  that  of 
Lord  Acton  in  the  same  periodical  or  the 
critical  analysis  which  appeared  in  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Review,  but  which 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other 
estimate  of  George  Eliot's  life  and  work. 

Miss  Simcox  wrote  at  first  under  the 
signature  "H.  Lawrenny,"  and  she  was 
a  contributor  to  the  literary  department 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  its  best 
days,  under  John  Morley.    Her  writings, 


notwithstanding  their  great  ability,  had 
obvious  faults.  They  were  obscure  and 
elusive  to  the  last  degree,  and  in  spite  of 
her  scholarly  instincts  Miss  Simcox, 
especially  in  her  last  large  book,  made 
the  great  mistake  of  writing  on  subjects 
which  she  could  not  study  at  first  hand. 
She  suffered  during  most  of  her  life 
from  the  drawback  of  weak  health.  The 
volume  which  shows  most  of  her  is  that 
entitled  Episodes  in  the  Lives  of  Men, 
Women,  and  Lovers.  It  is  well  worth 
reading,  but  makes  no  popular  appeal. 
Miss  Simcox,  we  believe,  was  at  one 
period  much  interested  in  philanthropic 
work,  but  the  business  of  her  life  was 
study.  Notwithstanding  her  strong  ag- 
nostic views,  she  was  scrupulously  fair 
and  just  to  those  on  the  other  side.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  after  a  long 
illness.  Her  brothers,  Mr.  George  Au- 
gustus Simcox  and  the  late  Rev.  W.  H. 
Simcox,  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished students  of  their  time  at  Oxford, 
and  their  contributions  to  literature  are 
well  known. 

•t 

Now  that  we  have  turned  into  the 
twentieth  century,  is  it 
Mn  o*  utura  not  about  time  that  fie- 
in  pictiaa.  Hon  began  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  great  liter- 
ary personages  of  the  nineteenth?  There 
is  hardly  an  eighteenth-century  man  of 
letters  of  any  prominence  who  has  not 
figured  in  half  a  dozen  different  novels, 
and  often  in  as  many  different  lights.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Swift,  Steele,  Gay,  Prior,  Henry 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson,  Gold- 
smith, Sheridan,  Moore,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Reaumarchais— all  have  played 
their  little  parts  in  the  scheme  of  some 
fictitious  tale  of  love  and  adventure. 
Somehow,  the  men  of  letters  in  fiction 
seem  ever  so  much  more  human  and  like- 
able than  the  soldiers  and  the  statesmen. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  ragged  sol- 
dier of  fortune  of  a  romantic  novel  deal- 
ing with  the  Paris  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury should  hobnob  with  kings  and  queens 
and  cardinals  and  courtiers;  but  what  is 
more  natural  than  that  his  mode  of  life 
should  bring  him  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  some  playwright  or  poet 
whose  fame  has  endured  and  shall  endure 
when  the  glory  of  Marli  and  of  Versailles 
shall  have  grown  dim  ?  The  swashbuck- 
ling herofinds  his  way  into  a  tailor's  shop 
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and  scrapes  acquaintance  with  a  sad- 
faced,  bright-eyed  stranger,  who  is  watch- 
ing quietly  but  closely  the  entrance  of 
great  ladies  and  gallants, and  fromtimeto 
time  jotting  down  an  idea  or  a  fragment 
of  conversation.  "Who  is  our  friend?" 
asks  Sir  Swashbuckler  of  the  tailor. 
Whereupon  the  tailor  replies  that  it  is 
"one  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  de  Mo- 
liere,  who  is  gathering  material  for  a 
new  comedy  to  be  presented  by  his  troupe 
of  players  before  the  Court  at  Fontaine- 
bleau."  And  why  not?  It  is  all  very 
probable. 

The  poet,  the  playwright,  the  novelist 
in  fiction,  may  very  casually  make  use  in 
casual  conversation  of  some  particularly 
characteristic  phrase  or  some  fine  or  strik- 
ing epigram  which,  originating  with  him, 
has  become  a  part  of  literature.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  great  Dean  Swift  is  to  play 
a  part  in  a  story,  it  is  inevitable  that  at 
some  time  or  other  he  should  make  some 
biting  allusion  to  poor  parsons  with  large 
families,  or  to  his  famous  idea  about  the 
serving  up  of  children  of  tender  years 
roasted  or  in  a  ragout.  Of  course  when 
he  was  arguing  theology  with  little 
Henry  Esmond,  Dick  Steele  made  use  of 
his  famous  "It  isn't  the  dying  for  a  faith 
that's  hard.  Many  men  of  many  creeds 
and  countries  have  done  that.  It's  the 
living  up  to  it,"  and  in  after  years,  when 
Colonel  Esmond  was  helping  Addison 
with  his  great  poem,  "The  Campaign," 
and  meeting  the  .former  Trooper  Steele  at 
the  tables  of  peers,  there  was  forever  in 
the  mouths  of  Addison  and  of  Steele 
some  phrase  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  pages  of  the  Spectator  or  of  the 
Tatter.  The  men  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  almost  as  far 
away  from  us  to-day  as  the  men  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
from  Thackeray.  And  yet  with  perhaps 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions  we  do  not 
remember  that  their  personalities  have 
been  made  use  of  in  fiction.  How  is  it 
that  nobody  sees  fit  in  writing  a  novel  of 
the  London  of  1840  to  introduce  Bulwer 
and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  their 
haunts?  There  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
subject  like  this  a  certain  fascination,  be- 
cause allusion  might  be  made  to  a  great 
many  interesting  facts  which  biographers 
and  literary  historians  seem  sedulously 
to  ignore. 


Mr.  Frankfort  Moore's  A  Nest  of  Lin- 
nets is  far  from  being  the  first  novel  in 
which  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  is  in- 
troduced. Mr.  Moore  is  more  or  less  of 
an  authority  on  certain  interesting  eigh- 
teenth-century personages,  and  has  al- 
ready dealt  in  fiction  with  Oliver  Gold- 
smith (in  The  Jessamy  Bride)  and  the 
lovely  sisters  Gunning  (in  The  Fatal 
Gift).  The  present  book  treats  of  the  love 
story  of  Sheridan  and  Miss  Linley.  Por- 
traits of  Miss  Linley  were  painted  by 
Gainsborough  and  Reynolds.  Sir  Joshua 
said  that  his  picture  of  her  as  St.  Cecilia 
was  the  best  he  had  ever  painted.  Lovely 
though  many  of  his  sitters  were,  none  of 
them  could  approach  Elizabeth  Linley  in 
that  charm  which  a  great  bishop  (his  ac- 
curacy is  not  to  be  impugned  because  he 
was  an  Irishman)  said  was  more  than 
half  divine.  And  the  "St.  Cecilia"  of 
Reynolds  is  not  more  familiar  than  Gains- 
borough's picture,  "Miss  Linley  and  her 
Brother,"  now  at  Stowe.  "Every  record 
that  remains  of  the  girl,"  said  Mr.  Moore 
in  a  recent  interview  with  a  writer  for  the 
London  Sketch,  "from  her  childhood 
down  to  the  moment  when  she  wrote  her 
last  pathetic  letter  to  her  husband,  only  a 
few  hours  before  her  death,  shows  that 
her  nature  was  the  loveliest  that  ever 
made  a  woman,  to  quote  the  Irish  bishop 
again,  more  than  half  divine.  She  re- 
mained perfectly  unspoiled  by  the  ad- 
miration she  excited  all  her  life  from  per- 
sons of  such  various  tastes  as  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  Edmund  Burke,  and 
David  Garrick.  And,  by-the-bye,  it  was 
Burke  who  styled  the  Linley  household 
A  Nest  of  Linnets,  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  was  not  slow  to  accept  the  suggestion 
of  what  seems  to  me  a  perfect  title  for  an 
eighteenth -century  r 


"At  the  very  height  of  her  'ime  as  a 
singer  and  as  a  beauty  Miss  Linley  be- 
came engaged  to  a  certain  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  a  wealthy  squire  of  Wiltshire,  who 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  it  is  on  the 
eve  of  this  engagement  that  the  story  be- 
gins. The  engagement  was  an  act  of 
self-sacrifice  on  the  girl's  part,  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  her  other  suitors,  who 
were  many,  heard  of  it  with  indignation ; 
among  them,  according  to  my  novel, 
though  not  without  ample  historical  jus- 
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tification,  was  Sheridan's  elder  brother, 
Charles.  For  a  time,  Mr.  Long  was  the 
most  unpopular  person  at  Bath.  He  was 
satirised  by  Foote  in  his  comedy.  The 
Maid  of  Bath,  and  on  that  account  solely 
some  of  Sheridan's  biographers  have 
pronounced  him  to  be  almost  as  contemp- 
tible a  character  as  the  girl's  father, 
who  was  said  to  have  made  a  bargain 
with  Mr.  Long  for  her — to  have  sold  her. 
I  treat  Mr.  Long  more  generously.  In- 
deed, for  some  chapters  you  might  think 
Long,  and  not  Sheridan,  the  hero  of  the 
book.  An  accident  revealed  to  the  elderly 
squire  the  fact  that  the  girl  was  in  love 
with  young  Sheridan,  and  thenceforward 
all  his  exertions  are  directed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  young  man's  suit.  The 
last  chapter  of  the  novel  is  devoted  to 
Mr.  Long's  reflections  after  visiting  the 
young  couple  in  the  cottage  to  which  they 
retired  after  their  union,  mention  being 
made  of  the  circumstance  that  Sheridan 
is  writing  a  comedy,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  which  is  a  lady  whom  he  has  called 
Lydia  Languish.  Long  doubts  if  the 
public  will  ever  hear  much  more  of  her." 


"No  romance  could  be  written  of 
Sheridan  and  Miss  Linley  without  intro- 
ducing the  'villain  of  the  piece,'  as  you 
suggest ;  and  he  was,  of  course,  the  Cap- 
tain Mathews  with  whom  Sheridan 
fought  the  two  famous  duels.  Mathews 
plays  an  important  part  in  A  Nest  of  Lin- 
nets— the  part  of  the  hawk,  in  fact ;  but 
it  did  not  quite  suit  the  scheme  of  my 
book  to  give  the  squalid  details  of  these 
two  encounters.  My  story  is  made  to  end 
with  the  mysterious  elopement  of  the 
young  lovers,  and  that  was  an  event 
which  preceded  the  duels.  I  could  not 
have  brought  the  duels  in  without  setting 
at  naught  an  established  fact  in  history, 
you  must  see." 

"Do  you  mind  saying,"  Mr.  Moore  was 
asked,  "if  you  find  it  more  difficult  and 
trying  to  write  a  story,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  past — like  this  new  book, 
for  instance — than  a  modem  story,  one 
of  to-day?  The  question  is  suggested  by 
your  saying  that  you  could  not  sin  against 
history  hy  bringing  the  duels  into  this 
Sheridan- Lin  ley  novel." 

"A  great  deal  more  difficult.  It  is  far 
harder  to  write  a  novel  of  the  past  than 
of  the  present." 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore's 
novel  and  its  subject,  we  note  that  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan,  who,  besides  be- 
ing a  great-great-grandson  of  the  author 
of  The  School  for  Scandal,  was  a  grand- 
son of  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  the  American 
statesman  and  historian,  has  just  been 
killed  in  South  Africa.  He  will  be  re- 
membered as  having  spent  some  time  in 
this  country  both  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  again  last  year  at  the  time  of 
the  trouble  with  China.  Young  Sheridan 
was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
■t 

The  festivities,  private  and  public,  and 
the  number  of  magazine 
wniMia  and    newspaper    articles 

«u«»».  with    which    the    seven- 

tieth birthday  of  Wil- 
helm  Raabe  has  been  celebrated  this 
autumn  in  Germany  came  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  many  who 
believed  themselves  well  acquainted  with 
modern  literature.  Raabe  is  one  of  those 
writers  who  have  become  "classics"  dur- 
ing their  lives.  The  great  mass  of  read- 
ers who  crowd  the  bookshops  and  the 
circulating  libraries  in  hurried  eagerness 
for  the  latest  novel,  those  who  devour  the 
popular  successes  of  the  day,  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  Raabe.  But  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  German  public-school 
education  limited  their  ignorance  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  his  work.  His  name 
at  least  was  known,  and  he  was  put  on  the 
mental  bookshelves  in  a  line  with  Schil- 
ler, Goethe,  Heine  and  .others  of  whom 
we  speak  with  reverence,  but  whom  we 
do  not  always  read.  Yet  this  sort  of  pla- 
tontc  admiration  is  a  cold  and  hungry 
fate  for  a  writer.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  in  our  present  loud-voiced 
hurrying  century  a  writer  can  live  ne- 
glected and  almost  forgotten,  and  hardly 
earning  a  bare  livelihood  from  his 
works,  whom  yet  those  in  literary  au- 
thority term  one  of  the  very  greatest 
names  in  German  literature  of  the  past 
hundred  years — indeed,  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  German  literature.  Lovers  of 
Raabe's  works  are  indeed  lovers  with  all 
their  hearts.  For  the  superficial  reader 
his  novels  have  no  interest.  But  for  those 
to  whom  a  book  is  a  friend  to  commune 
with  in  a  quiet  hour,  a  source  of  joy  that 
grows  with  each  return  of  companion- 
ship— for  such  readers  German  litera- 
ture, or  indeed  any  literature,  has  few 
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poets  who  come  with  so  strong  an  appeal. 
His  ripe  maturity  of  thought,  his  exquis- 
ite humour,  his  tender  keenness  of  ob- 
servation and  his  easy,  unhurried  style, 
which  does  not  feel  the  need  of  hastening 
on  the  action,  but  lingers  to  pluck  a  flower 
here,  a  leaf  there,  to  enjoy  a  vista,  or  an 
outlook  wherever  they  may  offer — these 
are  all  mingled  in  an  infinite  charm,  an 
impression  of  lasting  sweetness  and 
pleasure.  Raabe's  talent  has  stood  apart 
from  the  highroad,  and  has  created  gar- 
dens of  beauty  in  half-hidden  corners, 
where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  linger. 


All  this  and  more  was  dealt  out  to 
Raabe  in  rich  meed  of  praise  on  his  sev- 
entieth birthday,  but  it  could  hardly  de- 
ceive the  aging  poet  as  to  the  cold  facts 
of  his  past  forty  years  of  patient,  con- 
scientious work,  which  was  crowned 
with  so  little  outer  show  of  success.  He 
had  never  condescended  to  write  down  to 
public  taste,  and  public  taste  turned  away 
uncomprehending  from  his  works,  so 
much  so  that  few  of  his  novels  ran 
through  more  than  two  or  three  editions, 
and  even  those  are  scattered  about  among 
publishers  in  various  German  cities.    But 
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~~\       book,  The  Chronicle  of  Sparrow  Street 
and  the  novels  The  Hunger-pastor  and 
Horacker,  both  of  them  works  of  great 
charm   and   lasting  value.     If   the   sud- 
denly awakened  interest  in  Raabe  puts 
his  works  on  the  market  again  it  will  be 
a  boon  for  readers  of  more  serious  mind, 
for  whom  the  average  run  of  modern  Ger- 
man novels  offers  very  little  of  interest. 
■E 
A  young  woman  who  is  more  or  less 
identified  with  the  liter- 
Fionnce  ary  circles  of  New  York 

Wilkinson.  is  Miss  Florence  Wilkin- 

son.     A  few  years  ago 
The   Bookman   had   something  to  say 
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the  efforts  of  the  small  but  faithful  circle 
of  his  admirers  have  apparently  been  able 
to  secure  for  Raabc  a  measure  of  popu- 
larity for  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  the 
sudden  interest  manifested  in  his  works 
has  called  forth  a  fund  to  have  a  com- 
plete edition  brought  out  by  one  house. 
The  Prussian  Government  has  appor- 
tioned a  considerable  sum  to  have  this 
edition  given  to  all  school  libraries. 
K 
Raabe  was  a  novelist  mainly,  but  was 
also  a  master  of  the  short  story,  and  the 
four  volumes  of  his  tales  contain  gems 
which  must  charm  even  those  to  whom 
his  somewhat  too  involved  style  in  the 
longer  narrative  appears  tiresome.  His 
prose  is  poetry  itself,  and  the  few  poems 
scattered  throughout  the  novels  and  short 
stories  attest  his  great  poetic  gift.  The 
best  known  of  Raabe's  works  are  his  first 
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about  lier  first  book,  The  Lady  of  the 
Flag-Flowers,  and  predicted  for  her  a 
successful  future.  Since  that  time  Miss 
Wilkinson  has  been  hard  at  work,  and  as 
a  result  she  has  had  a  one-act  Biblical 
play  accepted  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothem,  and 
another  one-act  piece  produced  by  the 
Sargent  Dramatic  School.  Her  novel, 
The  Strength  of  the  Hills,  which  is  re- 
viewed on  another  page,  was  published  a 
few  weeks  ago.     Miss  Wilkinson  is  the 


daughter  of  Professor  William  C.  Wil- 
kinson of  the  University  of  Chicago.  She 
was  born  in  Tarry  town -on -the- Hudson, 
where  she  lived  until  about  nine  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  she  has  spent  a  few 
years  in  Chicago,  a  season  in  Paris,  and 
another  season  on  the  stage  with  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe.  While  writing  The 
Strength  of  the  Hills  Miss  Wilkinson 
spent  some  time  in  the  Adirondacks,  in 
order  to  absorb  the  local  colour  of  the 
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HIS    STUOV. 
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lumber  region.  We  reproduce  several 
photographs,  showing  some  scenes  in  the 
story. 

•t 

It  is  not  generally  known,  says  a  writer 
in  the  London  Morning 
a*orga  saod'i       Post,  that  George  Sand, 
Early  worn.        the  novelist,  began  life  as 
an    artist,   of    small    ac- 
count certainly,  yet  collectors  nowadays 


birds  and  other  lady-artist  subjects.  All 
this  time  she  had  been  writing  fiction,  and 
she  took  a  novel  to  Balzac,  who,  after 
reading  it,  counselled  her  to  stick  to  her 
brush  and  paint.  George  was  a  woman 
of  courage,  however,  and  she  showed  her 
MS.  to  Delatouche,  who  liked  the  story 
so  much  that  he  gave  her  a  post  on  the 
Figaro,  where  her  literary  efforts  first 
appeared.  Rose  et  Blanche  was  written 
in  conjunction  with  Jules  Sand.  Later 
came  Indiana  from  her  own  pen,  appear- 
ing above  the  ttotn  de  guerre  which  was 
at  one  time  so  well  known.  French 
critics  now  ask  whether  George  Sand  is 
dead  in  the  present  day,  and  declare  that 
she  is  remembered  only  for  her  love  ad- 
ventures with  Chopin  and  De  Musset. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  provincial  academy 
has  just  placed  a  plaque  to  her  memory 
in  Gargilesse. 

The  following  letter,  which  Miss  Marie 
Corelli  recently  sent  to  the  London 
Chronicle,  will  entertain  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  Miss  Cor- 
elli's  work  and  peculiar  personalitv.  Miss 
Corelli,  by  the  way,  has  just  begun  a  suit 
for  libel  against  the  proprietors  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  called  The  Topical 
Times. 


As  your  colli! 
of  literary  quest io 


(Sec  "Drama  of  the  Month.") 

give  more  for  her  trifles  than  for  the 
laboured  masterpieces  of  Meissonier.  Her 
first  essays  were  in  decorating  wooden 
snuff-boxes  and  cases,  but,  coming  to 
Paris  in  i&3i,she  started  painting  flowers, 


:  open  to  the  dis< 
,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 


vill  tell  t 


■  of 


s  by 


which  a  person  engaged  in  public  work  c 
spared  the  "biography"  and  "interview."  I 
am  at  present  the  recipient  of  daily  insult  from 
various  quarters  of  journalism  on  account  of  a 
small  "bijou  biography"  of  me,  which  the  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Drane.  has  issued  to  companion 
similar  volumes  concerning  John  Burns, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord 
Roberts,  and  last,  not  least,  his  Majesty  the 
King.  None  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
have  been  accused  in  the  press  of  writing  their 
"biographies"  themselves,  and  issuing  them 
with  Mr.  Drane  for  the  purpose  of  "advertise- 
ment;" but  this  libellous  accusation  is  being 
freely  circulated  with  regard  to  myself.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  made  every  effort  to  prevent  this  "biography" 
from  being  issued,  and  Mr.  Drane.  if  asked, 
could  entirely  confirm  this  statement.  Asking 
a  solicitor's  advice  on  the  subject,  I  was  told, 
"If  the  biography  does  not  give  publicity  to 
anything  false  or  libellous,  you  could  not  suc- 
cessfully take  exception  to  it  in  any  court  of 
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law."  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  I  can  "suc- 
cessfully take  exception  in  a  court  of  law"  to 
the  "false  and  libellous"  statements  made  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  press  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  as  such  statements  can  certainly 
be  proved  both  damaging  and  injurious.    The 


other  day  I  saw  an  interesting  account  of  the 
career  of  my  kindly  and  popular  neighbour,  Sir 
Arthur  Hodgson,  in  a  Birmingham  paper.  Am 
I  to  suppose  he  wrote  it  himself,  and  had  it  in- 
serted as  an  advertisement?  Has  Lord  Rob- 
erts  found   it  necessary  to  take  the   name  of 
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"Ernest  Russell"  and  write  his  own  biography 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Drane?  Were  I  to  ac- 
cuse others  as  wrongfully  as  I  am  myself  ac- 
cused. I  should  be  served,  and  deservedly  so, 
with  endless  writs  for  libel.  Personally  I 
should  like  to  be  told  how  to  avoid  being 
known  at  all  save  by  my  books — for.  as  the 
Court  Circular  obligingly  says  of  me,  "It 
would  be  much  better  if  she  could  sink  her  per- 
sonality altogether  and  let  the  public  judge  of 
her  simply  and  solely  by  her  writings."  This 
is  precisely  what  I  have  always  desired,  but 
apparently  this  is  not  allowed.  If  I  refuse  to 
grant  "interviews,"  they  are  straightway  in- 
vented on  hearsay ;  and  though  I  decline  to  be 
photographed,  "fancy"  likenesses  of  me  are 
constantly  published.  (I  have  a  scrap-book 
containing  various  portraits  of  myself  which, 
thank  God,  are  not  me.)  If  I  travel  ten  miles 
distant  I  am  reported  as  having  "high  times 
in  Italy  and  on  the  Riviera."  and  quite  re- 
cently I  was  accredited  with  the  ownership  of 
a  house  in  Venice  with  a  garden  "covered  with 
vines,"  where  I  wrote  The  Master  Christian. 
If  you,  sir,  will  give  me  any  talisman  of  pro- 
tection against  this  wholly  undesired,  vulgar 
and  objectionable  notoriety,  I  shall  forever  be 
grateful.     I  cannot  very  well  live  altogether  in 


WILKINS. 

one  room  and  refuse  to  see  any  human  crea- 
ture, but  as  matters  stand  (owing.  I  suppose, 
to  the  "smart"  journalist's  greed  for  "copy")  I 
can  neither  walk,  drive,  talk  nor  entertain 
friends  without  being  made  the  subject  of  a 
paragraph,  by  which  the  paragraphist  possibly 
may  make  half  a  crown.  I  do  not  grudge  him 
(or  her)  the  money,  but  I  would  pay  more 
than  a  dozen  half  crowns  to  be  let  alone. 

Marie  Corelli. 
X 
We  present  ourreaderson  this  page  with 
a  recent  portrait  of  Miss 
niM.  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  whose 

wiikina.  volume  of  short  stories 

is  reviewed  elsewhere. 
This  seems  a  good  place  to  mention  a  lit- 
tle psychological  problem  that  has  been 
puzzling  us  for  some  time  with  regard  to 
Miss  Wilkins.  When  Eben  Holden  first 
appeared,  the  publishers  of  that  book  sent 
it  to  Miss  Wilkins,  who,  in  return,  gave 
them  her  opinion  of  it.  This  opinion  she 
expressed  in  the  following  words:  "Eben 
Holden  is  simply  adorable  I"  At  any  rate, 
this  is  the  opinion  which  the  publishers 
disseminated  all  over  the  country  in  their 
advertising  columns.     Now  there  is  no 
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reason  on  earth  why  Miss  Wilkins  should 
not  have  been  very  much  pleased  with 
Eben  Holden;  but  somehow  or  other  we 
can't  quite  imagine  her  expressing  her 
pleasure  in  those  particular  words.  They 
don't  sound  like  Miss  Wilkins  as  we  have 
come  to  think  of  her  from  reading  her 
books  and  from  studying  her  portrait. 
We  wonder  whether  she  really  said  the 
thing  in  just  that  way. 


In  the  opening  paragraph  of  The 
Bookman  for  October  we  told  the  story 
of  a  speech  made  by  a  very  widely  known 
and  successful  author  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  the  dramatised  form 
of  his  novel  in  his  native  city.  There 
were  no  names  given,  but  probably  every 
one  who  read  these  paragraphs  decided 
that  the  writer  we  meant  was  Mr. 
Charles  Major.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
did. 


Since  the  appearance  of  the  October 
number  we  have  received  several  letters 
from  people  who  were  present  on  the 
evening  that  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower  was  first  played  at  English's 
Opera  House,  Indianapolis.  The  writers 
of  these  letters  are  unanimous  in  insist- 
ing that  while  the  story  was  in  the  main 
correct,  an  error  in  the  quotation  of  Mr. 
Major's  remarks  had  the  effect  of  utterly 
perverting  the  meaning.  We  have  gone 
over  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  we 
believe  that  a  frank  apology  is  due  to 
Mr.  Major.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  at 
liberty  to  print  the  following  sten- 
ographic report  of  Mr.  Major's  speech  on 
the  evening  in  question : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  rather  a  dif- 
ficult matter  for  me  to  know  just  exactly  what 
to  say  to  you,  except  to  thank  you  very,  very 
sincerely  for  your  kind  reception  of  this  play 
and  of  my  book.    Less  than  one  hundred  yards 


from  this  spot,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  less  than 
one  hundred  years  ago,  I  was  born  [laughter 
and  applause],  and  I,  therefore,  feel  for  In- 
dianapolis, your  city,  which  is  also  my  city,  an 
affection  which  clings  with  tender  pathos  to 
the  scenes  of  a  happy  childhood.  My  child- 
hood in  Indianapolis  was  a  happy  one.  Here  I 
underwent  all  the  ills  that  childish  flesh  is 
heir  to.  [Laughter.]  Here  I  had  the  whoop- 
ing cough  and  the  mumps  and  the  stone  bruise 
on  my  heel,  sore  toe,  sore  shins  and  sore  head. 
I  would  that  I  could  have  them  all  again. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  To  paraphrase  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  English  poetry — 
you  will  know  who  wrote  it  when  I  say  it — 
"The  joys  made  out  of  ills  like  them  are  good 
enough  for  me."  Here  I  learned  to  fight 
[laughter],  and  I  hope  I  have  not  forgotten 
how.  Here  I  learned  to  bear  meekly  the  hon- 
ours of  infrequent  victory,  and  here  I  learned 
to  bear  proudly  the  pains  and  ills  of  frequent 
and  inglorious  defeat.  These  are  qualities 
which  I  believe  are  of  infinite  value  to  one  who 
has  to  stand  in  the  great  white  light — a  target 
— for  the  ever  ready  and  ever  watchful  critics. 
However,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them. 
I  have  found  them  a  goodly,  kindly  folk.  They 
have  been  too  kind  to  me.  I  thank  them.  As 
to  this  play,  which  you  have  received  so  kindly 
to-night,  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  impersonally 
and  without  vanity  when  I  say  that  I  feel  that 
it  is  all  that  I  could  expect.  With  the  clever 
Paul  Kester  to  dramatise  it  and  the  brilliant 
Julia  Marlowe  to  play  it  [great  applause],  I 
think  a  dramatisation  of  the  unabridged  dic- 
tionary itself  would  be  a  success.  [Renewed 
applause.]  I  really  do  not  know  what  else  to 
say  to  you,  except  to  again  thank  you,  and 
thank  you,  and  thank  you.  I  feel  that  I  owe 
so  much,  not  only  for  your  reception  of  this 
play,  but  for  the  great  kindness  Indianapolis 
has  shown  me.  I  have  had  nothing  but  kind- 
ness from  Indianapolis  and  Indiana — the  great- 
est city  and  greatest  State  on  earth.  [Tre- 
mendous applause  and  cheering.]  So  I  thank 
you  again  and  again,  and.  although  it  is  a  little 
early  yet,  I  wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  New  Year.    [Great  applause.] 


A  BALLADE  OF  AMBITION 

Some  aim  to  write  scholastic  lore 

In  words  aglow  with  learning's  light ; 
While  others  would  in  verse  outpour 

Their  happy  souls  so  clear  and  white. 
Some  would  achieve  Fame's  glorious  height 

By  breezy  screeds  of  babbling  brooks ; 
But  as  for  me,  I'd  fain  indite 

One  of  the  Six  Best-selling  Books. 

With  stirring  tales  of  sea  or  shore 

Some  would  the  Torch  of  Fame  ignite ; 
Others  Parnassus-ward  would  soar 

On  Hymns  and  Odes  of  interest  slight. 
Some,  commendation  would  invite 

By  "Aids  to  Health"  or  "Hints  to  Cooks ;" 
But  I  would  publish  if  I  might 

One  of  the  Six  Best-selling  Books. 

'Tis  easy.    All  one  needs  is  Gore, 

A  Shipwreck  or  a  Frantic  Fight ; 
Hints  of  fierce  oaths  the  villain  swore, 

Some  saws  and  aphorisms  trite. 
Although  these  elements  seem  quite 

Enough  for  certain  scribbling  crooks, 
I  reach  but  in  my  fancy's  flight 

One  of  the  Six  Best-selling  Books. 


Oh,  Fame,  I  ask  not  gilding  bright. 
Nor  brave  editions  de  luxe; 

But  grant  that  some  day  I  may  write 
One  of  the  Six  Best-selling  Books. 


Carolyn 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  NOBODY 

A  new  star  has  arisen  in  the  literary  one  short  story,  painted  mediochre,  with 

firmament  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Zero  O.  a  windmill  in  the  rear. 

Nobody,  whose  recent  book,  No  Matter  Mr.   Nobody  disclaims  all   the   usual 

What    (being  the   Memoirs  of   Cypher  tricks  by  which  authors  attain  success. 

Little,    late    major    of    His    Majesty's  "I  have  no  methods,  no  style,  no  knowl- 

Naughty-Ninth  Nincompoops),  has  sold  edge,"  he  says.    "I  depend  entirely  upon 

five  hundred  thousand  copies  before  pub-  Nothing  for  inspiration,  and  leave  the  rest 

lication.  to  my  publishers." 

Mr.  Nobody  was  born  and  erased  in  Mr.  Nobody's  study  is  characteristic  of 

Nowhere,  New  Jersey,  and  is  descended  this  rising  young  nonentity,  filled  with 

from  a  long  and  insignificant  line  of  an-  nameless  knicknacks  and  adorned  with 

cestors.    On  his  mother's  side  he  comes  old  negatives.  The  walls  are  covered  with 

of  the  famous  Anybodys  of  Eniol  Place,  books ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 

He  is  now  living  at  his  viHa  home,  "No-  vailing  literary  fashion,  they  are  not  a 

wheremuch,"  a  charming  house  of  only  mere  conglomerate  of  different  authors, 
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but  all  copies  of  one  book — his  own.  He 
does  not  collect  first,  but  only  thousandth 
editions.  The  ceiling  is  stencilled,  and  of 
a  dull  colour,  the  floor  is  flat,  while  the 
windows  are  obvious.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  is  an  old  cannon,  seated  astride 
which  Mr.  Nothing  dictates  hysterical 
romances.  "The  public  likes  a  smooth- 
bore," he  explained  with  a  meaningless 
smile. 

"I  have  no  needs,  no  necessities.  Every 
day  I  rise  at  ten,  walk  into  the  front  yard 
to  be  photographed,  look  at  the  ticker 


tape  that  quotes  sales  by  direct  wire  from 
my  publishers.  Then  I  take  a  nap  and 
dictate  masterpieces.  I  have  not  been 
well  for  some  time,  having  caught  a 
rather  serious  idea  some  months  ago.  Oh, 
yes,  it  was  before  I  wrote  No  Matter 
What.  By  using  many  stenographers  at 
once  I  am  able  to  complete  the  whole 
novel  before  publication,  though  that,  of 
course,  is  seldom  necessary.  The  adver- 
tisements, reviews  and  posters  are,  of 
course,  done  long  before  I  commence 
work." 
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In  answer  to  a  request  for  his  opinions 
of  modern  literature  Mr.  Nobody  said : 
"The  fact  is,  Modern  Literature  is  decay- 
ing; it  might  even  be  called  rotten,  and 
the  modern  writer  is  a  modern  maggot 
bred  by  the  carcase  of  Literature.  Mag- 
go  try  is,  as  you  know,  enormously  upon 
the  increase,  though  I  should  distinguish 
between  mercenary  maggotry  and  mag- 
azine maggot  ry.  Magazine  maggotry 
supplies  the  literary  monthlies  with  pic- 
tures and  poses.  Maggots  dictating  ro- 
mances, maggots  at  home,  maggots 
brushing  their  teeth  and  maggots  reading 
the  Sonnets  of  Somebody  are  of  this 
class. 

"Mercenary  maggots,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  made  the  fortunes  not  only  of 
themselves  but  of  the  booksellers,  who 
now  have  to  purchase  the  works  of  only 
the  Six  Best  Selling  Maggots  instead  of 


having  to  stock  themselves  with  as  many 
as  forty-nine  different  authors,  as  they 
used  to  before  we  nonentities  appeared. 
The  true  martyrs  to  maggotry  are  the 
women,  who  desire  changes  in  the  fash- 
ions, but  are  forced  to  read  Hystery  and 
Cologiieal  Romance.  This  has  forced 
many  women  into  writing  Love-Letters 
of  Ladies. 

"Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Nobody,  "I  sup- 
pose I  am  the  Head  Maggot — of  both 
sorts  |" 

But  I  hardly  thought  "head"  was  the 
proper  term  for  him. 

As  I  left  he  informed  me  that  No  Mat- 
ter What  was  now  in  its  five  hundred 
and  fifty-seventh  thousand.  "We  are  de- 
laying its  issue,"  Mr.  Nobody  informed 
me.  "You  see  we  sell  so  many  more 
copies  before  than  after  publication." 
Gelett  Burgess. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY" 


It  is  my  devout  belief  that  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  is  destined  to  give  to  its  author 
something  of  the  fame  that  she  has  long 
enjoyed  in  other  English-speaking  lands 
as  one  of  the  very  flower  of  the  exclusive 
aristocracy  of  English  letters.  That  she 
was  not  long  ago  made  known  to  the  en- 
tire reading  public  of  this  country  is  due 
to  various  causes,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  is  the  circumstance  that  she  has 
chosen  to  write  under  the  name  of  "Lucas 
Malet,"  a  pseudonym  which  reveals  noth- 
ing as  to  her  identity  or  sex,  and  which  it 
is  very  easy  to  spell  wrong. 

For  this  reason  the  shallow-pated  ones 
who  do  so  much  of  the  reading  in  this 
country  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  talk 
about  her,  even  if  they  happen  to  have 
read  some  of  her  books,  because  they  can- 
not remember  whether  they  should  say 
"him"  or  "her."  In  short,  Mrs.  Mary  St. 
Leger  Harrison's  unfortunate  choice  of  a 
ttom  de  plume  has  cost  her  a  vast  amount 
of  that  sort  of  conversational  advertising 
which  droppeth  as  free  as  the  gentle  dew 
of  heaven  and  is  the  very  life  of  the  liter- 
ary trade  in  this  country.  But  now  I  be- 
lieve that  Sir  Richard  Calmady  is  going 
to  change  all  that  by  making  her  so  much 
the  fashion,  that  not  even  those  persons 


of  literary  taste  who  have  been  recently 
illumined  concerning  George  Sand  and 
George  Eliot  will  dare  to  leave  her  out  of 
the  conversation. 

But  Mrs.  Harrison  can  at  least  feel  that 
her  success  in  letters  has  been  honestly 
achieved  on  the  strength  of  her  work  and 
not  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Kingsley,  who  died  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  whose  mem- 
ory is  still  tenderly  cherished  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  as  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church  militant,  a  poet  and 
story-teller,  a  fearless  champion  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  right,  and,  more  than 
all,  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men. 
Such  a  name  as  his  is  apt  to  prove  a  dan- 
gerous heritage,  and  in  disdaining  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  crutch,  his  daughter 
has  displayed  rare  good  judgment,  as 
well  as  a  commendable  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, although  she  may  not  have  looked 
with  a  shrewd  and  calculating  eye  upon 
the  American  literary  market. 

During  the  past  five  years  Mrs.  Harri- 
son has  lived  in  London,  occupying  a 
charming  apartment  in  Kensington,  and 
devoting  most  of  her  working  time  to 
"Sir  Richard,"  which  was  begun  fully  a 
dozen  years  ago  in  the  quaint  and  pictu- 
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resque  old  village  of  Clovelly  on  the 
North  Devon  coast,  in  the  very  heart  of 
what  is  called  the  "Kingsley  country." 
The  town  of  Westward  Ho  is  situated 
a  few  miles  farther  down  the  coast  and 
some  of  the  families  that  figure  in  the 
novel  of  that  name  still  live  in  the  same 
fine  old  mansions  that  Kingsley  described 
so  well.  It  will  always  be  the  Kingsley 
country — this  corner  of  England  where 
the  stage-coach  still  makes  its  daily  trips 
and  the  customs  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
are  not  entirely  forgotten — but  as  years 
roll  on  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will 
come  to  be  known  also  as  the  one-time 
home  of  the  great  novelist  of  a  younger 
Kingsley  generation. 

Suggestions  of  Clovelly  crop  out  in 
more  than  one  of  Mrs.  Harrison's  books, 
and  the  scene  of  the  earlier  chapters  in 
The  Wages  of  Sin  is  laid  in  the  grounds 
and  park  of  Clovelly  Court,  alluded  to  in 
Tennyson's  memoirs  as  one  of  "the  ideal 
homes  of  England." 

Remembering,  as  I  do,  the  rare  charm 
and  beauty  of  this  peaceful  spot,  perched 
high  above  the  blue  sea,  and  the  cordial 
courtesy  of  those  whose  well-ordered 
lives  are  spent  within  the  gates  of  the  old 
stone  mansions,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  here  that  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  first  took  definite  form  in  the 
brain  of  his  creator,  here  that  the  strange 
story  of  his  life  was  planned,  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  to  the  logical 
outcome  of  his  tragic  life.  A  vast  amount 
of  the  actual  work  of  writing  was  un- 
doubtedly done  amid  the  smoke  and  fog 
of  London,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
it  was  in  Clovelly  that  Lucas  Malet 
dreamed  out  her  extraordinary  story  of 
life  during  that  golden  English  age  when 
— to  quote  her  own  words — "philan- 
thropy had  not  yet  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  faddist  nor  sport  into  those  of  the 
book-makers." 

I  have  spoken  of  the  "aristocracy  of 
English  letters,"  to  which  Mrs.  Harrison 
belongs.  Thackeray  is  of  that  exalted 
Order,  and  so  are  Washington  Irving 
and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  and  George 
Meredith.  Mallock  should  have  been  en- 
nobled for  Tristram  Lacy  and  Mrs.  Ward 
for  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,  and  Brown- 
ing would  have  had  strawberry  leaves  on 
his  coach  panels  long  ago  had  it  not  been 
for  the  literary  ignorance  and  vulgarity 
of  the  faddists  who  insist  upon  keeping 


company  with  him.  It  is  an  aristocracy 
that  savours  of  salt  rather  than  of  sugar, 
which  is  cheap  and  common  and  cloying 
nowadays. 

Mrs.  Harrison  enjoys  a  high  rank  in 
this  patrician  society  of  letters.  George 
Meredith  has  not  her  style  nor  Mrs.  Ward 
her  wit,  nor  Mallock  her  capability  for 
sustained  and  powerful  effort.  In  the 
rare  and  difficult  art  of  creating  charac- 
ters which  grow  and  develop  under  her 
pen  she  reminds  us  of  .Thackeray,  and, 
like  that  master  of  modern  fiction,  she 
often  carries  her  characters  along  from 
one  book  to  another,  so  that  they  crop  out 
here  and  there,  the  favourite  children  of 
her  brain. 

Mrs.  Harrison  is  at  her  best  in  descrip- 
tions of  English  society  of  the  kind  that 
is  assured  of  its  own  position  and  has  no 
part  in  the  awful  free-for-all  scramble  for 
place  and  preference  that  makes  London 
so  interesting  to  the  comedy  writer  and 
satirist.  It  is  evident  that  she  regards 
life  in  such  a  household  as  that  of  the 
well-bred  Calmadys  as  almost  the  best 
thing  in  the  way  of  material  comfort  and 
happiness  that  this  world  has  to  offer.  In 
this  respect  she  writes  from  about  the 
same  standpoint  as  Rhoda  Broughton, 
whose  fine  contempt  for  vulgar  people 
and  their  affairs  inspires  her  very  best 
work  and  justly  entitles  her  to  a  place  in 
the  peerage  of  letters.  But  Mrs.  Harri- 
son has  a  keen  sense  of  values,  and  has 
long  ago  learned  the  great  secret  of  story- 
writing,  as  well  as  the  art  of  going  down 
deep  in  the  human  heart — especially  the 
feminine  heart — and  laying  it  bare  to  the 
eyes  of  her  readers.  Unlike  most  writers 
of  her  sex,  she  has  a  strong  and  tender 
sympathy  for  women ;  and,  like  a  great 
many,  is  rather  severe  on  men.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  we  do  not  really  deserve  the 
sort  of  treatment  that  is  meted  out  to  us 
in  her  books. 

In  person  Mrs.  Harrison  is  tall,  gra- 
cious in  manner  and  distinctly  handsome. 
She  has  the  quickly  appreciative  mind 
and  ready  speech  of  an  American  woman 
of  the  very  best  type,  and  the  poise  and 
correct  sense  of  social,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual values  that  might  be  looked  for  in 
an  English  woman  reared  as  she  has  been. 
From  her  earliest  youth  she  has  enjoyed 
opportunities  for  social  intercourse  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  and  women 
of  her  day,  and  that  she  has  profited 
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thereby  in  the  very  highest  degree  is  in- 
dicated in  her  conversation,  as  well  as  in 
her  writings. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  is  profound 
and  true,  as  is  her  love  for  all  that  is  fine 
and  admirable  in  English  life.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  very  best  that 
her  country  has  to  offer,  she  can  discuss 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  high  breeding 
and  without  a  trace  of  snobbery.  If  she 
introduces  a  servant  into  one  of  her 
novels,  it  is  that  he  may  contribute  to  the 


unravelling  of  the  story  and  not  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  gentility  of  the  family  which 
employs  him. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  actually  proud 
of  this  great  novel.  From  the  day  when  I 
first  read  The  Wages  of  Sin  I  have  never 
doubted  that  its  author  would  one  day  be 
recognised  in  America  as  the  most  bril- 
liant and  powerful  writer  of  her  sex  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  it  seems  to  ■ 
me  now  that  "Sir  Richard"  is  destined  to 
prove  that  I  was  right  in  my  estimate  of 
her-  James  L.  Ford. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  «  BOOKMAN  "* 


The  present  number  of  The  Bookman 
is  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth.  Thus 
the  periodical  has  completed  ten  years  of 
life.  It  is  no  easy  matter  in  these  days 
to  establish  a  successful  literary  periodi- 
cal, and  the  circumstances  may  perhaps 
be  held  to  justify  me  in  a  brief  retrospect. 

It  is  fifteen  years  ago  at  least  since  I 
first  planned  a  monthly  literary  magazine. 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  a  periodical 
entitled  the  Register,  which  lived  about 
two  years,  and  was  published,  I  think,  in 
the  sixties.  The  projector  was  a  Mr. 
Weldon,  of  whom  I  know  very  little.  He 
allowed  country  booksellers  to  put  their 
name  on  copies  they  purchased,  and  so  I 
knew  the  periodical  as  Milne's  Register — 
our  copy  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  A. 
and  R.  Milne,  of  Aberdeen.  The  Regis- 
ter was  a  small  paper  in  green  covers.  It 
opened  with  one  or  two  pages  of  literary 
notes  and  comments,  and  contained  short 
signed  reviews  of  the  more  important 
books  of  the  month.  Among  the  contrib- 
utors were  W.  M.  Rossetti  and  Walter 
Thornbury.  It  was  a  pioneer  publication 
in  its  way,  and  was  well  edited ;  but  an- 
onymous reviewing  was  then  the  rule,  as 
indeed  it  is  now,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
Register  ever  had  a  circulation.  The 
advertisements  were  also  few  in  number. 
After  I  had  planned  The  Bookman, 
Messrs.  Scribner,  of  New  York,  com- 
menced their  Bookbvyer,  which  sug- 
gested to  me  the  idea  of  using  illustra- 
tions.    But  being  employed  in  the  hard 

*  The  editors  of  The  Bookman  take  great 
pleasure  in  reprinting  this  story  of  the  English 
Boatman  irom  the  pen  of  its  editor,  Dr.  W. 
Robertson  Nieoll. 


work  of  establishing  a  new  weekly  jour- 
nal, I  was  not  free  to  issue  The  Bookman 
for  several  years. 

It  was  urged  at  the  time,  and  has  been 
urged  since,  that  The  Bookman  should  be 
a  weekly  journal.  My  view  was,  and  is, 
that  many  who  care  for  books  will  not 
read  a  weekly  literary  paper,  and  that 
those  who  will  are  amply  provided  for. 
I  thought  that  in  a  monthly  journal  a 
fairly  complete  conspectus  of  contem- 
porary literature  might  be  given — enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  considerable  class 
in  this  country  and  in  our  colonies.  I  also 
thought  that  the  magazine  form  gave  an 
opportunity  for  some  features  which 
might  be  less  suitable  in  a  weekly  review. 
The  experiment  of  a  monthly  was,  of 
course,  less  costly  than  that  of  a  weekly 
journal. 

Looking  back,  I  find  that  there  has  been 
no  material  departure  from  the  original 
scheme  of  the  paper.  The  title  did  not 
please  some  of  my  friends.  In  particu- 
lar, the  late  Professor  Drummond  urged 
that  Literature  should  be  adopted  as 
rounder,  fuller,  and  more  dignified.  I 
need  not  say  that  a  respected  contem- 
porary now  bears  that  name,  but  I  have 
never  repented  my  choice.  I  meant  the 
paper  to  be  useful  to  bookbuyers,  book- 
readers  and  booksellers.  The  "News 
Notes"  were  specially  abundant  in  the 
first  number,  but  it  was  generally  thought 
that  too  much  space  was  given  to  them 
and  they  were  curtailed.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  providing  a  continual  supply  of 
fresh  news  for  a  monthly  journal ;  many 
paragraphs  are  anticipated  by  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers ;  but  it  may  fairly  be 
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claimed  that  many  important  announce- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  first  time 
in  The  Bookman,  and  quoted  all  over  the 
world.  To  authors,  publishers,  and  others 
who  have  helped  me  in  this  way  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  One  of  the  main  features 
of  The  Bookman  has  always  been  "The 
Reader" — articles  on  general  literary 
subjects  as  much  up  to  date  as  possible. 
I  have  earnestly  wished  to  make  the  paper 
useful  to  journalists,  but  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  less  successful  than  I 
had  hoped,  though  many  valuable  and  in- 
teresting papers  have  appeared.  In  the 
first  volume  some  admirable  discussions 
of  difficult  points  in  journalism  were  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  now  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette.  Booksellers  have  been  always 
carefully  considered  and  their  help  has 
been  most  valuable.  Many  leading  book- 
sellers have  contributed  lists  of  the  best 
selling  books  each  month.  This  feature 
has  been  widely  copied.  The  chief  whole- 
sale booksellers  of  England  and  Scotland 
contribute  monthly  reports  on  the  state  of 
trade.  These  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  statements  on  the  subject. 
Problems  of  special  interest  to  booksell- 
ers — such  as  the  abolition  of  the  three- 
volume  novel  and  the  discount  system — 
have  been  fully  discussed.  A  very  im- 
portant section  of  the  magazine  has  been 
given  to  reviews,  and  in  very  many  cases 
these  have  been  signed.  I  have  earnestly 
desired  that  these  reviews  should  be  fair, 
competent  and  temperately  written.  The 
list  of  reviewers  will  speak  for  itself. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  new 
and  promising  writers.  In  many  cases, 
promise  freely  recognised  in  these  col- 
umns has  been  amply  fulfilled.  Some 
writers  can  produce  one  good  book  and 
no  more. 

At  the  outset  I  specially  desired  to  en- 
list the  services  of  two  contributors,  Mr. 
F.  Espinasse  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  In 
reading  the  old  volumes  of  the  Critic  I 
had  recognised  in  Mr.  Espinasse,  who 
wrote  under  the  pen-names  of  Frank 
Grave  and  Herodotus  Smith,  a  man 
deeply  read  in  literary  history  and  able 
to  communicate  his  knowledge  in  a  de- 
lightful way.  Mr.  Espinasse  contributed 
to  The  Bookman  the  series  of  articles 
entitled  "The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of 
Their  Circle"  and  other  papers.    These 


were  afterward  published  under  the  title 
Literary  Recollections,  and  the  volume  js 
one  of  fascinating  interest  and  perma- 
nent value.  Mr.  Barrie  gave  me  gener- 
ous help  with  my  first  number,  but  he 
was  then  closing  his  brilliant  career  as  a 
journalist  and  devoting  himself  to  fiction 
and  the  drama.  Afterward  he  contrib- 
uted his  poem  on  the  death  of  R.  L.  Ste- 
venson. From  the  beginning  Miss  Annie 
Macdonell,  known  as  the  writer  of  an  ex- 
cellent monograph  on  Thomas  Hardy, 
assisted  me  in  the  editorial  department, 
and  she  has  contributed  to  almost  every 
number  that  has  been  published.  To  the 
second  number  Mr.  Walter  Pater  sent  an 
article,  which  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  last  criticism  he  ever  wrote.  My 
lamented  friend  Professor  Minto  was 
unfailing  in  his  help,  and  I  make  special 
note  of  his  papers  on  Mr.  Hardy's  work 
and  on  "Q."  Nor  am  I  likely  to  forget 
the  services  of  the  brilliant  contributor 
who  thinly  veils  himself  under  the  sig- 
nature Y.  Y.  I  made  a  special  journey 
to  Oxford  to  secure  his  help.  If  anything 
better  has  been  written  on  Kipling  and 
Stevenson  than  his  articles  in  The  Book- 
man, I  do  not  know  it.  I  have  a  special 
pride  in  remembering  that  some  of  the 
finest  lyrics  of  W.  B.  Yeats  first  appeared 
in  The  Bookman.  Mf.  Yeats  was  then 
little  known,  but  I  ever  believed  in  him  as 
the  first  of  the  younger  poets.  He  has 
contributed  to  The  Bookman  many  ar- 
ticles and  reviews,  among  which  I  may 
mention  his  estimate  of  Robert  Bridges. 
Mr.  William  Watson  was  another  con- 
tributor of  excellent  criticism,  and  of  at 
least  one  poem.  But  to  recapitulate  the 
leading  contents  would  take  too  much 
space. 

The  first  number  of  The  Bookman  was 
very  well  received,  and  had  an  exception- 
ally large  sale.  This  naturally  decreased 
till  the  level  was  reached,  and  then  in- 
crease began  and  has  steadily  continued. 
In  1895,  my  friend  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  of  New 
York,  commenced  The  Bookman  of 
New  York  in  friendly  alliance  with  The 
Bookman  of  London.  Under  the  care  of 
Professor  Peck,  Mr.  James  MacArthur, 
and  Mr.  Maurice,  the  American  Book- 
man has  gone  on  till  it  is  now  the  most 
widely  circulated  literary  journal  in  the 
world.  w.  Robertson  Nieoli 


BOSTON  IN  FICTION 

Described  and  Pictured  by  Frances  Weston  Carrutb 
Part  I-The   Old  North  End 


I.     Introductory. 

"Come,  seek  the  air ;  some  pictures  we  may 

gain 
Whose  passing  shadows  shall  not  be  in  vain." 
Holmes, 

To  the  traveller  the  Old  World  owes 
its  romance  and  glamour  quite  as  much  to 
the  creations  of  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Fielding,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Balzac, 
Hugo,   and    Dumas   as   to   the    princes 


the   inspiration    or   a    bit   or    HAWTHORNE 


and  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  whose 
births  and  deaths  history  tells  us  with 
so  much  pomp  and  precision.  It  was 
said  by  an  admirer  of  Henry  Esmond 
that  the  charm  of  the  Potomac  River  was 
not  in  the  military  associations  which  are 
so  inseparably  blended  with  it,  but  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  on  its  banks  that  Esmond 
and  the  woman  who  had  so  patiently  and 
unselfishly  waited  for  his  wooing  had 
established  themselves ;  linking  the  noble 
Virginia  stream  with  the  memories  of  the 
Stuarts  and  Addison  and  Steele  and 
Swift  and  St.  John  with  the  English 
meadows  and  the  campaigns  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Gibraltar's  towering  might  impressed 
a  devotee  of  Marryat  not  as  being  Eng- 
land's gateway  fortress  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean held  more  than  once  against  a 
world  in  arms,  but  as  the  scene  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  and  the 
discomfiture  of  the  surly  boatswain. 
Every  year  a  throng  of  tourists  wander 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline  asking 
persons  native  to  the  soil  to  point  out  lo- 
calities whose  names  as  a  rule  mean  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  them  who  are  ques- 
tioned. Robinson  Crusoe's  island  has 
been  explored  as  thoroughly  as  if  for 
buried  treasure — the  seekers  looking  not 
for  gold  or  jewels,  but  to  identify  the 
spring,  the  cave,  or  the  spot  on  the  sands 
where  Robinson  was  startled  by  the  soli- 
tary footprint. 

So  Boston  has  been  the  scene  of  much 
that  will  live  in  American  fiction.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  town  not  only  of 
New  England  but  of  North  America, 
leading  politically  and  commercially  as 
well  as  intellectually,  but  the  men  who 
gave  it  a  world-wide  fame  in  literature 
were  not  writing  fiction.  Puritan  the- 
ology stamped  the  first  Boston  literature, 
which,  gradually  showing  a  tendency 
toward  broader  development,  took  the 
form  of  essays  and  poetry ;  but  of  all  that 
brilliant  classic- literature  making  group 
which  centred  about  Emerson  and  Long- 
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fellow,  only  Hawthorne  and  Holmes 
strayed  into  the  realms  of  fiction.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  perhaps,  should  be  in- 
cluded, for  he  published  a  novel  called 
My  First  Client,  which  met  with  a  du- 
bious fate  and  long  ago  disappeared. 
Those  were  the  days  when,  says  Mr. 
Howeils,  "Literature  in  Boston  was  so 
respectable  and  often  of  so  high  a  lineage 
that  to  be  a  poet  was  not  only  to  be  good 
society,  but  almost  to  be  good  family." 
As  poet  and  essayist  Dr.  Holmes,  "the 
last  leaf  upon  the  tree,"  wrote  of  the 
Boston  which  he  knew  and  loved  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  kinship  and  affection  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  But  the 
scenes  of  his  fiction  are  with  one  excep- 
tion away  from  the  city  which  by  him 
was  first  dubbed  "the 
Hub."  This  excep- 
tion was  The  Guar- 
dian Angel. 

In  spite  of  all  the 
novelists  have  had  to 
say  about  Boston  no 
one  of  them,  with  all 
due  respect  to  Mr. 
Howeils,  has  yet  pre- 
sented it  in  its  en- 
tirety. He,  the  dom- 
inant writer  of  Bos- 
ton fiction,  saturating 
his  pages  with  its 
business,  social  and 
intellectual  atmos- 
phere, personifies  va- 
ried types  which, 
photographic  as  they 
are,  fail  to  present 
certain  phases  of  the 
genuine  Boston  ese. 
This  may  be  because 
of  his  tendency  to 
present  "a  Uostonian, 
not  the  Bostonian," 
which  was  Dr. 
Holmes's  way  of  put- 
ting it  in  referring  to 
one  of  his  characters. 
The  Bostanians  was 
chosen  by  Henry 
James  as  the  title  for 
a  novel  in  which  he 
finds  ample  space  for 
elaborate  and  bril- 
liant analysis  of  wo- 
men of  the  class  of 
O  1  i  v  e      Chancellor, 


among  whom  the  movement  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  sex  was  rampant; 
other  and  equally  strenuous  types  appear 
in  the  pages  of  his  New  England  Winter. 
The  many-sidedness  of  the  town  is  no- 
where made  more  manifest  than  in  the 
novels  of  Arlo  Bates,  whose  books  are 
pervaded  by  an  intense  localism  which 
is  never  provincialism.  He  strikes  the 
true  key  in  presenting  it  on  its  resthetical, 
ethical,  fashionable,  practical  and  re- 
ligious sides — the  evolutiwn  of  modern 
Boston  emerging  from  pro- Puritan  ism. 
This,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  is  the 
Boston  we  find  in  the  pages  of  such  fic- 
tion as  The  Sentimentalists,  Truth  Dex- 
ter, The  Turn  of  the  Road,  Miss  Brooks, 
Ballantync  and  Her  Boston  Experiences. 


I   remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free ; 
And  the  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  nf  the  ships ; 
And  the  magic  uf  the  sea." 

—Longfellow's  "Lost  Youih." 
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Politically,  Crawford's  American  Poli- 
tician and  Wheelwright's  Child  of  the 
Century  have  the  field  pretty  much  to 
themselves.  Delightful  and  thoroughly 
genuine  are  the  Bostonians  of  Dr.  Hale 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  and 
we  turn  to  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis's 
Barclays  of  Boston  for  a  picture  of  fash- 
ionable life  in  the  Hub  in  the  fifties. 
Other  phases  of  this  and  an  earlier  period 
are  depicted  in  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney's 
fiction,  and  in  The  Lamplighter,  Martin 
Merrivale  and  Pirate  Gold.  The  old 
colonial  town  as  a  background  for  ro- 
mance strongly  appealed  to  Hawthorne, 
Cooper,  Bynner  and  Lydia  Child. 

Writers  of  Boston  fiction  have  as  a  rule 
made  use  of  the  actual  street  nomencla- 
ture. This  nomenclature  is  interesting  as 
reminiscent  of  the  city's  history.  Every 
Bostonian  knows  that  Beacon  Hill  and 
Street  take  their  name  from  the  old 
beacon  erected  in  1634  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill;  that  Tremont  Street  is  from 
Traemount  or  Trimountain,  which  the 
settlement  was  first  called ;  that  Shawmut 
Avenue  takes  its  name  from  the  penin- 
sula. Equally  dear  is  the  broad  avenue 
named  for  the  Commonwealth  and  run- 
ning across  it  the  street  named  for  the 
State.  The  great  Copley  and  the  lesser 
Allston  are  suggestive  of  the  art  world; 
Blackstone,  Franklin  and  Boylston  are 
remembered,  and  now  and  then  the  name 
of  a  national  hero  appears  on  the  lamp- 


"Plain  to  severity  was  the  exterior  of  the 
collector's  house,  but  this  was  merely  an  archi- 
tectural mask,  a  Puritanical  cloak,  as  it  were, 
covering  the  swashing  bravery  of  a  Royalist 
and  courtier." — Bynne/s  "Agnes  Surriagc." 


"Both  paused  a  moment  opposite  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor's elegant  mansion."— Lydia 
Child's  "Rebels." 


"There's  palaces  for  you!  Stingy  Tommy 
lived  in  the  one  with  the  pile-axters.  and  the 
flowers  hanging  to  their  tops." — Cooper's 
''Lionel  Lincoln." 

posts,  as  in  the  recent  instance  of  Dewey 
Square. 


II.     About  the  Wharves. 

Of  the  old  North  End  as  the  novelists 
have  depicted  it,  there  is  to-day  more 
trace  than  the  casual  reader  or  rambler 
would  think.  Truer  is  this  of  streets  than 
of  habitations,  for  many  houses  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  mercantile  tide;  but 
the  dark,  crooked  old  streets  of  which 
Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Bynner,  Stimson, 
Lydia  Child  and  Maria  Cummins  wrote 
are  little  changed.  Some  street  names, 
such  as  Fleet,  Moon,  Garden  Court, 
Prince  and  Hanover  retain  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  old  London  so  dear  to  the 
early  colonists.  History  and  romance 
are  delightfully  interwoven  in  much  of 
the  fiction  which  treats  of  this  section  of 
the  town.  To  wander  down  among  the 
wharves  at  the  lower  end  of  the  old  part 
of  the  city  is  to  find  stretched  out  a  vista 
of  romance  from  the  days  of  the  depar- 
ture and  return,  in  1745,  of  the  Lonisburg 
heroes  of  which  Bynner  writes,  to  the 
stirring  old  East  India  days  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  of  which  How- 
ells  and  Stimson  tell  so  sympathetically. 

Long  Wharf  has  played  a  particularly 
conspicuous  part  in  Boston  fiction.  His- 
torically it  was  the  scene  of  so  many  stir- 
ring events  that  it  is  small  wonder  the 
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romancer  spun  his  delicate  web  about  it. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  called  Boston  Pier, 
and  a  visiting  Frenchman  described  it  as 
"a  superb  wharf,  advancing  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  wide  enough 
along  its  whole  length  for  stores  and 
shops."  Most  graphically  Bynner  treats 
of  it  in  Agnes  Surriage  in  describing  the 
return  of  the  Louisburg  expedition  which 
set  the  town  agog.  Agnes's  was,  as 
Holmes  says, 

The  old,  old  story— fair,  and  young — 
And  fond — and  not  too  wise — 

That  matrons  tell,  with  sharpened  tongue. 
To  maids  with  downcast  eyes. 

Cooper's  Lionel  Lincoln,  landing  from 
England  at  Long  Wharf  on  an  early 
April  morning  in  1775,  found  the  docks 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  bustling  aspect 
with  which  Agnes  had  been  familiar.  The 
wharves  were  naked,  Cooper  tells  us.  A 
few  neglected  and  dismantled  ships  were 
lying  at  different  points ;  but  the  hum  of 
business,  the  forests  of  masts  and  the  rat- 
tling of  wheels,  which  at  that  early  hour 
should  have  distinguished  the  great  mart 
of  the  colonies,  were  wanting.  At  this 
wharf  a  year  later  were  the  boats  which 
carried  many  of  the  British  troops  to 
Breed's  Hill,  among  them  "Wolfe's  own," 
of  which  Lincoln  was  the  Major,  left  be- 
hind on  that  memorable  day  because  Gage 
saw  fit  to  fill  his  place  with  another  and, 
he  said,  a  less  important  man.  A  brilliant 


scene  was  the  departure  of  the  over-con- 
fident troops,  whose  officers  thought  it 
was  to  be  merely  an  affair  of  outposts. 

Hark,  from  the  town  a  trumpet!    The  barges 

at  the  wharf 
Are  crowded  with  the  living  freight,  and  now 

they're  pushing  off. 
With  clash  and  glitter,  trump  and  drum,  in 

all  its  bright  array, 
Behold  the  splendid  sacrifice  move  slowly  o'er 

the  bay. 

At  the  head  of  Long  Wharf  old 
Deacon  Shem  Drowne,  whom  Hawthorne 
has  immortalised  in  his  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse,  had  his  shop  just  at  the 
water's  edge.  This  was  when  the  water's 
edge  meant  where  the  Custom  House  is 
now  standing.  Hawthorne  tells  us  that 
men  of  taste  about  the  wharf  were  wont 
to  show  their  love  for  the  arts  by  frequent 
visits  to  Drowne's  workshop,  where  his 
wooden  images  excited  not  only  their  ad- 
miration but  also  the  admiration  of  Cop- 
ley, the  artist,  who  was  an  occasional 
visitor.  Here  came  the  jovial  Captain 
Hunnewell  to  order  for  his  Cynosure, 
"the  sweetest  craft  that  ever  floated ;  such 
a  figurehead  as  old  Neptune  never  saw 
in  his  life."  The  Captain  had  ideas  about 
this  image  which  touched  Drowne  with 
such  inspiration  that  he  produced  a  mas- 
terpiece, an  exquisite  female  figure,  such 
as  the  good  old  town  had  never  seen 
carved   from   an  oaken   log.     With   his 


"He  wended  his  way  to  Sal- 
utation Alley."— flyntw'.i  "Za- 
chary  Pkifs." 
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love  of  romance,  Hawthorne's  Drowne, 
made  to  enact  a  modern  Pygmalion,  was 
seen  by  his  townsmen  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  oaken  lady,  and  gazing  with  a 
lover's  passionate  ardour  into  the  face 
that  his  own  hands  had  created.  The 
Cynosure  with  its  remarkable  figurehead 
has  sailed  into  oblivion,  but  a  reduced 
likeness  of  its  jovial  captain  is  preserved 
for  us  in  the  Shem  Drowne  figure  of  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  finished  shortly  after  the 


clothes,  but  he  presents  a  dignified  aspect 
and  commands  respect  as  the  inspiration 
of  a  bit  of  Hawthorne  allegory.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  the  romancer  liked  to 
linger  about  the  old  shop  of  which  the 
Admiral  Vernon  sign  formed  a  part,  for, 
situated  at  that  time  at  the  corner  of 
State  and  Broad  Streets,  in  a  block  just 
at  this  writing  torn  down,  it  was  a  veri- 
table antiquity,  with  its  quaint  nautical- 
instrument  business  established   in   1770 


"After  that  three  booksellers  were  successively  visited  by  the  persevering 
young  author.  .  .  .  The  third  was  a  melancholy  individual,  who  kept  an  obscure  es- 
tablishment  in   Cornhill." — Trowbridge's   "Martin  Merrivale." 


Cynosure  sailed.  This  image  never  took 
its  rightful  place  on  the  prow  of  a  vessel, 
but  became  the  picturesque  sign  at  the 
doorway  of  a  shop  at  the  head  of  Long 
Wharf,  where  since  1770  it  has  stolidly 
gazed  at  the  passersby,  to  be  removed 
within  a  few  months  to  a  window  in  Cen- 
tral Street.  The  quaint  little  man,  hold- 
ing a  telescope  and  quadrant,  does  not 
present  a  very  jovial  aspect,  but  he  is  sty- 
lishly dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  period 
as  Hawthorne  describes.  The  paint  is 
somewhat  worn  from  his  gayly  coloured 


when  State  was  King  Street.  One  won- 
ders if  Dickens  did  not  stroll  in  there  dur- 
ing his  Boston  visit  and  find  in  the  image 
a  suggestion  for  the  little  figure  displayed 
by  Walter's  uncle  in  Dombey  and  Son. 
Since  1720  there  has  been  standing  on 
Long  Wharf  the  Salt  House,  of  literary 
interest  as  being  the  place  where  Haw- 
thorne wrote  The  Scarlet  Letter.  He  used 
a  little  hack  room  on  the  top  floor  which. 
a  contemporary  writer  tells  us.  had  the 
only  window  in  the  upper  story  that  looked 
out  on  T   Wharf,  and  the  ceiling  was 
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so  low  that  on  entering  a  tall  man  with  a 
high  hat  had  to  stoop.  It  is  probable  that 
the  romancer  did  not  find  this  fact  at  all 
disturbing.  The  room  which  underwent 
the  usual  change  when  some  years  ago  the 
building  was  remodelled  is  now  occupied 
by  prosperous  fish  merchants.  That 
classic  shades  hover  over  their  prosaic 
offices  is  unsuspected  by  the  present  oc- 


voyage  and  the  joy  of  hearing  floating 
out  to  him  across  the  water  the  bells  of 
the  Old  South. 

A  few  steps  south  of  Long  is  India 
Wharf,  during  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury as  crowded  with  commercial  interest 
as  were  its  warehouses  with  the  spices  of 
the  east.  A  counting-room  there  was 
more  than  a  badge  of  respectability,  it 


AMD  PRINCE   STREETS  STAI 


E  HOUSE  OF  MASTER  JOHN  TILES- 


citpants,  one  of  the  oldest  of  whom  when 
told  recently  that  Hawthorne  was  iden- 
tified with  the  place,  said  he  guessed  not, 
there'd  been  no  such  person  in  the  busi- 
ness in  his  time  and  he'd  known  the  Salt 
House  in  and  out  for  sixty  years!  The 
hero  of  F.  J.  Stimson's  King  Noanett, 
Captain  Moore  Carcw,  in  search  of  work, 
tries  the  counting-rooms  of  Long  Wharf, 
to  be  refused  by  one  prim  old  gentleman 
after  another.  And  from  the  same  wharf 
in  search  of  future  adventures  he  later 
set  sail  for  the  Barbadoes.  In  his  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  junior,  writes  sympathetically  of 
approaching  the  wharves  on  his  return 


marked  its  owner  as  an  aristocrat.  At 
the  head  of  India  Wharf,  two  flights  up 
in  an  old  granite  building,  was  the  count- 
ing-room of  James  Bowdoin's  Sons, 
which  is  the  scene  of  much  of  the  story  of 
Pirate  Gold.  Mr.  Stimson  calls  it  India 
Wharf  in  his  novel,  but  the  actual  count- 
ing-room which  he  had  in  mind  was  that 
of  Mr.  Josiah  Bradlee,  a  famous  old  Bos- 
ton merchant,  whose  warehouses  are 
standing  to-day  on  Central  Wharf. 
"There  was  not  a  sea  on  earth,  probably, 
that  did  not  bear  its  boundary  ship  sent 
out  from  that  small  office.  And  if  it  was 
still  in  there,  it  had  a  cosmopolitan,  aro- 
matic smell;  for  every  strange  letter  or 
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foreign  sample  with  which  the  place  was 
littered  bespoke  the  business  of  the 
bright,  blue  world  outside." 

Turning  into  the  building  and  climb- 
ing up  the  old  stairway  to-day  one  ex- 
pects to  overtake  the  infuriated  Mr. 
James  Bowdoin  going  up  through  the 
cloud  of  aromatic  dust,  which  his  fun- 
loving  son,  literally  following  certain 
peremptory  orders,  had  made  by  sweep- 
ing stairs  unswept  for  years.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  delightful  eccen- 
tricities of  the  lovable  Mr.  James  Bow- 
doin existed  in  his  prototype,  Mr.  Josiah 
Bradlee,  who  is  well  remembered  by  pres- 
ent-day Bostonians. 


The  romantic  side  of  the  trade  of  the 
Orient    is    graphically    described    in    A 
Woman's  Reason,  by  Howells,  who  places 
the  counting-room  of  the  father  of  the 
heroine  on  India  Wharf.     Harkness  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  East  India  mer- 
chants, and  Captain  Butler  said  it  made 
one  think  of  the  ancien  regime  to  look  at 
him.    To  Helen.  India  Wharf  meant  only 
the  place  "the  Nahant  boat  starts  from," 
and  that  is  largely  what  it  means  to  the 
younger  generation  to-day.    The  wharves 
in  the  times  just  following  the  Revolu- 
tion play  an  important  part  in  Bynner's 
Zachary  Phips,  for  Scarlett's  Wharf  was 
a  favourite  haunt  of  Zach.  This  wharf  no 
longer     remains,     but     it 
stood   in   former   days  at 
the  part   of   Fleet   Street 
then       called       Scarlett's 
Wharf  Lane.    Bynner  pic- 
tures a  hustling  scene  of 
'longshoremen,  stevedores 
and   sailors  rolling  casks, 
carrying    bags   and    sacks 
with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment   of     shouting    and 
cursing.     Such  an  atmos- 
phere was  fascinating  to  a 
boy    of    Zach's    tempera- 
ment, and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  learn  that  sneaking 
on  to  a  vessel  at  the  edge 
of  the  dock  one  day  he  ran 
off    to    sea.    Docks    like 
these  were  Longfellow's 

— black   wharves  and   the 

And  (tie  sea-tides  toss- 

And  the   Spanish   sailors  with 

bearded  lips. 
And   the  beauty  and   mystery 

of  the  ships, 

And   the  magic   of  the 


"Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood." 
—Longfellow. 


Passingup  Atlantic  Ave- 
nue, which  skirts  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water,  we  pause 
a  moment  before  turning 
up  Fleet  Street  to  remem- 
ber that  where  modern 
warehouses  and  stores  are 
stretched  interminably 
once  stood  the  home  of 
that     ever     popular    and 
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much  loved  character,  Maria  Cummins' 
Lamplighter. 

III.  The  Heart  of  the  Old  North 
End. 

From  the  water  it  is  interesting  to  turn 
up  Fleet  Street,  so  named  when  it  grew 
from  Scarlett's  Wharf  Lane  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  street  in  1708,  and  give  ourself 
up  to  the  world  of  Cooper,  Bynner  and 
Maria  Child,  whose  semi-historical  char- 
acters, to  the  imaginative,  people  the 
crooked  old  streets,  swarming  in  reality 
with  the  mixed  foreign  element  which 
pervades  the  North  End.  These  writers 
saturated  themselves  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  town,  which  was  the  more 
easy  for  Cooper,  perhaps,  for  in  1824, 
•when  he  came  on  to  Boston  and  prowled 
around  the  North  End  to  get  his  local 
colour  for  Lionel  Lincoln,  many  of  the 
landmarks  were  standing,  notably  the 
Frankland  house,  which  he  describes  as 
Mrs.  Lechmeres's  in  the  novel, and  where, 
tradition  has  it,  he  stayed  while  collecting 
his  material.  This  section  of  the  town  in 
colonial  days  held  the  Boston  world  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  and  we  do  not  go  far 
up  Fleet  Street  before  coming  to  little 
Garden  Court  Street,  now  a  block  of 
shabby  brick  houses,  but  in  former  days 
the  mansions  of  Sir  Harry  Frankland  and 
Governor  Hutchinson,  side  by  side,  oc- 
cupied the  entire  square  from  Fleet  to 
Prince  streets.  Then  the  street  was 
known  as  Friezel  Court,  and  a  most  de- 
tailed description  of  the  Hutchinson  man- 
sion, with  its  gardens  running  back  to 
Fleet  and  Hanover  streets,  is  given  by 
Miss  Childs  in  The  Rebels.  Cooper  also 
refers  to  this  house  when  he  makes  Job 
Pray  say :  "There's  a  palace  for  you ! 
Stingy  Tommy  lived  in  the  one  with  the 
pile-axters,  and  the  flowers  hanging  to 
their  tops;  and  see  the  crowns  on  them, 
too!  Stingy  Tommy  loved  crowns,  they 
say."  This  house  was  standing  as  late  as 
1834,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  its  Cor- 
inthian pilasters  is  preserved  in  the  His- 
torical Library  to-day. 

Next  door  to  this  mansion  stood  the 
scarcely  less  noted  one  of  Sir  Harry 
Frankland,  from  the  windows  of  which 
the  self-imprisoned,  unhappy  Agnes  Sur- 
riage,  then  living  with  him  as  his  mis- 
tress, wistfully  gazed  down  upon  those 
haughty  dames  who  passed  her  by.  Plain 
to  severity  was  the  exterior  of  the  Col- 


lector's house,  but  this,  Bynner  assures 
us.  was  merely  an  architectural  mask,  a 
Puritanical  cloak,  as  it  were,  covering  the 
swashing  bravery  of  a  Royalist  and 
courtier.  A  buffet  groaning  with  massive 
plate  and  a  cellar  stocked  with  choicest 
wines  were  not  the  least  of  the  ornaments 
of  a  luxurious  house,  the  grand  staircase 
of  which  was  so  broad  and  easy  of  ascent 
that  Frankland  used  to  ride  his  pony  up 
and  down.  Using  the  Frankland  house, 
which  he  places  on  Tremont  Street,  as 
the  abode  of  the  aristocratic  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere,  Cooper  describes  it  at  length  as  the 
most  splendid  in  the  town. 

Garden  Court  Street  leads  directly  into 
North  Square,  always  a  triangle,  where 
on  the  north  side  stands  to-day  the  house 
of  Paul  Revere,  from  which  he  started  on 
that  famous  ride  which  Longfellow  has 
made  immortal.  The  little  frame  house 
is  not  imposing,  having  sunk  to  the  level 
of  an  Italian  shop  and  tenement,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  the  rambler  as  being  one  of 
the  few  old  North  End  houses  remain- 
ing. 

Turn  east  and  pass  out  North  Square 
through  Moon,  which  is  just  below  Gar- 
den Court  Street.    Here  on  the  east  side, 
half  way  between  the  square  and  Fleet 
Street.  Sir  Harry  Frankland  had  as  his 
neighbour  the  witty  Rev.  Samuel  Mather, 
with  whom  he  loved  to  parley.     Bynner 
describes  their  meeting  one  evening  on 
Moon  Street,  when  the  eccentric  parson 
urged  him   to  come  to  prayer-meeting, 
promising  to  make  him  a  special  subject 
of  supplication  in  return  for  the  box  of 
lemons  the  Collector  had  sent  him.     To 
which   Frankland   makes   reply  that  he 
had  ample  payment  in  the  clever  verses 
returned.     These   verses,    written    Feb- 
ruary 20,  1757,  were  as  follows : 
Yon  know  from  Eastern  India  came 
The  skill  of  making  punch,  as  did  the  name ; 
And  as  the  name  consists  of  letters  five. 
By  five  ingredients  it  is  kept  alive. 
To  purest  water  sugar  must  be  joined. 
With  these  the  grateful  acid  is  combined ; 
Some  any  sours  they  get  contented  use, 
But  men  of  taste  do  that  from  Tagus  choose. 
When  now  these  three  are  mixed  with  proper 

Then  added  be  of  spirit  a  small  share ; 
And  that  you  may  the  drink  quite  perfect  see, 
Atop  the  musky  nut  must  grated  be. 

From    Moon    Street   pass    into    Fleet 


"But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry  tower  of  Ihe  Old  North  Church. 
As  if  rose  alxive  flic  Braves  on  the  hill, 
Liniclv  anil  spectra]  and  sombre  anil  -till." 
'-Longf.-Ihr.i-S  -Paul  Knvrcs  Kid,:" 


THE      SPOT 


" — he,  too,  is  for  Copp's.  where  wc  can  all  "—the  left  iide  i>f  the  great  man's  face  was 

take  a  lesson  in  arms  by  studying  the  manner  philosophic   and   reflective,   and  the  right   side 

in  which  Howe  wields  his  battalions."  funny  and  smiling." 

— Cooper's   "Lionel   Lincoln"  — /;'.    /:     Half's    "My    Double   and    How    He 

fndid  Me." 


"1   never  can   go   into  that   famous  'Corner  home    of    the    m'muhTaghS — SALEM    STREET, 

Bookstore'  and  look  over  the  new  books  .  .  . 

without  seeing  half  a  dozen  which   I  want  to  "Jamie  liked  it  because  it  might  have  been 

read,  or  at  least  to  know  something  about."  a    little    house    in    some    provincial    town    at 

— Holmes's  "Over  the  Teacups.  home." 

—Slimson's  "Pirate  Gold." 
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Street  and  down  to  Xorth,  turning  east  a 
block  to  Dark  Street,  where  we  do  not 
see  the  present  squalor,  but  instead  con- 
jure up  the  old  "Ship  Tavern."  a  famous 
ordinary  when  Goody  Surriage  and 
Agnes  dined  there  with  Frankland.  Zacb 
Phips,  too.  used  frequently  to  be  run- 
ning in  there  after  'baccy  for  the  sailors, 
and  there  Mr.  James  (Pirate  Gold)  some- 
times took  his  father,  Mr.  James  Bow- 
doin,  for  a  glass  of  flip. 

A  short  distance  along  North  Street 
Salutation  Alley  strikes  across  to  Han- 
over and  retains  one  at  least  of  the  char- 
acteristics fiction  has  ascribed  to  it,  for 
the  narrowest  street  in  the  town  it  was 
and  is,  and  in  it  stood  a  quaint  hostelry 
called  Salutation  Tavern  or  "The  Two 
Palaverers,"  where  Agnes  went  in  search 
of  Job  Redden  and  found  him  in  the  tap- 
room. In  her  excitement  it  is  doubtful 
if  she  took  note  of  the  quaint  signboard, 
on  which  were  painted  two  old  gossips  in 
the  act  of  greeting,  which  gave  the  name 
to  both  inn  and  street.  Farther  down  the 
alley  was  the  home  of  Zach  Phips,  who 


seldom  entered  bis  father's  house  by  the 
street  door,  but  preferred  the  rear  by 
way  of  the  garden;  which  stretched  back 
to  Battery  Street.  And  through  here 
Job  Pray  brought  Lionel  Lincoln  on  that 
roundabout  excursion  through  narrow 
and  gloomy  streets,  terminating  at  Copp's 
Hill.  Salutation  Street  or  Alley,  as  in 
the  old  days  it  was  called,  comes  out  op- 
posite Charter  Street,  and  it  is  a  walk  of 
three  short  blocks  up  Hanover  Street  to 
Xorth  Bennett  Street,  where  Master 
Tileston  familiarly  known  as  "Johnny 
Crump,"  taught  Zacb  Phips  and  all  his 
friends  in  his  famous  old  North  Writing 
School.  A  large  public  school  now  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  famous  frame  house 
where  the  irascible  masterbeld  sway.  Par- 
allel with  North  Bennett  Street  and  one 
block  east  is  Tileston  Street,  named  for 
the  illustrious  schoolmaster  and  interest- 
ing to  all  lovers  of  Agnes  as  being  the 
street  in  which  she  lived  while  making 
her  first  home  in  Boston  with  the  widow 
Ruck. 

Only  a  stone's  throw  farther  on  lies 


"The  fine  in 

!w  hall  ji 

1st  given  by   the   munificent    Faneuil." 

tiywicr's  ''AgHtt  Surriagt:" 

"'The   patriotism   of   the   11 
leek." 

leetrags  i 

ti  'Old    Funnel'    rang    from    the    North    End    to    the 
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Salem  Street,  winding  as  in  the  old  days 
east  and  west.  Part  of  this  ancient  street 
in  1708  was  known  as  Back  Street,  from 
the  fact  that  it  described  the  limits  and 
sea  margin  of  the  town.  Fictional  inter- 
est centres  at  once  in  Christ  Church,  the 
dominant  building  not  only  of  the  street 
but  the  entire  North  End.  Erected  in 
1723,  this  church  is  the  oldest  in  Boston 
standing  on  its  original  ground.  Bynner's 
characters  did  not  attend  it,  but  he  speaks 
of  the  Collector  keeping  his  chronometer 
by  its  bells,  which  tolled  the  curfew  hour. 

Low  at  times  and  loud  at  times. 
And  changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes, 
Rang  the  beautiful  wild  chimes. 

A  poet's  rhymes  have  immortalised  the 
steeple  of  Christ  Church  as  all  readers  of 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride"  know. 

Mr.  Stimson's  pretty  heroine  of  Pirate 
Gold,  Mercedes,  sometimes  attended  the 
services  in  Christ  Church,  escorted  by  the 
clumsy  Hughson.  Here,  in  those  ante- 
Episcopal  days,  "were  scarcely  a  dozen 


worshippers;  and  you  might  have  a 
square,  dock-like  pew  all  to  yourself,  turn 
your  back  upon  the  minister,  and  gaze 
upon  the  painted  angels  blowing  gilded 
trumpets  in  the  gallery." 

Close  by  Christ  Church  stands  to-day 
the  curious  little  house  where  the  child 
Mercedes  was  taken  to  live  when  James 
McMurtagh  adopted  her.  Jamie,  who 
was  Scotch,  liked  it  because  it  might  have 
been  a  little  house  in  some  provincial 
town  at  home.  Later  Jamie  sold  it  to  re- 
move to  a  more  fashionable  quarter,  only 
to  return  to  it  in  after  years,  and  there 
the  dear  old  soul  in  his  sixtieth  year 
was  attacked  by  that  illness  which  so 
nearly  proved  fatal.  How  the  heart 
throbs  in  watching  by  his  bedside, 
where  the  pathetic  old  fellow  "lay  un- 
conscious of  earthly  things.  For  many 
weeks  his  spirit,  like  a  tired  bird,  hovered 
between  this  world  and  the  next,  uncer- 
tain where  to  light."  To  the  infinite  re- 
lief of  the  reader  it  lights  on  terra  firtna, 
and  we  leave  Jamie  happy  to  live  again 
for  his  lost  Mercedes's  little  Sarah  in  the 


"The   laboured   columns,   with   their  slender  shafts   and    fretted   capitals,   threw   shapele? 
shadows  across  the  dim  background." 

— Cooper's   "Lionel   Lincoln," 


talked  twice  daily  up  State  Street  to  the  Old  Colony 
a  rusty  leathern  wallet  anything,  from  nothing  to  a 
"  ''" :  daily  notes  and   discounts  of  James  Bow- 

— Sltmson's  "Pirate  Gold." 


old  house  on  Salem  Street.  Turning 
north  from  this  picturesque  house  we 
pass  up  Hull  Street,  which  is  directly  op- 
posite Christ  Church.  This  quaint  street 
leads  up  a  short  ascent  to  Copp's  Hill 
burying-ground.  Before  reaching  that 
enclosure,  however,  we  pass  on  the  left, 
half  way  up  the  hill,  an  old  gambrel-roof 
house,  to  which — so  Job  Pray  whispered 
to  Lionel  Lincoln — Gage  secretly  retired 
to  plan  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Re- 
markably well  preserved  inside  and  out 
is  the  house,  unchanged  since  it  was  built. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  a  venerable  little 
Irishman  "bowed  with  his  fourscore 
years  and  ten" — a  well-known  and  unique 
character  in  a  neighbourhood  Italian — 
who  is  persuaded  sometimes  to  allow 
within  his  gates  the  stranger  permitted 
not  to  conjure  up  the  shades  of  Cooper's 
characters,  but  quaintly  made  conversant 
of  the  fact  that  mine  host,  now  retired 
from  active  business,  is  the  oldest  living 
fish  merchant  on  T  Wharf. 

It  is  but  a  stone's  throw  now  to  Copp's 
Hill  burying-ground,  where  sleeps  the 
gentle  Grace  Osborne,  who  moves  like 
some  spirit  from  another  world  through 
the  pages  of  The  Rebels,  the  hero  of 
which,  Captain  Somerville,  breaking  faith 
with  her,  likewise  broke  her  tender  heart. 


When  the  Captain  died,  he  was  laid  to  rest 
not  far  from  his  mourned  love,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  cemetery  where 
the  tomb  of  the  Hutchinson  family,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  still  remains. 
The  beautiful  coat-of-arms  of  the  aristo- 
cratic family  emblazons  the  slab  of  sand- 
stone which  covers  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  desecrated  by  an  act  of  vandalism. 
The  name  of  Hutchinson  has  been  oblit- 
erated and  that  of  Thomas  Lewis  cut  in 
its  place. 

With  broad  and  brilliant  strokes  Cooper 
paints  for  us  this  famed  hill.  He  has  de- 
scribed it  by  moonlight,  when  the  scene 
was  so  weird  and  uncanny  that  Lionel 
Lincoln  refused  to  wander  there  among 
the  graves ;  he  has  written  of  it  as  it  was 
at  night  in  stirring  times  when,  restless 
and  excited,  Lionel  proceeded  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and.  seating  himself  on  a 
stone,  began  to  muse  deeply  on  his  own 
fortunes  and  the  situation  of  the  country. 
From  this  spot  a  few  days  later,  with 
Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  he  watched 
through  a  spyglass  the  fighting  at 
Bunker  Hill — told  in  so  graphic  and  pic- 
torial a  manner  that  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian, says  it  is  the  finest  description  of 
the  battle  we  have. 

Nearby,  on  Prince  Street,  at  the  corner 


"His   footsteps   were  deeply  marked  around  her  grave;   and  not  even  the  terribl< 
i  which  his  ardent  soul  was  afterward  actively  engaged  could  drive  her  from  hi 

—Lydia  Child's 


'Rebels.'' 


of  Margaret  Street,  stands  the  home  of 
Master  Tileston.  Time  has  laid  its  de- 
structive hand  on  the  old  house,  which, 
nevertheless,  holds  its  own  as  one  of 
the  few  remaining  examples  of  the 
simple  architecture  of  pre-Revolutonary 
days. 


IV.  In  and  Around  Dock  Square. 

Threading  our  way  now  down  Prince 
and  west  through  Salem  Street,  we  cross 
Blackstone  Street,  named  for  the  man 
who  founded  Boston.  This  eccentric  in- 
dividual is  made  by  Hawthorne  to  play 
the  part  of  the  priest  in  his  tale  The  May- 
pole of  Merry  Mount.  At  least  in  the 
story  he  is  accused  of  so  doing  by  the 
austere  Endicott,  who,  calling  him  "priest 
of  Baal,"  demands  that  he  throw  off  the 
disguise  he  has  assumed  as  one  of  the 
large  party  of  merrymakers,  who  were 
assisting  in  the  nuptials  of  the  Lord  and 
Lady  of  the  May.  Hawthorne  is  charac- 
teristically vague- in  the  matter.  Indeed, 
in  a  note  appended  to  the  tale  he  says : 
"The  Rev.  Mr.  Blackstone,  though  an 
eccentric,  is  not  known  to  have  been  an 


immoral  man.   We  rather  doubt  his  iden- 
tity with  the  priest  of  Merry  Mount." 

Crossing  Blackstone, wecontinue  a  few 
steps  on  Hanover  Street,  when  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  left  brings  us  into  Marshall 
Street  and  up  to  the  Boston  Stone,  where, 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  August, 
1765,  Henry  Osborne  lingered  to  watch 
the  ominous  bonfire  on  Fort  Hill  so  viv- 
idly described  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
The  Rebels.  Though  this  stone  bears 
the  date  of  1737  and  has  a  unique  his- 
tory, it  is  passed  unnoticed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  who  frequent  the 
neighbourhood.  From  here  we  pass  down 
Union  Street  or  take  a  short  cut  to  North 
Street  by  Creek  Lane  and  Scot  tow's 
Alley,  emerging  upon  Faneuil  Hall,  in 
Dock  Square,  where  Cooper  reminds  us 
the  patriotism  of  the  meetings  rang  from 
the  North  End  to  the  Neck.  "Old  Fun- 
nel" is  frequently  on  the  lips  of  Job  Pray, 
whose  pert  talk  Lionel  Lincoln  often 
found  so  irritating.  Frankland,  the  Col- 
lector, attended  the  great  meeting  there 
when  Master  John  Lovell  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration  upon  the  widely  mourned 
Peter  Faneuil.  South  of  Faneuil  Hall. 
partially  hidden  in  old  Corn  Court,  stands 
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the  Hancock  Tavern  which  figures  in 
Zachary  Phif>s.  The  stable-yard  where 
Zach  loved  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of 
teamsters,  hostlers  and  hangers-on  is  no 
more,  but  the  house  itself  has  undergone 
few  changes,  and  its  bar  would  seem  to 
be  doing  at  the  present  time  as  flourish- 
ing a  business  as  in  the  days  of  Zach,  and 
again  of  Talleyrand,  who  is  said  to  have 
sojourned  there  when  in  Boston  in  1795. 
The    sign    of    the    tavern    bearing    the 


of  many  persons,  the  mysterious  Ralph 
lived  with  Abigail  and  Job  Pray. 

A  short  walk  up  through  the  square 
and  we  come  upon  Cornhill,  as  quaint 
and  interesting  as  its  London  prototype. 
The  character  of  the  street  has  changed 
somewhat  since  Trowbridge's  Martin 
Merrivale  sought  out  a  publisher  there 
for  his  precious  manuscript,  The  Beggar 
of  Bagdad,  but  if  publishers  have  largely 
abandoned  it  to  other  trades,  booksellers 


—Holmes's  "Urania 


c  Chai. 


weather-stained  features  of  Governor 
Hancock  has  been  removed  from  the  door 
and  placed  in  a  room  teeming  with  his- 
toric but,  alas !  no  literary  interest.  Such 
interest,  however,  centres  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dock  Square,  which  is  the 
scene  of  much  of  Lionel  Lincoln.  When 
the  young  major  frequented  it,  its  centre 
was  a  swinging  bridge  thrown  across  an 
inlet  from  the  harbour  and  extending  a 
short  distance  into  the  area,  forming  a 
shallow  dock.  The  square  was  composed 
of  low,  gloomy  houses,  in  one  of  which,  a 
warehouse  standing  within  the  memory 


still  find  a  lucrative  field,  and  on  either 
side  of  its  winding  street  are  fascinating 
antiquarian  shops.  Martin  Merrivale 
hopefully  seeking  out  a  publisher  lives 
through  sensations  still  vivid  in  the  ex- 
perience of  his  creator,  John  T.  Trow- 
bridge, when,  as  a  young  man,  he  went  to 
New  York  to  seek  his  literary  fortunes. 
Across  from  Cornhill,  on  the  space  now 
occupied  by  Codman's  buildings,  once 
stood  Earl's  Coffee-house,  from  which 
Zach  Phips  started  out  to  New  York 
on  the  fast  mail  coach,  the  Flying  Cloud. 
At  the  head  of  Cornhill,  in  the  former 
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residence  of  one  John  Wendell,  was  the 
Royal  Custom  House  at  the  time  Frank- 
land  was  collector.  Nearby  was  the 
studio  of  John  Smybert.  Through  this 
old  Scot's  estate  Brattle  Street  in  after 
times  burst  forth  into  Scollay  Square. 
Smybert  it  was  who,  by  Frankland's 
order,  painted  the  portrait  of  Agnes. 
Sometimes  at  her  sittings  she  ran  across 
the  little  Jack  Copley  whom  Smybert  was 


The  jail  in  Prison  Lane  where  Hester 
Prynne  was  confined  stood  across  the 
market-place,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
which  was  the  scaffold  beneath  the  eaves 
of  Boston's  earliest  church,  situated 
where  now  stands  the  Rogers  Building, 
near  Court,  in  Washington  Street.  This 
church  was  originally  built  on  ground 
at  the  head  of  what  is  now  State  Street, 
but  in  1640,  just  before  the  opening  of 


"And.  after  many,  many  years  a  new  grave  was  delved,  near  an  old  and  sunken  < 
that  burial-ground  beside  which  King's  Chapel  has  since  been  built," 

^-Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Let 


teaching,  and  of  whom  he  truly  proph- 
esied when  he  said:  "He  hae  the  richt 
stuff  in  him  .  .  .  he's  bound  to  go  far 
ahead  o'  his  auld  maister  ane  o'  thae 
days."  Just  below  here  on  Queen  Street, 
now  Court,  lived  the  Osbomes  (The 
Rebels).  Farther  down  was  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes  Tavern,  where  we  are  first  in- 
troduced to  Frankland.  Identified  with 
this  neighbourhood  are  the  tragic  figures 
of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  of  which  Holmes 
wrote : 

I  snatch  the  book,  along  whose  burning  leaves 
His  scarlet  web  our  wild  romancers  weaves. 


Hawthorne's  story,  it  was  removed. 
There  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dimmesdale 
preached  the  Election  Sermon,  and  vivid 
in  every  mind  must  be  his  sensational 
disclosure  and  the  events  preceding  and 
following  it.  That  The  Scarlet  Letter  is 
founded  on  fact  is  well  known,  but  it  has 
been  stoutly  denied  that  Hawthorne  drew 
his  erring  minister  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Cobbett  of  Lynn,  who,  in  1649, 
the  year  named,  actually  delivered  the 
Election  Sermon.  In  this  locality  stootl 
the  town  pump  on  Court  Street  which, 
aided  by  Hawthorne's  Muse,  thus  in- 
voked the  passerby :  "Like  a  dram-seller 
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on  the  Malt  at  muster-day  I  cry  aloud  to 
all  and  sundry,  in  my  plainest  accents  and 
at  the  very  tiptop  of  my  voice :  Here  it  is, 
gentlemen !  Here  is  the  good  liquor ! 
Walk  up,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up, 
walk  up.  Here  is  the  superior  stuff !  here 
is  the  unadulterated  ale  of  Father  Adam 
— better  than  Cognac,  Hollands,  Ja- 
maica, strong  beer,  or  wine  of  any  price ; 
here  it  is  by  the  hogshead  or  single  glass, 
and  not  a  cent  to  pay  *  Walk  up,  gentle- 
men, walk  up,  and  help  yourselves!'  " 


Standing  beneath  the  lion  and  the  uni- 
corn of  the  old  State  House  we  find  dear 
old  Jamie  McMurtagh  watching  a  com- 
pany of  federal  troops  escort  one  trem- 
bling negro  down  State  Street  to  the 
wharves.  A  familiar  tramping  ground 
was  this  busy  commercial  thoroughfare 
to  Jamie,  who  always  walked  "twice 
daily  up  the  street  to  the  Old  Colony 
Bank,  bearing  in  a  rusty  leathern  wallet 
anything,  from  nothing  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  daily  notes  and  dis- 


He  leaned  a 
ion  (Boston)  Stone  Hst- 
ng  to  the  distant  tumuli." 
-Lydia  Child's  "Rebels." 


stable-yard  of  the  old  Bra- 
— Bynner's  "Zochory  Phips." 


V.      State    Street    and    the    King's 
Chapel  Neighbourhood. 

At  the  head  of  State  Street  stands,  as 
in  the  old  days,  the  Town  House,  now 
known  as  the  Old  State  House.  Among 
the  many  pictures  now  adorning  its  walls 
.  two  have  distinct  literary  value — one,  the 
full-length  portrait  of  that  noted  woman 
and  novelist,  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis; 
the  other  the  reproduction  of  the  portrait 
of  Holmes's  "Dorothy  Q.,"  his 

Grandmother's  mother :   her  age,   I   guess 
Thirteen  summers,  or  something  less. 


counts  of  James  Bowdoin's  Sons."  This 
bank,  under  the  disguise  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony, is  the  Boston  National  Bank,  which 
since  1803  has  been  doing  business  at 
50  State  Street.  The  imaginary  Mr.  James 
Bowdoin  was  one  of  the  directors,  as  was 
his  prototype,  Mr.  Josiah  Bradlee,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Jamie  took  a 
clerkship  there  when  his  old  firm  ceased 
to  do  business  in  India  wharf.  Jamie,  a 
most  Dickensy  character,  owes  his  being 
to  the  brain  of  Mr.  Stimson,  but  he  is 
suggestive  now  and  then  of  a  former 
messenger  of  the  bank  named  Brecken- 
ridge,  who,  early  in  the  century,  began 
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life  as  mi  "inside  man" — as  the  Boston 
phrase  is — in  the  Bradlee  family.  The 
pirate  gold  from  which  Mr.  Stimson's 
story  gets  its  title,  and  which  was  respon- 
sible for  all  the  joy  and  misery  in  Jamie's 
life,  really  lay,  as  described,  in  its  little 
mouldy  bag  "for  nearly  thirty  years  high 
on  a  shelf,  in  an  old  chest,  behind  three 
tiers  of  tins  of  papers,  in  the  deepest  cor- 
ner of  the  vault  of  the  bank.  It  was  never 
merged  in  other  funds,  nor  converted, 
nor  put  at  interest  .  .  .  but  carried,  in 
specie,  in  its  original  package ;  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  American  eagles 
and  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  Spanish 

doubloons.    Deposited  by De  Soto, 

June  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine ;  for  the  benefit  of  whom 
it  may  concern."  And  it  very  much  con- 
cerned Jamie. 

South  of  the  Boston  Bank  on  Federal 
Street,  in  an  old  building  which  was  a 
terra-cotta  manufactory,  Mr.  Arlo  Bates's 
Grant  Herman  had  his  studio.  In  his 
description  of  this  Mr.  Bates  permits 
himself  one  of  his  rare  drawings  "from 
the  model."  The  original,  the  studio  of 
Bartlett,  the  sculptor,  was  the  great,  mis- 
shapen, fascinating  place  he  pictures  it  in 
The  Pagans.  Here  in  conclave  gay  gath- 
ered that  brilliant  group  of  men  typical 
of  the  finest  spirit  of  bohemianism  as 
lived  twenty  years  ago  in  Boston  by  such 
men  as  Bartlett,  Hunt  and  George  Fuller. 
Retracing  our  steps  back  again  through 
Court  Street,  we  come  to  Tremont  Row, 
where  Bayard  of  Miss  Phelps's  Singular 
Life  had  his  unpleasant  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  the  maudlin  Job  Slip.  Just  be- 
yond, on  Tremont  Street,  is  the  Museum, 
a  theatre  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Boston- 
ese,  and  where  Edward  Everett  Hale's 
delightful  people  go  frequently  to  see 
William  Warren.  Adjoining  this  is  the 
venerated  burying-ground  and 
.  .  .  Chapel,  last  of  sublunary  things 
That   shocks   our  echoes   with  the  name  of 

Hawthorne  tells  us  that  Dimmesdale 
and  Roger  Chillingsworth  dwelt  in  a 
house  covering  pretty  nearly  the  site  on 
which  King's  Chapel  has  since  been 
built.  Here  with  his  relatives  and 
brother  officers  Lionel  Lincoln  wor- 
shipped ;  so,  too,  did  the  Bowdoins, 
Jamie,  Mercedes,  Frankland,  the  Shir- 
leys  and  Henry  James's  Olive  Chancel- 


lor. Lionel  and  Cecil  were  married  there, 
and  a  glance  into  the  interior  of  the 
church  shows  the  same  laboured  columns 
with  their  slender  shafts  admired  by 
Lionel,  and  the  same  chancel  rails  on 
which  Cecil  threw  her  mantle  before  ac- 
companying him  to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
"With  some  eclat"  St.  Clair  and  Mercedes 
were  likewise  married  there.  The  mind 
busying  itself  with  these  imaginary  fes- 
tivities sees  them  fade  away,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  funeral  processions,  which 
rise  from  the  pages  of  fiction  and  flit 
phantom-like  down  the  aisles.  The  first 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Shirley,  the  Governor's 
lady,  which  peoples  the  church  to  the  limit 
of  the  galleries  with  her  mourners.  This 
distinguished  gathering  melts  away  and 
a  smaller  one  files  in,  following  the  casket 
of  Mrs.  Lechmere  (Lionel  Lincoln). 
Henry  James  asserts  that  to  Olive  Chan- 
cellor, the  intense,  evening  service  at 
King's  Chapel  was  only  one  degree  more 
solemn  than  going  to  the  theatre.  In 
Her  Boston  Experiences  Margaret  All- 
ston  chronicles  a  woman-suffragist  meet- 
ing which  out  of  curiosity  she  attended 
with  Aunt  Drusilla.  But  a  true  spirit  of 
reverence  for  "the  quaint  church  with  its 
high-backed  box  pews  cushioned  in  red 
stuff,  its  old-fashioned  English  gallery 
and  high  pulpit  reached  by  winding 
stairs,"  took  her  there  many  a  Sunday 
afternoon  to  vesper  service. 

No  less  rich  in  association  is  the  bury- 
ing-ground  where,  in  their  last  sleep,  lie 
Hester  Prynne,  Dimmesdale,  the  Shir- 
leys,  Mrs.  Lechmere,  Ralph,  Job  and 
Abigail  Pray.  The  tomb  of  the  Shirleys 
remains,  but  it  is  impossible  to  designate 
the  spot  where  the  proud  families  of 
Lechmere  and  Lincoln  were  wont  to  inter 
their  dead.  "The  slate,"  Cooper  says, 
"has  long  since  mouldered  from  the  wall; 
the  sod  has  covered  the  stone."  True 
also  is  this  of  Hester  Prynne's  grave, 
"near  that  old  sunken  one  (Dimmes- 
dale's),  yet  with  a  space  between,  as  if 
the  dust  of  the  two  sleepers  had  no  right 
to  mingle."  To  curious  investigators  are 
pointed  out  several  graves  which  bear  a 
slight  resemblance  to  the  one  described, 
on  which  in  Hawthorne's  day,  he  says, 
was  plainly  visible  the  letter  A,  visible 
now  on  no  tombstone  save  only  as  it  takes 
form  in  the  necromancy  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Shadowed  by   this  ancient  burying- 
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ground,  on  busy  School  Street,  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall,  stands  the  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  alluding  to  which 
Dr.  Hale  in  My  Double  and  How  He 
Undid  Me  says:  "Richard  Greenough 
once  told  me  that  in  studying  for  the  statue 
of  Franklin  he  found  that  the  left  side  of 
the  great  man's  face  was  philosophic  and 
reflective,  and  the  right  side  funny  and 
smiling.  If  you  will  go  and  look  at  the 
bronze  statue  you  will  find  he  has  re- 
peated this  observation  there  for  pos- 
terity. The  eastern  profile  is  the  portrait 
of  the  statesman  Franklin,  the  western  of 
poor  Richard."  Across  the  street  is  the 
Parker  House,  from  which  Truth  Dex- 
ter's  husband  despatched  that  significant 


{To  be  Continued.) 


message  over  the  wires  to  Alabama.  Mrs. 
Keats  Bradford's  husband  stopped  here, 
as  did  the  hero  of  April  Hopes.  Just  be- 
low, on  the  northeast  corner  of  School 
and  Washington  streets,  stands  a  quaint 
little  building  with  a  sloping  roof  where, 
commercially  speaking,  much  of  the  Bos- 
ton fiction  has  had  its  beginnings.  This  is 
the  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  fifty  years 
ago  "a  nervous  centre  of  the  growing  lit- 
erary system,  where,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  "Mr.  Fields  played  Destiny 
to  the  association  of  authors  and  launched 
the  second  volume  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
first  that  bore  his  imprint."  Perhaps  it 
is  not  generally  remembered  that  this 
magazine  owes  its  name  to  Holmes. 


PAST  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WORLD 

I  dreamed.    And  then  I  thought  I  lay  along 
The  world's  edge,  till  space  drew  me  unaware 
Into  its  depths,  and  out  I  sent  a  stare 

At  all  the  flying  stars,  a  blinding  throng. 

No  hope  seemed  left  to  me.    I  felt  the  strong 
Breath  of  vast  winds  ingathering  the  air. 
And  u  pea  light,  I  caught  hold  upon  despair. 

Which  lashed,  as  slaves  are  anguished  by  a  thong. 

Forward  I  fell  and  fell,  and  a  strange  night 
Eddied  about  me,  what  though  all  the  light 

Of  all  the  stars  went  whirling  through  the  dark. 
Then,  at  the  end,  I  cried  on  Love,  on  Love — 
And  there,  with  what  wild  wonder  not  dreamed  of, 

My  forehead  felt  Love's  touch  and  visible  mark ! 

May  Olcott. 


SIX  NOVELS  OF  SOME  IMPORTANCE 


Lucas    Malet's    "Sir    Richard    Cal- 
mady."* 

Rare  books  are  sometimes  flung  out 
into  the  world  which  ask  in  the  reader  al- 
most as  great  courage  to  take  up  and  pass 
sentence  on  them  as  in  the  writer  to  put 
them  forth.  Of  these  Sir  Richard  Cal~ 
mady  is  an  example  so  robust  that  every 
table  at  which  it  is  talked  over  will  be 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $1.50. 


turned  to  a  battle-field.  "Thou  com'st  in 
such  a  questionable  shape,"  cries  Hamlet 
on  a  midnight  view  of  his  father's  ghost; 
and  so  does  this  Richard,  this  Quasimodo 
— repellent,  even  in  his  true  figure  hor- 
ror-striking, yet  with  a  message  for  us 
from  regions  beyond  our  petty  time-the- 
atre— "celestial-infernal,"  to  borrow  the 
language  of  Carlyle.  I  can  fancy  men 
not  suffering  their  wives  to  touch  the 
story;  mothers  will  take  care  when  and 
how  their  daughters  have  these  lessons 
brought  home  to  them.  So  much  of  a 
warning  is  only  fair.  Lucas  Malet  aims 
at  the  great  literature  to  which,  as  to  re- 


Six  Novels  of  Some  Importance 


ligion  and  science,  nothing  is 
unclean.  Myself,  like  the  old  surgeon  I 
am,  whose  knife  has  cut  into  many  sub- 
jects, I  cannot  measure  the  effect  on  ten- 
der recruits,  fresh  from  life's  poetry;  it 
will  therefore  be  understood  that  I  neither 
commend  this  volume  for  indiscriminate 
reading,  nor  exercise  concerning  it  the 
office  of  guide-post  to  a  careless  public. 

But  I  agree  with  wiser  men  who  judge 
its  motive  to  be  noble,  its  art  and  craft 
unusually  fine,  its  moral  sound  and  even 
Christian  in  no  hackneyed  sense.  For 
years  it  has  been  my  conviction  that  the 
achievements  of  Lucas  Malet  justified  the 
very  highest  praise  as  literature  dealing 
with  life.  Their  sincerity  was  no  less  deep 
than  their  tone  was  direct  and  daring. 
At  last,  from  ah  Inferno  of  dark  names, 
from  a  deformity  which  makes  us 
blink  and  shudder,  from  mental  agonies, 
revolts,  pollutions,  and  despairs,  springs 
up  toward  the  sun  a  winged  golden 
Hope,  out  of  fire  and  anguish.  To 
me  that  seems  wonderful.  Victor  Hugo 
has  attempted  in  like  manner  to  pluck 
the  rose  from  black  Stygian  fields  in 
his  hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in 
I.' Homme  qui  Rit.  But  he  leaves  us 
heartbroken.  If  we  can  hold  on  to  the  end 
— I  am  not  saying  that  every  one  can — 
with  Richard  the  unlucky,  we  shall  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  certain  Divine  laws, 
and  may  turn  from  the  sick  ward  to  the 
open  air,  as  in  early  days  of  the  ministry 
I  have  found  myself  doing,  resolute  to 
look  Satan  in  the  eyes  and  tread  him 
under  our  feet,  even  when  he  rises  about 
us,  a  murky  horror. 

Is  it  not  a  shame  to  spoil  the  heart- 
rending, yet  high  romance,  by  hashing  it 
up  in  a  paragraph  ?  I  will  merely  hint  the 
chief  lines.  Down  in  a  beautiful  wood- 
land country,  touched  into  the  life,  stands 
the  old  house  of  the  Calmadys.  They  have 
everything  fortune  can  give,  except  long 
life.  Always  the  chief  dies  young,  per- 
ishes by  some  crimson  hand — a  curse 
hangs  over  them  and  their  stately  towers. 
Its  root  is  vulgar  enough,  seduction, 
shame,  death  of  mother  and  babe;  the 
roughest  ballad  rhymes  have  sung  this 
too  common  tragedy,  about  which  an  odd 
prediction  clings  (or  did  until  it  was  for- 
gotten) of  some  other  child,  deformed  in 
singular  fashion,  who  shall  make  an  end 
of  the  doom.  Chapters,  picturesque  as 
an  almost  Elizabethan  prose  can  make 
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them,  lead  up  to  the  birth  of  this  extra- 
ordinary "Prometheus  Bound."  Under 
circumstances  which  will  try  the  reader's 
heart  and  nerves  he  is  ushered  into  this 
world — an  abortion  with  the  fair  features 
of  his  race,  horribly  crippled  in  both 
limbs.  His  mother — the  grandest  crea- 
tion of  Lucas  Malet — lives  for  him,  but 
her  faith  in  God  is  shattered.  The  boy,  a 
fiery  heart  caged  in  the  dwarf's  body, 
breaks  out  from  his  silken  prison,  learns 
to  ride,  falls  in  love — but  with  Helen  his 
cousin,  who  is  vile  and  also  married — 
tries  for  a  bride  elsewhere,  is  repulsed 
after  acceptance,  and  rushes  headlong  on 
the  rake's  progress.  At  all  the  turning- 
points  in  this  ugly  yet  pathetic  tale  Lucas 
Malet  is  plain  spoken,  her  characters  un- 
draped,  not  a  shadow  softens  or  conceals, 
even  where,  to  English  taste,  reticence 
might  be  strictly  advisable.  Helen  is  a 
bad  Catholic,  Parisian  of  the  type  we 
have  looked  at  in  the  Comidie  Humaine; 
but  Richard,  else  depraved,  fancies  her  to 
be  perfection.  He  is  undeceived — at 
Naples,  where  the  least  pleasant  scenes 
are  laid — chastised  body  and  soul,  but 
emerges,  over  Lucifer's  back,  as  Dante 
might  say,  into  the  new  and  better  life. 
One  bold  episode  follows  another — highly 
daring  is  Richard's  talk  with  Lady  Cal- 
mady  when  he  projects  his  unsuccessful 
marriage  scheme ;  not  less  so  the  Byronic 
outbursts  in  which  he  curses  God,  and 
cries  that  he  will  live  to  blaspheme  his 
Maker.  Such  defiances — a  malignant 
thunder  striking  up  from  Hades — re- 
sound in  Milton,  Goethe,  and  Shelley; 
but  in  prose  they  grate  upon  the  ear  dis- 
cordantly enough,  and  we  must  resolve 
them  by  calling  to  mind  that  they  are  not 
finals.  With  Richard's  sickness  the  up- 
ward march  begins.  His  mother's  mar- 
tyrdom shall  not  be  in  vain.  He  resigns 
himself,  submits,  finds  a  way  out  of  Tar- 
tarus, believes  in  the  good  God.  Then  we 
feel  some  curiosity,  as  light-fluttering 
novel  readers,  touching  the  conclusion.  Is 
it  to  ring  out  those  wedding  chimes,  so 
new,  so  old,  that  furnish  the  inevitable 
denouement?  Another  was  possible; 
would,  to  the  Catholic  at  least,  have  ap- 
peared more  in  keeping  with  the  heroism, 
the  unexampled,  of  a  situation  tragic  be- 
yond any  real  disentanglement  this  side 
of  the  grave.  Richard  might  have  spent 
his  days  in  a  "penitential  loneliness,"  yet 
not  unhappily.     In  the  book  he  marries 
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Honoria,  whom  we  like  and  admire  and 
shrink  from;  our  judgment  on  her  con- 
duct is,  after  all,  a  note  of  interrogation. 
More  than  once  she  lets  slip  a  word  which 
will  offend — the  colour  is  too  flaming. 
About  the  unscrupulous  Helen  we  know 
what  to  think;  but  Honoria  remains  a 
doubt  in  our  minds,  much  as  we  are  taken 
with  her  splendid  freedom. 

Wit,  epigram,  allusion,  style — of 
course;  how  could  Lucas  Malet  fail  in 
these  ?  And  vivid  character-painting : 
Dr.  Knott,  the  cross-grained,  queer, 
kindly  surgeon ;  the  Fallowfields ;  the 
stable-boys;  we  know  them  all.  On  the 
second  plane,  Julius  March,  Puseyite  and 
half-converted  ascetic,  is  delicately 
drawn;  one  could  almost  have  wished 
that  he  had  told  the  story.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  severe  pruning  would  strengthen 
it  where  it  is  strong  already,  and  could 
not  weaken  it  anywhere.  It  will  be  ad- 
mired, hated,  discussed  ad  infinitum;  let 
us  hope  it  will  be  understood.  I  think 
of  Richard,  its  hero,  as  Caliban-Ariel,  the 
deformed,  who  grows  wings  and  is  set 
free  at  length  by  the  divine  magician 
Prospero.  That  such  is  the  inward  mean- 
ing 1  am  satisfied.  But  I  would  not  quar- 
rel with  any  man  who  should  assert  that 
Richard,  solitary  and  unmarried,  would 
enforce  this  moral  with  less  danger  of 
being  wrongly  taken,  than  as  a  contented 
husband.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
single  life,  vowed  or  once  for  all  accepted, 
is  the  best  fifth  act,  and  so  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  in  this  tragedy. 

William  Barry, 


Anthony 


II. 


Hope's       "Tristram 
Blent."* 


The  Tr  is  trams  of  Blent  were  "hard, 
proud,  and  grim,"  the  book  says;  they 
"bowed  to  blood,  not  to  law,"  and  were 
cross-grained,  insulting,  strangely  eman- 
cipated from  the  useful  conventions  once 
definitely  indicated  in  Lord  Chesterfield's 
advice  to  his  son. 

She  made  no  answer  still.  He  (Tristram) 
came  a  step  closer  and  smote  his  fist  on  the 
palm  of  his  other  hand,  as  he  ended: 


"You  called  me  a  liar,  I  was  a  liar.  But, 
by  God,  you're  a  curmudgeon,  Cecilly  I" 

In  another  place  Tristram  says : 

"Hold  your  tongue  about  Blent."  ,  .  .  "If  it 
were  mine  again,  and  I  were  you,  and  said, 
'You're  on  my  conscience,  you  fret  me,  you 
worry  me.  Marry  me,  and  I  shall  be  more 
comfortable  1'    What  then?" 

"Why,  it  would  be  just  like  you  to  do  ill" 
she  (Cecilly)   cried,  in  malicious  triumph. 

"The  sort  of  thing  runs  in  the  family,  then." 
She  started  at  the  plainness  of  his  sneer.  "Oh, 
yes,  that  was  it  Well,  what  would  your 
answer  be?  Shall  I  tell  you?  You'd  ask  the 
first  man  who  came  by  lo  kick  me  out  of  the 
room.     And  you'd  be  right." 

The  truth  of  his  words  pierced  her. 

At  the  close  of  this  interview  Cecilly 
confides  to  a  friend : 

"Well,  he  very  nearly  beat  me — and  I  rather 
wish  he  had"  .  .  . 

This  is  the  mettlesome  kind  of  inter- 
course the  Tristram  family  have  with 
one  another  and  with  the  world.  The 
present  reviewer  is  far  from  finding  harm 
in  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  refreshing,  al- 
most inspiring,  at  times,  to  read  of  people 
"carrying  on,"  as  the  country  folk  say, 
in  this  unfettered  manner  when  many  of 
us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  upon  being  offered 
the  added  sum  of  worldly  advantage  and 
the  hand  of  an  infinitely  attractive 
woman,  would  decline,  if  we  did  decline, 
at  least  with  thanks.  Such  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  "Tristram  way."  The  words 
are  placed  in  quotations  because  they 
everywhere  recur  in  the  story;  in  fact, 
the  catch  phrase,  "Tristram  way,"  indi- 
cates accurately  the  theme  of  the  novel, 
which  deals  in  direct,  dramatic  form  with 
that  deeply  involved  state  of  affairs  that 
must  press  in  the  wake  of  freakish  and 
unbridled  persons. 

The  basis  of  the  plot  is  this  supposition 
of  psychology  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
line;  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  suppo- 
sition, it  is  true:  yet  the  suggestion  of 
liveliness  and  charm  shining  in  the  idea 
is  carried  out  so  triumphantly  in  high- 
pitched  dialogue  and  splendidly  embroi- 
dered pictorial  effect  that  the  reader  falls 
into  a  pleasant  humour  with  absurdities 
and  all,  and  is  no  quicker  to  find  fault 
with  the  assumption  that  such  is  life  than 
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he  was  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hope's  earlier 
and  popular  novels  simply  because  they 
alleged  the  existence  of  principalities  that 
never  were.  Tristram  of  Blent  is  another 
Zenda  story  in  all  that  makes  Mr.  Hope 
enjoyable  reading;  it  is  adroit,  spiritedly 
written,  unflagging.  Also,  it  is  flowingly 
compounded  of  nonsense,  and  the  joke 
innocently  proposed  in  the  suggestion 
that  these  are  real  people  trooping 
through  the  pages  becomes  broader  and 
broader  as  Cecilly,  Tristram,  Mina,  and 
the  rest  reveal  little  by  little  the  actual 
measure  of  their  personalities.  They  are 
the  ordinary  puppets,  actors  who  never 
break  bounds,  but  who  confine  them- 
selves scrupulously  to  uttering  in  the  re- 
quired tones  the  lines  allotted  them.  The 
statement  so  frequently  made  and  fre- 
quently denied,  that  the  author  of  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  is  aping  George  Mer- 
edith both  in  material  and  in  style  has 
doubtless  served  its  turn,  but  it  had  scant 
foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  Hope  knows 
very  well  what  he  is  about. 

One  might  put  him  in  the  wrong,  per- 
haps, on  the  question  whether  the 
machinery  of  the  plot  in  this  novel  was 
not  in  some  ways  ill  chosen.  The  compli- 
cated device,  the  juggling  with  dates  in 
the  Russian  calendar,  by  means  of  which 
Tristram's  claim  to  the  barony  and  Blent 
is  now  destroyed,  now  restored  to  him  in 
full  validity,  has  the  demerits,  certainly, 
of  being  hard  to  follow,  and  rather  weak, 
considering  the  strain  and  stress  that 
bear  upon  it.  It  fits  awkwardly  Into  the 
story,  requiring  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  work  dull  speeches  from  unwelcome 
characters.  Nevertheless,  some  curious- 
minded  people  might  take  great  comfort 
in  its  ingenuity.  In  ingenuity  the  book 
excels.  The  management  of  the  turning- 
point  in  the  somewhat  rascally  hero's 
career  is  clearly  admirable.  Since  his 
early  vouth  he  has  been  wary,  standing  at 
bay,  "his  ear  down  to  earth  for  a  sound 
of  danger."  ready  to  pit  all  his  strength, 
with  a  cold  heart,  against  any  one.  even 
the  one  girl  who  has  the  right,  who  shall 
dispute  his  title  to  be  Tristram  of  Blent. 
He  appears  such  an  aggravation  of  evil 
on  most  occasions  that  the  reader,  who 
happens  to  know  that  later  he  suddenly 
sacrifices  everything  for  the  sake  of  the 
young  lady  to  whom  it  really  belongs, 
awaits  incredulously  this  climax.  The 
thing  does  not  seem  possible  of  success- 
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ful  contrivance.  One  reckons,  however, 
without  the  author's  cleverness.  The  one 
absorbing  passion  of  the  hero  is  Blent, 
and  only  slightly  subsidiary  to  this  is  the 
Tristram  partnership,  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  Blent.  And  it  comes  to 
pass  that  Cecilly,  when  at  last  he  comes 
face  to  face  with  her.  reveals  herself  as  a 
superb  Tristram,  like  his  mother,  a  true 
mistress  for  Blent.  There  is  a  scene  be- 
tween them  in  the  "Long  Gallery,"  in 
which,  step  by  step,  this  perception  grows 
upon  his  consciousness.    Finally : 

"Yes.  you  love  it,"  he  said,  and  a  smile  came 
on  his  face.  "I'm  glad  you  love  it.  As  God 
lives,  unless  you'd  loved  it  I'd  have  spoken  not 
a  word  of  this.  But  you're  one  of  us.  you're  a 
Tristram.  I  don't  know  Ihe  real  rights  of  it, 
but  I'll  run  no  risk  of  cheating  a  Tristram. 
You  love  It  all?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Harry.  But  why,  dear  Harry, 
why?" 

"Why?    Because  it's  yours." 

He  does  not  make  this  sacrifice  of  the 

long-guarded  treasure  because  he  is  in 
love  with  Cecilly;  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  incident.  He  acts  simply  from 
pride,  mad  pride; — in  the  "Tristram 
way."  Which  reminds  us  that  intensely 
peculiar  people  make  dramatic  situations 
for  themselves  out  of  nothing,  and  sug- 
gests the  thought  that  "psychology"  used 
in  moderation  may  come  to  supplant  in 
the  equipment  of  romancers  the  crude, 
old-fashioned  difficulties,  such  as  prison 
bars. 

Carl  Hovey. 

III. 

Miss  Wilkinson's  "The  Strength  of 
the  Hills."* 

It  will  probably  be  generally  thought 
that  The  Strength  of  the  Hilts  is  the  best 
book  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Har- 
per Brothers'  American  series.  Miss 
Wilkinson  has  inoculated  herself  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and 
with  an  easy  pen  she  has  transferred  to 
the  printed  page  an  atmosphere  which 
forms  a  striking  background  for  the  dra- 
matic scenes  of  the  story.    Up  near  Loon 

•The  Strength  of  the  Hills.  By  Florence 
Wilkinson.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1-50. 
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Lake  there  lived  a  young  preacher, 
Enoch  Holme,  and  his  sister,  Sararose,  of 
the  silken  red  hair  and  the  sea-green 
eyes.    Enoch's  strength  is  of  the  hills : 

...  A  man  of  many  emotions  Enoch 
Holme  was.  Born  of  an  intellectual  and  su- 
persensitive mother,  these  qualities  in  him 
were  tempered  by  the  hard  and  prosaic  envi- 
ronment of  the  mountains,  and  conflicted  also 
with  the  abounding  sense  of  good  comrade- 
ship and  the  Greek  love  of  the  beautiful  that 
came  to  him  from  his  father.  He  was  made 
to  he  a  leader  among  men.  He  felt  within  him- 
self at  times  the  fierce  outcry  of  energy  going 
to  waste,  and  yet  he  seemed  pinned  down  to  a 
barren  future. 

He  had  always  been  somewhat  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  kin,  and  they  with  him.  The 
ruthless  desire,  actuated  often  by  conscience. 
to  impose  his  sense  of  right  upon  them  had 
been  the  cause  of  many  a  bitter  contest.  His 
love  for  his  dead  mother  and  for  his  sister 
Sararose  were  the  great  loves  of  his  life.  The 
love  of  any  other  woman  he  had  never  known, 
nor  had  he  ever  laid  eyes  on  a  woman  to  think 
of  her  a  second  time. 

This  brother  and  sister  would  have 
lived  out  their  lives  in  a  dull  monotony, 
with  their  souls  unawakened,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  outside  influences  came  upon 
them  unaware.  Not  far  from  Enoch's 
home  there  was  a  crowd  of  Bohemian 
New  Yorkers  who  were  camping  out  for 
the  summer.  Among  them  there  was  a 
young  poet,  jocosely  called  "Kitty,"  be- 
cause he  belonged  to  the  Angora  school 
of  writers,  and  a  Mrs.  Ruddle,  both  of 
whom  are  undoubtedly  drawn  from  life. 
In  the  words  of  the  poet : 

There's  a  daring  young  person  named  Ruddle. 
With  poses  the  brain  to  befuddle. 

She's  a  tableau  vivant. 

And  a  caff  ckantant, 
But  what  she  does  best  is  to  cuddle. 

There  are  other  well  known  types  in 
Camp  Hollister,  but  the  story  has  to  do 
with  Alison  Macdonald  and  Richard 
Hollister.  These  two  are  betrothed. 
Alison  is  a  Madonna-faced  girl  with 
"grape-vine"  hair.  It  may  be  noted  by 
the  way  that  Miss  Wilkinson's  women 
have  characteristic  hair,  and  that  they 
have  a  way  of  doing  wonders  with  it. 
Alison  is  the  sort  of  woman  that  men 
idealise. 


Not  being  of  an  analytic  mind,  he  could  not 
have  told  what  it  was  in  Alison  that  he  loved. 
The  woman  of  her,  animal  and  spiritual,  ap- 
pealed to  the  man  of  him.  She  was  all  curve, 
no  angle.  She  seemed  to  enfold  you  with  her 
voice,  her  eyes,  and  he  was  used  to  her.  Such 
unthinking  lover  ship  had  best  beware  sur- 
prises, the  storming  of  the  heart  by  a  fresh 
experience  bursting  on  one  like  shrapnel- shell 
in  the  darkness,  an  onset  from  which  there  is 

During  the  courtship  Richard  finds 
time  to  pet  and  caress  Sararose.  and  Ali- 
son finds  an  equal  amount  of  time  to 
spend  with  Enoch.  But  Alison  and  Rich- 
ard marry,  and  Enoch  performs  the  cer- 
emony. The  scene  then  shifts  to  an 
apartment  on  Central  Park  West,  and 
Sararose  is  transplanted  to  a  studio 
building  in  the  Forties,  where  she  studies 
music  and  falls  in  with  a  gay  Bohemian 
set.  Enoch  trembles  for  her,  and  leaving 
his  mountain  home,  comes  to  town  osten- 
sibly to  take  up  settlement  work,  but  in 
reality  to  be  near  Alison,  whom  he  loves 
in  the  dreamy  way  of  the  true  idealist. 
By  this  time 

Alison  had  found  in  her  husband  what  she 
would  not  acknowledge  to  herself,  though  it 
was  what  she  had  not  found  that  saddened  her. 
Marriage  had  brought  the  real  intimacy  that 
years  of  fellowship  had  failed  in  doing.  Dur- 
ing the  first  romantic  days  of  the  horseback 
riding  among  the  hills,  love  and  youth  bad 
been  enough.  Many  another  time  in  the  city  a 
kiss  and  a  dainty  phrase  had  been  Richard's 
answer  to  Alison's  reach  for  his  soul.  Then 
came  the  times  when  he  was  silent,  or  the  un- 
revealing  commonplace  had  baffled  her.  She 
had  learned  that  they  could  go  thus  far  and 
no  farther.  Where  she  had  thought  to  find  a 
gate  set  into  the  delectable  garden,  through 
which  they  might  go  hand  in  hand  into  other 
and  yet  other  pleasaunces.  she  had  come  up 
against  a  dead  wall.    .    .    . 

Richard  felt  that  in  some  way  he  did  not 
fulfil  a  vague,  unreasonable  ideal.  Alison  was 
the  dearest  woman  in  the  world  to  him,  but 
there  were  times  when  he  could  not  under- 
stand her.  There  was  a  sort  of  material  com- 
fort in  the  adoration  of  Sararose's  eyes  and 
Ysobel  Ruddle's  witty  audacity. 

Although  Enoch  is  the  special  char- 
acter in  the  book,  Richard  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting.  There  are  many  men 
like  Dick  Hollister  who,  loving  and  ideal- 
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ising  one  woman,  could  "trample  on 
women's  hearts,  and  wear  in  his  eyes  the 
look  of  a  tender,  great  god."  Women 
loved  him.    They  couldn't  help  it. 

If  he  had  been  a  belter  man,  he  would  have 
looked  wickeder.  .  .  .  What  the  philosopher  of 
La  Brcde  says  of  a  certain  social  class  was 
true  of  Richard :  "Our  virtues  should  be 
touched  with  a  certain  nobleness,  our  morals 
with  a  certain  freedom,  our  manners  with  a 
certain  politeness.  The  virtues  exhibited  in 
this  society  are  always  less  what  one  owes  to 
others  than  what  one  owes  to  one's  self;  they 
are  not  so  much  a  response  to  an  appeal  from 
our  fellow-citizens  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
between  us  and  them.  In  this  society  men's 
actions  are  judged  not  as  good,  but  as  hand- 
some; not  as  just,  but  as  great;  not  as  reason- 
able, but  as  extraordinary." 

Richard  could  entertain  a  frightful  thought 
with  complacence,  but  he  would  have  died 
rather  than  do  an  "unhandsome"  thing. 

He  is  the  type  which  town-bred  wom- 
en meet  every  day,  as  Enoch  is  the 
type  which  the  strength  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  mountains  bring  forth.  But 
the  story  moves  on,  and  the  destiny  of 
Enoch  and  Sararose,  Alison  and  Richard 
is  being  worked  out.  The  scene  shifts 
again  to  the  mountains,  and  the  story  is 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  tragedy  of  a 
forest  fire  and  the  death  of  Richard. 
"His  sins  did  not  trouble  him  except  as 
they  troubled  others." 

There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  fine  writ- 
ing in  the  book,  and  for  that  reason  one 
finds  a  greater  enjoyment  in  the  glimpses 
which  the  author  gives  of  life  in  New 
York  than  in  the  chapter  on  "Bodies  and 
Souls."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Wil- 
kinson's next  novel  will  deal  with  New 
York  life. 

Flora  Mai  Holly. 

IV. 
Mrs.  Catherwood's  "Lazarre."* 
According  to  a  tradition  that  still  per- 
sists, Louis  XVII.  of  France  did  not  die 
of  brutal  treatment  and  neglect  in  a  foul 
prison  of  the  Terror,  but,  spirited  away 
by  faithful  royalists,  a  dead  boy  pauper 
substituted  in  his  place,  was  brought  to 
America,  where,  known  by  the  honest, 

•Lazarre.  By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 
With  illustrations  by  Andre  Castaigne.  In- 
dianapolis :  The  Bo wen  Merrill  Company. 
(1.50. 
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sturdy  patronymic  of  Williams,  he  lived 
in  the  wilderness,  his  true  rank  and  per- 
son unknown,  or  only  half  revealed  to 
himself.  History  has  rejected  this  leg- 
end as  at  the  most  apocryphal,  the  inven- 
tion, perhaps,  of  some  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  believe  in  the  hideous  death  of  the 
gentle  child,  the  king.  The  tale,  how- 
ever, appeals  to  the  imagination.  It  is  a 
woof  on  which  the  fancy  may  broider  a 
many-coloured  tapestry.  Its  contrasts  of 
blood  and  rank  with  external  circum- 
stance have  a  distinct  fascination.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  an  excellent  subject  for  a  ro- 
mance by  one  of  the  latter-day  followers 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  Lazarre,  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
wood has  treated  this  theme  with  more 
or  less  success.  If  she  has  not  displayed 
any  great  originality,  she  has,  at  least, 
made  a  book  that  is  interesting  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  series  of  varied  and 
brilliant  pictures,  the  mood  of  which 
haunts  the  reader's  mind  long  after  the 
volume  has  been  laid  aside.  If  this 
haunting  quality  be  one  of  the  measures 
of  artistic  success,  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded well. 

Lazarre  is  a  curious  mixture  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  of 
the  primeval  American  forest  and  the 
perfumed  French  court,  with  a  consider- 
able dash  of  something  that  is  feminine 
in  feeling  and  expression  thrown  in. 
Louis  Bourbon,  known  as  Eleazer  Will- 
iams, or  more  commonly  as  Lazarre, 
comes  to  his  senses  in  adolescence  to  find 
himself  the  son  of  a  half-breed  Indian 
chief,  whose  tribe  is  encamped  near  Lake 
George.  The  Bourbon  ear  betrays  La- 
zarre's  identity  to  others,  vague  memories 
confirm  what  he  hears,  and  he  accepts 
with  assurance  the  title  "Sire"  with  which 
he  is  addressed  by  the  few  who  believe  in 
him.  How  he  was  educated,  how  he  set 
out  to  win  a  kingdom  for  love's  sake  and 
for  love's  sake  renounced  it,  that  is  the 
tale. 

Hairbreadth  escapes,  panel  doors  that 
open  by  hidden  springs,  and  the  like  are 
not  lacking.  These  matters,  doubtless, 
have  cost  the  author  considerable 
thought  and  pains,  but  they  are  not  the 
best  wrought  things  in  the  book.  Every 
work  of  romance,  presumably,  must  have 
hairbreadth  escapes ;  these  particular 
ones,  however,  are  not  very  good  of  their 
kind.     They  leave  the  reader  not  only 
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breathless  and  wondering,  but  incredu- 
lous as  well.  What  gives  effectiveness  to 
the  book  is  a  certain  deftness  of  descrip- 
tion which,  when  applied  to  the  world  of 
nature,  lends  atmosphere  and  mood, 
when  applied  to  persons  suggests  charac- 
ter, or  rather  personality. 

The  spring  made  a  distinct  tinkle  in  the  rush 
of  low  sound  through  the  forest.  A  rank  night, 
sweetness  of  mints  and  other  lush  plants 
mixed  its  spirit  with  the  body  of  leaf  earth. 

The  forest,  the  cool,  virgin  waters, 
these  are  a  strongly  sensed  background ; 
to  a  less  extent,  because  barely  sketched, 
the  scenes  of  the  Old  World.  Of  humour 
there  are  but  slight  traces  in  the  book,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  sketch 
of  Dr.  Chantry,  Laza  ire's  preceptor, 
"red-nosed,  red-eyed,  and  bloodlessly 
shivering,"  who  was  wont  to  read  his 
own  poetry  to  his  pupil  in  spite  of  the  lat- 
ter's  "voiceless  contempt,"  and  "usually 
finished  humbly,  folding  his  paper  and 
putting  it  away  in  his  breast."  There 
are  glimpses  of  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
Napoleon  and  other  historic  personages, 
both  American  and  French.  The  Indian 
Skenedonk  is  almost  as  good  as  some  of 
Cooper's  aborigines,  a  faint  figure,  with 
a  touch  of  life,  nevertheless. 

Of  the  hero,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  author  has  made  him  another  Louis 
XVI..  with  an  infusion  of  the  knightli- 
ness  his  bourgeois  father  lacked  utterly. 
That  he  ultimately  became  a  good  Ameri- 
can husband  the  reader  cannot  doubt. 
Eagle  de  Ferrier,  the  heroine,  though  a 
shadowy  creation,  has  a  real  womanly 
charm,  and  one  cannot  quarrel  with 
Lazarre  for  playing  the  knight-errant. 
The  tale  falls  off  somewhat  toward  the 
last.  "Volcanoes  and  whirlwinds,  fire  and 
all  force  were  under  our  feet.  We  trod 
them  breast  to  breast."  A  more  felici- 
tous telling  of  the  consummation  might 
have  been  devised.  But  after  all,  the  last 
scene  is  a  tableau  and  requires  the  stage. 
Waller  Strong  Edwards. 


George  Moore's  "Sister  Teresa."* 
Every  author,  unless  he  dies  young, 
reaches  sooner  or  later  that  period  of  his 
'Sister  Teresa.     By  George  Moore.    Phila- 
delphia :  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $1.50. 


career  when  it  becomes  unnecessary  for 
the  critic  to  describe  and  characterise  his 
literary  work.  This  period  is  reached  as 
soon  as  every  note  in  his  particular  range 
has  been  fully  sounded  and  every  phase 
of  his  intellectual  completeness  distinctly 
shown.  After  an  author  has  reached  this 
period  of  his  career  he  may  delight  us, 
instruct  us,  or  amuse  us  just  as  before, 
but  he  can  never  again  surprise  us.  We 
have  come  to  know  precisely  what  he  can 
do.  We  have  taken,  so  to  speak,  his  in- 
tellectual measure. 

This  period  of  revelation  was  reached 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Henry  James  and  by  Mr. 
Howells ;  it  has  been  reached  by  Thomas 
Hardy;  and  in  the  book  before  us  it  is 
reached  by  Mr.  Moore.  It  is  because  of 
this  fact  that  the  book  in  question  may  be 
reviewed  with  brevity. 

Mr.  Moore  in  his  early  volumes  showed 
himself  both  in  spirit  and  in  literary  man- 
ner to  be  not  English  but  wholly  French ; 
and  at  all  times  in  those  volumes  he  is 
evidently  inspired  by  one  or  the  other  of 
the  Realists.  Sometimes  it  is  the  Gon- 
court  brothers;  sometimes  it  is  Barres; 
more  often  it  is  Zola.  In  his  Confessions 
of  a  Young  Man  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
had  conceived  an  intense  admiration  for 
Huysmans.  that  curious  Flemish  French- 
man who  began  as  a  mere  sensualist,  con- 
tinued as  a  degenerate,  and  ended  as  a 
religious  mystic.  This  transformation 
was  with  Huysmans  a  very  personal 
thing.  It  entered  into  his  books  because 
it  had  entered  into  his  life;  and  his  books 
are,  in  fact,  for  that  reason  essentially 
autobiographical.  George  Moore  admired 
the  strangeness  of  this  man  of  whom  he 
wrote :  "Huysmans  goes  to  my  soul  like  a 
gold  ornament  of  Byzantine  workman- 
ship." He  admired  htm,  and  this  admira- 
tion produced  a  longing  to  imitate  him  or 
rather  to  mirror  in  books  the  impressions 
received  from  him.  Just  as  he  had  been 
powerfully  affected  by  the  Goncourts,  by 
Barres,  and  by  Zola,  so  now  he  let  him- 
self be  powerfully  affected  by  Huysmans. 
We  noted  the  beginning  of  this  new  in- 
fluence as  far  hack  as  1897,  when  we 
wrote  the  following  passage : 

But  Mr.  Moore's  affinity  with  Huysmans 
does  not  go  further  than  a  cettain  sensuous 
sympathy.  He  could  never  follow  him  in  that 
curious  transformation  of  which  I  have  else- 
where written,  because  he  has  never  followed 
bin)  to  the  full  in  the  unrelieved  brutality  that 
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was  the  essential  condition  of  an  ultimate  reac- 
tion. Mr.  Moore  must  remain  intellectually 
apart  from  any  actual  translation  of  thought 
into  action ;  he  must  go  on  stirred  by  strange 
thoughts,  forever  sensitive  to  the  subtlest 
aesthetic  influences,  but  to  the  very  last,  resist- 
ing absolutely  any  impulse  toward  a  definite 
and  final  rangement. 

That  very  brilliant  writer  and  critic, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Huneker,  thinks  that  Mr. 
Moore  has  really  followed  Huysmans  step 
by  step  in  full  sincerity  and  complete- 
ness; but  we  think  otherwise.  For  Mr. 
Moore  the  sensuous  side  of  religion  has 
always  had  a  strong  attractiveness.  You 
can  see  this  in  some  passages  of  Mike 
Fletcher;  you  can  see  it  again  in  John 
Norton;  and  you  find  it  the  dominant 
theme  in  both  Evelyn  Innes  and  in  Sister 
Teresa,  which  is  practically  the  second 
volume  of  Evelyn  Innes.  Mysticism,  sen- 
suality, and  even  asceticism  are  curiously 
blended  in  Mr.  Moore's  own  tempera- 
ment, and  they  show  themselves  in  vary- 
ing degrees  throughout  everything  that 
he  has  written ;  but  just  because  his  latest 
book  is  mystical  and  ascetic  rather  than 
sensual,  and  because  the  motive  which  he 
has  worked  out  is  the  same  one  which 
Huysmans  has  worked  out  in  his  last  four 
or  five  novels,  it  does  not  mean  that  Mr. 
Moore  has  ranged  himself  with  Huys- 
mans in  the  final  stage  of  his  own  literary 
development.  Moreover,  there  is  this 
vast  difference  between  the  work  of  the 
two  men;  that  Huysmans,  as  we  said 
above,  is  always  autobiographical,  while 
Moore  is  merely  writing  of  the  things 
which  he  has  seen  and  known  or  possibly 
imagined,  and  not  at  all  of  the  things  that 
are  a  part  of  his  own  inner  self.  This  dif- 
ference is  marked  by  the  very  fact  that 
the  morbid  hero  of  En  Route  is  a  man, 
while  in  Sister  Teresa  the  study  is  the 
study  of  a  morbid  woman. 

The  Young  Man  of  the  Confessions 
tells  us  of  himself  that  he  has  an  innate 
faculty  of  attaching  himself  first  to  one 
friend  and  then  to  another,  absorbing 
from  each  whatever  influence  or  inspira- 
tion he  can  give,  and  then  passing  on  to  a 
new  friendship,  forgetting  the  old  en- 
tirely. When  George  Moore  wrote  this, 
he  was  most  accurately  writing  down  a 
characterisation  of  himself.  He  has  felt 
the  influence  of  one  after  another  of  the 
great  French  writers,  and  he  has  let  each 


one,  for  the  time  being,  dominate  his  own 
literary  performances.  But  he  has  never 
remained  the  firm  adherent  of  any  of 
them.  When  a  particular  inspiration  be- 
gins to  wane,  he  turns  aside  and  seeks  for 
a  new  impulse  from  some  other  quarter. 
At  present  we  are  witnessing  a  Huys- 
mans phase;  but  it  is  nothing  but  a  phase, 
and  it  will  not  last. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  its  early  chapters 
have  an  interest  which  may  be  valued  as 
about  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  better 
parts  of  Evelyn  Innes.  As  we  go  on, 
however,  the  book  becomes  more  difficult 
to  read ;  and  in  spite  of  the  acuteness  of 
some  of  its  analysis,  one  finds  it  dreary 
and  permeated  with  a  certain  indefinable 
unreality.  Contrasted  with  the  vivid 
pages  of  A  Mummer's  Wife  it  is  like  the 
flickering  of  a  candle  after  the  intense 
whiteness  of  a  powerful  electric  light.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  when  George  Moore 
wrote  Celibates,  he  wrote  the  last  of  his 
books  which  in  the  end  will  really  count. 
H.  T.  P. 

VI. 
Egerton   Castle's  "The  Secret  Or- 


This  is  a  very  clever  book.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  this  character  or 
that  is  overdrawn,  whether  an  episode 
or  a  bit  of  dialogue  is  irrelevant,  whether 
the  tale  as  a  whole  is  not  rounded 
out  in  the  cheer  full  est  manner — the 
manner  that  the  novel  reader,  casual 
or  confirmed,  had  a  right  to  expect. 
The  book  has  spirit  and  sparkle  and 
thrill.  It  possesses  that  indefinable 
something  which  for  the  time  takes  the 
reader  away  from  himself  and  his  sur- 
roundings, enabling  him  to  live  for  a  few 
brief  hours  in  another  and  remote  world, 
sharing  the  mimic  joys  and  heartaches  of 
certain  men  and  women  born  of  a  few 
pens,  a  half  bottle  of  ink  and  so  many 
sheets  of  white  paper.  There  are  very 
few  men  writing  to-day  who  possess  this 
gift — it  is  the  very  breath  and  essence  of 
romance — to  so  great  a  degree  as  Eger- 
ton Castle.  Anthony  Hope  showed  it  in 
some  of  his  early  writings — it  was  this 
alone  that  raised  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
so  far  above  all  other  novels  of  the  Zenda 

•The  Secret  Orchard.  By  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton Castle.  New  York:  F.  S.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 
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school;  Conan  Doyle  has  it;  the  late 
George  du  Manner  possessed  it  to  a  su- 
perlative degree. 

Charles  Edward  FitzRoy,  Duke  of 
Ouny,  sprung  from  the  royal  Stuart 
stock,  had  all  the  elusive  charm,  the  sel- 
fishness and  the  amiable  helplessness  of 
his  worthless  and  perjured  race.  He  had 
married  an  American  woman,  Helen 
Church,  who,  in  return  for  the  best  love 
of  which  he  was  capable,  had  given  him 
all  the  tenderness  and  devotion  of  her 
great  proud,  passionate  heart.  For  years 
they  lived  happily  and  quietly  in  the  Cha- 
teau de  FitzRoy,  surrounded  by  stanch 
friends,  Helen  winning  universal  esteem 
by  her  gentleness  and  charity,  the  Duke 
abetting  her  good-naturedly  in  her  work, 
proud  and  fond  of  the  noble,  stately 
woman  at  his  side,  yet  now  and  then, 
with  boyish  inconsistency,  exasperated 
by  the  even  tenor  of  his  content,  filled 
with  vague  and  restless  yearnings  for  ig- 
noble pleasures,  a  true  lineal  descendant 
of  that  Pretender  who,  while  men  were 
dying  for  him,  was  wont  to  lay  his  great 
name,  his  cause  and  his  royalty  at  the 
feet  of  some  French  chambermaid.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  mysterious  trips  the  Duke 
meets  a  young  girl,  and  some  time  later, 
through  a  strange  fatality,  this  girl,  the 
daughter  of  the  notorious  Cora  May,  is 
brought  to  the  Chateau  de  FitzRoy  as  the 
ward  of  the  Duchess,  and  the  dark  drama 


begins  and  is  played  out  to  the  gloomiest 
and  bitterest  end.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  craft  and  cleverness  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  sheer  horror  and  suspense  is 
sustained  for  chapter  after  chapter. 

About  the  Duke,  Helen  and  the  young 
girl  Joy  there  are  grouped  six  or  eight 
characters  of  interest  and  humour.  There 
is  Favereau,  the  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship and  Education,  "the  most  respected 
man  in  France,"  wistfully  pathetic  in  his 
unspoken  love  for  Helen  and  in  the  ig- 
noble part  he  is  forced  to  play  in  de- 
fence of  her  happiness  and  to  save  the 
honour  of  the  Duke ;  there  are  the  Canon 
and  the  Doctor,  pugnacious  but  warm- 
hearted, each  doing  what  good  he  can  in 
his  own  way,  and  both  loyally  devoted 
to  the  Duchess ;  the  impulsive  and  kinky- 
haired  Nessie  and  the  pompous  Marquise 
de  Lormes,  formerly  Mrs.  Septimus  P. 
Dodd  of  Philadelphia  and  her  second  son, 
the  ridiculous  and  cynically  spoken  little 
"Totol,"  Marquis  de  Lormes.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  Marquise,  Lieutenant  George 
Dodd,of  the  American  navy,  is  not  nearly 
so  good.  No  doubt  he  is  meant  to  be  flat- 
tering, but  there  is  in  his  speech  the  im- 
possible and  weird  dialect  of  the  conven- 
tional American  of  the  British  novel.  The 
Secret  Orchard  is  not  a  great  novel,  nor 
is  it  even  an  important  one ;  but  it  is  very 
interesting  and  it  is  exceptionally  clever. 
Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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No  eye  but  mine  has  seen  the  pallor  of  the  trees 

In  the  blue  midnight  heaven. 
No  heart  has  beaten  for  them  rising  slim,  uneven, 

Unstirred  by  any  breeze. 

No  soul  has  sought  my  soul  and  found  it  in  the  dark 

Of  its  void  solitude. 
Pale  as  the  unmoved  germ  my  essences  elude 

The  wish,  the  touch,  the  mark. 

Florence  Brooks. 


THE  GHETTO   HOUSETOPS   BIT   MIGHT. 

SKETCH  WRITERS  OF  THE  GHETTO 


{With  Drawings  by  B.  Gussow.) 


The  Russian  Jews  of  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  are,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
educated,  realists  in  literary  faith.  Is  it 
natural?  Is  it  true  to  life?  they  are  in- 
clined to  ask  of  every  piece  of  writing 
that  comes  under  their  eyes.  As  their 
lives  are  circumscribed  and  more  or  less 
unfortunate,  their  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  truth  are  limited  and  gloomy. 
Their  criteria  of  art  are  formed  on  the 
basis  of  the  narrow  but  intense  work  of 
modern  Russian  fiction.  They  look  up  to 
Tolstoy  and  Chekhov,  and  reject  all 
principles  founded  upon  more  romantic 
and  more  genial  models.  The  simplicity 
of  their  critical  ideals  lends,  however,  to 
their  intellectual  lives  a  certainty  which 
is  striking  enough  when  compared  with 
the  varied,  wavering,  ungrounded  literary 
norms  and  judgments  of  the  ordinary 
intelligent  Anglo-Saxon.  The  lack  of 
authoritative  literary  criticism  in  America 
is  partly  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  our 
classic  models.  With  a  simpler  literature 
in  mind  the  Russian  is  more  constantly 
able  to  apply  a  decisive  test. 

The  Russian  Jew  of  culture  when  he 
comes  to  New  York  carries  with  him 
Russian  ideals  of  literature.  The  best 
Yiddish  work  produced  in  America  is 
Russian  in  principle.  Many  of  the  writers 
who  publish  literary  sketches  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  Ghetto  have  written  origi- 
nally in  the  Russian  language,  and  know 
the  Russian  Jewish  life  better  than  the 
life  of  the  Yiddish  East  Side;  and  even 
now  they  write  mainly  about  conditions 
in  Russia.  Moreover,  those  who  know 
their  New  York  and  its  special  Jewish 


life  thoroughly  and  mirror  it  in  their 
work  are  in  method,  though  not  in  mate- 
rial, Russian ;  are  close,  faithful,  unhappy 
realists. 

Whatever  its  form,  however,  a  consid- 
erable body  of  fiction  is  published  more 
or  less  regularly  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
periodicals  of  the  quarter  which  repre- 
sents faithfully  the  life  of  the  poor  Rus- 
sian Jew  in  the  great  American  city.  A 
"Gentile"  who  knew  nothing  of  the  New 
York  Ghetto,  but  could  read  the  Yiddish 
language,  might  get  a  good  picture  of 
something  more  than  the  superficial  as- 
pects of  the  quarter  through  the  sketches 
of  half  a  dozen  of  the  more  talented  men 
who  write  for  the  Socialist  newspapers. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  children 
of  Israel  live  in  New  York,  their  man- 
ners, problems  and  ideals,  appear,  if  not 
with  completeness,  at  least  with  sugges- 
tiveness,  in  these  short  articles,  usually 
in  fiction  form,  the  best  of  them  direct, 
simple  and  unpretentious,  true  to  life  in 
general  and  to  the  life  of  the  Russian  Jew 
in  America  in  particular.  The  sad  aspect 
of  life  predominates,  but  not  through 
conventional  sentimentality  on  the  part 
of  the  writers,  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  are  objects  of  possible  pity.  They 
merely  tell  without  comment  the  facts 
they  know.  For  the  most  part,  those  facts 
are  gloomy  and  sordid,  often  lightened, 
however,  by  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
which  seldom  entirely  deserts  the  Jew ; 
and  as  likely  as  not  rendered  attractive 
by  feeling  and  by  beauty  of  characterisa- 
tion. 

In  some  respects  the  most  interesting 
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of  the  sketch-writers  is  S.  Libin,  who 
writes  exclusively  of  the  New  York  Jew- 
ish proletariat.  He  occupies  the  same 
general  position  among  prose  writers  that 
Morris  Rosenfeld  does  among  poets.  Like 
Rosenfeld,  he  has  been  a  sweat-shop 
worker,  and,  like  him,  writes  about  the 
sordid  conditions  of  the  life.  The  shop, 
the  push-cart  pedler  and  the  tenement- 
house  mark  the  range  of  his  subjects; 
but  into  these  unsightly  things  he  puts 
constant  feeling  and  an  unfailing  pathos 
and  humour.     As  in  the  case  of  Rosen- 


feld, there  are  tears  in  everything  he 
writes;  but,  unlike  Rosenfeld,  he  also 
smiles.  He  is  a  dark,  thin,  little  man,  as 
ragged  as  anybody,  with  plaintive  eyes 
and  a  deprecatory  smile  when  he  speaks. 
He  is  uncommonly  poor,  and  at  present 
sells  newspapers  for  a  living  and  writes 
an  occasional  sketch,  for  which  he  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  or  $2.00  a  column  by 
the  Yiddish  newspapers.  He  is  able  to 
produce  these  little  articles  only  on  im- 
pulse; and,  consequently,  although  he  is 
one  of  the  more  prolific  of  the  sketch- 
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writers  of  the  quarter,  he  writes  for  relief 
rather  than  for  income.  Some  of  his 
contemporaries,  with  greater  constancy  to 
commercial  ideals,  have  partly  given  up 
un remunerative  literature  for  the  pesition 
of  newspaper  hacks;  but  Libin,  remem- 
bering his  sweat-shop  days,  does  not  like 
a  "boss,"  and  is  under  the  constant  neces- 
sity of  relieving  his  feelings  by  his  work. 
Libin  lives  with  his  wife  and  child  in 
a  tenement-house  in  Harlem,  where  he 
has  continually  before  his  eyes  the  home 
conditions  which  form  the  subject  of  so 
many  of  his  sketches.  This  little  man, 
who  looks  like  the  commonest  kind  of 
a  sweat-shop  "sheeney,"  has  the  simplest 
and  sincerest  interest  in  domestic  things. 
With  great  pride  he  pointed  out  to  the 
visitor  his  one-year-old  baby,   who   lay 


asleep  on  a  miserable  sofa,  and  talked  of 
it  and  of  his  wife,  who  has  also  been 
a  worker  in  the  shops,  with  greater 
pleasure  even  than  of  his  sketches,  which, 
however,  he  writes  with  joy  and  solace. 
He  wept  when  he  spoke  of  his  child  that 
died,  and  he  has  written  poems  in  prose 
about  it  which  weep,  too.  In  the  story  of 
his  lifewhich  he  told,  a  common,  ignorant 
Jew  was  revealed,  a  thorough  product  of 
the  sweat-shop — a  man  distinguished 
from  the  proletarian  crowd  only  by  a 
capacity  for  feeling  and  by  a  genuine 
talent.  He  was  born  in  Russia  twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  and  came  to  New  York 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  For 
four  years  he  worked  as  a  cap-maker  in 
shops  which  were  then  more  wretched 
than  they  are  now  from  sixteen  to  seven- 
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teen  hours  a  day.  While  at  his  task  he 
would  steal  a  few  minutes  to  devote  to 
his  sketches,  which  he  sent  to  the  Arbeiter 
Zeitung,  a  Yiddish  Socialist  weekly,  that 
for  several  years,  under  the  leadership  of 
Abraham  Cahan,  carried  on  a  vigorous 
work  of  education  in  the  Ghetto.  Cahan 
recognised  in  Libin's  misspelled,  illiter- 
ate, almost  illegible  manuscript  a  quality 
which  worthily  ranked  it  with  good  real- 
istic literature.  Since  then  Libin  has 
written  extensively  for  the  Zukunft,  a 
monthly  now  defunct;  the  Truth,  pub- 
lished at  one  time  by  the  poet  Winchev- 
sky  in  Boston,  and  for  the  New  York 
daily  Vorwarts,  to  which  he  still  con- 
tributes. 

One  of  his  sketches,  the  "New  Law," 
about  a  column  and  a  half  long,  expresses 
one  aspect  of  the  life  led  by  a  sweat-shop 
family.  A  tailor,  going  to  the  shop  one 
morning,  as  usual,  finds  the  boss  and  the 
other  workers  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
They  have  just  heard  about  the  new  law 
limiting  the  day  in  the  shop  to  ten  hours 
and  forbidding  the  men  to  do  any  work 
at  home.  This  to  them  is  a  serious  propo- 
sition, for  as  they  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
they  need  many  hours  to  make  enough 


to  pay  their  expenses.  The  tailor  goes 
home  earlier  than  usual  that  night,  about 
ten  o'clock,  with  the  customary  bundle 
of  clothes  for  his  wife  and  children  to 
work  over.  He  is  tired,  distressed  and 
irritated  at  the  thought  of  the  law.  He 
finds  his  wife  and  ten-year-old  daughter 
half  asleep,  as  usual,  but  yet  sewing 
busily.  They,  too,  are  pale  and  tired,  and 
near  them  on  the  lounge  is  a  sleeping 
baby ;  on  the  floor  another.  The  Utile  girl 
tries  to  hide  her  drowsiness  from  her 
father,  and  works  more  busily  than  ever. 

"Why  are  you  back  so  early?"  asks  his 
wife. 

"Pretty  soon,"  he  replies  morosely,  "I'll 
be  back  still  earlier." 

"Is  work  slack  again?"  she  asks,  her 
cheek  growing  paler. 

"It's  another  trouble,  not  that,"  he  says. 
"It's  a  new  law,  a  bitter  law."  To  his 
little  daughter  he  adds:  "Sleep,  child, 
you  will  soon  have  time  to  sleep  all  day." 

His  ignorant  wife  does  not  understand. 

"A  new  law?  What  is  that?  What 
does  it  mean  ?"  she  asks. 

"It  means  that  I  can  work  only  ten 
hours  a  day." 

Then  they  calculate  how  much  money 
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he  can  make  in  ten  hours.    Now  he  works  will  no  longer  have  to  work,  but  tries 

nineteen  hours,  and  they  have  nothing  to  to  conceal  her  pleasure.     The  labourer, 

spare.     Under  the  new  law  he  will  be  moved  by  his  wife's  tears,  endeavours  to 

idle  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.    What  comfort  her. 

will  they  do?    She  thinks  the  boss  must  "Ah,"  he  says,  "it's  only  a  law  I    Two 

be  responsible  for  the  terrible  arrange-  years  ago  there  was  one  like  it,  but  the 

ment,  for  does  not  all  trouble  come  from  work  went  on  just  the  same."     But  she 

the  boss?    He  is  irritated  by  her  simplic-  continues   to   weep   until   their  evening 

ity,  and  she  begins  to  weep.     The  little  meal   is   ready,   when   the   children   are 

girl  is  overjoyed  at  the  thought  that  she  aroused   from  their  sleep  to  obey  "the 
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supper  law,"  Libin  concludes  In  a  spirit 
of  tragi-comedy. 

"She  Got  Her  Prize"  is  the  title  of  a 
sketch  in  which  unexhilarating  comedy 
predominates.  A  labourer  borrows  some 
clothes  to  go  to  a  party.  In  his  absence 
his  wife  sells  a  number  of  rags  to  the 
old-clothes  man,  who  innocently  takes  off 
her  husband's  only  suit,  carelessly  put 
near  the  bundle  he  was  to  carry  away. 
The  husband  does  not  notice  the  loss 
until  the  next  day,  when  he  has  nothing 
to  wear,  cannot  go  to  the  shop,  and  so 
loses  his  job.  "Betty"  is  the  story  of  a  girl 
who  falls  sick  just  before  the  day  set  for 
her  wedding,  and  is  taken  to  the  hospital. 
The  sketch  pictures  her  in  bed,  reading 
a  farewell  letter  from  the  lover  Who  has 
deserted  her.  "Misery"  is  a  prose  poem, 
written  by  Libin  when  his  child  died.  It 
has  no  plot,  is  merely  the  outcry  of  a 
simple,  wounded  heart,  telling  of  pain, 
longing  and  wonder  at  the  sad  mystery 
of  the  world.  A  pleasing  rhythm  runs 
through  the  Yiddish,  and  as  the  author 
read  it  aloud  it  seemed,  indeed,  like  a 
"human  document."  "A  Child  of  the 
Ghetto,"  one  of  the  longest  and  most  de- 
tailed of  all,  is  full  of  the  sad,  though 
gently  satiric,  quality  of  Libin's  art.  The 
author  meets  a  pedler  on  Ludlow  Street, 
who  recognises  him  as  the  man  who  once 
saved  his  life  by  attracting  to  himself  the 
snowballs  of  a  number  of  urchins  who 
had  been  plaguing  the  pedler  one  cold 
winter  day.  They  have  a  chat,  and  the 
author  asks  the  ragged  push-cart  man 
how  he  is  getting  on  in  the  world.  The 
pedler  replies  that  all  of  his  class  have 
their  troubles — the  fruit  quickly  spoils, 
and  the  "bees"  (policemen)  come  around 
regularly  for  some  of  the  "honey."  But 
he  has  a  sorrow  all  to  himself.  His  oldest 
son  is  a  mathematician,  and  no  good. 
When  in  the  Jewish  school  in  Russia  the 
little  fellow  had  learned  to  figure,  and  had 
been  figuring  ever  since.  His  father  had 
found,  much  to  his  disappointment,  that 
the  boy  would  have  to  spend  some  time  in 
school  in  America  also.  The  "monkey 
business"  of  learning  had  ruined  the 
child.  He  was  bewitched  by  mathematics 
and  studied  all  day  long.  Sent  success- 
ively to  a  sweat-shop,  a  grocery,  to  tend 
a  push-cart,  he  proved  thoroughly  in- 
capable of  learning  any  trade;  was 
absent-minded  and  constantly  calculating, 
and  always  lost  his  job.    And  bis  old 


father  bemoaned  the  misfortune  all  day 
long  as  he  sold  his  bananas  on  Ludlow 
Street. 

Younger  than  Libin,  less  mature  and 
less  devoted  to  his  art,  very  limited  in 
amount  of  work  done ;  more  simple  and 
more  naive,  if  possible,  than  the  older 

man  is Levin,  a  typesetter  in  the 

office  of  the  Vorwarts.  His  sketches  are 
swifter  and  shorter  than  those  of  Libin, 
more  effective  and  dramatic  in  form,  with 
greater  conventional  relief  of  surprises 
and  antitheses,  but  have  not  so  much 
feeling  and  do  not  manifest  as  high  a 
degree  of  realistic  art.  As  compared  with 
Libin,  who  aims  only  for  the  quiet  picture 
of  ordinary  life,  Levin  seeks  the  poignant 
moment  in  the  flow  of  daily  events.  With 
more  of  a  commercial  attitude  toward  his 
work,  Levin  is,  consequently,  in  more 
comfortable  circumstances.  Like  Libin, 
he  has  worked  in  the  shops,  is  uneducated 
and  has  married  a  tailor  girl.  Like  Libin, 
again,  he  takes  his  subjects  from  the 
sweat-shop,  the  tenement-house  and  the 
street.  He  is  a  handsome,  ingenuous 
young  fellow  of  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
has  been  in  America  only  eight  years,  but 
in  that  short  time  has  worked  himself 
into  the  life  of  Hester  and  Suffolk  streets 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  short  sketches 
give  glimpses  of  various  little  points  of 
human  nature  as  it  shapes  itself  on  the 
East  Side. 

"Where  Is  She  ?"  is  a  striking  and  typi- 
cal incident  in  the  career  of  a  push-cart 
pedler.  The  itinerant  seller  of  fruit  is 
doing  some  hard  thinking  one  day  in 
Hester  Street.  He  is  worried  about  some- 
thing, and  does  not  display  the  activity 
necessary  for  a  successful  merchant  of 
his  class.  A  vivid  picture  of  the  street 
is  given — the  passers-by,  the  tenement- 
houses,  the  heat.  He  knows  that  his 
business  is  suffering,  but  his  thoughts 
dwell,  in  spite  of  himself,  with  his  wife, 
who  is  about  to  be  confined,  perhaps  that 
very  day.  Yesterday  she  had  done  the 
washing,  but  on  this  day,  for  the  first 
time,  remained  in  bed.  But  he  must  go 
to  the  street,  as  usual.  Otherwise,  his 
bananas  would  spoil.  He  worries,  too, 
about  the  condition  of  his  children,  left 
without  the  care  of  their  mother.  A 
woman  crosses  the  street  to  inspect  his 
bananas.  Perhaps  a  buyer,  he  thinks, 
and  concentrates  his  attention.  She  se- 
lects the  best  bananas,  those  that  will 
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keep  the  longest,  and  asks  the  price. 
"Two  for  a  cent,"  he  says.  "Too  much," 
she  replied.  "I  will  give  you  two  cents 
for  five."  That  is  less  than  they  cost  him, 
and  he  refuses,  and  she  goes  away,  and 
then  he  is  sorry  he  had  not  sold.  Just 
then  his  little  daughter  runs  hat  less, 
breathless  up  to  him.  "Mamma,"  she 
says,  and  weeps.  She  can  say  no  more. 
He  leaves  her  with  the  cart  and  runs  to 
the  tenement-house,  finds  his  little  boy 
playing  on  the  floor,  but  his  wife  gone. 
He  rushes  distractedly  out,  looks  up  the 
stairs,  and  sees  clothes  hanging  on  a  line 
on  the  roof,  where  he  goes  and  finds  his 
wife.     She  had  left  the  bed  in  order  to 


dry  the  wash  of  the  day  before,  and  was 
unable  to  return.  He  carries  her  back  to 
bed  and  returns  to  his  push-cart. 

"Put  Off  Again"  is  the  story  of  a  man 
and  a  girl  who  try  to  save  enough  money 
from  their  work  in  the  sweat-shop  to 
marry.  They  need  only  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars  for  clothes  and  furniture, 
and  have  saved  almost  that  sum  when 
a  letter  comes  from  the  girl's  mother  in 
Russia :  her  husband  is  dead  after  a  long 
illness,  and  she  needs  money.  The  girl 
sends  her  $70,  and  the  wedding  is  put 
off.  The  next  time  it  is  the  girl's  brother 
who  arrives  in  New  York  and  borrows 
$50  to  make  a  start  in  business.     When 
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they  are  again  ready  for  the  wedding, 
and  the  day  set,  the  young  fellow  quarrels 
with  the  sweat-shop  boss,  and  is  dis- 
charged. That  is  the  evening  before  the 
day  set  for  the  wedding,  and  the  young 
man  calls  on  the  girl  and  tells  her.  "We 
must  put  it  off  again,  Jake,"  she  says, 
"till  you  get  another  job."  They  cling  to 
each  other  and  are  silent  and  sad.  A 
sketch  so  simple  in  plot  that  it  seems 
almost  childish  in  the  telling  is  called  "The 
Bride  Weeps."  It  is  a  hot  evening,  and 
the  people  in  the  quarter  are  all  sitting 
out  on  their  stoops.  There  are  swarms 
of  children  about,  and  a  bride  and  groom 
are  embracing  each  other  and  watching 
the  crowd.  "Poor  people,"  says  the 
bride  reflectively,  "ought  not  to  have 
children."  "What  do  you  know  about 
it?"  asked  the  groom,  rather  piqued. 
Their  pleasure  was  dampened,  and  she 
went  to  bed  and  wet  her  pillow  with  tears. 
"Fooled,"  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Levin's  sketches,  is  the  tale  of  the  tribu- 
lations of  an  umbrella  pedler.  It  is  very 
hot  in  the  Ghetto,  and  everybody  is  un- 
comfortable, but  the  umbrella  pedler  is 
more  uncomfortable  than  any  one  else. 
He  hates  the  bright  sun  that  interferes 
with  his  business.  It  has  not  rained  for 
weeks,  and  his  stock  in  trade  is  all  tied  up 
in  the  house.  He  has  no  money,  and 
wishes  he  were  back  in  Russia,  where  it 
sometimes  rains.  *  He  goes  back  to  his 
apartment  and  sits  brooding  with  his 
wife.  "When  are  you  going  to  buy  us 
some  candy,  papa?"  ask  the  children. 
Suddenly  his  wife  sees  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
and  they  all  rush  joyfully  to  the  window. 
The  sun  disappears  and  the  clouds  con- 
tinue to  gather.  The  wife  goes  out  to 
buy  some  food,  the  children  say,  "Papa  is 
going  to  the  street  now,  and  will  bring  us 
some  candy ;"  and  the  pedler  unpacks  his 
stock  of  umbrellas  and  puts  on  his  rubber 
boots.  But  the  clouds  roll  away  and  the 
hated  sun  comes  out  again,  and  the  pedler 
takes  off  his  boots  and  puts  his  pack 
away.  "Ain't  you  going  to  the  street, 
papa  ?"  ask  the  children  sorrowfully. 
"No,"  replies  the  pedler,  "God  has  played 
a  joke  on  me." 

Libin  and  Levin,  although  they  differ 
in  the  way  described,  are  yet  to  be  classed 
together  in  essentials.  They  are  both 
simple,  uneducated  men  who  write  un- 
pretentious sketches  about  a  life  they 
intimately  know.    They  picture  the  con- 


ditions almost  naively  without  comment 
and  without  subtlety.  Libin,  in  a  way  to 
draw  tears.  Levin  with  the  buoyant  opti- 
mism of  healthy  youth,  notice  the  quiet 
things  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  Yiddish 
quarter  that  are  touching  and  effective. 
Because  of  the  modesty,  truth  and  genu- 
ineness of  their  work,  they  are,  in  spite 
of  their  narrow  range,  constantly  pleas- 
ing. 

Contrasting  definitely  with  the  sketches 
of  Libin  and  Levin  are  those  of  Jacob 
Gordin,  who,  although  he  is  best  known 
in  the  Ghetto  as  a  playwright,  has  yet 
written  voluminously  for  the  newspapers. 
Unlike  the  other  two,  Gordin  is  a  well- 
educated  man,  knowing  thoroughly  sev- 
eral languages  and  literatures,  including 
Greek,  Russian  and  German.  His  greater 
resources  of  culture  and  his  sharper  natu- 
ral wit  have  made  of  him  by  far  the  most 
practised  writer  of  the  lot.  With  many 
literary  examples  before  him,  he  knows 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  is  skilful  and 
effective,  has  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  is  full  of  "ideas"  in  the  semi-philo- 
sophical sense.  The  innocent  Libin  and 
Levin  are  children  in  comparison,  and  yet 
their  sketches  show  greater  fidelity  to  the 
facts  than  do  those  of  the  talented  Gordin, 
who  is  too  apt  to  employ  the  ordinary 
literary  devices  wherever  he  can  find 
them ;  who  cares  primarily  for  the  effect 
rather  than  for  the  truth,  and  almost  al- 
ways heightens  the  colour  to  an  unnatural 
and  pretentious  pitch.  In-  the  drama 
Gordin's  tendency  toward  the  sensational 
is  more  in  place.  He  has  the  sense  of 
character  and  theatrical  circumstance,  and 
works  along  the  broad  lines  demanded 
by  the  stage;  but  these  qualities  when 
transferred  to  stories  from  the  life  result 
in  what  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Ghetto 
"onion  literature."  So  definitely  theatri- 
cal, indeed,  are  many  of  his  sketches  that 
they  are  sometimes  read  aloud  by  the 
actors  to  crowded  Jewish  audiences. 
Another  point  that  takes  from  Gordin's 
interest  to  us  as  a  sketch-writer  is  that 
his  best  stories  have  Russia  rather  than 
New  York  as  a  background;  that  his 
sketches  from  New  York  life  are  com- 
paratively unconvincing.  He  has  a  great 
contempt  for  America,  which  he  satirises 
in  some  of  his  sketches,  particularly  the 
political  aspect,  and  intends  some  day  to 
return  to  Russia,  where  he  had  a  con- 
siderable career  as  a  short-story  writer  in 


the  Russian  language.  He  is  forty-nine 
years  old,  and,  compared  with  the  other 
men,  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as 
he  now  makes  a  good  income  from  his 
plays,  which  grow  in  popularity  in  the 
quarter.  Before  coming  to  America  he 
taught  school  and  wrote  for  several  news- 
papers in  Russia,  where  he  was  known  as 
"Ivan  der  Beissende,"  on  account  of  the 
sharp  character  of  his  feuilletons.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1S91,  and  shortly 
after,  his  first  play,  Siberia,  was  produced 
and  made  a  great  hit  among  the  "intellec- 
tuals" and  Socialists  of  the  quarter.  He 
began  immediately  to  write  for  the  So- 
cialist newspapers,  and  also  established 
a  short-lived  weekly  periodical  in  the 
Russian  language,  which  he  wrote  almost 
entirely  himself. 

"A  Nipped  Romance"  is  a  story  of  two 
children  who  are  collecting  coals  on  a 
railway  track.  The  boy  of  thirteen  and 
the  girl  of  eleven  talk  about  their  respec- 
tive families,  laying  bare  the  sordidness, 
misery  and  vice  in  which  their  young 


lives  are  encompassed.  They  know  more 
than  children  ought  to  know,  and  insensi- 
bly develop  a  sentimental  interest  in  each 
other,  when  a  train  comes  along  and  kills 
them.  "Without  a  Pass,"  sometimes  recited 
in  the  theatre  by  an  actor  named  Mosh- 
kovitch,  pictures  a  girl  working  in  the 
sweat-shop  with  gruesome  detail.  The 
brutal  doorkeeper  refuses  to  let  her  go  out 
for  relief  without  a  pass,  and  she  dies  of 
weakness, hunger  and  cold.  "ATear,"one 
of  the  best,  is  the  tale  of  an  old  Jewish 
woman  who  has  come  to  New  York  to 
visit  her  son.  He  is  married  to  a  Gentile, 
and  the  old  lady  is  so  much  abused  by  her 
daughter-in-law  that  she  goes  back  to 
Russia.  The  sketch  represents  her  alone 
at  the  pier,  about  to  embark.  She  sees 
the  friends  of  the  other  passengers 
crowding  the  landing,  but  no  one  is  there 
to  say  good -by  to  her;  and  as  the  ship 
moves  away  a  tear  rolls  down  her  cheek 
to  the  deck.  "Who  Laughs?"  satirises  the 
Americans  who  laugh  at  Russian  Jews 
because  of  their  beards,  dress  and  accent. 
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Another  sketch  denounces  the  "new 
woman"— she  who  apes  American  man- 
ners, lays  aside  her  Jewish  wig,  becomes 
flippant  and  interested  in  "movements." 
Still  another  is  a  highly  coloured  contrast 
between  woman's  love  and  that  of  less 
devoted  man.  A  story  illustrating  how 
the  author's  desire  to  make  an  effect 
sometimes  results  in  the  ludicrous  is  of 
a  calf  which  is  about  to  be  slaughtered. 
Mankind  is  here  satirised  because  of  its 
cruel  relish  for  veal.  A  very  pathetic 
conversation  between  the  calf  and  its 
mother  is  recorded. 

In  connection  with  Gordin,  two  other 
writers  of  talent  who  work  on  the  Yiddish 
newspapers  may  be  briefly  mentioned, 
although  one  of  them  has  written  as  yet 
nothing  and  the  other  comparatively 
little  that  is  based  on  the  life  of  New 
York.  They  are,  as  is  Gordin  in  his  best 
sketches,  Russian  not  only  in  form,  but 
also  in  material.  David  Pinsky,  who  does 
general  translating  and  critical  work  on 
the  Abendblatt,  has  been  in  New  York 
only  a  few  months,  and  has  written  noth- 
ing about  the  local  quarter.  He  has  not 
even  as  yet  approached  near  enough  to 
the  New  York  life  to  realise  that  there 
are  any  special  conditions  to  portray.  He 
is  tlie  author,  however,  of  good  sketches, 
and  is  somewhat  different  in  the  character 
of  his  inspiration  from  the  other  men. 
They  are  close  adherents  of  the  tradition 
of  Russian  realism,  while  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  more  recent  European 
faith  that  disclaims  all  "schools"  in  litera- 
ture. His  stories,  although  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  sad  life  portrayed,  yet 
show  greater  sentimentality  and  some 
desire  to  bring  forward  the  attractive 
side. 

The  other  of  these  two  writers,  B.  Gor- 
in,  knew  his  Russian- Jewish  life  so 
intimately  before  he  came  to  New  York, 
seven  years  ago,  that  he  has  continued  to 
draw  from  that  source  the  material  of 
his  best  stories ;  although  he  has  written 
a  good  deal  about  Yiddish  New  York. 
His  sketches  have  the  ordinary  Russian 
merit  of  fidelity  in  detail  and  unpreten- 
tiousness  of  style.  Compared  with  the 
other  writers  in  New  York,  he  is  more 
elaborate  in  his  workmanship.  More 
mature  than  Libin,  he  is  free  from  Gor- 
din's  artistic  insincerity.  He  has  been  the 
editor  of  several  Yiddish  papers  in  the 
quarter,  and  has  contributed  to  nearly  all 


of  them.  Of  these  stories  of  Gorin's 
which  touch  the  Russian-Jewish  condi- 
tions in  New  York,  "Yom  Kippur"  is  one 
of  the  most  notable.  It  is  the  tale  of 
a  pious  Jewish  woman  who  joins  her 
husband  in  America  after  he  has  been 
there  several  years.  The  details  of  the 
way  she  left  the  old  country,  how  she  had 
to  pass  herself  off  on  the  steamer  as  the 
wife  of  another  man,  her  difficulties  with 
the  inspecting  officers,  etc.,  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  life  strange  to  the  Gentile 
world.  On  arriving  in  America,  she  finds 
her  husband  and  his  friends  fallen  away 
from  the  old  faith.  He  had  shaved  off 
his  beard,  had  grown  to  be  slack  about 
the  "koshur"  preparation  of  food  and  the 
observance  of  the  religious  holidays,  no 
longer  was  careful  about  the  morning 
ablutions,  worked  on  the  Sabbath  and 
compelled  her  to  take  off  the  wig  which 
every  orthodox  Jewish  woman  must 
wear.  She  soon  fell  under  the  new  in- 
fluence and  felt  herself  drifting  generally 
into  the  ungodly  ways  of  the  New  World. 
On  the  day  of  the  great  "White  Feast" 
she  found  herself  eating  when  she  should 
have  fasted.  On  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  the  sense  of  her  sins  over- 
powered her  quite. 

"Yom  Kippur!  Now  the  children  of 
Israel  are  all  massed  together  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  They  are  congre- 
gated in  synagogues  and  prayer-houses, 
their  eyes  swollen  with  crying,  their 
voices  hoarse  from  wailing  and  supplicat- 
ing, their  broken  hearts  full  of  repent- 
ance. They  all  stand  now  in  their  funeral 
togas,  like  a  throng  of  newly  arisen 
dead." 

She  grows  delirious  and  imagines  that 
her  father  and  mother  come  to  her  suc- 
cessively and  reproach  her  for  her  degen- 
eracy. In  a  series  of  frightful  dreams,  all 
bearing  on  her  repentance,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  story  is  rendered  so  intense 
that  her  death,  which  follows,  seems 
entirely  natural.  The  theme  of  one  of 
Gorin's  longer  stories  on  Jewish-Ameri- 
can life  is  of  a  young  Jew  who  had 
married  in  the  old  country  and  had  come 
to  New  York  alone  to  make  his  fortune.  If 
he  had  remained  in  Russia,  he  would 
have  lived  happily  with  his  wife,  but  in 
America  he  acquired  new  ideas  of  life  and 
new  ideals  of  women ;  and,  therefore,  felt 
alienated  from  her  when  she  joined  him 
in  the  New  World.    Many  children  came 
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to  them,  his  wages  as  a  tailor  diminished 
and  his  wife  grew  constantly  less  con- 
genial. He  remained  with  her,  however, 
from  a  sense  of  duty  for  eleven  years, 
when,  after  insuring  his  life,  he  com- 
mitted suicide. 

After  Libin  and  Levin,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  men  who  write  in  Yiddish 
about  the  life  of  the  New  York  quarter 
is  Leon  Kobrin.  He  occupies  a  middle 
position  between  the  two  younger  men, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Gordin  on  the  other. 
He  carries  his  Russian  traditions  more 
intimately  with  him  than  do  Libin  and 
Levin,  but  more  nearly  approaches  to  a 
saturated  exposition  in  fiction  form  of 
the  life  of  Yiddish  New  York  than  does 
Gordin.  Unlike  the  latter,  he  has  the 
pretence  rather  than  the  reality  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  reality  rather  than  the  pre- 
tence of  realistic  art.  Yet  he  never  quite 
attains  to  the  untutored  fidelity  of  Libin. 
Many  of  his  sketches  are  satirical,  some 
are  rather  burlesqued  descriptions  of 
Ghetto  types  and  some  suggest  the  sad 
"problem"  element  which  runs  through 
Russian  literature.  He  was  born  in 
Russia  in  1872  of  poor  parents,  orthodox 
Jews,  who  sent  him  to  the  Hebrew  school, 
of  which  the  boy  was  never  very  fond, 
but  preferred  to  read  Russian  at  night 
surreptitiously.  He  found  some  good 
friends,  who,  as  he  put  it,  "helped  me 
to  the  light  through  Ghetto  darkness." 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  intellectual  element  of  the  Ghetto — 
the  realists  and  Socialists — think  that 
progress  is  possible  only  in  the  line  of 
Russian  culture,  and  that  to  remain 
steadfast  to  Jewish  traditions  is  to  re- 
main immersed  in  darkness.  So  Kobrin 
struggled  from  a  very  early  age  to  master 
the  Russian  language,  and  even  wrote 
sketches  in  that  tongue.  He,  like  Gordin, 
refers  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  writer 
in  Yiddish  apologetically  as  something 
forced  upon  him  by  circumstances.  Un- 
like Gordin,  however,  he  believes  in  the 
literary  capacity  of  the  language,  with 
which  he  was  first  impressed  when  he 
came  to  America  in  1892  and  found 
stories  by  Chekhov  translated  by  Abra- 
ham Cahan  and  others  into  Yiddish  and 
published  in  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung.  It 
was  a  long  time,  however,  before  Kobrin 
definitelv  identified  himself  with  the  liter- 
ary calling.  He  first  went  through  a 
course  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 


boy  mathematician  in  the  sketch  by  Libin, 
described  above.  He  tried  the  sweat- 
shop, but  he  was  a  bungler  with  the 
machines;  then  he  turned  his  hand  with 
equal  awkwardness  to  the  occupation  of 
making  cigars;  failed  as  distinctly  as  a 
baker,  and,  finally,  in  1894,  was  forced 
into  literature,  and  began  writing  for  the 
Arbeiter  Zeitung. 

One  of  Kohrin's  sketches  deals  with 
a  vulgar  tailor  of  the  East  Side,  who  is 
painted  in  the  ugliest  of  colours  and  is  as 
disagreeable  an  individual  as  the  hottest 
anti-Semite  could  imagine.  The  man, 
who  is  the  "boss"  of  a  sweat-shop,  meets 
the  author  in  a  suburban  train,  scrapes 
his  acquaintance,  fawns  upon  him,  offers 
him  a  cigar  and  tells  about  how  well  he 
is  doing  in  New  York.  In  Russia,  where 
he  had  made  clothes  for  rich  people,  no 
young  girl  would  have  spoken  to  him 
because  of  his  low  social  position ;  but  in 
the  new  country  young  women  of  good 
family  abroad  seek  employment  in  his 
shop,  and  are  often  dependent  on  him 
not  only  for  a  living,  but  in  more  inde- 
scribable ways.  Mr.  Kobrin  and  his  wife 
refer  to  this  sketch  as  the  "pig  story." 
A  subtler  tale  is  the  picture  of  a  domestic 
scene.  Jake  has  returned  from  his  work 
and  sits  reading  a  Yiddish  newspaper. 
His  wife,  a  passionate  brunette,  is  work- 
ing about  the  room,  and  every  now  and 
then  glances  at  the  apathetic  Jake  with 
a  sigh.  She  remembers  how  it  was  a  year 
ago,  when  Jake  hung  over  her,  devoted. 
attentive;  and  now  he  goes  out  almost 
every  evening  to  the  "circle"  and  returns 
late.  She  tries  to  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion, but  he  answers  in  monosyllables  and 
finally  says  he  is  going  out,  whereupon 
she  weeps  and  makes  a  scene.  "He  is  not 
the  same  Jake,"  she  cries  bitterly.  After 
some  words  intended  to  comfort  her.  but 
really  rubbing  in  the  wound,  her  husband 
goes  to  the  "circle,"  and  the  wife  burns 
the  old  love-letters  one  by  one;  they  are 
from  another  man,  she  feels,  and  are  a 
torture  to  her  now.  As  she  bums  the 
letters  the  tears  fall  and  sizzle  on  the  hot 
stove.  It  is  a  simple  scene,  but  moving: 
what  Mr.  Kobrin  calls  "a  small  slice  out 
of  life."  An  amusing  couple  of  sketches, 
in  which  satire  approaches  burlesque, 
represent  the  infelicities  of  an  old  woman 
from  Russia  who  had  recently  arrived  in 
New  York.  One  day,  shocked  at  her 
children's  neglect  of  a  religious  holiday 
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and  at  their  general  unholiness,  she  goes 
to  visit  an  old  neighbour,  at  whose  house 
she  is  sure  to  have  everything  "koshur" 
and  right.  She  has  been  accustomed  to 
find  the  way  to  her  friend  by  means  of 
a  wooden  Indian,  called  by  her  a  "Turk," 
which  stood  before  a  tobacco  shop.  The 
Indian  has  been  removed,  however,  and 
she,  consequently,  loses  her  way.  Seeing 
a  Jew  with  big  whiskers,  who  must, 
therefore,  she  thinks,  be  orthodox,  she 


Bowery.  In  the  dramas  of  Gordin  there 
are  many  scenes  which  far  more  faith- 
fully than  his  newspaper  sketches  mirror 
the  sordid  life  and  unhappy  problems  of 
the  poor  Russian  Jew  in  America;  and 
the  ability  of  the  actors  to  enforce  the 
theme  and  language  by  realistic  dress, 
manner  and  intonation  makes  these  scenes 
frequently  a  genuine  revelation  to  the 
Gentile  of  a  new  world  of  social  condi- 
tions.   Kobrin  and  Libin,  too,  have  writ- 
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asks  him  where  the  "Turk"  is,  and  repeats 
the  question  in  vain  to  many  others, 
among  them  to  a  policeman,  whom  she 
addresses  in  Polish,  for  she  thinks  that 
all  Gentiles  speak  that  language,  just  as 
all  Jews  speak  Yiddish.  On  another 
occasion  the  old  lady  goes  to  the  theatre, 
where  her  experiences  are  a  Yiddish 
counterpart  to  those  of  Partridge  at  the 
play. 

Some  of  the  best  sketches  from  the  life 
form  portions  of  the  plays  which  are 
produced  at  the  Yiddish  theatres  on  the 
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ten  plays,  very  few  and  undratnatic  as 
compared  with  those  of  Gordin,  but 
abounding  in  the  "sketch"  element,  in 
scenes  which  give  the  setting  and  the 
milieu  of  a  large  and  important  section 
of  humanity.  Some  of  the  plays  of  Gor- 
din have  been  considered  in  a  previous 
article,  and  those  of  Kobrin  and  Libin 
merely  add  more  material  to  the  same 
quality  which  runs  through  their  news- 
paper sketches.  Libin  is  the  author  of 
two  plays,  The  Belated  Wedding  and  A 
Vain  Sacrifice,  for  which  he  was  paid  $50 
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apiece.  They  are  each  a  series  of  pictures 
from  the  miserable  Jewish  life  in  the  New 
York  Ghetto.  The  latter  play  is  the  story 
of  a  girl  who  marries  a  man  she  hates  in 
order  to  get  money  for  her  consumptive 
father.  The  theme  of  The  Belated  Wed- 
ding is  too  sordid  to  relate.  Both  plays 
are  unrelieved  gloom  and  lack  any  com- 
pensating dramatic  quality.  In  Kobrin's 
plays — The  East  Side  Ghetto,  East 
Broadway  and  the  Broken  Chains — the 
problem  element  is  more  decided  and  the 
dramatic  structure  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  those  of  Libin.  In  East  Broad- 
way a  young  man  and  girl  have  been 
devoted  to  each  other  and  to  the  cause  of 
nihilism  in  Russia,  but  in  New  York  the 
husband  catches  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can "business  man"  and  demands  from 
his  father-in-law  the  money  promised  as 
a  dot.  The  eloquence  of  the  new  point 
of  view  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  old  in 
a  manner  not  entirely  undramatic. 

The  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of 
writers  for  the  Yiddish  newspapers  of 
New  York  who  are  animated  with  a  de- 
sire to  give  genuine  glimpses  of  the  real 
■  life  of  the  people  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, perhaps,  because  of  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  character  of  their  Jewish 
readers  and  the  breadth  of  culture  which 
it  implies.  Certainly,  there  are  many 
Russian  Jews  on  the  East  Side  who  like 
to  read  anything  which  seems  to  them  to 
be  "natural,"  a  word  which  is  often  on 


their  lips.  It  would  be  misleading,  how- 
ever, to  reach  conclusions  very  optimistic 
in  regard  to  the  Ghetto  Jews  as  a  whole ; 
for  the  demand  which  makes  these 
sketches  possible  is  practically  limited 
to  the  Socialists,  and  grows  less  as  that 
political  and  intellectual  movement  falls 
off,  under  American  influences,  in  vital- 
ity. To-day  there  are  fewer  good  sketches 
published  in  the  Yiddish  newspapers  than 
formerly,  when  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung  was 
a  power  for  social  and  literary  improve- 
ment. Quarrels  among  the  Socialists, 
resulting  in  many  weakening  splits,  and 
the  growth  of  a  more  constant  commer- 
cial attitude  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers 
than  formerly  are  partly  responsible  for 
the  change.  The  few  men  of  talent  who, 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  editorial  de- 
mand .for  sincere  art,  wrote  in  the  early 
days  with  a  full  heart  and  entire  convic- 
tion have  now  partly  lost  interest.  Levin 
has  given  up  writing  altogether  for  the 
more  remunerative  work  of  a  typesetter, 
Gorin  has  become  largely  a  translator 
and  literary  hack  on  the  regular  news- 
paper staff,  and  Gordin  and  Kobrin  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  writing  of 
plays,  for  which  there  is  a  vital,  if  crude, 
demand.  Libin  alone,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  in  a  genuine  way  the  most  tal- 
ented of  them  all,  remains  the  poorest  in 
worldly  goods  and  the  most  devoted  to 
his  art. 

Hutckins  Hapgood. 
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No  man  now  living  can  recall  a  mani- 
festation of  national  sorrow  so  sponta- 
neous, so  unaffected  and  so  profoundly 
impressive  as  that  of  the  American 
people  in  the  days  that  followed  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  death.  When  Mr.  Lin- 
coln fell  by  the  hand  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  there  was  displayed  a  grief  that 
was  most  passionate,  yet  it  was  not  then, 
and  could  not  be,  the  grief  of  a  united 
nation.  The  frenzy  of  civil  strife  was 
still  upon  us  as  a  people.  The  blood-red 
mist  still  clouded  many  eyes.  Not  yet  had 
it  become  clear  to  all  that  the  gaunt,  un- 
gainly son  of  the  prairies  was  in  truth  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  is  best  in  our 
national   ideals,   uniting  strength   with 


gentleness,  justice  with  mercy,  devotion 
to  a  cause  with  unfailing  love  of  country. 
The  veil  had  not  been  drawn  aside  by 
time;  and  while  right-minded  men  botn 
North  and  South  deplored  the  deed,  not 
all  were  ready  yet  to  mourn  the  man. 

When  Mr.  Garfield  died,  he  died  la- 
mented by  his  countrymen  of  every  po- 
litical faith,  yet  the  sorrow  shown  was 
sympathetic  rather  than  profound  and 
personal.  His  presidency  had  been  one  of 
only  three  short  months;  and  before  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  it,  his  reputation 
was  not  national  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word.  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  in 
1880,  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago was  sharply  divided  between  the  ad- 
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herents  of  General  Grant  and  those  of 
Mr.  Blaine.  Expectant  crowds  were 
gathered  all  over  the  country  waiting 
with  an  almost  uncontrollable  anxiety  to 
know  which  of  these  two  famous  men 
would  be  selected  as  their  party's  leader. 
Then  suddenly  the  wires  flashed  the  news 
to  every  hamlet  in  the  land  that  neither 
Grant  nor  Blaine  had  won  the  honour, 
but  that  the  Republican  candidate  was 
General  Garfield  of  Ohio.  General  Gar- 
field had  served  his  country  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Civil  War;  he  had  represented  his 
State  in  Congress  with  unusual  ability; 
he  was  an  authority  on  questions  of 
finance,  a  serious  student  of  affairs,  a  per- 
suasive and  eloquent  debater;  and  only 
five  months  before  he  had  become  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States.  All  this  was 
true;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  first  news  of 
his  nomination  to  the  presidency  was 
greeted  by  the  crowds  who  heard  it 
with  the  question,  half  wonder,  half  cha- 
grin, "Who  is  Garfield?"  And  so,  when 
after  his  three  months  of  power,  he  was 
shot  down  by  the  insane  Guiteau,  and 
when  his  long,  pathetic,  hopeless  struggle 
against  Death  had  ended,  Americans  felt 
the  pathos  of  it  and  they  mourned,  yet 
not  as  they  would  mourn  for  one  who  had 
for  years  been  always  in  their  thoughts. 

To  President  McKinley  there  was  ac- 
corded a  spontaneous  tribute  of  universal 
grief  such  as  no  one  in  our  history  since 
Washington  had  ever  yet  received. 
Americans  sorrowed  both  for  the  ruler 
and  for  the  man;  and  their  sorrow  was 
the  more  poignant  because  of  the  false 
hope  which  had  been  given  them  by  the 
premature  and  quite  unjustifiable  opti- 
mism of  the  President's  physicians.  In  it 
all  there  was  nothing  official,  nothing 
studied  nor  insincere.  Its  most  impres- 
sive feature  was  found  in  its  quiet  inten- 
sity, the  intensity  of  a  feeling  too  sacred 
and  too  profound  for  utterance  in  mere 
words.  At  the  hour  when  the  simple 
ceremonial  at  Canton  was  proceeding,  a 
great  hush  came  over  every  city  and  ham- 
let in  the  land.  The  streets  were  de- 
serted. The  activities  of  seventy  millions 
of  people  ceased.  Men  and  women  of 
every  type  and  class  felt  the  shadow  touch 
for  a  moment  their  own  lives,  and  they 
let  their  sorrow  find  supreme  expression 
in  the  solemnity  of  a  reverent  silence.  It 
was  very  human  and  it  was  very  wonder- 
ful. 


In  the  presence  of  Death,  discussion, 
criticism  and  conjecture  cease.  But  Presi- 
dent McKinley' s  character,  his  public 
acts  and  policies  and  the  record  of  his 
achievement  are  now  a  part  of  history. 
What  place  will  history  assign  him? 
What  rank  will  probably  be  his  when  time 
shall  have  done  its  work  and  when  an- 
other generation  looks  back  upon  the 
events  which  we  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes?  The  eulogies  which  we  have  list- 
ened to  will  then  have  been  forgotten. 
The  petty  pleas  of  partisanship  will  count 
for  nothing.  The  little  things,  the  things 
that  do  not  really  count,  will  have  dis- 
solved like  snow  upon  the  hills,  and  there 
will  remain  only  the  memory  of  those 
events  that  had  a  vital  meaning,  and  that 
in  some  way  or  other  gave  direction  to 
the  stream  of  influence  which  flows  un- 
broken and  unchecked  throughout  the 
lives  of  men  and  nations.  Even  now,  so 
soon  do  human  actions  recede  into  the 
past,  it  may  not  be  impossible  for  one  who 
has  the  earnest  wish  to  see  life  as  it  really 
is— even  now  it  may  not  be  impossible  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  what  will  be 
considered  a  truthful  estimate  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  when  another  century 
shall  have  begun. 

As  a  man  Mr.  McKinley  belonged  in 
a  way  to  the  older  school  of  American 
statesmen — a  type  which  he  recalled  by 
his  personal  appearance — his  smooth - 
shaven  face,  his  customary  garb  of  black, 
and  the  suavity  of  his  address.  He  would 
have  been  at  home  in  the  society  of  Clay 
and  Cass  and  Benton ;  and  he  will  un- 
doubtedly stand  as  the  last  President 
of  that  particular  type.  He  possessed  also 
the  personal  dignity  of  the  older  days, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  change  in  public 
sentiment  which  allowed  him  to  maintain 
that  dignity  without  offence  to  the  people, 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  Americans 
took  delight  in  an  assumption  of  rough- 
ness and  rudeness  in  their  Chief  Magis- 
trate. The  orgy  which  disgraced  Jack- 
son's first  inauguration  would  be  impos- 
sible now,  and  we  no  longer  expect  our 
Presidents  to  appear,  so  to  speak,  in  their 
shirt-sleeves.  In  some  way  or  other  Mr. 
McKinley  always  managed  to  keep  his 
purely  personal  affairs  and  his  domestic 
life  from  being  vulgarised  by  the  peculiar 
sort  of  publicity  which  the  newspapers 
gave  to  most  of  his  predecessors.  He 
maintained,  indeed,  outside  of  his  public 
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appearances  the  quiet  dignity  and  reserve 
that  befit  a  private  gentleman,  and  that 
are  still  more  to  be  desired  in  the  ruler  of 
a  mighty  nation.  It  is  rather  odd,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  McKinley  should  have  been  so 
thoroughly  successful  in  this  particular 
thing ;  for  his  early  environment  was  one 
of  the  most  democratic  simplicity ;  while, 
until  very  recently,  his  political  associates 
were  by  no  means  sticklers  for  the  nice- 
ties of  form.  Probably  Mr.  McKinley 
was  fortunate  in  his  advisers,  and  at  the 
same  time  quick  to  take  a  hint ;  but  at  any 
rate  the  fact  remains  that  no  President 
since  the  pre-Jacksonian  days  has  made 
things  "go  off"  so  well  as  did  President 
McKinley.  And  now  that  Americans 
have  begun  to  learn  some  needed  lessons 
from  older  countries,  they  heartily  com- 
mended the  refined  simplicity  that  per- 
vaded the  White  House  from  1896  to 
1901.  This  satisfaction  was  heightened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  President's 
private  life  and  character  were  not  only 
spotless  but  exceptionally  beautiful. 

Intellectually,  Mr.  McKinley  is  prob- 
ably to  be  compared  with  Millard  Fill- 
more, to  whom,  I  think,  he  bears  some 
likeness.  Not  in  any  sense  endowed  with 
originality,  he  possessed  good  judgment, 
shrewdness,  tact,  and  a  willingness  to 
listen  to  advice  from  any  quarter.  He 
was  not  a  reader  of  books,  and  the  only 
quotation  that  I  can  recall  as  made  by  him 
in  public  was  from  some  obscure  news- 
paper poet  of  the  West — a  woman.  He 
knew  men,  however,  and  he  was  a  close 
student  of  political  events.  As  a  speaker, 
he  had  a  pleasant  manner  and  at  times 
could  be  sententious ;  but  he  never  made 
a  speech  that  was  at  all  remarkable  for 
its  eloquence.  Mr.  McKinley,  indeed,  in 
oratory,  as  in  his  other  gifts  and  attri- 
butes, represented  the  Horatian  ourea 
mediocritas.  He  was  neither  bloodless 
and  cold,  like  Calhoun ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  he  possess  the  compelling  mag- 
netism which  made  Clay  and  Blaine  so 
wonderful  as  political  leaders.  Yet,  if  he 
could  not  rouse  great  masses  of  men  to  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  he  could  always 
win  a  hearing.  If  men  would  not  die  for 
him,  as  they  would  for  Clay,  they  would 
at  any  rate  vote  for  him,  which,  after  all, 
was  much  more  to  the  point.  He  lacked 
magnetism,  but  he  possessed  a  rare  be- 
nevolence, a  genuine  kindliness,  which 
made  it  utterly  impossible  for  even  a  po- 
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Htical  enemy  to  be  anything  but  a  per- 
sonal friend.  And  kindliness  such  as  this 
must  have  been  absolutely  sincere,  or  the 
falseness  of  it  would  have  been  some- 
times felt ;  whereas  the  popular  belief  in 
Mr.  McKinley's  good  intentions  grew 
firmer  with  every  year.  In  the  early  days 
of  his  incumbency  there  were  many  who 
thought  that  they  detected  in  his  phrase- 
ology something  which  savoured  of  cant : 
but  they  forgot  that  he  was  a  member  of 
a  religious  body  which  makes  a  freer  use 
of  certain  semi- religious  expressions  than 
is  common  among  the  rest  of  us ;  and  that 
Mr.  McKinley's  way  of  expressing  him- 
self was  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  speak,  and  was,  indeed,  a  mere 
fagon  tie  parler.  That  he  was  no  bigot, 
that  he  exercised  a  self-respecting  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  in  such 
matters  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  a  most  bitter  outcry  from  the  most  ex- 
treme of  his  co-religionists,  he  stood  out 
firmly  for  the  retention  of  the  army  can- 
teen, he  set  wine  upon  his  table  at  diplo- 
matic dinners,  and  he  was  rather  immod- 
erately fond  of  very  black  and  very  strong 
cigars.  AH  these  things  serve  to  charac- 
terise the  man — sincere,  kind-hearted, 
firm  and  sensible,  not  brilliant,  to  be  sure, 
but  eminently  safe — the  sort  of  man  who 
does  in  general  go  farther  than  any  but 
the  very  greatest  genius. 

As  a  statesman,  any  discussion  of  Mr. 
McKinley  must  centre  around  the  asser- 
tion so  often  made  to  the  effect  that  he  al- 
ways "had  his  ear  close  to  the  ground." 
This  was  for  a  long  while  flung  at  him  by 
his  political  opponents  as  a  taunt;  but  in 
time  it  was  taken  up  by  his  supporters 
and  set  forth  as  embodying  the  highest 
possible  compliment  to  his  sagacity.  Yes, 
they  said,  Mr.  McKinley  always  has  his 
ear  close  to  the  ground  so  that  he  may 
catch  the  earliest  echoes  of  popular  opin- 
ion. This  shows  his  statesmanship;  for 
in  this  free  Republic  of  ours,  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  servant  of  the  people,  elected 
to  do  their  bidding ;  and  it  is  by  holding 
his  ear  close  to  the  ground  that  he  learns 
just  what  it  is  that  they  desire.  The  best 
example  of  this  sort  of  statesmanship  is 
found  in  Lincoln,  who.  like  McKinley, 
also  held  his  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and 
this  is  why  Lincoln  always  had  the  people 
with  him  rather  than  against  him. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this;  yet  the 
comparison  with  Lincoln  challenges  in- 
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quiry  and  justifies  dissent.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  a  President  is  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  translating  into  action  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  nation  over 
which  he  rules.  But  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  well-considered 
policy  that  has  been  discussed  perhaps  for 
years  and  the  hasty  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. When  a  sudden  wave  of  excite- 
ment surges  over  the  country  and  sweeps 
away  all  sober  judgment,  is  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  ask  himself  only  whether  this 
is  what  the  people  want,  or  is  he  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  what  they  will  ap- 
prove when  the  passions  of  the  moment 
have  died  out?  Is  he  to  be  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind,  or  a  rock  standing  four- 
square to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  defying 
obloquy  and  misrepresentaton,  when  his 
own  brain  and  conscience  tell  him  that  the 
thing  should  not  be  done?  Had  Wash- 
ington in  1793  simply  held  his  ear  close 
to  the  ground  he  would  have  found  the 
nation  eager  for  a  second  war  with  Eng- 
land. He  would  have  meekly  submitted 
to  the  insolence  of  Genet,  and  our  poor 
little  American  Republic  would  have  per- 
ished in  the  train  of  France,  then  drunken 
and  delirious  with  the  madness  of  revolu- 
tion. In  1 861,  when  Captain  Wilkes  for- 
cibly took  the  Confederate  envoys,  Mason 
and  Slidell,  from  the  British  steamer 
Trent,  had  Lincoln  merely  held  his  ear 
close  to  the  ground  he  would  have  heard 
the  people  of  the  North  demanding 
loudly  that  we  should  keep  the  envoys  and 
face  a  war  with  England.  It  was  hard 
for  Washington  to  ignore  the  clamour  of 
the  Jacobins,  but  he  did  so,  at  the  cost  of 
vile  aspersions  on  his  character,  which 
made  him  say  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
"I  would  rather  be  in  my  grave  than  in 
the  Presidency."  It  was  hard  for  Lincoln 
to  ignore  the  momentary  passion  of  the 
North  and  to  comply  with  the  peremp- 
tory and  arrogant  demand  of  Lord 
Palmerston;  but  he  did  so,  and  was 
charged  with  having  humiliated  and  dis- 
honoured his  country.  Both  Washington 
and  Lincoln  knew,  however,  that  the 
great  mandate  which  had  been  given 
them  was,  in  the  one  case,  to  build  up, 
and  in  the  other,  to  preserve  the  State; 
and  they  both  stood  firm  against  the 
people's  will  in  order  that  the  people 
might  be  saved  from  its  own  madness.  A 
true  statesman  holds  his  ear  close  to  the 
ground;  but  he  does  not  do  so  for  the 


purpose  of  catching  every  murmur  that 
is  audible,  but  rather  to  detect  that  deeper 
note  which  tells  him  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  consummation  of  far-reaching 
plans  long  cherished  and  long  since  de- 
cided on.  Let  us  admit  that  the  President 
is  the  people's  servant,  but  let  us  not  ad- 
mit that  (to  use  the  vulgar  phrase  of  Mr. 
Bryan)  lie  is  the  people's  "hired  man." 
He  is,  no  doubt,  an  officer.  He  is  not  a 
lackey. 

The  point  to  which  we  have  been  com- 
ing is  that  Mr.  McKinley  did  not  always 
clearly  see  this  serious  distinction.  The 
most  impressive  illustration  of  the  fact  is 
found  in  what  he  did  about  the  Philip- 
pines. On  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Manila  the  whole  American  people  lost 
its  head.  In  twenty-four  hours  our 
natural  fondness  for  something  big,'  and 
our  exultation  over  a  brilliant  naval  vic- 
tory, transformed  us  for  the  time  into  rav- 
ing maniacs.  We  were  going  to  be  a 
great  world  empire,  we  wanted  terri- 
tories, islands,  colonies,  anything.  If  the 
whole  of  Asia  had  been  offered  us,  we 
would  have  taken  it.  Away  with  all  the 
old  traditions !  Bother  the  Constitution ! 
Let  us  expand !  Now,  Mr.  McKinley  was 
by  nature  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
break  with  all  our  past  and  to  pitch  us 
headlong  into  complications  the  end  of 
which  no  human  being  can  foretell.  Yet 
he  did  it.  Why?  Because  he  held  his  ear 
close  to  the  ground  and  let  the  vociferation 
of  a  bellowing  mob  become  to  him  the 
voice  of  the  people,  which  is  the  voice  of 
God.  To-day,  who  wants  the  Philippines? 
Puerto  Rico  is  reasonably  ours  by  geo- 
graphical proximity.  Hawaii  was  always 
ours  in  a  sense,  and  it  is  a  very  small 
affair.  But  the  Philippines!  Americans 
are  sick  of  the  very  name;  and  yet  they 
are  ours  forever,  because  Mr.  McKinley 
held  his  ear  close  to  the  ground. 

This  belief  of  his  in  the  equal  sanctity 
of  every  popular  impulse  explains  the  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  of  his  political 
career.  These  inconsistencies  lay  in  his 
action,  but  not  in  his  fundamental  theory. 
He  wished  to  serve  the  people,  and  if  the 
people  chose  to  veer  from  one  view  to  an- 
other, then  the  people  and  not  he  were 
answerable  for  it  all.  This  was  a  consist- 
ent theory;  but  the  fact  that  he  held  it 
takes  him  out  of  the  category  of  true 
statesmanship.  For  a  statesman  of  the 
first  rank  makes  up  his  mind  upon  cer- 
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tain  questions  once  for  all,  and  having 
done  so,  he  remains  true  to  his  convic- 
tions. He  may  tack  and  seem  at  times  to 
take  another  course,  but  you  will  always 
find  him  in  the  end  still  sweeping  toward 
the  goal.  Thus,  President  Garfield  was 
by  study  and  conviction  a  Free  Trader, 
though  in  1880  he  was  for  the  time  the 
leader  of  the  party  of  Protection.  Yet  he 
had  not  changed.  He  never  once  re- 
tracted his  ringing  assertion,  made  years 
before  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"I  am  for  the  kind  of  Protection  which  in 
the  end  leads  to  Free  Trade."  He  be- 
lieved in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Free 
Trade,  and  he  looked  upon  Protection  as 
at  the  most  a  mere  expedient.  But  with 
Mr.  McKinley  the  case  was  different.  He 
was  a  High  Protectionist  for  many  years 
because  his  constituents  and  his  party 
favoured  High  Protection.  In  igoi  he 
advocated  a  limited  Free  Trade  because 
the  people  had  begun  to  veer  around  that 
way.  Take  this  famous  passage  from  his 
Buffalo  speech : 

"We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security 
that  we  can  forever  sell  everything  and  buy 
little  or  nothing.  .  .  .  A  system  which 
provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  is 
manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and 
healthy  growth  of  our  export  trade." 

Most  wise;  most  statesmanlike.  But 
how  would  these  sentences  have  sounded 
to  the  McKinley  of  1890  or  even  of  1896. 
the  McKinley  of  the  Chinese  Wall  and  of 
the  McKinley  Bill  ?  Would  he  not  have 
said  that  they  were  economic  heresies  of 
the  rankest  sort? 

Take,  again,  the  silver  question,  re- 
garding which  the  present  writer  may  be 
pardoned  for  relating  a  personal  experi- 
ence. In  1890  I  was  editing  an  encyclo- 
paedia and  had  caused  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  McKinley  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  The  sketch  when  finished  was 
sent  to  him  for  any  correction  or  revision 
that  he  might  desire  to  make.  Now,  a 
short  time  before  he  had  been  making 
many  speeches  in  favour  of  "doing  some- 
thing for  silver."  As  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  had  voted 
for  the  so-called  Sherman  Silver  Act 
which,  three  years  later,  nearly  wrecked 
the  business  of  the  country  and  the  repeal 
of  which  President  Cleveland  had  to 
wring  from  Congress  by  force  majeure. 
In  the  biography,  therefore,  these  matters 


of  public  record  were  noted  in  the  briefest 
possible  way ;  but  when  Mr.  McKinley  re- 
turned the  proof,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
struck  out  all  mention  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion. Why?  Evidently  because  he  felt 
that  he  might  soon  have  occasion  to  alter 
his  attitude  very  radically. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  McKin- 
ley clung  to  his  advocacy  of  silver  for  a 
remarkably  long  time.  From  1890  to 
1896  he  probably  did  a  great  deal  that  in- 
directly helped  to  strengthen  Mr.  Bryan's 
cause.  The  main  difference  between  the 
two  men  at  this  time  was  that  Mr.  Bryan 
came  out  boldly  as  an  advocate  of  free 
silver,  while  Mr.  McKinley  used  the  more 
discreet  yet  substantially  identical  phrase 
"bimetallism,"  just  as  in  his  Buffalo 
speech  he  veiled  his  partial  conversion  to 
a  species  of  Free  Trade  by  giving  it  the 
tactful  name  of  "reciprocity."  It  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  even  after  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley had  been  nominated  in  1896  he 
shrunk  from  declaring  that  "honest 
money"  was  understood  by  him  to  mean 
gold  monometallism.  He  hoped  to  fight 
the  campaign  of  that  year  upon  the 
single  question  of  the  tariff;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  issue  had  been  absolutely 
forced  upon  him  that  at  last  he  gave  up 
his  "bimetallism,"  and  took  the  stand 
which  President  Cleveland  had  taken 
long  before. 

These  facts  by  no  means  indicate  that 
Mr.  McKinley  was  weak  or  inconsistent. 
They  mean  simply  that  his  fundamental 
position  was  one  of  compliance  with 
whatever  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  popular 
will.  He  changed  his  views  whenever  he 
became  convinced  that  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  had  changed;  for  he  regarded 
this  to  be  the  duty  of  a  statesman.  It  was 
not  a  very  lofty  view,  but  it  was  at  least 
an  intelligible  one;  and  it  explains  his 
whole  political  career.  It  is  strange  that 
he  was  so  often  and  so  absurdly  misun- 
derstood. The  failure  to  understand  him 
was  responsible  for  a  singular  incongru- 
ity in  many  of  the  estimates  formed  by 
otherwise  intelligent  men  regarding  his 
character.  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
for  instance,  used  to  speak  of  him  at  one 
time  as  "gelatinous,"  and  at  another  as 
unfeeling  and  implacable.  I  remember 
having  seen  in  a  single  issue  of  that  paper 
one  column  devoted  to  ridicule  of  Mr. 
McKinley  for  being  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  his  advisers,  and  another 
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column  devoted  to  denunciation  of  him 
for  being  a  sort  of  political  ogre,  relent- 
lessly crushing  out  the  liberties  of  an  in- 
nocent people  in  seas  of  blood.  Now  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious  that  he  could  not 
very  well  have  been  at  once  a  puppet  and 
a  stern  dictator;  and  it  is  clear  enough 
that  he  was  really  neither.  He  was  not  a 
weak  man;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
he  a  man  of  iron.  He  could  be  firm 
enough  in  matters  when  his  mind  had 
been  made  up.  Witness  his  manly  inde- 
pendence in  retaining  Commissioner 
Evans  in  the  Pension  Office  despite  the 
venal  clamouring  of  innumerable  "old  sol- 
diers." But  in  the  main,  and  in  matters 
of  high  policy,  he  conscientiously  believed 
that  he  must  shape  his  action  in  accord- 
ance with  his  party's  needs  and  wishes; 
and  this,  in  fact,  he  did.  For  the  rest,  his 
statesmanship  was  often  far  from  bril- 
liant. A  more  sagacious  President,  for 
instance,  would  not  have  allowed  himself 
to  say  that  it  was  our  "plain  duty"  to  give 
to  Puerto  Rico  unrestricted  privileges  of 
trade  with  the  United  States ;  or  else,  hav- 
ing said  so,  he  would  have  made  his  Con- 
gress say  so  too.  A  stronger  party  leader 
would  not  have  negotiated  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  only  to  see  it  almost 
contemptuously  rejected  by  a  Senate  of 
which  his  own  party  had  entire  control. 

Such,  then,  was  William  McKinley  as  a 
man  and  as  a  statesman.  His  place  in  his- 
tory will  be  greater  than  that  of  greater 
men,  because  it  was  his  fortune  to  hold 
office  at  a  time  when  the  events  oc- 
curred which  made  his  presidency  epoch- 
making.     For  the  war  with  Spain  Mr. 


McKinley  deserves  neither  praise  nor 
blame.  The  conflict  had  been  inevitable 
ever  since  the  Cubans  rose  in  1868  against 
the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and  since  Spanish 
soldiers  shot  down  the  crew  of  the  Vir- 

f  mills  at  Santiago.  From  that  moment 
pain  and  the  United  States  were  like 
two  locomotives  heading  toward  each 
other  upon  a  single  track.  Their  meet- 
ing could  not  be  avoided.  The  moment 
of  the  crash  was  one  to  be  determined  by 
pure  chance.  But  because  that  moment 
came  when  President  McKinley  was  in 
power,  and  because  the  consequences  of 
it  have  been  so  far-reaching  as  to  trans- 
form the  whole  genius  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  years  of  his  administration 
must  always  be  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  student  of  American  his- 
tory. 

He  died  at  an  hour  that  was  friendly  to 
his  fame.  A  foreign  war  had  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  our  arms.  The  American 
Republic  had  at  last  assumed  its  place 
among  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth. 
Political  bitterness  had  spent  itself  in  the 
electoral  contest  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  there  had  succeeded  the  lull  which 
brings  with  it  good  will  and  tolerance. 
Extraordinary  material  prosperity  had 
enriched  the  nation,  so  that  men  will  at 
some  future  day  look  back  upon  these 
years  as  to  a  sort  of  golden  age.  And 
finally,  the  tragic  ending  of  a  useful, 
honourable  life  stirs  all  the  chords  of 
human  sympathy,  and  seems  to  throw 
upon  that  life  itself  the  pathos  and  the 
splendour  of  a  consecration. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


CRITICS  AND  READERS 


Even  in  a  matter  so  seemingly  external 
as  style — for  is  not  style  the  dress  of 
thought? — how  easy  it  is  to  note  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mighty  men  of  the  past 
upon  the  workers  of  our  own  time.  Take 
so  great  a  master  as  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, for  instance,  given  to  preciosity, 
as  all  will  admit,  no  less  than  Walter 
Pater  himself:  is  it  not  manifest  that  the 
study  of  Emerson,  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
and  Montaigne  gave  him  the  exquisite 
form  of  his  essays — the  taste  for  search- 
ing and  recondite  thought,  for  quaint  and 
contemplative  humour,  for  apt  and  tell- 
ing illustration? 


The  oracular  profundity  of  the  Con- 
cord sage,  utterly  devoid  of  humour, 
and  proceeding  by  great  leaps  from 
thought  to  thought  with  apparent  incon- 
secutiveness,  the  Scottish  writer  caught 
the  method  of,  but  missed  its  madness, 
drilling  it  into  ease  and  grace,  lighting  it 
with  the  torches  of  the  Bacchantes,  and 
thrilling  it  with  their  flying  feet  and  open 
bosoms. 

The  long,  involved  sentences  of  the 
Hydriotabhia  and  the  Religto  Medici,  in- 
stinct with  a  sombre  and  grandiose 
music,  but  ill  adapted  to  the  hurry  of  the 
modern  mind,  he  chastened    into  more 
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rapid  arrangements,  without  losing  the 
grace  of  the  measured  step  or  the  rare 
humour  of  an  amused  pessimism  in  the 
very  charm  with  which  the  quaint  imagi- 
nation of  Sir  Thomas  invests  the  funer- 
al pomp  as  he  marches  to  the  grave  of 
mighty  civilisations. 

The  careless  looseness  of  the  glorious 
old  causeur  of  Bordeaux  he  caught  up 
into  ordered  symmetry,  marching  his 
squadrons  of  luminous  expression  in 
stately  array,  yet  forgetting  neither  the 
shrewd  common  sense  of  the  baggage- 
train  nor  the  enlivening  canteen  of  the 
vivandiere. 

It  is  too  crude  a  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ter to  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  critic  is 
looking  for  faults,  the  reader  for  beau- 
ties. This  is  true  in  a  measure.  But  the 
nobler  order  of  critics  are  even  more 
eager  to  find  beauties  than  blemishes. 
Perhaps,  it  would  be  just  to  say  that, 
while  the  reader's  sole  motive  is  enjoy- 
ment, the  critic's  pleasure  is  blended  with 
the  imperative  desire  to  judge  the  work 
by  his  theory  of  art.  Were  he  a  master 
critic,  his  motive  would  be  stated  in  other 
terms :  it  would  be  the  desire  to  recognise 
art,  if  the  work  had  it,  and  the  determi- 
nation to  account  for  that  art  and  pene- 
trate to  the  sources  of  it,  whether  it  ac- 
corded with  his  preconceived  theory  or 
not. 

But  there  are  few  master  critics ;  and 
my  disquisition  takes  into  account  only 
the  critic  a  little  above  the  average  and 
the  reader  of  like  capacity. 

The  true  artist  in  words  is,  of  course, 
glad  to  have  readers.  But  it  must  rejoice 
his  heart  infinitely  more  to  find  here  and 
there  among  his  critics  a  few  at  least  who 
appreciate  his  art  and  know  how  to  point 
the  lawless  flock  of  readers  to  the  causes 
of  the  pleasure  they  receive,  giving  at  the 
same  time  to  that  pleasure  the  stamp  of  a 
just  and  valid  approval.  How  gratified 
Stevenson  would  have  been,  had  the  ex- 
quisite character-painting,  the  delicate 
comedy,  verging  sometimes  on  pain,  as  in 
the  ripest  work  of  Moliere,  and  the  idyl- 
lic charm  of  its  closing  scenes,  been  rec- 
ognised by  the  contemporary  critics  of 
Prince  Otto!  But  to  this  day  far  infe- 
rior work,  such  as  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  takes  precedence  of  this  master- 
piece. 

If,  then,  the  critic  were  infallible — but 
even  that  exceptionally  wise  one  just  sig- 


nalised as  a  possible  phenomenon  is  not 
always  so — he  must  be  reckoned  on  the 
stronger  side  as  compared  with  the  army 
of  readers;  indeed,  the  author  must  then 
regard  him  as  in  himself  an  army  with 
banners.  But  the  reader  is  subject  to 
moods,  and  the  book  which  to-day  is  as 
honey  in  his  mouth  will,  mayhap,  to-mor- 
row be  like  ashes  upon  the  tongue.  Does 
not  the  same  perverse  chance  wait  upon 
the  critic?  He  is  no  god,  that  his  judg- 
ment should  hold  while  the  thing  palls 
upon  his  taste.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  may  be  times  when  As  You  Like  It 
seems  to  him  tedious  and  Comus  unmusi- 
cal ;  times  when  he  ought  to  be  asleep,  or 
when  his  heart  has  been  wrenched.  Why 
should  you  press  upon  his  notice  at  such 
a  time  Richard  Carvel  or  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gcrac  or  The  Battle  of  the  Strong/  If 
you  knew  his  mood,  you  were  surely  mad 
to  ask  him  to  ascend  and  sit  in  the  prae- 
tor's chair.  He  is  no  fit  judge  whose  ear 
is  shut,  or  is  attuned  to  bitter  melodies. 
It  may  be  that,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously  he  takes  account  of  no 
word  of  what  is  written. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  perplexing 
consideration  of  all:  how  few  are  there 
among  the  readers  of  the  books  who  also 
read  the  critics!  And  then,  again,  how 
few  are  the  readers  of  the  critics  who 
read  the  books  I  Some  are  content  to  ab- 
sorb the  judgments  that  have  been  pro- 
nounced and  to  pass  them  on  to  others, 
caring  nothing  for  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  party  arraigned  or  the  cor- 
pus delicti.  How  many  times  have  I  not 
recognised  by  the  terms  in  which  they 
mentioned  them,  that  certain  persons 
have  taken  the  erroneous  accounts  that 
text-books  give  of  the  Arcadia  and  of  the 
Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  and  have  been 
unjust  to  Sidney  and  Cervantes  I  Some 
take  their  pleasure  out  of  the  books,  and 
care  not  a  bawbee  for  anybody's  opinion 
about  them. 

Nothing  was  more  likely  to  convince 
them  of  the  futility  of  most  latter-day 
criticism  than  the  vogue  of  a  brilliant 
pessimist  like  Thomas  Hardy  with  critics 
as  well  as  with  readers,  while  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  his  admirers  were  silent 
about  The  Maid  of  Sker.  In  the  case  of 
Lorna  Doone  the  public  did  not  wait  for 
the  critics — at  least,  the  public  in  this 
country.  All  the  world  understands  a 
love  story ;  we  can  all  appreciate  historic 
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portraiture;  and  we  have  all  long  since 
learned  to  enjoy  effective  descriptions  of 
nature.  But,  unless  humour  be  very 
broad,  the  common  mass  of  mankind 
have  no  relish  for  it;  indeed,  they  do  not 
perceive  it  at  all.  I  have  long  been  sat- 
isfied that  it  was  the  sensational  element 
in  Trilby,  not  its  humour  nor  its  wit,  that 
made  its  immense  popularity.  Now,  if 
the  critics  had  not  fallen  of  late,  one  and 
all — no,  let  me  except  Maurice  Thomp- 


son— under  the  delusion  that  selection 
from  the  commonplace  or  else  from  the 
painful,  the  horrible  and  the  loathsome  is 
alone  art,  they  would  have  welcomed  the 
perennial  stream  of  humour  in  The  Maid 
of  Sker  with  joy,  and  would  have  ex- 
tolled Blackmore  to  the  skies  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  with  which  they  greeted 
the  advent  of  Lorna  Doone. 

Charles  Woodward  Hutson. 


DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH 


England  has  already  sent  us  two  plays 
which  ran  enormously  on  the  other 
side.  A  Message  from  Mars  has  a 
novel  story,  odd  and  lively  scenes,  and 
clever  lines,  and  it  introduces  in  Mr. 
Charles  Hawtrey  one  of  the  most  finished 
English  comedians,  a  man  whose  subdued 
methods,  whose  insinuating  humour, 
frank  and  at  the  same  time  quiet,  and 
whose  perfection  in  everydetail  which  he 
attempts  must  excite  the  lover  of  artistic 
acting.  He  does  everything  in  such  a 
flowing  and  unemphatic  manner  that  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  how  sufficient  and  how 
harmonious  it  all  is.  The  other  English 
success  is  The  Second  in  Command. 
Captain  Marshall,  who  has  for  a  long 
time  worked  privately  at  play-writing, 
has  sprung  upon  the  world  all  at  once  as 
a  most  surprising  expert  in  the  produc- 
tion of  what  the  world  wishes.  The  best 
of  his  so  far  ( The  Shades  of  Night)  is 
the  least  popular.  The  Second  in  Com- 
mand shows  his  ability  to  tell  a  story  and 
touch  the  sympathetic  emotions,  but  it 
leaves  one  nothing  to  take  home.  Senti- 
ment holds  almost  the  entire  field  in  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  season.  A  man  who 
can  tell  a  story  so  that  the  attention  never 
flags  and  at  the  same  time  give  large  doses 
of  the  pathetic  and  the  sympathetic,  end- 
ing in  bliss,  supplies  a  steady  and  volu- 
minous demand;  but  one  who  does  not 
care  for  his  heart  interest  in  a  military 
setting  has  only  to  cross  the  street  and  he 
may  wallow  comfortably  in  Scotch  sen- 
sibility, slightly  mitigated  by  Scotch  hu- 
mour. Those  who  enjoyed  Ian  Mac- 
laren's  stories  will  be  pleased  with  the 
drama  made  out  of  them  by  James  Mac- 


Arthur  and  Augustus  Thomas,  and  those 
who  found  the  book  too  generously  sweet- 
ened must  expect  fully  as  much  sugar  in 
the  play.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that 
neither  the  weepier  side  of  the  Scottish 
nature  is  what  our  friend  seeks,  nor  yet 
the  self-sacrificing  hero  of  The  Second 
in  Command.  Before  these  lines  are  in 
print  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to  stroll 
a  few  blocks  south  and  inspect  The  Forest 
Lovers,  where  he  might  have  found, 
again,  what  ought  to  please  those  who 
like  the  book.  Mr.  Hewlett  is  not  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  obviously  enough,  but  the 
novel  is  written  with  literary  skill,  al- 
though, perhaps,  without  great  sincerity. 
The  play  is  as  nearly  just  to  the  novel 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Life 
seems  to  me  too  valuable  and  too  short 
for  much  novel  reading,  but  when  dram- 
atisations are  imminent  I  try  to  read  the 
original  story.  The  Forest  Lovers  inter- 
ested me  enough  to  make  me  wonder  how 
much  was  due  to  the  rarity  of  such 
dissipation,  so,  in  order  to  have  a  stand- 
ard, I.  re-read  Ivanhoe.  It  is  not  fair  to 
measure  all  things  by  the  greatest  of  their 
kind,  but  it  is  steadying  sometimes,  in  the 
midst  of  our  prolific  printing,  to  realise 
that  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  edu- 
cated world,  extending  over  several  lives, 
is  a  hard  court  from  which  to  make  a 
successful  appeal.  The  old  books  are  the 
best  books,  because  it  takes  time  to  select 
the  one  or  the  several  men  in  a  generation 
who  have  the  right  to  immortality.  Yes, 
everybody  knows  that  the  old  books  are 
the  best,  but  how  few  New  Yorkers  act 
upon  their  knowledge  1  How  many  hours 
do  they  waste  on  long  volumes  tnanufac- 
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tured  to  meet  the  whims  of  the  hour. 
How  many  men  and  women  have  read 
half  a  dozen  novels  on  American  history 
in  the  last  three  years,  and  gained  noth- 
ing, and  killed  some  of  the  short  time  that 
is  allotted  to  them ! 

The  opening  of  the  Manhattan  Theatre, 
made  over  with  much  taste,  is  an  im- 
portant event,  especially  in  view  of  the 
conditions  illustrated  in  this  article;  but 
the  play  chosen,  Miranda  of  the  Balcony, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  romantic  school, 
interesting  or  pleasing  part  of  the  time, 
but  meaningless,  and  noticeable  mainly 
for  the  admirable  stage  management 
and  the  consequently  excellent  acting 
of  the  company.  Mrs.  Fiske  is  not  at  her 
best  in  slight  parts.  She  finds  in  this  role 
one  or  two  opportunities  for  her  gifts, 
but  much  of  the  time  relies  on  a  certain 
staccato  vivacity,  which  becomes  notice- 
able enough  to  be  an  encumbering  man- 
nerism in  plays  which  do  not  put  her  upon 
her  mettle.  There  have  been  still  other 
romantic  plays  in  abundance — the  line 
promises  to  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 
doom.  Two  Don  Cassars  have  swashed 
away  with  various  faults  and  merits,  and 
another  is  threatened — a  just  tribute  to 
the  exciting  and  stimulating  old  plot ;  for 
a  good  plot  is  not  picked  up  every  year, 
and  it  is  wise  to  use  the  old  ones,  and 
profitable  to  give  them  new  titles  and  affix 
to  them  the  names  of  struggling  young 
dramatists.  Two  of  the  new  romantic 
dramas  have  entered  the  region  of  poetry, 
Lovelace  is  the  work  of  a  young  man, 
and  it  contained  real  beauty,  mixed  with 
errors  of  construction  which  limited  the 
success  of  the  play  more  even  than  did  its 
pathetic  ending.  In  Lovelace  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Irving  proved  again  what  was 
shown  by  Peter  the  Great  and  Godefrey 
and  Yolande,  that  he  is  no  mediocrity,  like 
many  more  popular  writers,  but  a  man  of 
strength,  culture  and  imagination,  who 
by  proper  effort  might  conceivably  at 
any  time  produce  a  series  of  master- 
pieces. Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Loftus, 
both  of  whom,  through  a  mistake  of 
stage  management  in  seeking  power 
through  noise,  were  vociferously  unpleas- 
ant in  places,  showed  throughout  that 
they  are  two  among  the  few  actors  in 
this  country  who  know  how  to  express 
the  fine  emotions,  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  and  spiritual  elevation  needed 
wherever  drama  is  married  to  poetry.    In 


the  play  which  followed,  If  I  Were  King, 
they  showed  the  same  good  qualities 
without  the  faults,  Mr.  Sothern  acting 
with  the  gentleness  and  buoyancy  which 
characterise  his  best  manner,  and  Miss 
Loftus  with  a  steady  command  over  the 
technical  methods  which  now  support  her 
natural  poetic  gifts.  The  piece  is  a  four- 
act  romance  by  Justin  Huntley  McCar- 
thy, and  it  too  is  concerned  with  a  poet, 
Francois  Villon,  whose  mixed  character, 
poetic,  bold,  efficient  and  criminal,  is 
made  the  centre  of  a  play  which  has  an 
interesting  plot  and  strongly  dramatic 
scenes,  but  which  differs  still  more  from 
most  romantic  drama  of  the  day  in  con- 
taining real  characters  and  in  being  writ- 
ten in  language  to  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  listen.  An  actress  new  to  America, 
although  American,  Miss  Suzanne  Shel- 
don, did  a  charming  piece  of  work  in  the 
most  original  and  effective  character  in 
the  play,  and  George  Wilson's  Louis  XI. 
was  a  droll  and  simple  creation,  well 
done,  and  making  an  interesting  contrast 
to  the  much  greater  study  of  the  king 
which  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  about  to  give 
at  the  Lyceum.  It  is  comforting  to 
have  a  successful  romantic  drama  tend 
toward  poetry  instead  of  toward  melo- 
drama, as  so  many  of  them  do,  and  the 
choice  of  poets  as  subjects  (Tom  Moore 
has  been  represented  also  lately,  not  to 
recall  Cyrano,  who  started  the  fashion) 
is  a  sign  that  the  public  is  not  without  its 
literary  interests.  //  /  Were  King  has 
the  stage  qualities  which  make  popularity 
and  the  literary  graces  which  please  the 
few,  and  it  contains  some  poems  of  un- 
usual charm.  In  these  worthier  qualities 
it  stands  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  novel - 
made  concoctions  which  furnish  most  of 
our  contemporary  stage  romances. 

Most  of  the  unmistakably  successful  pro- 
ductions, however,  commercially,  of  the 
season,  have  been  of  a  very  different  qual- 
ity, and  more  or  less  of  a  kind — David 
Warfield  in  The  Auctioneer,  the  Russell 
Brothers  and  Weber  and  Fields  in  their 
characteristic  medleys — which  shows  that 
this  species  of  humour  meets  a  national 
demand.  It  is  crude,  often  inane,  but 
sometimes  racy  and  penetrating.  David 
Warfield  last  year  was  only  a  member  of 
the  large  stock  company  at  Weber  and 
Fields,  and  now  he,  acting  his  usual  Jew 
with  his  usual  thoroughness,  is  packing 
the  theatre.    Such  comedy,  and  musical 
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farce,  like  Fiorodora,  seeni  to  meet  the 
largest  demand.  I  have  not  seen,  since 
the  season,  opened  one  drama  of  really 
great  power  in  English.  Mag  da  was 
brilliantly  played  at  the  Irving  Place,  and 
it  seemed  again  as  successful  an  example 
of  the  species  of  recent  drama  to  which  it 
belongs  as  could  be  found.  One  play,  on 
a  far  higher  plane,  a  masterpiece  by  a 
genius,  was  acted  by  the  poor  and  ob- 


scure Jews  of  the  Bowery,  and  for  three 
acts  it  was  little  better  than  a  burlesque ; 
but  comparative  fidelity  to  the  text  in  the 
last  two,  and  the  powerful,  tragic  acting 
of  Jacob  Adler  enabled  this  uneven  per- 
formance of  Tolstoy's  Dominion  of  Dark- 
ness to  arouse  higher  and  worthier  feel- 
ings than  any  of  the  better  executed  noth- 
ings of  the  day. 

Norman  Hapgood. 


THE    BOOKMAN'S   LETTER-BOX 


A  Harvard  graduate  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing from  Salem,  Massachusetts: 

To  the  Letter-Box  :  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
sec  such  a  literary  authority  as  yourself  com- 
ing out  in  favour  of  pronouncing  "none"  as  it 
is  spelled.  This  is  supported  by  the  couplet 
from  "Lochinvar's  Ride"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  which  he  rhymes  "none"  with  "alone." 

II. 

From  Exeter,  New  Hampshire : 

Eiiitor  or  the  Letter- Box:  Two  of  your 
October  correspondents  (II.  and  VII.)  ques- 
tion expressions  that  are  in  good  use,  but  make 
the  too  common  blunder  of  saying  "I  would 
like"  to  do  something.  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  correct  this  misuse  of  "would"? 

J.  A.  T. 

Several  years  ago  we  stirred  up  this 
whole  question  of  "shall"  and  "will"  and 
"should"  and  "would."  Some  of  our 
older  subscribers  will  no  doubt  recollect 
the  lively  time  that  followed.  Finally, 
some  one  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject and  then  we  stopped.  We  are  afraid 
that  even  the  educated  will  never  quite 
universally  get  these  usages  properly  de- 
fined and  understood. 

III. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a  cor- 
respondent living  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, deserves  a  place  here;  and  we  re- 
spectfully commend  its  criticisms  to  Miss 
Frances  Weston  Carruth : 


Editor  of  the  Letter-Box  :  Believing  that 
you  wilt  be  glad  to  have  corrected  errors  that 
have  been  palmed  off  on  you  by  an  imaginative 
contributor,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  mistakes  in  the  article  on  Barbara 
Frietchie  appearing  in  the  July  number  of  your 
valuable  periodical. 

It  is  entirely  wrong  to  represent  the  Con- 
federate soldiers  as  having  jeered  at  and  in- 
sulted Barbara  Frietchie.  So  wholly  unfounded 
is  such  a  view  that  it  must  have  been  drawn 
entirely  from  the  writer's  fancy,  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  known  that  she  was  treated  by  them 
with  great  respect  even  when  she  drove  them 
from  her  porch  almost  as  she  would  have  done 
common  loafers.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
she  was  some  ninety-five  years  old,  and  only 
the  most  brutal  men  would  have  shown  any 
discourtesy.  Again,  while  the  Union  soldiers 
did  crowd  enthusiastically  about  her,  there  was 
no  movement  whatever  to  raise  her  aloft 

Also,  as  to  there  being  no  monument  over 
her  grave,  that  lament  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
as  she  chose  herself  the  simple  stone  now  over 
her  grave.  She  was  of  a  most  retiring  nature, 
and  nothing  would  have  been  more  abhorrent 
to  her  than  to  make  her  character  or  life  a  mat- 
ter of  public  notoriety.  She  lived  in  a  plain, 
simple  sphere,  and  would  be  highly  indignant 
if  she  knew  how  she  bad  been  drawn  into 
literature.  Hence  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  her 
memory  that  only  the  strict  truth  should  be 

From  her  advanced  age  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  rush  out  on  any  occasion,  nor  did  she 
wave  the  flag  all  day. 

I  am  all  the  more  interested  in  the  nutter 
because  of  connection  with  her  by  marriage, 
and  for  this  reason  besides  I  have  a  good  op- 
portunity of  learning  what  really  happened. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  now  alive  who 
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were  in  a  position  to  know  all  the  details.  One 
of  these,  Mrs.  Abbott,  who  is  best  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  is  mentioned  in  your  pages. 
She  has  several  times  given  an  exact  narrative 
of  the  incident,  once  last  year  in  print,  but  still 
it  appears  distorted,  even  against  the  best  in- 


IV. 

It  is  our  general  rule  not  to  print  the 
name  of  any  correspondent  without  his 
or  her  leave.  We  are  going  to  break  the 
rule  for  once ;  because  we  think  that  when 
a  person  does  something  clever  and 
amusing  he  ought  to  receive  full  credit 
for  it. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  17. 
Dear  Sir:     In  the  article  published  in  the 
September   Bookman   00  "The  Alien  News- 
papers of  New  York"  why  did  the  writer  omit 
the  Evening  Posit 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Nicols. 

V. 

The  Henry  Altemus  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia send  us  a  bit  of  verse  clipped 
from  a  local  paper  published  in  Hazel 
Green,  Kentucky.  The  Henry  Altemus 
Company  say : 

Dear  Sir  :  Kindly  note  the  enclosed.  Should 
it  not  have  a  wider  circulation  than  the  col- 
umns of  the  Hazel  Green  Herald  are  likely  to 
afford, it? 

Not  at  all. 


The  following'  inquiry  comes  to  us  un- 
dated : 

Dear  Sir:  Would  you  kindly  publish  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Bookman  the  titles  of 
five  good  works  of  fiction  which  treat  of  the 
times  of  Frederick  the  Great? 

(il  Frederick  the  Great  and  His 
Family.  By  Louisa  Muhlbach  (Clara 
Mundt). 

(2)  Berlin  and  Sans  Souci.  By  Louisa 
Muhlbach  (Clara  Mundt). 

(3)  Die  Soldaien  Friedrichs  des  Gros- 
sen.    By  Julius  von  Wickede. 


(4)  Friedrich  der  Grosse.  By  E.  H. 
Von  Dec! en  roth. 

(5)  Maria  Theresia  und  Ihre  Zeit.  By 
Edouard  Duller. 

We  might  add  J.  S.  C.  Abbot's  History 
of  the  Great,  which,  though  it  purports  to 
be  history,  is  pretty  good  fiction. 

VII. 

Two  ladies  up  in  Alexandria  Bay,  New 
York,  send  us  a  letter  which  we  don't 
feel  called  upon  to  answer  because  it  was 
not  elicited  by  anything  that  we  wrote 
ourselves.  We  merely  state  casually  that 
the  author  of  the  article  criticised  is  a 


Editor  of  The  Bookman's  Letter-Box  : 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  read  the  article  in  the 
September  Bookman  on  woman  as  "The  Nov- 
elist's Deadliest  Friend."  We  thought  i(  very 
interesting.  We  freely  admit,  in  agreement 
with  it,  that  man  probably  has  merits  in  which 
we  women  are  lacking — we  think  it  stands  to 
reason.  The  converse,  however,  stands  to 
reason  as  well,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
a  mind,  however  brilliant,  which  sees  but  one 
side  of  a  question,  as  in  this,  has  a  judgment 
to  be  a  little  distrusted.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, greatly  troubled  about  our  sex. 

As  for  man  as  man,  we  make  no  complaint 
of  him  (indeed,  we  rather  like  him),  but  as  to 
man  as  treated  in  the  article  mentioned,  we 
venture  one  remark : 

It  is  stated  there  as  an  instance  of  the  higher 
self-sacrifice,  that  man,  in  contradistinction  to 
woman,  will  "sacrifice  his  family  to  an  idea;" 
but  we  find  it  evidently  implied  in  what  fol- 
lows as  regards  his  sufferance  of  the  novel's 
supposed  deterioration  that  he  will  sacrifice  an 
idea  to  his  pocket — unless,  indeed,  we  fall  back 
on  the  solution  that  he  is  lacking  in  stamina. 
It  may  be  true  that  woman  has  dictated  to 
him  to  the  detriment  of  his  art  in  fiction — 
we  do  not  argue  the  point — but  let  us  hope 
that  in  yielding  to  her  supremacy  he  may  some- 
times have  had  nobler  reasons  for  it  than  love 
of  money  or  a  lack  of  backbone. 

Two  of  Us. 

VIII. 

Our  esteemed  correspondents  are  gen- 
erally so  unanimous  in  their  assaults  up- 
on us  that  it  gives  us  a  comfortable  little 
satisfied  feeling  to  see  them  at  rare  inter- 
vals   falling    out    among    themselves. 
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Therefore,  when  we  received  this  letter 
from  Kansas  City,  a  bland  smile  stole 
over  our  countenance : 

Dear  Letter  Box  :  In  your  August  number 
"Modesty"  from  Pittsburg  says,  "an  exception 
is  taken  to  the  rule  (all  rules  have  them ; 
therefore,  there  are  none  technically  speaking)  " 
and  so  on.  If  "Modesty"  had  hidden  himself 
a  little  longer  he  might  have  avoided  showing 
that  he  bad  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
saying  "the  exception  proves  the  rule."  It 
means,  as  I  understand  it,  not  that  all  rules 
have  exceptions,  but  that  when  a  rule  has  an 
exception  its  accuracy  is  tested  thus  and  found 
wanting.  The  exception  proves  or  "tests"  the 
accuracy  of  the  rule. 

IX. 

A  somewhat  unsophisticated  gentleman 
writes  to  us  from  Bergen,  New  York. 
His  sentiments  are  friendly,  but  through 
them  runs  a  note  of  pain.  He  tells  us  that 
he  does  not  like  the  way  in  which  we  spell. 
He  has  his  copies  of  The  Bookman 
bound,  but  he  says  that  whenever  he  con- 
sults them  our  spelling  is  to  him  "a  con- 
stant annoyance."  He  stood  this  for  a 
long  time;  but  now  he  has  found  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Sunday  School  Times  which 
strongly  favours  his  kind  of  spelling  and 
opposes  ours.  He  has  therefore  clipped 
out  the  article,  and  with  a  thrill  of 
triumph  has  sent  it  to  us  for  our  careful 
study.  He  ends  his  letter  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark : 

I  hope  this  clipping  from  the  Sunday  School 
Times  will  cause  a  change  in  your  spelling. 

This  gentleman  evidently  doesn't  know 
us  very  well. 


The  lady  up  in  South  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  with  whom  we  have  been 
holding  little  colloquies  during  the  past 
three  months,  replies  to  our  last  com- 
munication as  follows : 

After  reading  your  answer  to  me  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  I  quite  understand  your  reason 
for  replying  to  me  in  the  way  you  did  at  first 
As  you  have  now  really  answered  ray  original 
question  while  pretending  not  to,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  complain  of,  and,  in  fact,  I  thank  you 
very  much. 

We  like  this  lady. 

XI. 

Quite  a  long  letter  has  come  to  us  from 
a  subscriber  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  simply 
publish  the  final  paragraph : 

Do  you  ever  realise  that  the  emanations  of 
human  thought  are  never  isolated  and  ab- 
stracted so  that  they  stand  without  the  univer- 
sal consciousness,  but  that  instead  they  form 
one  endless  continuity  whereby  through  all  the 
phases  of  literature,  whether  primitive  or 
whether  typical  of  high  aesthetic  cultivation, 
tbey  are  united  by  what  is  perhaps  a  subcon- 
scious but  nevertheless  an  inherent  and  per- 
sistent striving  after  the  complete  and  perfect 
expression  of  what  is  best  in  the  human  heart 
and  intellect?    Do  you  ever  think  of  this? 

Yes,  sometimes.  By  the  way,  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  it  will  be  about  time  for 
buckwheat  cakes. 


LITERARY   LONDON 


There  are  practically  but  two  new  books 
before  the  public  at  the  present  moment — 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  novel  The  Eternal  City 
and  Lucas  Malet's  History  of  Sir  Richard 
Calmady.  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  book  has  not 
been  discussed  as  The  Christian  was.  It 
has  not  been  the  theme  of  sermons,  and 
the  criticisms  in  the  press  have  been  less 
lively  than  they  were  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Caine's  last  book.     The  general  view  is 


that  the  work,  while  manifestly  the  result 
of  great  and  conscientious  effort,  lacks  in 
living  interest.  Notwithstanding,  the  sale 
continues  very  good,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  first  English  edition  of  one 
hundred  thousand  copies  will  be  disposed 
of.  In  a  letter  before  me  Mr,  Hall  Caine 
endeavours  to  define  the  teaching  of  his 
novel.  He  declares  that  nearly  all  Rossi's 
theories  will  be  found  in  the  published 
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writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini.  His  view  of 
life  is  not  Communism,  for  it  recognises 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  individual 
effort  and  reward.  It  is  not  Socialism 
according  to  any  system  yet  formulated 
for  the  world;  neither  is  it  Anarchism, 
for  it  denounces  violence  as  a  means  of 
removing  the  evils  of  existence.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  sums  up  his  practical  message  for 
the  present  hour  and  moment  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1.  That  we  should  try  to  bring  the 
land  back  to  the  real  (as  well  as  the  nomi- 
nal) possession  of  the  state. 

2.  That  we  should  try  to  nationalise  all 
capital  in  the  industries  (such  as  rail- 
ways) which  are  the  absolute  necessities 
of  the  whole  people. 

3.  That  we  should  try  to  settle  inter- 
national differences  as  we  settle  individ- 
ual ones,  by  an  appeal  to  the  arbitration 
of  a  court. 

4.  That  we  should  never  forget  that 
the  same  morality  which  is  binding  upon 
us  as  men  is  binding  upon  us  as  nations, 
and,  therefore,  we  should  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  establish  conscription. 

5.  That  whatever  our  view  of  the 
necessity  of  defensive  warfare  we  should 
see  that  aggressive  warfare  is  contrary  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ. 

6.  That  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  good 
as  politics  as  well  as  good  as  religion,  and 
that  the  worst  anomalies  of  modern  life 
come  by  the  fact  that  while  as  individuals 
we  try  to  be  Christian  men,  as  nations  we 
are  too  often  content  to  behave  as  bar- 
barians. 

Lucas  Malet's  new  book  has  started 
much  more  quietly,  but  in  the  end  it  is 
sure  to  have  an  immense  circulation,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  books  that  nobody  will 
read  without  talking  about  it,  and  talking 
is  the  most  efficient  form  of  advertising. 
It  is,  besides,  undeniably  a  work  of  great 
power,  of  profound  and  painful  interest, 
a  book  to  which  the  whole  thought  and 
study  of  years  have  been  devoted  by  an 
artist  who  is  very  nearly  a  genius,  it  not 
quite.  The  critics,  as  a  rule,  have  gone 
astray  in  describing  the  subject  of  the 
novel.  It  is  not  the  story  of  a  sickly  or 
deformed  person.  Of  such  stories  there 
are  not  a  few  examples.  It  is  the  history 
of  a  monster,  for  Sir  Richard  Calmady  is 
a  monster,  whatever  may  be  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  head  and  trunk.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  very  gravest  questions 


are  immediately  raised,  questions  which 
must  be  left  to  wise  and  instructed  medi- 
cal men.  The  great  freedom  of  expres- 
sion which  the  writer  has  allowed  herself 
has  raised  many  protests,  but  Lucas 
Malet  has  no  doubt  considered  all  such 
questions  in  advance,  and  has  done  her 
best  to  answer  them  conscientiously. 
There  is  no  moral  in  the  book  that  I  can 
see  except  that  even  a  man  who  is  a  mon- 
ster may  be  able  to  win  the  love  of  a 
woman  who  is  young,  rich,  clever,  beau- 
tiful, good  and  sound.  It  may  be  so, 
doubtless  it  is  so,  but  strange  and  terrible 
as  some  parts  of  the  history  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Calmady  are,  might  not  the  second 
part  be  still  more  terrible  if  it  were  writ- 
ten with  the  same  unshrinking  firmness 
and  wealth  of  detail  as  Lucas  Malet  has 
given  to  the  first  part?  But  I  am  tres- 
passing on  the  province  of  your  critics. 
The  fact  which  stands  out  is  that  Lucas 
Malet,  whose  recent  books  created  little 
impression,  has  now  definitely  impressed 
herself  on  the  popular  mind.  Even  The 
Wages  of  Sin,  successful  as  it  was,  did 
not  come  near  the  achievement  of  Sir 
Richard  Calmady.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see 
Lucas  Malet  reaching  an  equal  triumph 
with  a  subject  less  unique,  less  painful. 

I  have  meant  for  some  time  to  make 
note  of  the  increasing  tendency  of  Eng- 
lish'publishers  to  go  in  for  reprints  of 
standard  non-copyright  works.  It  is  well 
recognised  that  no  firm  can  hope  to  estab- 
lish itself  permanently  on  new  fiction. 
There  may  be  in  some  years  a  great  profit, 
if  a  new  author  has  what  is  called  a  boom ; 
but  this  cannot  be  safely  counted  on,  and 
the  failures  must  be  placed  against  the 
successes.  Among  six-shilling  novels 
even  by  authors  of  good  repute  the  num- 
ber of  failures  is  innumerable.  Many 
novels  well  reviewed  and  written  by  ex- 
perienced authors  do  not  get  beyond  their 
five  hundred  copies.  The  publisher  has 
no  hope  in  the  remainder  trade.  An  or- 
dinary novel  six  months  old  is  almost 
quite  unsalable.  Then  the  demands  made 
by  authors'  agents  are  more  and  more 
exacting.  The  agents  probably  cannot 
help  themselves,  for  the  authors  are 
anxious  to  have  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible, and  there  are  always  publishers 
who  would  take  books  by  authors  of  re- 
pute even  though  they  know  they  must 
lose  by  them.  The  aim  is  steadily  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  a  popular  author,  even 
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although  there  may  be  no  increase,  but 
the  reverse,  in  the  sale  of  his  works.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  other  branches  of  publishing  receive 
increased  attention,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  reprinting,  judiciously  and  tastefully 
done,  generally  brings  a  profit,  not  a  large 
profit,  but  a  steady  profit.  There  is  still 
much  to  do  in  the  matter  of  reprinting. 
I  hear  of  many  new  editions,  but  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  ground  is  quite 
covered. 

How  many  writers  of  serial  stories  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  magazines?  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  Kith  of  the  Riskti 
raised  the  circulation  of  Cassell's  Maga- 
zine by  thirty  thousand.  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle's  new  Sherlock  Holmes  story  in 
the  Strand  is  having  an  immense  popu- 
larity. On  the  other  hand  I  hear  of  two 
other  very  popular  novelists  who  received 
large  prices  for  the  serial  rights  of  their 
stories,  and  without  touching  the  sales  of 
the  periodicals  in  any  way.  This  is  an 
old  story.  One  of  the  boldest  things  done 
in  the  way  of  serialising  was  George 
Smith's  purchase  of  Romola  for  the 
Comhill  Magazine.  Romola  sent  the  sale 
down  by  10,000  copies  at  once,  but  I  be- 
lieve before  it  was  finished  the  decrease 
amounted  to  several  thousands  more.  But 
speaking  generally,  I  should  say  that 
much  depends  upon  the  magazine.  The 
popular  sixpenny  magazines  are  so  like 
each  other  that  a  famous  novelist  will  de- 
termine the  choice.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  novelist,  however  famous,  will  send 
up  the  circulation  of  a  high-priced  and 
old-fashioned  periodical. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  whole  sub- 


ject of  serial  writing  and  publication 
needs  to  be  reconsidered.  Nowadays  the 
editor  of  an  important  magazine  buys  a 
couple  of  years  ahead  a  novel  which  he 
has  never  seen,  which  is  not  even  written. 
The  author  has  no  thought  of  the  serial 
publication  in  his  mind.  His  whole  aim 
is  to  make  the  story  as  a  whole  as  good  as 
he  can.  When  the  editor  gets  the  story 
he  divides  it  into  so  many  parts,  and  it 
naturally  happens  that  as  a  rule  he  breaks 
off  each  month  at  the  wrong  point.  A 
serial  ought  to  close  at  each  instalment 
with  something  to  provoke  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader  for  the  next  number.  The 
penny  periodicals,  which  in  this  country 
circulate  so  largely,  do  not  allow  their 
serial  writers  to  keep  much  ahead.  All 
they  ask  for  is  a  few  instalments  which 
the  editor  goes  over,  suggesting  here  and 
there,  and  taking  great  pains  to  secure 
an  effective  curtain  for  each  issue.  He 
watches  the  effect  on  the  circulation.  If 
the  readers  are  captivated,  he  goes  on 
with  the  story  as  long  as  possible.  I  know 
one  lady  who  has  had  great  success  in 
this  way.  She  was  so  successful  with 
one  of  her  serials  that  the  editor  made 
her  continue  it  for  nearly  three  years.  As 
the  competition  between  magazines  in- 
creases it  will  be  more  and  more  appar- 
ent that  a  good  exciting  serial  must  do 
much  for  prosperity,  and  editors  will  not 
be  content  to  go  on  as  they  have  been  do- 
ing. How  far  authors  may  be  willing  to 
meet  them  I  do  not  know.  So  far  the 
serial  publication  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's 
new  story  has  been  most  admirably  and 
skilfully  adjusted. 

W.  Robertson  Nicott. 


LITERARY    PARIS 


Literature  occupies  such  an  important 
place  in  French  society  that  even  such  an 
absolutely  political  event  as  the  last  visit 
of  the  Russian  Emperor  could  not  pass 
off  without  its  literary  side.  One  of  the 
most  pleasant  functions  of  the  Russian 
Majesties'  stay  in  the  pretty  provincial 
town  of  Compiegne  was  a  gala  per- 
formance in  the  theatre  of  the  chateau 
made  famous  by  the  receptions  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
The  performance  was  ushered  in  by  a 
kind  of  prologue,  recited  by  a  nymph, 


Mademoiselle  Bartet,  of  the  Theatre 
Francais.  The  lines  spoken  by  her  me- 
lodious voice  had  been  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  no  less  a  person  than  the  author 
of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  L'Aiglon. 
Edmond  Rostand,  moreover,  was  not  the 
only  Academician  who  attended  the  fes- 
tivities. Paul  Hervieu  was  there,  and 
also,  of  course,  Jules  Qaretie.  The  The- 
atre Francais  could  not  go  without  its 
administrateur.  Gabriel  Hanotaux  also 
was  there  in  his  character  of  former  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Paul  Des- 
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chanel  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

But  all  these  honours  do  not  prevent 
the  Academy  from  being  in  trouble  with 
the  authorities.  It  has  happened  more  than 
once  before ;  time  and  again  the  Academy 
has  been  at  loggerheads  with  the  govern- 
ment. But  it  has  never  been  in  such  a 
curious  quandary  as  now,  and  over  a  very 
small  affair.  Its  trouble  is  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  An  inquisitive  member 
of  that  influential  body  discovered  in  the 
budget  of  the  Academy  an  appropriation 
of  10,300  francs  voted  year  after  year  for 
the  commission  in  charge  of  the  Histori- 
cal Dictionary  of  the  French  Language, 
over  which  the  Academy  is  supposed  to 
be  at  work  since  the  year  1778.  The  in- 
quisitive member  also  discovered  that 
work  on  the  dictionary  was  given  up 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  Academy 
has  therefore  been  requested,  as  respect- 
fully as  is  becoming  in  addressing  the 
Old  Lady — as  the  illustrious  body  is  often 
called — to  state  what  was  done  year  after 
year  with  the  10,300  francs.  The  Acad- 
emy thereupon  looked  sadly  offended. 
Was  it  supposed  that  the  funds  voted  by 
the  Parliament  were  in  any  way  misused? 
"Oh,  no !"  the  Committee  answers.  "We 
have  no  such  idea.  We  only  want  to  know 
what  you  are  using  the  money  for,  and  its 
real  use  will  be  stated  in  the  budget,  in- 
stead of  the  supposititious  use  mentioned 
for  a  score  of  years."  Why  the  Academy 
does  not  state  the  facts  frankly  nobody 
seems  to  know,  and  the  public  wonders 
what  is  done  with  the  now  famous  10,300 
francs. 

From  the  Academy  to  Paul  de  Kock  is 
a  long  way.  For  certainly  there  never 
was  in  the  whole  line  of  French  writers 
one  man  who  was  surer  of  never  being  an 
Academician  than  the  facetious  author  of 
La  Laitiere  de  Montfermeil  and  La 
Pucelle  de  Belleville.  Not  only  were  the 
peculiar  subjects  he  treated  an  obstacle  to 
such  an  honour,  but  the  style  of  Paul  de 
Kock  is  certainly  the  most  incongruous 
combination  that  ever  was  put  together 
in  printer's  ink.  He,  however,  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  public  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Academy's  trouble  with  the 
French  Deputies.  He  has  just  had  his 
monument  unveiled  on  the  public  square 
of  the  little  town  of  Romainville,  near 


Paris,  which  he  was  very  fond  of  visiting 
and  where  the  scene  of  some  of  his  droll- 
est stories  is  laid.  An  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, Jules  Rouff,  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  revival  of  interest  in  Paul  de  Kock 
to  issue  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  bis 
complete  works,  which  had  not  been  read 
very  much  of  late. 

Paulo  maiora  canamus !  La  Revue  de 
Paris  publishes  a  curious  essay  of  Victor 
Hugo  on  taste,  Le  Go&t.  It  will  be  part 
of  the  volume  of  his  posthumous  work 
which  is  soon  to  appear  under  the  title  of 
Post-S criptum.  It  will  consist  entirely 
of  prose,  but  will  be  followed  by  a  last 
volume  of  poetry,  Derniere  Gerbe,  which 
Paul  Meurice  solemnly  declares  will  be 
the  concluding  volume  of  the  great  poet's 
complete  works.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  it  appear  on  the  booksellers' 
stalls  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Hugo's  birth,  February  26,  1902. 

I  shall,  moreover,  this  time  mention 
more  books  about  to  appear  in  a  more  or 
less  distant  future  than  books  already 
published.  The  men  of  letters  have  been 
this  summer  more  given  to  the  use  of  the 
pen  than  to  reading  printers'  proofs.  A 
few  interesting  books  have,  however,  ap- 
peared. I  must  mention  first  the  very 
entertaining  but  perhaps  not  equally 
trustworthy  volume  of  recollections 
about  President  Faure,  put  together, 
under  an  assumed  name,  by  a  writer  in 
whom  everybody  agrees  to  recognise  a 
journalist  who  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of 
notoriety  at  the  time  of  the  Boulangist 
propaganda,  M.  Mermeix.  Recollections 
also,  and  about  as  reliable  as  Mer- 
meix's  book,  the  sixth  volume  of  £milc 
Ollivier's  L* Empire  Liberal,  which  deals 
with  the  events  of  1863  and  1864.  An- 
other book  of  souvenirs  must  be  men- 
tioned, too,  dealing  with  a  more  recent 
period  than  either  of  the  foregoing :  it  is 
H.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche's  Souvenirs  de  la 
Guerre  du  Transvaal.  The  author  was 
one  of  the  French  volunteers  who  fought 
with  Villebois-Mareuil  for  the  cause  of 
the  South  African  Republic. 

With  Senator  Joseph  Fabre  we  have  to 
go  somewhat  further  back,  to  the  elev- 
enth century.  I  have  had  occasion,  about 
two  years  ago,  to  mention  the  admirable 
metrical  translation  of  La  Chanson  de 
Roland,  which  he  was  then  publishing  in 
La  Revue  Bleue.    The  work,  thoroughly 
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revised  by  him,  and  enriched  with  intro- 
ductions and  appendixes,  has  just  ap- 
peared in  book  form. 

Another  modernised  mediaeval  work 
will  be  no  less  welcome  than  the  grand 
Carolingian  epic;  it  is  the  famous  Mys- 
the  de  la  Passion  of  Arnoul  Greban.  The 
editors  or  translators  are  Messrs.  Gailly 
de  Taurines  and  L.  de  la  Tourrasse. 

Those  who  prefer  classical  antiquity  to 
the  Middle  Ages  will  turn  to  a  new  book 
on  Cicero,  Ciciron  Orateur,  by  Professor 
Victor  Cucheval,  and  others  who  want  to 
go  even  further  back,  to  the  times  that 
preceded  the  dawn  of  history,  will  read 
the  work  of  another  professor,  M.  Louis 
Leger,  La  Mythologie  Slave,  An  in- 
teresting volume,  dealing  with  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  consists  of  letters  ex- 
changed between  the  dispossessed  king 
of  Poland,  Stanislas  Leczinsky,  and  his 
daughter  Marie,  wife  of  Louis  XV.  The 
editor  is  M.  Pierre  Boye\  I  shall  men- 
tion also  the  fifth  volume  of  Sarcey's 
Quarante  Ans  de  Tki&tre;  Madame 
Therese  Bentzon's  Questions  Ameri- 
catnes,  a  collection  of  articles  which  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  French  public  to 
Hamlin  Garland ;  two  amusing  little  col- 
lections of  provincial  sketches,  La  Galerie 
d'utt  Sous  prifet  by  Paul  Mimande,  and 
Le  Pays  de  titular,  by  Franc- Nohain ; 
and  finally  a  beautiful  volume  of  impres- 
sions of  travel,  Charles  Diehl's  En  Med- 
tterranie.  I  must  not  omit  to  state  also 
that  La  Grande  Encychpidie  is  at  last 
nearing  completion.  A  new  volume  has 
just  appeared,  and  the  next  one  will  be 
the  last.  The  publication  of  the  work 
will  have  lasted  not  far  from  twenty 
years. 

A  great  many  volumes  of  real  interest 
will  be  out  soon.  I  begin  with  the  novels. 
Paul  Adam,  whose  volume  La  Force  gave 
such  a  vivid  picture  of  French  society 
during  the  period  of  the  Directoire  and 
the  beginning  of  Napoleon's  reign,  pre- 
pares a  new  volume  of  the  same  kind, 
L'Etifant  d'Austerlits.  If  it  should  mark 
as  great  a  progress  on  its  predecessor  as 
its  predecessor  did  on  Paul  Adam's  for- 
mer works,  it  will  place  its  author  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  living  French  novelists. 
The  Margueritte  brothers  are  about  to 
publish  their  third  volume  on  the  war  of 


1870.  The  title,  Les  Braves  Gens,  recalls 
the  admiring  exclamation  of  King  Will- 
iam on  seeing  the  magnificent  cavalry 
charge  led  by  General  Margueritte  on  the 
battle  field  of  Sedan,  "Die  brave  Leutel" 
This  volume  will  be  followed  by  La 
Commune,  which  will  conclude  the  series. 
Maurice  Maindron  will  give  a  sequel  to 
his  very  successful  Saint-Cendre,  Mon- 
sieur de  CItrambon.  Paul  Bourget  also 
is  at  work  on  a  new  novel  for  La  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes;  but  he  attaches  a 
much  greater  importance  to  another  vol- 
ume which  he  is  preparing,  Balzac.  We 
are  to  have  also  a  volume  on  Stendhal,  a 
really  authoritative  biography.  It  will  be 
due  to  the  pen  of  the  painstaking  Arthur 
Chaquet. 

The  historians  are  still  busy  with 
Napoleon,  with  his  beginnings  and  his 
end.  Albert  Vandal  has  nearly  completed 
a  work,  of  which  chapters  have  appeared 
already  in  Le  Correspondant  and  La 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  L'Avenement 
de  Bonaparte,  while  Henri  Houssaye  is 
hard  at  work  on  the  third  volume  of  his 
1815,  which  takes  up  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  after  Waterloo. 

Among  the  poets,  Jacques  Normand 
promises  a  volume  of  verse  to  appear 
shortly,  Visions  Sinceres. 

I  end  with  the  dramatic  writers,  leav- 
ing out  Rostand,  whose  Le  Thi&tre  may 
not  be  ready  for  quite  a  while  yet.  But 
at  least  four  among  the  playwrights  who 
have  a  right  to  be  considered  from  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view  have  plays  almost 
ready  to  go  into  rehearsals ;  they  are  Paul 
Hervieu,  with  L'Enigme;  Maurice  Don- 
nay  with  La  Bascule;  Abel  Hermant  with 
L'Archiduc  Paul;  and  Georges  de  Porto- 
Riche  with  Un  Homme  LSger.  Theat- 
rical managers  are  not  in  danger  of 
having  to  close  their  doors  for  lack  of 
new  plays. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  article  the 
forthcoming  visit  to  this  country  of 
Professor  Leopold  Mabilleau.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  land  about  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary and  to  lecture  in  New  York  some 
time  in  February.  Hugues  le  Roux,  the 
Hyde  lecturer  of  1902,  will  arrive  when 
Mabilleau  is  about  to  sail  back  for 
Europe. 

Adolphe  Cohn, 


A  CHRONICLE  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES 

September  io  to  October  io. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  NEW  YORK 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October  the 
political  campaign  for  the  control  of  Greater 
New  York  for  the  two  years  commencing 
January  i,  1902,  had  gathered  into  definite 
currents  and  channels.  To  obvious  appearance, 
and  lending  the  matter  a  spectacular,  senti- 
mental and  humanitarian  interest,  the  cam- 
paign was  one  to  wrest  the  city  from  the  com- 
pact and  merciless  organisation  which  had 
already,  barring  intermittent  periods  of  defeat 
or  of  virtue,  feted  itself  on  the  city's  finances 
for  close  on  a  hundred  years.  Inwardly  and 
from  the  organisers'  standpoint,  the  campaign 
represented  one  of  the  several  but  not  numer- 
ous occasions  on  which  the  power  of  public 
sentiment  had  been  sufficient  to  weld  together 
as  on  an  anvil  the  incongruous  and  discord- 
ant political  elements  agreeing  only  in  hostility 
to  Tammany  Hall. 

On  September  ?7,  after  a  long  series  of  con- 
ferences, not  altogether  harmonious,  the  vari- 
ous Anti-Tammany  bodies  informed  Mr.  Seth 
Low,  Independent  Republican,  President  of 
Columbia  University  and  twice  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  that  their  constituents  would  unit- 
edly support  him  for  the  mayoralty.  This 
nomination  Mr.  Low  formally  accepted  on 
October  4.  Tammany,  in  the  meantime,  on 
October  3,  nominated  for  mayor  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Shepard,  an  Independent  Democrat. 
Thereby  a  curious  situation  was  brought  about 
For  in  the  municipal  campaign  of  1807  the 
Citizens'  Union  and  the  Republican  machine 
had  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  and  had 
nominated  separate  tickets.  Mr.  Low,  as  can- 
didate of  the  Citizens'  Union,  had  received  Mr. 
Shepard's  cordial  support,  and  both  gentlemen 
had  expressed  their  hostility  to  the  methods 
alike  of  the  Republican  machine  and  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  Now  one  of  those  gentlemen  was 
the  candidate  of  a  fusion  ticket  in  which  the 
Republican  machine  was  interested,  and  the 
other  was  the  candidate  of  Tammany  itself. 
And  the  situation  was  the  odder  because  both 
candidates  were  admittedly  of  absolute  integ- 
rity and  of  large  ability,  desirous  only  of  giv- 
ing the  city  an  honest  and  efficient  government. 
So  far  as  Mr.  Low  was  concerned,  the  facts 
appeared  to  be  that,  without  Republican  aid,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  defeat  Tammany;  and 


that  the  Republicans  had  been  given  just  as  lit- 
tle place  on  the  ticket  as  would  secure  their 
co-operation.  Mr.  Shepard's  explanation  was 
more  laborious,  for  the  other  nominees  on  his 
ticket  were  Tammany  men  throughout,  and  it 
appeared  impossible  that  he  would  be  able,  if 
opposed  by  all  his  official  colleagues,  to  steer 
the  administration  in  paths  of  righteousness. 
As  mayor,  Mr.  Shepard  might  indeed  appoint 
and  remove  the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  city 
departments,  but  the  elective  officials  he  could 
not  affect  Under  the  new  city  charter,  passed 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  April,  the  govern- 
ing power  of  New  York  is  centralised  in  eight 
officials,  of  whom  the  Mayor  is  one.  The 
other  seven  are  the  Presidents  of  the  five 
Boroughs  into  which  New  York  is  divided. 
the  Comptroller,  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  Each  of  these  has  large  and  un- 
disputed individual  authority:  the  first  five 
over  the  extensive  improvements  carried  on  in 
their  Boroughs ;  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  over  legislation  and  ordinances;  and 
the  Comptroller,  over  city  finances.  Together, 
the  eight  constitute  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment — by  far  the  most  important 
body  in  the  city — whose  sanction  is  necessary  to 
every  bond  issue  and  every  appropriation  of 
money.  In  this  Board  the  Mayor,  Comptroller, 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  have 
three  votes  each,  the  Presidents  of  the  Bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  two  votes 
each,  and  the  other  three  Borough  Presidents 
one  vote  each.  In  this  Board,  therefore,  control- 
ling over  $100,000,000  a  year,  Mr.  Shepard,  if 
elected,  would  have  3  votes  out  of  16,  and  the 
power  of  the  other  seven  officials,  whether  in 
the  Board  or  out  of  it,  he  could  in  no  way  fet- 
ter. 

But  from  what  might  be  termed  the  crim- 
inal side  of  city  administration,  Mr.  Shepard's 
position  was  even  more  untenable  than  from 
the  civil  side.  To  that  class,  larger  in  New 
York  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Western  world, 
who  live  by  their  wits  or  by  the  vices  of  their 
fellows,  the  District-Attorney  represents  the 
law  and  the  whole  law,  and  his  complaisance 
or  severity  gauges  the  measure  of  their  pros- 
perity. Now,  over  the  Tammany  nominee  for 
District- Attorney,  Mr.  Shepard  would  have  not 
the  slightest  jurisdiction,  and  without  that 
official's  assistance  and  initiative,  police  cor- 
ruption and  other  and  worse  evils,  bitterly 
complained  of  by  the  press,  could  not  be  cured. 
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So  far  as  concerned  their  individual  pro- 
grammes for  the  city's  welfare,  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  main  difference  between  the 
two  candidates  lay  in  their  differing  ability 
to  carry  out  their  programmes.  For  campaign 
purposes,  however,  each  was  able  to  find  se- 
rious objection  to  the  other,  precisely  as  Re- 
publican papers  in  1897  found  Mr.  Low  an 
impossible  candidate  because  Mr.  Piatt  was  at 
that  time  opposed  to  his  election.  For  cam- 
paign purposes  also  there  seems  small  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  unquestionable  evils  of  Tam- 
many rule  were  considerably  magnified.  Al- 
though "exposures"  followed  one  after  another 
during  the  entire  summer  and  autumn,  no  fis- 
cal corruption  of  any  magnitude  was  proven 
in  the  city  departments ;  while  exorbitant  sal- 
aries, useless  officers,  and  contracts  awarded 
by  favouritism  were  the  worst  harms  alleged. 
The  Police  Department,  indeed,  was  found  to 
be  engaged  in  the  most  vicious  sort  of  black- 
mailing business,  and  a  limit  upon  its  extent 
could  not  easily  be  placed.  While  practically 
the  entire  press  of  the  city  opposed  the  Tam- 
many nominees,  this  in  no  especial  way  indi- 
cated a  greater  sentiment  against  Tammany 
than  usual.  For  Tammany  has  never  courted 
the  press  or  cared  for  publicity,  but  has  con- 
sistently maintained  the  efficiency  of  its  or- 
ganisation through  silent  and  individual  pres- 


OTHER  STATE  AFFAIRS. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  processes  of  law  may 
TM<itkM  ',e  1,sed  so  as  to  nullify  by  de- 
le* Company,  lay  the  intent  of  the  law,  was 
given  on  October  2,  when  a  writ 
of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  granted  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  to  the  American  Ice  Company.  This 
company,  organised  in  1899  with  a  capitalisa- 
tion of  $36,945,100.  aroused  popular  indigna- 
tion everywhere  in  New  York  in  April,  1900, 
by  endeavouring  to  put  up  the  price  of  ice  to 
6b  cents  per  100  pounds,  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  over  the  market  rate.  The  increase  was 
defended  by  the  company  on  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  a  shortage  in  the  ice  crop  of  the 
Hudson  in  the  previous  winter.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  known  that  the  company  owned 
abundant  ice  in  storage  and  that,  in  any  event, 
artificial  ice  could  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  25  cents 
per  100  pounds.    At  the  instance  of  the  Attor- 


ney-General, proceedings  were  begun  against 
the  ice  company  under  the  Donnelly  Anti- 
Trust  law  of  1897,  and  in  May,  1900,  the  Su- 
preme Court  appointed  a  referee  with  power  to 
examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  company.  At  a 
special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  ap- 
pointment and  order  were  confirmed,  but  on 
November  20,  1900,  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  and 
vacated  the  order.  The  Attorney-General  then 
carried  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
the  meantime  popular  indignation  against  the 
company  had  subsided;  for  the  company  had 
reduced  the  price  of  ice  both  as  a  concession 
to  public  opinion  and  because  several  oppo- 
sition companies  had  been  organised.  Only 
the  "abstract"  question  therefore  remained  as 
to  whether  and  in  what  length  of  time  the  laws 
would  permit  the  squelching  or  at  least  the  ex- 
amination of  a  concern  formed  to  corner  one 
of  the  common  necessities  of  life.  In  a  de- 
cision handed  down  on  October  1,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  the  Donnelly  law,  consisting 
largely  of  a  codification  of  previously  existing 
anti-trust  laws,  was  valid,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceedings prescribed  by  it  were  also  valid.  But 
the  Court  on  the  following  day,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  ice  company,  granted  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ascertained  whether  the  company's  rights  and 
property  were  being  "taken  without  due 
process  of  law."  To  the  docket  at  Washing- 
ton, therefore,  the  case  was  removed,  there  to 
rest  pending  a  change  in  State  and  municipal 
administration  and  the  substitution  of  other 
business  in  the  public  mind.  Incidentally  also 
the  appeal  acted  as  a  stay  against  all  further 
proceedings  against  the  company. 
The  effort  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania generally  to  nominate  a 
T««  ttetom       reform  ticket  for  the  overthrow 

r..»7r.lZla  of  ,he  Quay  machine-  was  "- 
tended  by  marked  and  somewhat 
unexpected  success.  In  Philadelphia  the  so- 
called  Donnelly-Ryan  annex  of  the  Quay 
party,  a  small  but  compact  Democrat  contin- 
gent, refuted  blankly  to  combine  in  any  way 
with  the  Union  or  Reform  Party.  Thereupon 
ex-Governor  Pattison  on  September  36  re- 
signed membership  in  the  Donnelly-Ryan  as- 
sociation and  organised  another  Democratic 
Party,  pledged  to  unite  with  the  Reform  Party. 
In  the  State  at  large  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee had  decided  in  its  convention,  held  on 
August  15,  not  to  co-operate  with  the  Union 
Party,  but  to  nominate  a  separate  ticket.  Since 
that  time,  however,  so  great  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  public  sentiment  that  the  Demo- 
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crats  concluded  to  reconsider  their  action. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  letter  made  public 
on  October  8,  in  which  Andrew  J.  Palm,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  State  Treasurer, 
withdrew  in  favour  of  Elisha  A.  Coray,  the 
candidate  for  that  office  on  the  Unionist  ticket. 
The  platform  of  the  parties  thus  combined 
dwelt  solely  on  State  issues,  asserting  that  un- 
til a  fair  measure  of  honesty  and  efficiency  was 
secured  in  the  State  government,  ship  sub- 
sidies, protection,  and  other  national  questions 
concerned  the  voters  no  more  than  the  man  in 
the  moon.  The  machine,  combating  this  point 
of  view,  insisted  on  the  virtues  of  the  national 
administration,  asserted  roundly  that  Mr.  Quay 
and  his  friends  had  been  traduced  and  ma- 
ligned by  yellow  journals  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  in  Philadelphia  drew  especial 
attention  to  the  paper,  business  and  tempera- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker. 
At  a  special  election  held  in  Connecticut  on 
October  ?  it  was  voted  by  a 
Tfc*  large  majority  to  call  a  conven- 

SSSS.  *•  -J"-* ■■  ■•»■ <■ "- 

vise  the  State  Constitution 
adopted  in  1818.  This  antiquated  instrument 
provides,  as  stated  in  the  August  Bookman, 
for  representation  in  the  House  by  towns  in- 
stead of  by  population,  and  for  this  reason  the 
small  villages  were  strenuously  averse  to  its 
alteration.  In  deference  to  the  villagers,  the 
Legislature  which  enacted  that  the  question  of 
constitutional  revision  should  be  submitted  to 
the  electors,  provided  also  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  if  called,  should  consist 
of  one  delegate  from  each  town  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  constitution  adopted  should  in  no 
way  abridge  the  right  of  each  town  and  village 
to  be  represented  in  the  Legislature  by  at  least 
one  delegate  apiece.  Notwithstanding  these 
concessions,  the  towns  voted  almost  solidly 
against  the  Convention,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  equally  solid  affirmative  vote  of 
the  cities  that  the  proposal  was  carried. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Convention,  when  con- 
vened, will  probably  be  called  upon  to  make 
other  reforms  besides  that  in  representation. 
One  of  the  changes  discussed  is  to  require  a 
two-thirds  instead  of,  as  at  present,  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Legislature  to  override  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto;  another  is  to  do  away  with  the 
scandals  attendant  upon  legislative  nominations 
of  minor  judges  by  leaving  the  appointments 
to  the  Governor ;  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  counties 
and  municipalities  so  that  they  will  not  be 
obliged  to  keep  running  to  the  capital  for  all 
kinds  of  special  and  class  legislation. 


When  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  1901  voted 
lo  call  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
Tk*  Virginia  t'on>  lt  voted  also  that  if  the  re- 
CoBVftMlaa.  vised  constitution  was  com- 
pleted by  October  5,  the  Con- 
vention should  submit  the  constitution  to  the 
voters  for  ratification  on  November  5 ;  but  if 
the  constitution  was  not  then  completed  the 
next  Legislature  should  enact  such  measures  as 
it  deemed  proper  for  submitting  the  constitu- 
tion to  a  popular  vote.  The  constitution  was 
not  completed  on  October  5,  and  the  assertion 
was  then  made  that  the  Convention  had  been 
purposely  dilatory  in  order  that  the  Legislature 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  rescind  its  for- 
mer action  and  simply  proclaim  the  new  con- 
to  be  in  force.  The  ground  for  this 
lay  in  the  general  belief  that  the  Con- 
vention intended,  among  other  things,  to  de- 
stroy that  provision  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion, drawn  up  under  the  military  supervision 
of  the  reconstruction  days,  which  prescribed 
that  no  amendment  or  revision  should  ever  be 
made  which  in  any  way  abridged  the  equal 
rights  of  suffrage  of  blacks  and  whites.  Now, 
if  the  Convention  did  abridge  these  rights,  the 
whole  body  of  negroes  would  oppose  the  new 
constitution,  and  might  very  probably  defeat 
it  if  it  were  submitted  to  vote.  Although 
precedents  for  proclaiming  a  new  constitution 
might  be  found  in  recent  actions  of  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  and  though 
justification  for  this  was  perhaps  given  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  previous  constitutions 
had  been  impressed  upon  the  people,  Northern 
papers  considered  that  any  such  action  by  Vir- 
ginia would  be  "a  violation  of  every  written 
and  unwritten  law  of  justice,"  and  strongly 
criticised  and  counselled  the  Convention  in  ad- 
vance of  any  actions  by  that  body. 


THE  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

The  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate 
Th»  Eod  at  Workers  against  the  United 
in*  strike.  States  Steel  Corporation,  col- 
lapsed on  September  14.  By  the 
terms  of  settlement  granted  to  the  Union  on 
that  day,  the  scale  was  to  be  signed  for  the 
mills  of  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company 
that  had  been  previously  signed  lor,  and  for  two 
less  mills  of  the  Sheet  Steel  Company  and 
seven  less  of  the  Tin  Plate  Company  than  had 
before  been  union.     All  the  demands  of  the 
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association,  made  in  July,  when  the  trouble  was 
initiated,  for  the  unionisation  of  independent 
mills,  were  dropped  out  of  consideration.  The 
Union  was  content  to  save  the  skeleton  of  its 
organisation  from  the  wreckage  of  the  strike ; 
agreed  not  to  organise  or  grant  charters  to  any 
non-union  mills  of  the  Tin  Plate  Company, 
and  consented  that  the  corporation  might,  in 
its  discretion,  terminate  the  scale  in  any  of  its 
mills  or  companies  after  October,  1903.  In  his 
official  note  to  the  lodges,  on  September  24,  in- 
forming them  of  the  results  of  his  "nego- 
tiations," President  Shaffer  stated  that  the  ill 
results  of  the  strike  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  failure  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labour  to  give  promised  financial  aid,  to  the 
hostile  attitude  of  public  sentiment  and  the 
press,  and  to  the  desertion  from  the  cause  of 
hundreds  of  Amalgamated  men.  And  the 
president  intimated  what  was  already  well 
known,  that  the  union  was  split  in  pieces 
by  disaffection  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  strike,  and  that  its  ultimate  re- 
establishment  and  prosperity  was  a  matter  of 
great  doubt. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  conjecture 
had  been  rife  as  to  how  ad- 
versely  the  curtailment  of  the 
iron  and  steel  output  would 
affect  the  corporation's  finances. 
In  a  statement  issued  on  October  I  the  com- 
pany showed  that  its  earnings  for  the  six 
months  previous  were  $54,945,871,  and  that 
in  August,  when  the  strike  was  supposed  to 
have  been  most  effective,  the  earnings  were 
$9,810,880,  the  largest  for  any  single  month 
of  the  company's  existence.  After  making 
deductions  for  regular  dividends,  interest 
on  bonds,  sinking  funds  and  maintenance, 
there  would  still  remain  to  the  corporation 
¥12,336,742,  applicable  to  surplus  or  new  con- 
struction, as  the  Board  of  Directors  might 
decide.  In  accounting  for  this  unexpected 
statement,  financial  papers  pointed  out  that  the 
strike  had  reduced  the  normal  production  of 
the  corporation  by  not  more  than  one-seventh ; 
that  work  had  been  largely  transferred  from 
the  closed  mills  to  other  plants;  that  needed 
time  had  been  given  for  repairs,  alterations, 
and  adjustments;  that  the  surplus  product  on 
hand  had  been  sold  at  regular  or  advanced 
prices,  and  that,  what  was  more  important,  the 
wiping  out  of  the  surplus  product  would  prob- 
ably result  in  continued  high  prices  for  steel 
during  the  erftuing  year.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  said  that  the  report  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  corporation  would  al- 
ways be  able  to  pay  dividends  on  a  capitalisa- 


tion of  at  least  double  the  actual  value  of  its 
assets.  For  the  steel  business  was  of  an  essen- 
tially fluctuating  nature,  and  had,  within  the  last 
three  years,  swung  to  the  extreme  limit  of  pros- 
perity. Even  if  the  prosperity  continued  there 
was  no  proof  that  the  steel  corporation  would 
be  able  both  to  pay  regular  dividends  and  to 
lay  aside  large  sums  to  maintain  its  plants  in 
the  high  state  of  efficiency  necessary  to  insure 
the  avoidance  of  severe  competition.  Con- 
trariwise it  was  reported  that  various  exten- 
sive improvements  contemplated  in  the  Car- 
negie works  before  the  consolidation  and  esti- 
mated to  cost  some  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
had  been  abandoned. 


TRADE  MOVEMENTS. 

If  the  report  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  not 

to  be  considered  as  a  guarantee 

son  R«Mt     of    dividends    for    all    time    to 

industrial  th  t  report  was  at  je^ 

Combination!.      ,  .   ,  ,'  .  ,  . 

highly  satisfactory  when  com- 
pared with  those  made  about  the  same  time  by 
a  number  of  other  recently  formed  industrial 
combinations.  The  organisation  of  these  com- 
binations had  in  the  main  been  characterised  by 
abundant  over-capitalisation,  and  their  man- 
agement by  extreme  secrecy;  nevertheless,  it 
was  hoped,  if  not  believed,  that  they  would  pay 
regular  dividends  during  times  of  prosperity, 
and  the  value  of  their  stock  rose  accordingly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  remarked  by  a  conser- 
vative financial  journal,  "it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  condition  of  prosperity  so  remark- 
able as  to  permit  the  earnings  of  dividends"  on 
issues  of  common  stock  which  had  been 
watered  in  such  "a  shameless  and  reckless  man- 
ner." Of  the  companies  whose  statements 
were  unfavourable  may  be  mentioned  the 
American  Linseed  Company,  which  reported  a 
loss  of  nearly  $2,500,000  in  the  three  years  of  its 
existence  and  has  $31,190,000  of  stock  out- 
standing; the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, losing  over  $1,000,000  in  the  current 
year,  and  having  $47,497,900  capital ;  the  Rub- 
ber Goods  Company,  which  passed  dividends 
on  its  common  stock,  and  has  $21,615,200  out- 
standing; and  the  American  Smelting  and  Re- 
lining  Company,  capitalised  at  $54,800,000. 
When  the  prices  of  such  large  masses  of  stock 
declined,  the  whole  market  was  necessarily 
affected,  especially  as  the  banks  were  inclined 
to  discriminate  against  all  similar  stocks  as 
collateral. 
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irious  decline  than  any  of  these, 
however,  was  that  in  the  stock 
of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company.  This  corporation  was 
formed  on  April  27,  1899,  with  a 
directorate  largely  composed  of  Standard  Oil 
interests  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  gaining 
control  of  the  United  States  Copper  trade. 
On  the  strength  of  the  company's  director- 
ate and  of  the  company's  statement  that  it 
had  already  purchased  a  number  of  important 
copper  mines,  the  authorised  capital  of  $75,- 
000,000  was  subscribed  to  five  times  over. 
In  November,  1900,  the  company  stated  that  it 
had  added  to  its  holdings  and  was,  among 
other  things,  a  "large  owner"  in  the  Boston 
and  Montana  Copper  Company,  whose  stock 
was  then  quoted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $400. 
On  June  6,  1901,  the  Amalgamated  issued  $80,- 
000,000  more  of  stock  in  order  to  acquire  the 
Boston  and  Montana  Company  and  the  Butte 
and  Boston  Mining  Company.  Although  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  was  already  a 
''large  owner"  in  the  Boston  and  Montana 
Company,  the  additional  stock  issued  by  it  was 
just  sufficient  to  buy  every  share  of  the  Boston 
and  Montana  and  the  Butte  and  Boston  com- 
panies, at  rates  of  exchange  very  favourable  to 
the  shareholders  bought  out  On  September 
10,  the  directors  of  the  Amalgamated,  without 
vouchsafing  any  explanation,  announced  that 
the  dividend  on  the  stock  would  be  cut  from 
8  to  6  per  cent.  In  June  the  stock  had  touched 
130;  following  the  announcement  of  the  direc- 
tors it  dropped  to  85,  an  extreme  fluctuation  of 
45  points,  reducing  the  value  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock  by  $67,750,000. 

That  there  might  have  been  excellent  com- 
mercial reasons  leading  to  the  cut  in  dividends 
was  not  gainsaid.  Two  years  previous  there 
'  had  been  an  enormous  consumption  of  copper, 
and  the  price  of  the  metal  had  risen  to  16  or 
17  cents  a  pound.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1000,  Germany  alone  imported  from  the  United 
States  90,747  gross  tons.  Since  then  the  de- 
mand bad  slackened,  especially  from  Europe, 
so  that  in  the  first  half  of  1901,  Germany  im- 
ported only  50,027  tons.  In  the  meantime, 
production  was  steadily  continued  and  prices 
artificially  maintained  only  by  storing  up  a  large 
and  unsalable  surplus.  In  view  of  these  facts 
and  of  the  legal  battle  waging  between  the  an- 
tagonistic copper  interests  in  Montana,  any 
reasonable  explanation  by  the  directors  of  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  would  have 
been  readily  accepted.  But  the  directors  in- 
stead manipulated  a  blind  pool,  and,  aside  from 
the  meagre  statement  given  to  the  stock  ex- 


change, when  the  stocks  were  Hated,  kept  the 
public  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  status  of 
the  property.  The  public  therefore  naturally 
concluded  that  the  directors  were  averse,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  to  an  advance  in  copper 
stocks,  and  that  the  prestige  of  the  Standard 
Oil  directorate  afforded  small  guarantee  that 
investors  in  securities  under  their  control 
would  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

Toward  the  first  of  October  the  smoulder- 
ing differences  between  the 
Bwt  Sugar  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
s  T  t  P811*  *a^  tne  American  Beet- 
Sugar  Association  broke  out  in 
open  strife.  The  Beet-Sugar  Association,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sugar  Trust,  had  invaded  the 
Missouri  sugar  market  "with  a  proposition  so 
uncommercial,  so  unfair  and  so  unjust  to  other 
refiners  as  to  practically  drive  them  out  of  that 
territory."  The  essence  of  this  proposition  ap- 
peared to  consist  in  a  cut  rate  on  refined  beet 
sugar,  and  the  Sugar  Trust  was  so  impressed 
by  its  injustice  that  in  retaliation  refined  cane 
sugar  was  promptly  reduced  to  3.5  cents  per 
pound,  a  price  less  than  the  cost  to  the  Trust 
of  raw  sugar.  The  beet-sugar  men  asserted 
that  this  action  was  only  the  first  of  a  series 
planned  by  the  Trust  to  force  the  beet  men  to 
confine  themselves  to  growing  beet  sugar  and 
to  give  over  the  refining  of  it  to  the  Trust.  If, 
they  said,  the  Trust  succeeds  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  it  will  then  turn  its  attention  to  the 
beet  factories  in  Michigan  and  other  sections, 
and  by  the  power  of  concentrated  capital  crush 
put  successively  and  individually  the  beet-sugar 
producers  (refiners).  How  large  an  incentive 
the  Trust  could  find  for  such  an  attempt  might 
be  seen  from  the  increase  of  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  For  the  year 
1808-99  the  production  was  33,471  tons,  for  the 
year  1900-01  it  was  72,944  tons,  and  for  the 
year  1901-02  it  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  October  5  to  be  198,500  tons. 
It  was  significant  of  the  attitude  of  the  Trust 
in  this  matter,  that  when  the  question  raised 
by  Secretary  Gage  on  February  13,  as  to 
whether  or  not  Russia  should  pay  a  counter- 
railing  duty  on  sugar  imports  came  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  on  October  0  the 
Trust,  through  its  counsel,  promptly  argued  in 
the  negative.  This  was  a  square  reversal  of 
the  Trust's  position  in  April,  when  the  case  was 
heard  by  the  General  Appraisers.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  Trust  had  declared  for  free 
sugar  from  Cuba  in  order  to  equalise  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  beet-sugar  growers,  and  had 
added  to  its  capitalisation  so  as  to  invest  in 
West  Indian  sugar  properties.    Circumstances, 
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in  other  words,  had  dictated  a  policy  of  ; 
much  and  as  cheap  raw  sugar  as  possible. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Abdur  Rahman,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  died 
on  October  3,  having  held  in  his 
The  abni  of  hands  for  twenty  years  the  is- 
AfibanUtu.  sues  of  peace  and  war  between 
England  and  Russia  in  south- 
west Asia.  Afghanistan  is  a  bleak,  infertile 
country  hardly  200,000  square  miles  in  extent; 
but  through  the  passes  on  its  borders 
and  over  bad  roads  access  may  be  had  from 
Northern  India  to  Russian  Turkestan;  from 
the  Power  pushing  north  to  the  Power  push- 
ing south.  Both  Powers  covet  the  inter- 
vening territory,  and  before  1880  the  frequent 
tribal  wars,  dividing  the  land  into  hostile 
camps,  was  an  incentive  to  aggression  from 
without  But  this  was  largely  changed  with 
the  accession  of  Abdur  Rahman.  That  able 
and  arrogant  character  consolidated  and  uni- 
ted the  country,  dispensed  rough-and-ready 
justice  with  entire  assurance,  introduced  a 
system  of  irrigation  and  commerce,  established 
a  national  mint,  organised  an  efficient  stand- 
ing army  of  40,000  men,  started  up  cartridge 
and  ordnance  works  at  Kabul  to  make  him- 
self independent  of  foreign  supplies,  and  in 
general  gave  notice  to  those  concerned  that 
though  be  was,  in  his  own  phrase,  "a  poor 
goat"  standing  between  the  hungry  Bear  and 
the  growling  Lion,  he  was  equipped  with  both 
horns  and  heels,  and  withal  loved  life.  Russia 
described  the  Ameer's  course  as  one  of  "per- 
fidious ingratitude."  For  Abdur  had  lived  on 
Russian  soil,  a  recipient  of  Russian  bounty, 
from  his  banishment  from  Afghanistan  in  1868 
until  he  proclaimed  himself  dictator  twelve 
years  later.  But  if  Abdur  was  not  friendly  to 
the  Russians,  he  was  hardly  more  so  to  Eng- 
land, desiring  above  all  things  his  own  inde- 
pendence. He  did,  indeed,  conclude  a  desul- 
tory sort  of  treaty  with  the  English,  whereby 
they  paid  him  £160,000  annually  in  return  for 
his  promise  not  to  enter  into  foreign  relations 
with  any  other  Power.  But  this  promise  was 
quite  as  much  to  the  Ameer's  advantage  as  to 
England's.  When  Abdur  Rahman  died  Habib 
Ullah  Khan,  the  son  previously  designated  by 
Abdur,  and  who  was  England's  rather  than 
Russia's  choice  for  Ameer,  was  duly  pro- 
claimed Whether  or  not,  however,  the  son 
would  be  able  to  hold  together  hi*  factious 


countrymen  remained  to  be  seen.  The  Svet, 
one  of  the  important  Russian  papers,  advo- 
cated that,  pending  the  determination  of  this 
point,  and  until  Afghanistan  was  shown  to  be 
"completely  tranquillised,"  the  Russian  sol- 
diery should  occupy  Herat  and  perhaps  other 
places  in  the  country.  Of  Russia's  ability  to  do 
this  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  the  railroad 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  eastward  through  Rus- 
sian Turkestan  skirts  the  northern  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  and  approaches  Herat  within  sixty 
miles.  London  papers,  however,  considered 
that,  under  present  conditions,  Russia  would 
probably  be  too  diplomatic  to  intervene  to  re- 
store order  until  she  was  able  to  show  clearly 
that  disorder  had  been  incited.  But,  outside  of 
the  possibilities  of  disorder,  the  new  Ameer 
might  be  useful  to  Russia  if  he  would  permit 
her  to  place  a  little  railroad  line  in  the  coun- 
try. This  would  fill  a  long-felt  want  which 
the  old  Ameer's  studied  objection  to  through 
communication  had  hitherto  prevented. 

On  September  15  the  time  expired  within 
which,  according  to  bord  Kitch- 

Tn*  Lmc>      ener's  proclamation  of  August 

Atrlcu  War       7'  th*  B°"'S  WeI*  ">  **  entilled 

to  the  rights  of  belligerents. 
Thereafter,  since  the  English  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  seats  of  government  and  all  the 
fortified  places  of  the  late  South  African  Re- 
publics, the  Boer  leaders  who  Still  resisted  Eng- 
lish authority  were  to  be  considered  solely  as 
disaffected  individuals,  and  were  to  be  ban- 
ished forever  from  the  country.  The  proclama- 
tion, it  was  believed,  would  induce  many  Boers 
to  give  up  their  arms,  and  would  in  addition 
serve  general  notice  that  England  considered 
the  war  to  be  virtually  at  an  end.  As  events 
transpired,  however,  the  Boer  leaders  took  not 
the  slightest  note  of  the  proclamation;  and  the 
Boer  privates  who  were  also  to  be  punished  if 
they  did  not  surrender  by  having  the  cost  of 
maintaining  their  families  charged  up  to  their 
estates  were  already  so  poor  that  threats  of 
further  poverty  were  without  effect.  In  Europe, 
England  was  severely  criticised  for  denying 
belligerent  rights,  it  being  stated  that  the  rules 
of  war  clearly  allowed  them  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. This  opinion  was  strengthened 
when,  within  a  few  days  from  the  time  the 
proclamation  went  into  effect.  Lord  Kitchener 
was  obliged  to  report  a  number  of  "regrettable 
incidents"  in  which  British  detachments  had 
been  ambushed  and  captured.  How  disastrous 
the  whole  war  had  been  to  Great  Britain,  pro- 
portionately to  tbe  number  of  men  engaged, 
was  shown  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  on  September  17.     In  that  article 
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the  Boer  War  was  compared,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  the  Franco-Prussian  and  with  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  death  rate  of  English  soldiers 
in  the.  Boer  War  from  wounds  was  only 
slightly  larger  than  deaths  from  the  same 
cause  in  the  Civil  War,  while  deaths  from  both 
diseases  and  wounds  had  been  at  a  considerably 
lower  rate  in  the  Boer  War  than  in  either  the 
Franco- Prussian  or  the  Civil  War.  "The  gen- 
eral results,"  the  writer  added  paradoxically, 
"can  hardly  be  described  as  other  than  highly 
satisfactory." 
The  renewed  dissatisfaction  felt  in  England 

over  the  course  of  the  war  as 
The  BrltUta  a  ''esult  of  the  interminable 
War  Offtea.       "regrettable  instances"  reported 

by  Lord  Kitchener,  was  further 
emphasised  by  the  appointments  made  by  Mr. 
Brodrick,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  under 
the  new  scheme  for  army  reform  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  Accord- 
ing to  this  scheme,  the  army  at  home  was 
to  consist  of  six  army  corps,  of  which  three 
were  to  be  made  up  of  regulars,  fully  officered 
and  equipped  and  ready  at  any  time  for  im- 
mediate foreign  service.  In  these  three  corps 
was  to  reside  the  main  aggressive  military 
power  of  the  Empire  in  case  of  war,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  left  undone  to  bring  each 
corps,  as  a  unit  complete  in  itself,  up  to  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency.  So  much  being 
promised,  it  was  with  keen  chagrin  that  the 
press  received  the  announcement  that  there 
had  been  appointed  as  commanders  of  the  three 
army  corps,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
Sir  Redvers  Buller,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and 
the  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  for  obvious  reasons,  would  not  go  to 
the  front  in  case  of  war.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
was  physically  incapacitated  from  doing  so ; 
and  no  reasonable  person,  according  to  the 
English  papers,  supposed  that,  in  view  of  his 
war  record,  Sir  Redvers  Buller  would  again 
be  given  a  command.  Notwithstanding,  then, 
the  distinct  assertion  of  the  War  Office  that 
"no  general  should  henceforth  be  appointed 
on  the  peace  establishment  who  would  not  be 
fit  and  capable  to  undertake  his  command  in 
war  time,"  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  was  exceedingly  important  that  the  only 
three  effective  corps  in  the  army  should  be 
commanded  by  actual  generals,  the  whole  prin- 
ciple at  stake  in  the  long-discussed  Army  Re- 


form Bill  had  been  thrown  away  in  the  first 
appointments  made  under  it,  at  a  time  when 
the  South  African  war  was  still  dragging  on 
with  no  end  in  sight,  and  when  the  English 
army  was  the  butt  of  European  wit.  Against 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  the 
press  was  especially  clamorous,  both  because 
the  first  army  corps  was  the  most  important 
of  all  the  commands,  and  because  it  appeared 
from  the  official  despatches  of  Lord  Roberts 
that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had,  among  other 
things,  doubted  the  advisability  of  relieving 
Ladysmith  early  in  the  Boer  War.  In  a  speech 
on  October  10,  Lord  Buller,  by  practically  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  the  Ladysmith  charges, 
and  at  the  same  time  alleging  that  they  were 
of  small  account,  increased  tenfold  the 
strength  of  the  protest  against  himself. 

On   September    18,    Nicholas    II.,    the   Czar 

of   all    the    Ritssias.    landed    at 

TIm  Courtu y     Dunkirk     in     payment     of     his 

ol  Kings.  promise  to  visit  President  Lou- 
bet  and  the  French  Republic 
During  his  stay  in  the  country,  which  lasted 
until  September  22,  he  witnessed  a  naval  dis- 
play and  a  spectacular  parade  of  150,000 
troops,  both  gotten  up  for  his  pleasure,  and 
exchanged  with  President  Loubet  the  assur- 
ances of  his  highest  regard.  On  September  23, 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  having  donned 
a  Russian  uniform,  rode  across  the  Russian 
frontier  from  East  Prussia  and  announced 
that  his  "beloved  friend,"  the  Russian  Em- 
peror, had  made  him  the  bearer  of  5000 
roubles  to  be  distributed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  of  Wysztyten,  lately  devastated  by 
fire.  Possibly,  as  stated  by  the  press,  the 
action  of  William  II.  had  in  it  as  much  intent 
to  twit  the  French  Republic  as  to  please 
Nicholas  II. ;  possibly  the  delight  of  France  in 
the  visit  of  Nicholas  II.  was  largely  natural 
pride  in  again  showing  to  the  world  that  she 
had  regained  prestige  among  the  nations  since 
the  disastrous  Franco- Prussian  War;  possihly 
even  Nicholas  II.  was  not  entirely  disinter- 
ested, but  had  been  advised  by  M.  De  Wittc, 
Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  that,  owing  to 
the  Siberian  expenditures,  the  widespread 
famine  in  several  provinces,  and  the  necessity 
of  supporting  great  industrial  schemes  by 
government  aid,  a  large  foreign  loan  would 
come  handily  to  the  exchequer. 

MamSeld  Allan. 


WARWICK  OF  THE   KNOBS 

A  Story  of  Stringtown   County 


BY  JOHN  URI  LLOYD 


CHAPTER  XXI.— Continued. 

"Warwick,  from  the  day  you  stood  beside 
the  girl,  who  left  you  as  a  legacy  a  sacred 
charge,  the  care  of  that  wronged  child,  your 
daughter  Mary,  from  the  day  when  you  prom- 
ised before  Almighty  God  to  watch  over  and 
cherish  her  who  then  gave  you  that  love,  you 
have  steeled  your  heart  to  do  inhuman  things, 
and  these  things,  alas  I  you  charge  to  the  God 
who  made  you.  By  a  course  of  reasoning,  lit- 
tle short  of  what  I  call  damnable,  you  take  the 
Book  of  Books,  and  by  abstracting  isolated 
sentences,  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  cor- 
rupted since  the  pen  dropped  from  their  au- 
thor's hand,  you  evolve,  practise  and  preach  a 
salvation  scheme  which  makes  a  demon  of  the 
Creator.  You  do  even  worse  than  this.  You 
teach  that  the  millions  of  helpless  human  be- 
ings, who  do  not  see  what  you  imagine,  this 
God  you  uplift,  casts  into  everlasting  hell,  a 
place  of  torment  created,  as  you  believe,  for 
the  eternal  misery  of  most  of  the  human  race. 
No  voice  or  act  of  friend  or  self  can  save  such 
helpless  unfortunates,  while  you  and  a  few 
others  like  you,  by  virtue  of  no  self  act,  were 
elected  in  the  beginning  of  time  to  an  eternity 
of  pleasure,  a  heaven  of  delight  But  this  that 
I  have  said  would  in  itself  be  of  small  concern, 
for  belief  in  a  dogma  does  not  make  it  fact, 
did  yon  confine  your  cruel  methods  to  your- 
self." 

Suddenly  Warwick  interjected:  "'Whatso- 
ever is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin;  for 
His  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  born  of  God.'  " 

"Be  quiet,  Warwick.  Not  content  with  up- 
building such  a  conception  of  an  all-wise  and 
just  God,  you  turn  His  wrath  upon  your  own 
flesh  and  blood.  You  even  sing  praises  to  the 
monstrous  conception  that  has,  you  believe, 
saved  your  own  soul  and  damned  your  chil- 
dren. Instead  of  a  loving  father,  you  become 
a  dogmatic  tyrant  in  your  own  home,  and 
while  the  sacred  name  of  God  is  yet  on  your 
lips,  you  pervert  nature  by  crushing  your 
young  daughter's  spirit.  You  attempt  to  turn 
her  youth  into  old  age;  you  damn  her  soul, 
and  next  70a  desert  her  by  a  course  of  neglect 


which  lets  the  abandoned  child  drift  to  ruin. 
Simeon  Warwick,  this  is  the  truth  as  I  see  it, 
and  if  it  be  the  truth,  the  responsibility  for  this 
great  wrong  that  has  come  to  the  name  of 
Warwick  lies  at  your  own  door.  You,  who 
gave  that  dear  child  no  father's  love,  no 
human  affection,  no  touch  of  what  a  young  life 
craves,  are  the  one  who  must,  before  thought- 
ful men,  stand  responsible  for  the  disgrace  that 
at  last  has  wrecked  your  home  and  placed  a 
crown  of  thorns  upon  your  daughter's  brow." 
Again    Warwick   attempted    to    interrupt    the 

"Sit  still,  I  say,  Warwick.  But  for  this  fa- 
natical creed  that  you  call  religion  your  daugh- 
ter might  now  be  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  your 
home.  Had  you  made  your  God  lovable,  your 
theology  enjoyable,  your  daughter's  happiness 
a  part  of  your  thought,  had  you  permitted  her 
to  frolic  and  laugh  and  sing  with  young 
people ;  to  dance,  to  wear  a  bright  dress  or  a 
gay  ribbon ;  had  you  joined  in  her  little  pleas- 
ures and  taken  part  in  her  girlish  sorrows,  this 
night,  Simeon  Warwick,  you  need  not  have 
been  in  Stringtown  with  disgrace  on  your 
name  and  ruin  in  your  home.  The  dream  of 
singing  girls  and  dancing  young  folks  that 
came  to  the  maiden  one  year  ago  was  as  nat- 
ural to  her  as  breath ;  it  was  a  craving  born  of 
the  impulse  God  gave  her.  Had  you  listened 
to  that  voice,  the  arm  of  some  young  man  in 
Stringtown  County  would  have  protected  her 
honour;  his  love  would  have  saved  her  from 
what  your  Bible  and  your  conception  of  a  re- 
lentless God's  will  failed  to  do.  You,  Simeon, 
you  who  claim  to  be  of  the  Lord's  elect,  and 
yet  do  other  things  than  I  have  named,  wh'ch 
others  with  no  less  right  to  act  as  judge  con- 
sider little  short  of  the  devil's  work,  I  consider 
responsible  for  this  distressing  sorrow." 

The  judge  ceased,  and  Warwick,  stunned  by 
the  sudden  outburst,  the  unexpected  flow  of 
criticism,  in  which  both  bis  Lord  and  himself 
were  so  ruthlessly  assailed,  sat  for  a  time  in 
silence.  Would  be  rise  and  by  violence  crush 
the  judge?  Would  the  giant  man  of  God  lay 
hands  upon  the  feeble  man  of  law?  At  length 
he  spoke.  "Judge  Elford."  Then  there  came 
a  pause,  which  the  judge  patiently  awaited. 
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amid  which  it  could  be  seen  that  the  preacher 
was  struggling  frith  his  emotions. 

"Judge  Elford,  the  dream  of  my  daughter 
Maty,  the  vision,  if  you  will,  has  more  than 
come  true.  My  cup  of  tribulation  is  full  to  the 
brim.  Never  did  I  expect  to  hear  such  words 
as  these— never.  And  yet  to  you  I  shall 
II  answer  nothing  back.    'Our  God  is  a  consum- 

ing fire,'  and  I,  who  could  do  vengeance  in  my 
%  own  name  as  easily  as  crush  that  frail  glass, 
shall  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Church  and  await  the  Lord's 
judgment  on  you.  In  the  words  of  Elder  Gil- 
bert Beebe,  I  would  say:  'It  is  not  our  prov- 
ince to  display  the  divine  attributes  of  the 
Deity  to  the  understanding  of  those  who  have 
never  been  made  experimentally  acquainted 
with  them  through  the  quickening  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost' 

"This  fearful  charge  against  religion,  sir.  in 
your  lost  condition,  for  you  are,  I  believe,  lost 
to  God,  is  as  the  mind  wanderings  of  one  irre- 
sponsible. They  carry  nothing  more  than  the 
errors  of  one  frail  man,  who  presumes  to 
speak  of  what  he  cannot  comprehend.  But  one 
thing  I  must  ask.  What  do  I.  that  others,  who 
claim  to  be  less  religious,  consider'the  devil's 
rt  work?    I  must  know  this." 

Pointing  to  the  empty  glasses,  the  judge  re- 
plied. "Men  there  are  who  believe  even  the 
purest,  the  most  inspiring  alcoholic  liquor  to  be 
an  emissary  of  the  devil." 

"Fanatics,  sir.  No  harm  is  there  in  the  tem- 
perate use  of  this  good  friend  to  man.  Unless 
it  be  abused,  as  friendship  may  be,  or  misused, 
as  God's  gifts  sometimes  are.  there  is  no  harm 
in  liquor.  Fanatics,  weak  men  only,  argue 
thus,  and  weaker  men  still  are  they  who  make 
such  a  charge  as  this.  I  would  add  in  the  very 
words  of  one  of  my  distinguished  brethren, 
'When  men  set  themselves  up  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  and  take  upon  themselves  to 
call  that  a  curse  which  God  has  called  a  bless- 
ing; and  that  a  sin  which  the  Scriptures  sanc- 
tion, and  to  implicate  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  nonconformity  to  their  rules,  we  enter  our 
unreserved  protest  The  Temperance  Society. 
as  it  is  now  commonly  called,  has  become  so 
beastly  drunk  with  the  wine  of  the  mother  of 
abominations  as  to  attempt  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Church  of 
•  God  I'    Judge  Elford,  the  term  temperance  has 

been  corrupted  by  these  sons  of  Babel  into 
Prohibition,  which  word  mean*  intolerance, 
dogmatic  persecution,  sir,  and  this  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do. 

"And  now,  good-night.  As  for  me,  'I  will 
call  upon  God,  and  the  Lord  shall  save  me,' 


saith  the  Word.  I  came  for  counsel  to  a  friend 
I  loved.  I  go  in  sorrow  to  seek  counsel  where 
at  first  I  should  have  turned." 

"Be  patient,  Warwick,  I  am  not  through. 
That  which  I  have  said  concerns  you.  Let 
me  now  speak  of  Mary.  Warwick,  to-morrow 
morning  I  shall  start  for  the  North,  and  if  I 
can  discover  this  young  man,  shall  plead  for 
justice  toward  you  and  yours.    Have  faith  in 

"It  is  too  late." 

"And  why  too  late?" 

"Before  you  can  reach  the  man,  Joshua,  my 
son,  will  have  found  him." 

The  judge  turned  suddenly  upon  Warwick. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Joshua  has  al- 
ready gone  North  on  this  errand?" 

"Yes." 

"I  was  told  to-night  that  this  morning  he 
passed  through  Stringtown  and  purchased 
some  cartridges  of  grocer  Cumback.  He  has 
murder  in  his  heart,  Simeon." 

"He  seeks  for  justice  as  he  understands  it. 
No  drop  of  cowardly  blood  runs  in  the  veins 
of  any  Warwick." 

"I  call  it  murder,  Warwick.  Justice  such 
as  this  boy  seeks  comes  in  the  flash  of  the 
pistol,  in  the  spurt  of  blood,  in  death,  Simeon. 
Joshua  seeks  for  vengeance,  not  justice.  He 
needs  but  find  this  man  to  take  the  law  into 
his  own  hands.  Judge  and  jury  will  he  be. 
No  chance  is  there  now  for  Mary." 

For  a  time  the  two  men  sat  again  in  silence. 
Then  Judge  Elford  said:  "Yes,  Warwick,  I 
fear  it  is  indeed  too  late,  providing  Joshua 
knows  where  to  find  the  man  he  seeks." 

"He  has  the  young  man's  address,  judge." 
The  speaker  took  out  his  note-book.  "This 
address." 

The  jurist  made  a  note  of  die  address,  then 
with  trembling  hand  filled  again  the  glasses 
and  handed  one  to  Warwick,  who  raised  it  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger  tips,  holding  the 
amber  liquid  between  himself  and  the  lamp. 
Thus,  soliloquising,  he  muttered:  "Such  a  bev- 
erage as  this,  which  God  has  given  to  warm 
the  blood  and  strengthen  the  nerves,  needs  be 
touched  tenderly,  lovingly,  a  gift  it  is  from 
God."  The  edges  of  the  glasses  tingled  again, 
and  next  the  empty  glasses  rested  upon  the 
table  beside  the  empty  bottle.  Then  in  a  very 
low  tone  the  judge  spoke. 

"Warwick,  you,  a  follower  of  the  great  ethi- 
cal teacher  of  mankind,  of  Him  who  spoke  the 
wnrita.  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men,  did  a 
mighty  wrong  when  you  did  not  prevent 
Joshua  from  starting  on  this  errand.  Too  late 
you  seek  my  counsel ;  one  child  is  ruined  and 
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deserted,  and  the  other,  bent  on  murder,  is  oat 
of  reach.  What  a  travesty  both  on  the  teach- 
ings of  the  gentle  Natarene  and  on  justice! 
This  must  be  my  final  advice,  Simeon,  to  you 
who  came  to  ask  it.  Go  home  and  brush  from 
your  heart  all  touch  of  human  pride.  Humble 
yourself  before  your  daughter;  fold  her  in 
your  arms,  as  you  should  have  done  these 
years  ago;  beg  her  forgiveness,  for  she  has 
much  to  forgive  in  the  wrong  you  have  done 
her  by  indifference  and  neglect  Is  it  not  writ- 
ten that  'a  bruised  reed  He  shall  not  break, 
and  smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench?*  War- 
wick, take  your  Bible  and  read  the  sweet 
words  it  extends  to  erring  humanity ;  seek  the 
passages  which  tell  of  God's  love ;  mark  well 
the  passages  which  offer  consolation  to  the 
aching  heart,  to  the  soul  racked  in  anguish. 
Think  less  upon  'the  consuming  fire.'  I  am 
not  ordained  by  man  to  preach  God's  Word. 
but  yet,  Mr.  Warwick,  I  have  a  common  right 
to  teach  from  out  of  that  Word,  the  great  les- 
sons of  human  love  found  in  this  Book,  which 
is  my  companion  as  well  as  yours.  Have  you 
never  read  the  beautiful  story  of  Jesus  and  the 
fallen  woman,  as  recorded  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  John?"  The  judge  stepped  around  the 
table,  he  stood  close  before  the  minister  and 
looked  him  intently  in  the  eye. 

"Mr.  Warwick,  the  cause  I  plead  is  not  that 
of  Mary  only.  It  is  that  of  every  sacrificed 
girl  and  woman.  I  plead  for  every  girl  who 
sins,  and  next  feels  the  cold  touch  of  the 
world,  from  whom  even  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  turn  away;  who  finds  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  in  the  Church  to  be, 
alas  I  as  cold  as  stone  to  such  as  they.  War- 
wick, you  and  such  as  you  who  claim  to  voice 
Him  to  whom  you  raise  your  eyes  in  supplica- 
tion in  your  own  behalf,  if  you  be  consistent, 
must  as  I,  a  jurist,  interpret  the  Word,  cease 
casting  stones  at  poor,  unfortunate  woman- 
kind. Who  was  it  said,  'Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee.    Go,  and  sin  no  more?'  " 

The  minister  arose  and  turned  to  the  door, 
but  made  no  reply.  As  the  gloom  closed  upon 
him,  holding  yet  his  hand,  the  judge  spoke 
again. 

"Have  pity  on  your  unhappy  daughter,  War- 
wick. Help  bear  her  sorrow  and  let  her  help 
bear  yours.  Speak  gently,  Simeon."  He  held 
the  hand  a  moment  and  then  added : 

"Simeon,  forgive  me  if  I  have  been  passion- 
ate to-night.  Possibly,  too.  the  oily  liquor 
fired  my  brain  a  trifle.  Forgive  me,  Warwick, 
if  my  words  have  made  your  heart  ache,  which 
needs  must  be  but  a  trifling  matter,  however, 
in  consideration  of  the  heartaches  that  have 


come  to  old  and  young  under  the  merciless 
sermons  you  have  hurled  at  one  and  all. 
When  you  told  me  of  that  dark  blot  on  your 
home,  I  saw  not  your  own  sufferings,  but  a 
vision  of  the  noble  woman  who  stood  beside 
you  in  the  years  that  have  passed,  and  whom 
you  promised  to  watch  over  and  protect  I 
saw  next  her  child  dishonoured,  an  outcast. 
Warwick,  your  daughter  is  yet  that  mother's 
child.  Frail  is  she  as  the  cut  glass  you  held  in 
your  fingers  a  moment  ago;  her  soul  is  as 
pure  as  any  spirit  that  every  sparkled  beneath 
your  eye.  I  would  turn  your  words  back,  the 
words  you  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  drink  that 
has  warmed  our  blood  to-night.  Warwick, 
Mary  is  a  gift  from  God,  and  needs  to  be 
watched  over  tenderly,  lovingly." 

The  door  dosed,  and  Warwick  unhitched 
and  mounted  his  horse,  turning  back  toward 
the  way  he  came.  As  he  passed  the  junction 
of  the  pike,  where  nestled  the  church  of  the 
Disciples,  a  horseman  came  from  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  beech-clad  road.  To  any  but 
an  expert  woodsman  the  man  would  have  been 
unrecognised,  but  to  Warwick  both  the  indis- 
tinct figure  of  the  man  and  the  clatter  of  his 
horse's  feet  were  familiar.  Halting,  the  min- 
ister awaited  the  traveller,  who  reined  his 
horse  when  neck  came  to  neck.  Leaning  over, 
speaking  in  a  monotone,  as  if  afraid  the  silent 
church  might  catch  the  words,  Warwick  said : 

"John,  Dr.  John,  before  many  days  have 
passed  old  black  Jupiter  will  ride  from  the 
Knob  to  call  you  to  my  home.  Make  no 
delay,  John ;  whether  it  be  night  or  day,  come 
quickly."  He  touched  his  horse  with  his  whip, 
and  as  Dr.  John  turned  toward  Stringtowo 
Warwick  passed  into  the  shadows  of  the 
beech -wood. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 


But  when  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  came 
Preacher  Warwick  rode  alone  toward  the 
church  on  the  island.  No  need  was  there  for 
Joshua,  on  account  of  his  sister,  to  have  im- 
plored his  father  to  preach  a  sermon  telling  of 
kindness  and  love  of  God,  and  as  his  text  to 
take  "Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart,"  instead 
of  "The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard." 

Alone  the  minister  passed  down  the  drive 
that  moming  from  the  home  on  the  Knob; 
alone  he  traversed  the  creek  road,  scarcely 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  horse's  ears;  dejected 
and  gloomy  was  he  to  the  very  door  of  the 
church.     News  travels  fast  in   the  country; 
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spoken  word  seems  scarcely  necessary  from 
man  to  man  to  tell  of  passing  events.  Except- 
ing the  interview  between  the  judge  and  the 
minister,  alt  that  is  known  to  whomsoever  has 
followed  this  written  record  was  familiar  to 
every  person  who  sat  before  the  preacher  that 
Sabbath  morning,  and  this  fact  Warwick 
appreciated  as  well  as  though  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed aloud, 

Behind  the  pulpit,  cold,  stern  and  invincible, 
he  sat,  typical  of  one  who  accepted  without  a 
murmur  the  decrees  of  his  ever  just  God. 
Never  a  tremor  came  to  his  voice  as  he  began 
that  memorable  sermon,  evidently  designed  to 
refute  the  arguments  of  Judge  Elford,  whose 
scathing  words  had  cut  him  to  the  quick, 
but  to  whom  Warwick  felt  it  out  of  place  to 
reply;  no  reason  had  any  man  holding  War- 
wick's doctrine  to  plead  God's  cause  to  the 
unbeliever.  Not  a  sign  of  mental  emotion  did 
he  exhibit,  not  a  change  of  facial  muscle,  nor 
yet  a  quiver  of  the  eyelash  or  a  falter  in  the 
tongue.  His  text  for  the  first  section  was 
taken  from  Romans  8 :  28,  29,  30 : 

"For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did 
predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
His  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
his  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did  pre- 
destinate, them  he  also  called." 

For  forty  minutes  a  flow  of  words,  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  came  as 
water  from  a  fountain,  and  with  refreshing 
gladness  fell  upon  the  ears  of  that  devoted  and 
trusting  congregation.  From  a  low  tone  his 
voice  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  in  the  argu- 
mentative discourse  his  ready  tongue  quoted 
verse  after  verse  of  Scripture,  each  supporting 
a  phase  of  theological  doctrine  so  dear  to  his 
people,  each  designed  to  meet  the  arguments 
of  the  scoffer  at  the  Word,  as  Warwick  inter- 
preted it  But  at  last  the  flow  of  eloquence 
subsided,  and  Warwick,  with  left  hand  on  the 
rude  pulpit,  leaned  over;  with  face  uplifted 
and  right  arm  raised  toward  heaven,  he  whis- 
pered, but  so  distinctly  that  each  touch  of 
sound  went  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  sanc- 

"If  these  things  are  not  true,  my  brethren, 
this  Book  is  a  book  of  lies.  This  sacred  work, 
more  precious  than  all  else  man  holds  dear, 
speaks  in  language  a  child  can  comprehend, 
and  it  is  written  therein,  'Before  thou  earnest 
out  of  the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee;'  and,  'As 
many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  be- 
lieved,' and,  my  brethren,  does  not  the  Book  of 
Books  offer  further  consolation  in  that  we  are 
saved,  'Not  according  to  our  works,  but  ac- 
cording to  His  own  purpose  and  grace?'    My 


brethren,  so  sure  as  the  great  Lord  livea,  if  the 
Bible  be  true,  foreordination  is  a  God-given 
fact;  if  foreordination  be  not  the  word  of 
God,  this  sacred  volume  is  false.  The  man  who 
cuts  these  texts  and  these  verses  out  of  this 
book  licenses  other  men  to  cut  other  verses 
and  other  texts,  and  thus  the  Word  is  lost. 
The  devil  asks  no  greater  friend  than  him 
who  'adds  to  or  takes  from'  these  pages." 

Then,  turning  the  pages  of  the  book,  War- 
wick pronounced  aloud  the  simple  word,  "Sec- 
ondly," and  read  from  Revelations  20:  15,  the 
text :  "And  whosoever  was  not  found  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire."  For  half  an  hour  he  held  attention 
with  this  phase  of  the  subject,  so  important  a 
feature  of  his  doctrine.  As  before,  text  after 
text  was  quoted,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of-  eter- 
nal punishment,  of  a  real  fire  of  brimstone, 
which  is  the  allotted  part  of  those  the  Lord 
had  predestined  to  be  damned.  A  terrible 
picture  that,  one  which  made  the  flesh  quiver 
and  the  heart  sink,  but  it  demonstrated  how, 
had  the  speaker  cared  to  do  so,  he  could  have 
silenced  Judge  Elford.  If  sinful  man  was  ever 
held  up  to  the  wrath  of  God,  Warwick's  "Sec- 
ondly" that  day  did  the  deed  to  perfection.  If 
ever  an  inspired  speaker  drew  a  picture  of  lost  ' 
man,  tormented  in  heil  by  an  All-wise  God, 
this  picture  was  shown  that  day  to  the  little 
congregation  on  the  island.  Never  before  had 
Warwick  illustrated  so  vividly  that  terrible 
hell,  never  before  had  he  portrayed  so  realistic 
a  view  of  man  condemned  by  God  and  suffer- 
ing the  torments  of  eternal  damnation.  And 
when  at  last  his  voice  sank  to  a  low  tone,  and 
ended  with,  "Dear  brethren,  be  patient  under 
all  your  tribulations.  'Resignation  sweetencth 
the  cup,  but  impatience  dasheth  it  with  vine- 
gar,' "  those  before  him  felt  that  the  sermon 
came  from  the  very  depths  of  his  soul  and  that 
such  a  hell  as  Warwick  described  was  not  too 
heroic  a  punishment  for  a  father  to  inflict 
upon  the  man  who  brought  that  hour  of  shame 
to  innocent  Mary  Warwick,  for  that  man's 
name,  in  connection  with  the  sermon,  was  in 
the  minds  of  many.  And  (hen  at  last  came 
"Thirdly,"  the  text  being  from  that  bulwark 
of  strength  to  his  people,  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Romans :  "Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress, 
or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword?" 

If  the  word  eloquent  portrayed  the  sermon 
to  this  point,  there  is  no  term  by  which  to  lead 
to  the  comprehension  of  that  which  followed. 
The  gigantic  mind  of  that  earnest  man  threw 
itself  with  all  its  sorrow-bred  force  into  the 
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picture  be  drew  of  the  person  racked  by  all 
the  text  carried,  and  who  yet  stood  steadfast 
in  his  faith  in  God.  Quotation  after  quotation 
from  the  Scriptures  dropped  from  his  tongue, 
each  fitting  into  a  place  that  no  other  could 
occupy,  each  being  just  what  should  come  into 
that  very  point  in  this,  the  sermon  that  was 
typical  of  the  unswerving  course  of  the  event- 
ful life  of  this  man,  to  whom  in  all  his  trials 
God  stood  first  and  ever  supreme.  But  at  last 
his  voice  again  sank  low  and  ended  with  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  James : 

"Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which  en- 
dure. Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job, 
and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
Lord  is  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy." 
Then  came  the  final  hymn  and  the  closing 
prayer,  after  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
precepts  of  his  people,  the  "elect"  remained  to 
partake  of  the  communion  service,  while 
others  departed.  After  the  sacred  offering  was 
over  Warwick  spoke. 

"I  would  ask  of  you,  my  brethren,  the  indul- 
gence of  a  moment's  time.  Your  pastor  wishes 
to  unburden  his  mind  of  a  weight  that  presses 
over  much,  a  weight  he  can  no  longer  bear 
alone."  And  then  continued:  "To  you,  to 
whom  I  should  have  gone  when  tribulation  and 
distress  came  to  my  soul,  I  now  turn.  I  have 
sinned,  but  the  Lord  who  guided  my  fathers, 
and  to  whom  I  look  for  strength,  will  enable 
me  to  meet  the  great  affliction  that  has  brought 
shame  to  my  name  and  distress  to  my  old  age ; 
affliction  such,  my  brethren,  as  the  Lord  spared 
Job.  Yet  do  I  not  complain  of  this,  my  lot. 
nor  yet  at  the  sorrow  that  preceded,  nor  do  I 
murmur  at  the  future,  which  may  bereave  me 
of  my  only  boy,  who  somewhere  in  the  North 
seeks  now  to  avenge  his  sister's  wrong."  The 
speaker  ceased  and  awaited  the  answer.  It 
came  from  a  white-haired  man,  who  arose  be- 
fore opening  his  remarks. 

"Brother  Warwick,  these  things  you  speak 
need  not  be  mentioned,  for  we,  your  brethren, 
know  full  well  that  you  will  meet  as  becomes  a 
faithful  servant  whatever  trial  the  all-wise  and 
merciful  Lord  sends  to  you;  but  now  that  yon 
have  given  us  the  chance  to  say  it,  I  can  tell 
you  that  not  only  the  brethren  of  this  church. 
but  men  and  women  of  this  community,  one 
and  all,  grieve  with  you,  whose  sorrow  is  also 
our  own.  It  matters  not  whether  we  are  for 
the  North  or  for  the  South,  the  death  of  your 
two  sons  brought  grief  to  us  all,  and  the  dis- 
tress that  comes  now  into  your  household 
touches  us  to  the  quick.  Brother,  our  hearts 
go  out  in  sympathy  to  you  and  yours.     Let, 


then,  the  part,  concerning  which  we,  too,  know 
over-much,  rest    Tell  us  of  Joshua." 

"The  boy  seeks  the  man  who  wronged  his 
sister.  If  the  Lord  guides  him  aright,  and  his 
arm  be  strong,  he  will  undo  the  wrong  as  far 
as  human  retribution  can  undo  it.  If  not,  I 
shall  go  to  the  North." 

"Brother" — and  now  the  white-haired  man 
spoke  very  slowly  and  distinctly— "brother,  is 
this  according  to  the  Word?"  He  pointed  to 
the  Bible. 

"it  is." 

"Is  it  not  written,  "Thou  shall  not  kill?'" 
"Yes;  and  in  Ecclesiastes  it  is  also  written 
that  there  is  a  'a  time  to  kill.'  But  it  is  not  of 
this  I  would  speak.  That  which  is  to  be,  will 
be.  It  is  of  a  dark  sin  that  weighs  down  upon 
my  soul." 

"Let  that  come  next,"  replied  the  white- 
haired  speaker.  "What  we  say  now  concerns 
us  now.  Brother,  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
affairs  of  men  when  one  who  wishes  to  do  a 

deed  must  forego  the  act " 

Abruptly  Warwick  interjected.  "I  shall  not 
forego  the  act.  If  the  Lord  wills  that  Joshua 
die,  I  pray  the  Lord  to  will  me  strength  to 
follow  him  North." 
"It  must  not  be,  brother." 
Tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  the  pastor  of 
that  island  church,  the  first  tears  that  had 
come  since  his  afflictions  began. 

"It  is  a  Warwick's  duty.  William,  a  War- 
wick's privilege,  for  I  shall  then  be  the  only 
Warwick  of  the  Knob.  In  case  I  do  not  re- 
turn, have  pity  on  my  daughter  Mary.  Take 
her  to  your  hearts;  care  for  her  tenderly;  be 
to  the  unfortunate  girl  all  that  father  and 
mother  should  be." 

At  this  point  a  young  man  clad  in  a  new  Hue 
uniform  arose  and  left  the  room.  All  eyes 
turned  upon  him;  then  Warwick  continued: 

"But  to  the  sin  of  which  I  have  been  guilty, 
the  wrong  I  have  done.  Last  week,  my 
brethren,  in  an  hour  of  weakness.  I  turned  to 
Ca;sar  for  those  things  that  did  not  concern 
Cssar.  I  consulted  a  man  of  law,  when  I 
should  have  kneeled  to  God  above,  and  in  re- 
turn my  Lord  did  chasten  me  most  sorely.  I 
cannot  alone  bear  the  burden  of  my  sin.  and  I 
ask  help  of  you,  my  brethren." 

Then  he  told  how,  in  that  recent  interview. 
Judge  Elford  had  charged  him  with  being  the 
direct  cause  of  his  daughter's  sorrow,  and  how 
the  judge  had  also  arraigned  him  for  preach- 
ing "things  most  damnable." 

"If  that  which  I  have  taught  be  not  accord- 
ing to  the  Word,  I  have  sinned  most  deeply. 
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If  it  be  the  truth,  I  have,  none  the  less,  sinned 
by  reason  of  my  momentary  lack  of  faith.  To 
you,  my  brethren,  in  this,  the  day  of  my  dis- 
tress, do  I  appeal  for  sympathy  and  for 
encouragement,  help  me  to  bear  the  burden  the 
Lord  in  His  far-seeing  wisdom,  has  elected  as 
my  part." 

And  that  he  got  the  needed  consolation  and 
encouragement  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that, 
shortly  afterward,  in  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
he  could  have  been  seen  riding  toward  his 
home.  Back  he  went  along  the  accustomed 
path  made  familiar  to  us  on  that  memorable 
Sunday  morning  that  witnessed  the  arrest  of 
Warwick;  back  to  where  Joshua  had  stopped 
and,  pointing  to  the  thicket  at  the  side  of  the 
path,  had  advised  Lionel  to  slip  off  his  horse 
and  take  the  trail  to  the  cave  under  the  rock. 

At  this  point  now  sat  a  solitary  horseman, 
the  man  who,  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  blue, 
had  abruptly  left  the  church  during  the  course 
of  Warwick's  pathetic  remarks.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  minister  he  drew  his  horse  partly 
from  the  path,  but  yet  not  enough  to  permit 
the  preacher  to  pass. 

"Mr.  Warwick,"  he  hesitatingly  said,  "I 
would  speak  a  word  to  you  before  I  go  to  join 

my  command;  if "    He  did  not  finish  the 

sentence,  but  cast  down  his  eyes. 

"If  what,  Henry?" 

"If  you  will  take  it  kindly,  if  you  will  per- 

"Why  should  I  not  take  kindly  what  a 
young  friend,  a  boy  I  have  loved  from  child- 
hood, has  to  say?  Henry,  I  have  taken  great 
pride  in  your  course.  You  have  reflected  great 
credit  on  yourself  and  us." 

"For  those  words  I  thank  you,  Mr.  War- 
wick, but  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  such  mat- 
ters, although  what  I  have  to  say  is  for  the 
most  part  personal.  Mr.  Warwick,  you  must 
not  think  of  following  Joshua,  should  he  not 

"But  the  honour  of  my  house  is  at  stake." 
"Your  friends  will  care  for  that  Even  now 
arrangements  are  made  by  which,  should 
Joshua  fail,  another  young  man  will  start 
North,  and  should  he,  too,  fail,  another  and 
yet  another.    Trust  to  us,  Mr.  Warwick." 

The  minister  reached  out  his  hand  and  in 
silence  shook   that  of  his   friend.     Then  he 

"Henry,  before  friends  step  in  no  Warwick 
should  be  alive." 

"It  must  not  be,  Mr.  Warwick.  You  are  a 
teacher  of  the  Word.  I  am  delegated  to  say 
to  you  that  we,  your  friends,  have  taken  on 
ourselves  the  punishment  of  this  man.     He 


cannot  escape.  And  now,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  a  personal  word,  I  would  make  a 
statement  which  concerns  myself  only.  Mr. 
Warwick,  I  may  not  return  from  the  war." 

"That  is  true,  Henry.  By  war  I  have  lost 
two  boys." 

"When  I  graduated  from  the  University,  as 
you  know,  I  went  next  to  teaching  school. 
Ambition  possessed  me,  hope  for  the  future, 
but  abruptly  both  were  swept  out  and  then  I 
enlisted." 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Mr.  Warwick,  before  I  leave  for  the  front 
I  must  tell  you  that  which  to  this  moment  has 
been  locked  in  my  bosom.  I  love  your  daugh- 
ter Mary.  From  the  time  I  first  saw  her  in 
church  until  it  was  too  late  I  loved  her." 

"You  were  a  faithful  attendant  to  services. 
I  saw  nothing  of  this  love." 

"Love  of  Mary  drew  me  to  church,  Mr. 
Warwick,  and  while  I  had  never  ventured  to 
speak  of  this  love,  I  lived  to  hope.  Love  of 
Mary  led  me  to  strive  for  higher  attainments 
than  otherwise  I  might  have  gained.  Her 
patient  face  was  ever  before  me.  I  studied 
night  and  day,  I  taught  school,  I  saved  my 
money,  and  finally  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
University,  where  I  graduated.  Love  of  Mary 
led  me  to  do  this,  and  when  the  blow  came, 
this  same  love— for  now  there  is  no  hope— led 
me  to  enlist  in  the  cause  I  think  just" 

"The  Lord  willed  it  all." 

"I  am  not  through,  Mr.  Warwick.  One 
year  ago  a  party  of  our  neighbourhood  young 
people  rode  past  your  home  on  their  way  for 
a  day's  frolic  at  Big  Bone  Springs.  Mary,  by 
the  path  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  stood  in  a 
flood  of  sunlight,  radiant,  beautiful.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  her  to  accom- 
pany us.  Riding  to  her  side,  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  not  join  our  party,  promising  to  see  her 
safely  home." 

"And  she?" 

"Replied  that  you,  her  father,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  pleasure  parties.  And  then  I  rode 
away,  but,  Mr.  Warwick,  tear  drops  sprang  to 
her  eyes  and  as  we  passed  from  sight  I  saw 
her  stand  with  handkerchief  pressed  close  to 
her  face.  It  is  all  over  now,  but  I  believe  that 
had  she  gone  with  us  no  evil  thought  could 
have  come  to  her  heart,  and  had  she  even  sung 
aloud  and  romped  and  danced  with  us,  the 
God  you  serve  would  not  have  taken  ven- 
geance on  her  for  one  day  of  pleasure,  that  one 
lightsome  touch  of  gayety." 

"Henry,  the  tale  you  tell  me  is  twice,  yes, 
thrice  told  already.  These  vanities  of  youth 
are  but  follies  of  the  unthinking. 
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"How  vain  are  all  things  here  below. 

How  false,  and  yet  how  fair; 
Each  pleasure  hath  its  poison,  too; 
And  every  sweet  a  snare." 


"My  object,  Mr.  Warwick,  is  to  say  not  only 
this  I  have  told,  but  that  while  Mary  is  lost  to 
me  forever,  I  still  love  with  all  my  heart  the 
memory  of  the  girl  who,  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, a  martyr,  sat  in  church  because  her 
father  willed  it  and  who  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
stood  in  the  path  alone  that  bright  day  because 
her  father  willed  it  Had  I  been  permitted, 
Mr.  Warwick,  I  should  have  cared  for  her  and 
protected  her  as  one  possessed  of  such  love  as 
I  hold  could  and  would  have  shown.  And  had 
I  suspected  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for 
Mary,  who  trusted  unwisely  the  one  who 
should  have  protected  her  with  his  life,  so 
sure  as  God  lives,  Mr.  Warwick,  that  which  if 
would  not  have  been. 

"But  let  that  pass.  My  object  in  telling  that 
which  I  have  told  is  to  say  that  we,  your 
neighbours,  all  believe  Mary  guiltless.  We  do 
not  blame  her  for  loving  her  father  and  sacri- 
ficing herself  to  her  father's  will." 

He  extended  his  hand,  and  then,  as  they  sep- 
arated. Warwick,  who  ignored  the  last  remark, 
said: 

"Henry,  the  government  you  serve  will  give 


you  an  old  plug  of  a  horse,  that  can  neither 
credit  you  nor  us,  your  friends.  Come  to  the 
Knob  to-morrow  morning.  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, the  finest  bit  of  flesh  in  Stringtown 
County,  is  yours,  a  present  from  me.  I  was 
holding  him  for  son  Samuel  to  ride  in  Mor- 
gan's command,  but  that  hope  is  dead.  It 
matters  not  to  Stonewall  whether  he  be  ridden 
by  the  blue  or  the  grey,  nor  yet  to  me  now  so 
that  be  carries  a  soldier  worthy  of  the  cause 
he  fights  for.  Henry,  the  time  is  not  as  yet. 
hut  it  will  come,  when  men  whose  faces  now 
confront  each  other  because  of  principle  will 
turn  and  together  face  the  future,  passing  arm 
in  arm,  holding  in  kindly  remembrance  the 
faith  that  nerves  them  now  to  fight  for  the 
right,  as  to  each  seems  the  right  Then  will 
they  who  cannot  now  perceive  the  justice  of 
God's  decrees  know  that  His  will  is  best  And, 
Henry,  in  case  you  fall,  as  fall  you  may.  for 
Southern  boys  can  shoot,  rest  assured  that  as 
long  as  Warwick  is  possessed  of  a  crust,  your 
mother  and  your  young  sister  shall  not  want 
Be  brave.  Serve  your  country  well,  and  remem- 
ber, Henry,  the  father  of  two  sons  sacrificed 
in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy  says  with  pride 
that  Kentucky  sends  two  armies  to  this  war 
and  glories  alike  in  both.  Each  must  be  to  her 
an  honour." 
"Farewell,  Mr.  Warwick." 


{To  be  concluded.) 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES 


Mr.  William  Le  Queux  has  chosen  an 
excellent  title,  The  Unnamed,  for  his  new 
romance.  The  book  deals  with  Italian 
secret  societies. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  Kim  was  pub- 
lished simultaneously,  in  separate  edi- 
tions, in  England,  the  Colonies,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Germany,  France, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  has  returned 
to  England,  having  spent  several  months 
in  Norway  and  Denmark.  She  went 
straight  to  Tromso,  where  she  stayed 
some  time,  and  where  she  met  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Baldwin  Expedition  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  himself,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  America,  and  wishing  the 
good  ship  God-speed  to  the  North  Pole. 
She  afterward  passed  down  to  the  Gud- 
brandsdal,  to  a  Norwegian  farm,  where 
she  has  been  working  at  her  new  book, 


which  is  likely  to  contain  a  few  Nor- 
wegian scenes.  She  returned  to  England 
via  Denmark,  and  stayed  some  time  in 
Elsinore. 

We  omitted  to  give  the  names  of  the 
publishers  in  connection  with  the  reviews 
of  The  Eternal  City  and  The  Private 
Life  of  the  Sultan  in  the  October  Book- 
man. Both  books  come  from  the  press 
of  the  Messrs.  Appleton. 

The  next  novel  of  Mrs.  Henry  Du- 
deney,  the  author  of  The  Maternity  of 
Harriott  IVicken,  Folly  Corner  and  Men 
at  Marlozve's  is  to  be  called  Spindle  and 
Plough. 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  that  the 
life  and  death  of  little  Joseph  in  Hall 
Caine's  Eternal  City  will  take  a  per- 
manent place  in  literature,  side  by  side 
with  Eva  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  Paul 
in  Dombey  and  Son.    But  it  won't. 
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The  author  of  David  Harum  wrote  only 
one  other  story,  and  this  is  soon  to  be 
published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
The  title  is  The  Teller.  It  is  said  that  this 
story  will  be  accompanied  by  a  collection 
of  Mr.  Westcott's  letters  which  describe 
the  manner  in  which  Dai-id  Harum  was 
written  and  the  adventures  of  the  manu- 
script.   We  have  no  comment  to  make. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  are 
about  to  publish  a  novel  by  Barbara 
Yechton,  entitled  Young  Mrs.  Teddy. 

When  That  Mainwaring  Affair  ap- 
peared some  months  ago  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  author,  A.  Maynard 
Barbour,  was  a  man.  It  turns  out,  how- 
ever, that  a  woman  wrote  the  book. 
Mrs.  Barbour  was  born  near  Water- 
town,  New  York,  among  the  people 
who  are  portrayed  in  Mr.  Westcott's 
Dai'id  Harum. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine,  in  a  speech  the  other 
day  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  referring  to  The 
Eternal  City,  said  "the  Protestants  com- 
plain that  it  is  not  Protestant ;  the  Cath- 
olics that  it  is  not  Catholic."  The  com- 
plaint of  the  London  Academy  is  that  it  is 
not  interesting. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  gossip  about  his 
recent  journey  through  Palestine,  Italy 
and  Cyprus  is  coming  out  soon  under  the 
title  of  A  Winter  Pilgrimage. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Ches|nutt's  forthcom- 
ing novel.  The  Marrow  of  Tradition, 
deals  with  the  fortunes  of  two  Southern 
American  families,  a  white  one  and  a 
black  one.  A  leading  character  is  an  edu- 
cated coloured  man  who  seeks  by  wise 
methods  to  elevate  his  race. 

The  proposed  monument  to  Verlaine, 
says  the  London  A  the  naunt,  which  was  to 
have  been  erected  in  Paris  this  month,  is 
indefinitely  postponed,  for  many  of  those 
who  promised  to  subscribe  have  failed  to 
do  so.  The  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  conferences  in  countries  other  than 
France  appear  to  have  swallowed  up  all 
the  receipts.  There  are  already  the  busts 
of  three  poets  in  the  Luxembourg  Gar- 
den, and  the  senators  are  understood  to 
be  against  the  number  being  added  to. 
After  all,  Verlaine's  best  monument  is  his 
work. 

Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson's  new  book, 
A  Widow  and  Her  Friends,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Russell.     It  is  an  entertaining  volume, 


depicting  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  fasci- 
nating young  widow  in  Mr.  Gibson's 
most  skilful  style,  and  consisting  of 
ninety  drawings.  This  is  the  sixth  of 
the  series  of  the  now  famous  Gibson 
books. 

A  second  edition  is  now  being  printed 
of  R.  H.  Russell's  edition-dc-Iuxe  of  An- 
thony Hope's  Dolly  Dialogues,  the  first 
edition  having  been  exhausted  by  the  ad- 
vance sales.  It  is  illustrated  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  and  contains  a  number 
of  new  Dialogues,  written  especially  for 
this  book.  These  additional  numbers  are 
written  with  the  sparkle  and  wit  that 
characterise  all  of  Mr.  Hope's  writings 
and  abound  with  the  salient  humour  that 
will  doubtless  make  them  as  popular  as 
the  first  Dialogues. 

•Mr.  William  Le  Queux,  who  for  some 
years  has  resided  in  Italy,  has  now  de- 
cided to  live  in  future  in  England,  and 
has  taken  a  picturesque  old  house  near 
Peterborough.  Mr.  Le  Queux  is  at  pres- 
ent busy  writing  a  new  novel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney's  new  novel  is  to 
be  called  Swindle  and  Plough. 

Miss  Myrtle  Reed  is  the  author  of  The 
Spinster  Book  which  Messrs.  Putnam's 
Sons  have  recently  published.  There  are 
chapters  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Wom- 
en," "The  Physiology  of  Vanity,"  "The 
Consolations  of  Spinsterhood,*  and  other 
kindred  subjects.  Miss  Reed  has  said 
nothing  especially  new,  but  she  has  a 
light  and  entertaining  but  rather  cheap 
way  of  writing  of  the  old,  old  story.  Her 
"Notes  on  Men"  show  more  discernment 
than  her  chapter  "Concerning  Women." 
Here  are  two  quotations  from  these 
"notes" : 

Theoretically,  men  admire  "reasonable 
women,"  with  the  uncommon  quality  which  is 
called  "common  sense,"  but  it  is  the  woman 
of  caprice,  the  sweet,  illogical  despot  of  a 
thousand  moods,  who  is  most  often  and  most 
tenderly  loved.  Man  is  by  nature  a  discoverer. 
It  is  not  beauty  which  holds  him,  but  rather 
mystery  and  charm.  To  see  the  one  woman 
through  all  the  changing  moods— to  discern 
Portia  through  Carmen's  witchery— is  the 
thing  above  all  Others  which  captivates  a 
man. 

A  woman  wants  a  man  to  love  her  in  the 
way  she  loves  him;  man  wants  a  woman  to 
love  him  in  the  way  he  loves  her,  and  because 
the  thing  is  impossible,  neither  is  satisfied. 


NOVEL  NOTES 


Miss  Wilkins  has  so  many  times 
tionally  invited  us,  and  we  have  so  willingly 
visited  with  her  the  funereal  best  parlours  and 
spotless  kitchens  of  New  England,  where  the 
wholesome  odor  of  the  "greens"  and  potato 
dinners  have  been  so  temptingly  wafted  to  our 
nostrils  as  to  leave  no  taste  for  quail  and 
caviare,  that  we  hail  with  delight  another  in- 
vitation in  the  form  of  Understudies.  Dis- 
creetly, almost  falteringly,  have  we  peeped 
with  her  into  the  prim  and  rigid  New  England 
consciences  so  lovingly  held  open  for  our  in- 
spection, and  we  step  bach,  abashed  at  the 
fund  of  pathos  and  tragedy  in  those  simple, 
uneventful  lives,  yet  for  our  own  good  we 
are  always  ready  for  any  further  glimpses  that 
her  tenderness  may  disclose. 

The  new  book  is  composed  of  twelve  stories, 
or  rather  sketches.  In  the  first  six  the  author 
shows  the  similitude  or  relation  which  certain 
animals  bear  to  man,  and  in  the  last  six,  with 
a  daintier  fancy  than  she  has  heretofore  shown, 
she  skilfully  evolves  the  characteristics  of  men 
and  women  into  semblance  of  Rowers  which 
are  obviously  emblematic.  With  her  always 
sympathetic  touch  she  reveals  to  us  in  the 
animals  little  flashes  of  human  intelligence  and 
more  than  human  trust  and  faithfulness;  then 
quite  as  clearly  she  reveals  the  great  dividing 
line  which  the  soul  makes  between  even  the 
most  degraded  outcast  among  men  and  the 
most  superior  of  beasts.  The  old  Bird-Fancier 
in  "The  Monkey"  reverses  the  Darwinian 
order  of  things  and  leaves  us  undecided  as  to 
which  is  the  more  uncomfortable  belief.  He 
soliloquises : 

Souls  that  don't  go  straight  to  heaven  or 
hell  have  got  to  go  again  into  bodies;  there 
ain  t  any  keeping  of  them  apart;  might  as  well 
try  to  keep  the  three  things  that  go  to  make 
up  air  apart  Into  bodies  those  little  souls 
have  to  go,  but  they've  got  so  much  smaller 
through  living  no-account  lives  that  they  won't 
fit  human  bodies,  so  into  the  cats  and  the 
birds  and  the  monkeys  and  all  the  rest  tuer  go. 
They  are  folks  run  out  They  are  the  end,  or 
they  will  be  when  they  finally  die  out,  and  all 
the  animal  races  do.  Take  that  monkey.  Just 
look  at  him  I  He's  thousands  of  years  old. 
He  is  just  as  likely  as  not  one  of  the  Bible 
Pharaohs  run  out 

Whether  the  squirrel  who  hoarded  for  his 
winter  supply  all  the  farmer's  nuts  or  the 
farmer  who  stole  the  hoard,  replacing  it  with 
inferior  shagbarki,  is  right,  is  left  an  open 


question.  The  gayly  waving  prince's  feather 
which  leads  "the  floral  riot  of  midsummer 
with  a  harmless  and  worthless  but  unrivalled 
show  and  daring"  is  reproduced  in  the  gay, 
careless  young  man  who  risks  his  small  capital 
in  a  daring  venture,  spends  his  last  penny  in 
extravagant  living,  then  as  cheerfully  goes 
down  each  Step  of  the  ladder  of  life  as  though 
he  were  ascending  the  topmost  pinnacle.  The 
gentle,  timid  maiden  who  shrinks  from  being 
wooed,  preferring  to  stay  with  the  mother  who 
has  sheltered  and  protected  her  all  her  life. 
seems  to  be  the  very  soul  of  the  drooping, 
tremulous,  delicate  arethusa  she  so  dearly 
loved  and  sought,  fearing  lest  rough  hands 
should  tear  it  from  its  leafy  seclusion.  Best 
of  all  and  more  in  Miss  Wilkins's  own  familiar 
vein  is  "Peony."  Arabella  Lambert,  a  "great, 
overblown,  rosy,  easy,  sensuous  creature,  who 
never  cared  whether  she  spent  or  saved."  loved 
to  sit  on  her  doorstep  and  doze,  loved  to  eat 
and,  most  of  all,  loved  to  give  things  away. 
She  was  as  "prodigal  with  her  belongings  as 
the  peony  out  in  the  yard  of  its  bloom  .  .  . 
a  woman  whose  whole  scheme  of  existence 
was  on  lines  so  simple  that  they  were  fairly 
coarse,  like  those  of  the  peony  beside  the  gate, 
in  which  the  mystery  of  the  rose  was  lost  in 
the  grossness  of  utter  revelation.  She  only 
knew  enough  to  bloom  like  the  flower,  whether 
to  her  own  grace  or  glory  it  mattered  not,  so 
long  as  it  was  to  her  farthest  compass,  and 
to  yield  unstintingly  all  her  largess  of  life  to 
whomsoever  crossed  her  path  with  a  heart  or 
a  hand  of  need  for  it." 

In  all  the  sketches  the  author  points  with 
unerring  hand  to  each  being,  animal  and 
flower,  as  fulfilling  to  the  utmost  the  one  law 
of  obedience  to  its  first  condition  of  life,  which 
is,  we  suppose,  only  another  way  of  expressing 
a  belief  in  the  religion  of  temperament  in  all 

'  ,ngS'  V.  R. 

MARNA'S  MUTINY.    Br  Mr*.    Kii[h   Pruer.    New 
York  ■  Dodd.  Head  aod  Company,    ii.ga 

Whatever  else  one  might  say  about  Mrs. 
Fraser,  the  most  exacting  could  not  charge 
her  with  dulness.  There  is  some  padding  in 
this  book,  certainly;  but  it  is  lively  padding, 
and  so  may  be  forgiven.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Japan,  but  the  only  aggressively  Japanese  ele- 
ments of  the  story  are  a  cyclone  and  an  earth- 
quake, the  former  of  which  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  bringing  the  principal  characters 
together  under  Mama's  roof.     Mania  is  the 
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wilful  daughter  of  a  Scandinavian  consul  in 
Japan,  and  mutinies  against  her  father's  second 
marriage  to  a  scheming  widow ;  and,  when 
she  has  abandoned  hope,  triumphs  through 
a  discovery,  which,  in  some  of  its  details,  taxes 
the  reader's  credulity  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, but  is  vastly  entertaining,  nevertheless. 
Incidentally,  of  course,  Mama  has  a  love  affair 
of  her  own,  which  commences  with  a  ludicrous 
mishap,  and  is  conducted  with  a  tantalising 
capriciousness  that  is  natural  to  her.  In  the 
background,  but  scarcely  less  pleasing,  are  the 
love  adventures  of  the  unconventional  Betty, 
sordid  in  their  progress,  but  rising  to  an  idyllic 
tenderness  at  the  close.  It  is  a  bright,  brisk, 
wholesome  novel,  that  will  disappoint  none  of 
Mrs.  Fraser's  many  admirers,  and  should  win 
her  many  more. 

MY  LADY  PEGGY  OOB5  TO  TOWN.     By  Francen 

Aymar  Mathews.    IndianapolUi  The  Bowen-Merrill 
Company.    Ii.jd. 

If  the  tired  mind  wants  relaxation  for  an 
hour  or  so,  Miss  Mathews's  sprightly  little  tale 
will  meet  such  a  need.  It  is  a  book  which 
should  not  be  taken  seriously  by  the  reader  or 
the  reviewer.  In  fact,  we  have  an  idea  that  the 
author  herself  enjoyed  the  joke  of  writing  a 
sort  of  parody  on  the  historical  romance.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  plenty  of  swordplay  and 
adventure,  to  all  of  which  is  added  dialogue 
that  never  fails  to  amuse.  Lady  Peggy,  mas- 
querading as  a  boy,  goes  to  town. 

When  gay  postillions  cracked  their  whips, 
And  gallants  gemmed  their  chat  with  quips; 
When  patches  nestled  o'er  sweet  lips 
At  choc' late  times;  and,  'twixt  the  sips, 
Fair  ladies  gave  their  gossips  tips; 
Then,  in  Levantine  sown  and  brooch, 
My  Lady  Peggy  took  the  coach. 
For  London  Town! 

It  is  the  London  of  Beau  Brummel's  day, 
and  he  figures  conspicuously  in  the  tale.  There 
is  a  typical  incident  told  of  the  meeting  of 
Beau  Brummel  and  Lady  Peggy.  He  orders 
his  coach  to  knock  her  down  that  he  may 
rescue  the  lad  and  see  how  his  cravat  is  tied. 
The  book  would  make  a  good  play.  The  dia- 
logue is  there  and  the  travesty  is  there,  and  it 
probably  won't  be  long  before  it  is  announced 


by  some  enterprising  manager.    Mr.  Harrison 
Fisher's  illustrations  are  very  charming. 

THB  CURIOUS  CAREER  OP  RODERICK  CAJ1PBELL. 

By    Jean     N.    Ilcllwraith.       Bottofl :     Hough  ion, 
Mifflin  and  Company,    (i.jo. 

What  a  loss  it  would  have  been  to  the 
reading  world  if  James  II.  had  proved  a  satis- 
factory monarch  and  the  succession  had  never 
been  changed  1  And  of  the  many  stories  that 
have  gathered  about  the  romantic  figure  of  the 
young  Pretender,  Roderick  Campbell's  merits 
a  place  among  the  best  Roderick  himself, 
a  quaint,  whimsical  character- study,  comes  into 
the  opening  chapter,  a  sergeant  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Town  Guard,  peaceable,  easy-going, 
shrewd,  obese  and  already  middle-aged.  Though 
his  sympathies  are  not  with  the  Jacobites,  he 
drifts  into  fighting  for  them;  but,  being  cap- 
tured, passes  as  a  non-combatant  and  enlists 
with  the  enemy;  later,  in  good-naturedly  engi- 
neering the  escape  of  a  Jacobite  prisoner,  his 
former  colonel,  he  changes  sides  again.  After 
the  rebellion  is  crushed  and  his  shrewish  wife 
casts  him  off,  he  sets  sail  on  no  very  hopeful 
quest  with  his  young  crony  and  nephew,  Gib, 
an  Edinburgh  street  "cadie."  In  Canada,  after 
divers  misadventures,  Roderick  is  captured  by 
Indians,  and,  getting  adopted  with  their  tribe, 
readily  makes  himself  one  of  them,  until  he 
has  occasion  to  return  to  civilised  life;  rejoins 
the  tribe  again  voluntarily,  only  to  relapse  into 
civilisation  again  at  last,  fighting  and  working 
impartially,  in  the  meanwhile,  for  whichever 
side  he  chances  to  be  with.  His  character  is 
developed  with  admirable  reticence  and  hu- 
mour. It  grows  upon  the  reader  that  the 
nonchalant  old  rogue  is  fond  of  animals  and 
birds  and,  childless  himself,  of  children,  all  of 
whom  are  naturally  drawn  to  him ;  then,  too, 
notwithstanding  his  loose  loyalty,  the  sight  of 
a  Highland  regiment  goes  to  his  heart,  and 
makes  him  ashamed  of  his  paint  and  feathers. 
Of  fighting  and  perilous  enterprise,  there  is 
enough,  both  for  Roderick  and  Gib,  but  the 
wooing  is  for  Gib  only ;  and  the  story  of  his 
long,  and  apparently  hopeless,  devotion,  and 
what  came  of  it  in  the  end,  makes  some  of  the 
pleasantest  reading  in  an  uncommonly  clever 
book. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  October  i,  igoi. 

September    proved    to    be    an    exceptional 

month  for  the  number  of  new  publications  in 

all    departments  of   literature.     The   Eternal 

City,  by  Hall  Caine,  and  Biennerhassett,  by  C 

F.  Pidgin,  were  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
of  the  month's  fiction,  commencing  with  a 
large  advance  sale  and  continuing  in  an  in- 
creasing popularity.  These,  however,  were 
closely  followed  by  Cardigan,  by  Robert  W, 
Chambers ;  The  Making  of  a  Marchioness,  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett ;  Tristram  of  Blent, 
by  Anthony  Hope,  and  The  Tory  Lover,  by 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  while  by  less  well-known 
writers  were  Latarre,  by  Mary  Hart  well 
Catherwood;  Floodtide,  by  Sarah  Pratt  Mc- 
Lean Greene,  and  RaMes;  Further  Adventures 
of  the  Amateur  Cracksman,  by  E.  W.  H. 
Hornung,  all  selling  readily,  and  but  the  lead- 
ers of  an  unusually  large  list  of  novels. 

In  anticipation  of  the  coming  holiday  season 
there  was  a  great  number  of  juveniles,  Chat- 
terbox (1901)  making  its  annual  appearance, 
and  most  of  the  popular  authors  for  the  young 
were  represented.     Of  these  may  be  mentioned 

G.  A.  Henry,  James  Otis,  Noah  Brooks  and  E. 
S.  Ellis. 

Miscellaneous  works  were  also  included 
liberally  in  the  month's  output,  and  the  range 
of  subjects  was  very  varied.  Essays,  biog- 
raphy, travel,  history  and  religion  were  all 
represented.  Poetry  was  noticeable  by  the 
Farm  Rhymes  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Johnnie  Courteou  and  Other  Poems,  by 
William  Henry  Drummond,  and  The  Voyage 
of  Ithobal,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Business  in  general  for  the  month  was  heavy 
for  those  handling  text  books,  and  all  grades 
in  this  field  were  represented,  from  the  sup- 
plies for  primary  schools  to  the  colleges  and 
universities.  Library  business  also  showed  a 
decided  improvement  over  recent  months  and 
bids  fair  to  be  very  heavy  for  some  time  to 

General  trade  had  not  entirely  recovered 
from  the  dulneis  of  the  summer,  and  sales 
were  mostly  of  the  popular  fiction  of  the  day, 
which,  however,  was  in  much  demand.     The 

KLibliahers  were  busy  in  bringing  out  their  new 
□oks  and  taking  advance  orders  for  the  holi- 
day trade,  so  that  September,  on  the  whole, 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  active  month.  An- 
nouncements of  forthcoming  books,  including 
Kim,  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  The  Man  from 
Glengarry,  by  Ralph  Connor;  Circumstance, 
by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  Warwick  of  the 
Knobs,  by  John  Uri  Lloyd,  indicate  a  further 
large  addition  to  fall  publications,  and  alto- 
gether the  outlook  continues  good  for  an 
exceedingly  busy  season. 

Much  interest  continues  to  be  shown  in  the 
efforts  of  the  publishers  to  secure  for  the 
dealer  a  fair  rate  of  profit  by  the  publication 
of  net  books.  So  far.  with  but  two  exceptions, 
the  trade  has  maintained  the  advertised  prices 


libraries  is,  however,  much  criticised,  and 
seems  likely  to  occasion  some  difficulty  in  the 
near  future. 

The  best-selling  books  for  the  month  past 
were  as  follows: 

The  Crisis.    Winston  Churchill.    $1.50. 

The  Eternal  City.    Hall  Caine.    £1.50. 

The  Right  of  Way.    Gilbert  Parker.    $1.50. 

D'ri  and  I.    Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

Graustark.    G.  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Bertha  Runkle. 
$i-SO. 

Blennerhassett.    C.  F.  Pidgin.    $1.50. 

Truth  Dexter.     Sidney  McCall.     $1.50. 

Tristram  of  Blent.     Anthony  Hope.     $1.50. 

Lazarre.    Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  $ 1.50. 

Cardigan.    R.  W.  Chambers.    $1.50. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.  George  Croly. 
Net.  $1.40. 

The  Puppet  Crown.  Harold  MacGrath. 
$1-50. 

The  Potter  and  the  Clay.    M.  H.  Peterson. 

Captain  Ravenshaw.  R.  N.  Stephens.    $[.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  October  1,  igoi. 
The  early  weeks  of  the  autumn  season  ap- 
pear to  have  yielded  results  satisfactory  to  the 
trade  generally,  for  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  the  opening  of  business,  as  evidenced 
during    the    period     mentioned,     was     most 

ntry  trade  naturally  takes  a  good  deal 
mtion  now  and  is  quite  lively.  In  this 
direction  nearly  all  lines  of  books  are  going 
fairly  well,  although  the  leading  and  almost 
the  only  feature  in  the  demand  is  the  call  for 
the  leading  favourites  in  copyright  fiction. 
Practically  every  dealer,  inclusive  even  of  the 
smaller  class  of  booksellers,  is  in  the  mood 
to  order  liberally  of  the  "best  selling  books." 
This  shows  how  widespread  the  interest  in 
the  popular  novel  is,  and  how  the  fame  of  it 
has  penetrated  to  all  corners  of  the  land. 

In  actual  numbers  sold,  D'ri  and  I  led  the 
demand  last  month,  followed  closely  by  The 
Crisis.  Of  the  new  novels  published  during 
the  month  (and  there  were  many)  The  Eter- 
nal City  had  the  largest  sale.  Relatively, 
however,  the  best  record  was  made  by  The 
Right  of  Way,  the  reception  of  this  work  and 
Lazarre  having  been  especially  favourable. 
George  Horton  s  new  story.  The  Tempting  of 
Father  Anthony,  also  sold  well.  Graustark 
went  better  than  it  has  ever  done  before,  and 
Captain  Ravenshaw  and  Blennerhassett  met 
with  a  satisfactory  sale.  Aside  from  this,  the 
sale  of  other  popular  books  was  not  especially 
remarkable  and  does  not  call  for  comment 

The  first  instalment  of  the  annual  crop  of 
fall  publications  were  put  upon  the  market 
last  month,  the  receipts  toward  the  end  of 
that  period  being  especially  heavy.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  were  fiction,  a  strenuous 
effort  having  apparently  been  made  by  pub- 
lishers generally  to  place  the  novels  that  are 
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.  ..  _    .    .._  ..  certainly  commend- 
able,   for    tt    undoubtedly   militates 
extent  ax; 
late  in  tb< 

Two  or  three  books  of  poetry  were  received 
last  month  that  should  sell  well  during  the 
coming  months — namely,  Riley  Farm  Rhymes, 
Johnnie  Courteon,  and  Other  Poems,  by  the 
author  of  the  Habitant,  and  the  Voyage  of 
Itkohal,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

A  cursory  glance  over  the  autumn  an- 
nouncements, a  full  list  of  which  is  now  at 
hand,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  season  will 
certainly  not  be  a  failure  on  account  of  lack 
of  new  books,  for  there  appears  to  be  more 
than  ever.  As  a  rule,  nearly  all  of  the  books 
appear  to  have  been  selected  with  care,  and 
most  of  them  are  worth  while,  the  list  as  it 
stands  being  certainly  a  good  one. 

That  business  cannot  be  nursed  and  fos- 
tered in  certain  directions  without  allied  in- 
terests suffering  to  some  extent  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  authors  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  standard  are  not  hcing  read 
as  much  relatively  to-day  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  A  great  deal  might  be  written 
upon  this  subject  did  space  permit ;  the  bald 
fact,  however,  is  significant. 

The    best    selling    books    during    September 

D'ri  and  I.     By  Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

The  Crisis.     By  Winston  Churchill.    $1.50. 

The  Eternal  City.     By  Hall  Caine.    $1.50. 

The  Eight  of  Way.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1-5°- 

Graustark.     By  G.  B.  McCutcheon.     $1.50. 

The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.  By 
George  Horton.     $125. 

Blennerhassett.  By  C.  Felton  Pidgin.  $1.50. 

Captain   Ravenshaw.     By  R.   N.    Stephens. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  By  Bertha  Runkle. 
$150. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice 
Thompson.    fi.£o. 

Eben  Holden.    By  Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

Truth  Dexter.    By  Sidney  McCall.    $1.50. 

The  Puppet  Crown.  By  Harold  MacGrath. 
$1.50. 

Lazarre.     By  Mary  H.  Catherwood.    Si. JO, 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.  By  George  Croly. 
Net  $1.40. 

Tristram  of  Blent  By  Anthony  Hope.  $150. 


ing  been  booked  considerably  in  advance  of 
publication,  it  really  formed  part  of  last 
month's  trade,  but  the  demand  has  been  well 
sustained,  repeated  orders  have  been  frequent, 
and  the  book  has  figured  as  the  most  promi- 
nent item  of  the  month.  The  History  of  Sir 
Richard  Calmady,  by  Lucas  Ma  let,  and  Herb 
of  Grace,  by  Rosa  N.  Carey,  have  sold  the 
most  freely  of  the  recent  issues.  Tristram  of 
Blent  still  continues  to  be  in  constant  request. 

Scholastic  literature  has  moved  somewhat 
briskly,  but  so  many  schools  now  receive  their 
supplies  direct  from  the  publisher  that  con- 
sequently the  reopening  of  the  schools  does 
not  affect  the  trade  to  the  extent  it  formerly 
did.  One  of  the  best  selling  books  of  the 
month  has  been  A  Yeoman's  Letters,  by  Percy 
T.  Ross.  Its  success  is  doubtless  attributable 
to  the  humorous  way  in  which  it  depicts  the 
incidents  of  campaigning.  The  millenary  cele- 
brations in  connection  with  King  Alfred  have 
still  continued  to  create  a  demand,  though  a 
somewhat  limited  one,  for  various  editions  of 
hts  life.  A  noticeable  feature  of  recent  months 
is  the  large  number  of  medical  publications  by 
American  authors  which  have  been  placed  upon 
the  English  market,  several  of  them  having 
become  very  popular. 

Appended  is  the  usual  list  of  the  best  selling 
books  during  the  past  month : 

The  Eternal  City.  By  Hall  Caine.  6s. 
( Heinemann.) 

Tristram  of  Blent  By  Anthony  Hope.  6s. 
(J.  Murray.) 

History  of  Richard  Calmady.  By  Lucas 
Malet    6s.     (Methuen.) 

Herb  of  Grace.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Four-Leaved  Clover.  By  Maxwell  Gray.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

Sister  Teresa.  By  George  Moore.  6s. 
(Unwin.) 

Penelope's    Irish    Experiences.     By    K.    D. 


Clarke.) 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  By  Harland. 
6s.     (Lane.) 

The  Luck  of  the  Vails.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
6s.     (Heinemann.) 

Edna  Lyall's  Novels.  Each  33.  6d.  (Hurst 
&  Blackett) 

A  Yeoman's  Letters.  By  P.  T.  Ross.  5s. 
(Simpkin.) 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

August  20  to  September  20,  igoi. 
Although  depression  has  not  been  unduly 
marked,  the  prevalent  tone  of  business 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  month  has  been 
extremely  quiet.  It  is  usually,  however,  a 
period  of  marking  time  and  of  looking  forward 
in  anticipation  of  the  on-coming  season.  The 
demand  for  fiction  has  kept  up  to  a  good  aver- 
age, although  so  much  cannot  be  said  for  the 
more  serious  classes  of  literature,  for  which 
there  has  been  little  or  no  demand.  The  issue 
of  The  Eternal  City,  by  Hal!  Caine,  followed 
almost  immediately  upon  the  close  of  our  last 
report,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  orders'  hav- 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Septemrer  10  to  October  10. 
NEW  YORK 
Abbey  Press: 

Pitted  Against  Anarchists.    W.  F.  Kem- 

ble. 
Doctor  Carrington.    I.  C.  De  Vane. 
Coals  of  Fire.     Frances  M.  Delaney. 
Footsteps  of  Truth.    I.  M.  Morris. 
By  Their  Fruits.    Edith  M.  Nicholl  (Mrs. 

Bowyer). 
Serious     Complications.      Frances     Man- 
ford  Delaney. 
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A    Country    Store    Window.      Herbert 

Holmes. 
Defeated,  bnt  Victor  Still.    William  V. 

Lawrence. 
Intellectual  People.    W.  A.  Clark. 
The  Old  Graham  Place.   Etta  M.  Gardner. 
The      Widow      Robinson      and      Other 

Sketches.    Benj.  W.  Williams. 
A  Race  with  a  Hurricane.    Alice  Miriam 

Roundy. 
Did  She  Fail?    Anna  Fielding. 
The  Lady  of  Mark.    Sidney  C.  Kendall. 
The  Story  of  Jesus.    Louise  Castle  Wal- 

bridge. 
Afloat  with  Old  Glory.    By  a  Blue  Jacket 

of  the  Old  Navy. 
Miss    Penelope's    Elopement.      Kate    H. 

Verana,  a'  Tale  of  Border  Life.    Carl  Jae- 
ger. 

As  Tthers  See  Us.    Percy  Vere. 

Daughters   of    the   Revolution.      Stephen 
Henry  Thayer. 

That  Wager  of  Dot's.    Penelope  Dalrym- 
ple. 

Quo  Warranto.    Henry  Goodacre. 

Letters  of  Two.    James  Hampton  Lee. 

The  Peacock  and  Other  Poems.     James 
Hampton  Lee. 

The  Man  with  the  Rake.    Marion  Bever- 
idgeLee. 

The  Secret  of  Hamlet,   Prince  of  Den- 
mark.   S.  G.  Preston. 

One  Christmas  Eve  at  Roxbury  Crossing. 
Kathryn  Wallace. 

Key-words  and  Phrases  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.   Rev.  S.  G.  Preston. 

Uno  Who.    E.  S.  Gale-White, 

Culture  from  Reading.     A.  R.  Alexander. 

Iturbide.    John  L.  McLeish. 

Old  Glory.    Lulu  K.  Eubank. 

The    Anckaree    Treasure.      Albert    G. 
Clarke,  Jr. 

Everyday  Children.     May  C.  Emmel. 

The  New  Swiss  Family  Robinson.    Helen 
Pomeroy. 

Monsieur    Paul    De    Fere.     Anthony    E. 
Wills. 

Jonas  Brand.    Jane  Valentine. 

Experience.     Bametta  Brown. 

The  Heart's  Desire.    B.  Brown. 

Men,  Women,  and  Loving.    B.  Brown. 

Worry  and  Cheer.    B.  Brown. 

A  Dip  in  the  Pool.  (Bethesda.)  B.  Brown. 

Son!  Growth.    B.  Brown. 
American  Book  Company: 

New  Education  Readers.    A.  J.  Demarest 
and  William  M.  Van  Sickle. 
Appleton : 

When   Love  Flies  Out  o'  the  Window. 
Leonard  Merrick. 

The  Story  of  Books.     Gertrude  B.   Haw- 
lings. 

A  Nest  of  Linnets.    F.  F.  Moore. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Sultan.    George 

Lincoln  in  Story.     Silas  G.  Pratt. 
Shacklett    Walter  Barr. 
The  Devastators.     Ada  Cambridge. 
The  Teller.    Edward  Noyes  Westcott. 
The  Quiberon  Touch.    C  T.  Brady. 


Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

The  Modern  Mission  Century.    Arthur  T. 

Brentano's : 

Annie  Deane.    A.  F.  Slade. 

The  Red  Chancellor.     Sir  William  Mag- 

Croscup  and  Sterling  Company: 

Samuel    Richardson:    His    Writings  and 
His  Friends. 
Crowell  and  Company : 

Heather's  Mistress.    Amy  Le  Feuvre. 
Prose  Quotations.    George  W.  Powers. 
Poetical  Quotations.     George  W.  Powers. 
Who's  the  Author?    Louis  Harman  Peet. 
Century  Company : 

English  as  She  is  Taught.     Collected  by 
C.  B.  Le  Row,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Mark  Twain. 
God  Save  the  King.    Ronald  MacDonald. 
Woman  and  the  Law.    George  J.  Bayles. 
The  Century  Book  for  Mothers.    Gustav 

Pollak  and  L.  M.  Yale. 
Circumstance.     S.  W.  Mitchell. 
Tom  Beauling.    G.  Morris. 
The  Junior  Cup.    Allen  French. 
A  Frigate's  Namesake.    Alice  B.  Abbot 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    A.  C. 
Hegan. 
Dillingham  Company: 

The  Voyage  of  Ithobal.     Sir  Edwin  Ar- 

Dodd.  Mead  and  Company: 

The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady. 
Lucas  Malet. 

South  Africa  a  Century  Ago.  Lady  Anne 
Barnard. 

Iflve  Idylls.     S.  R.  Crockett. 

Chatterton.    Masson. 

Unconscious  Comedians.     Caroline  Duer. 

The  Lion's  Wheln.     Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Warwick  of  the  Knobs.     John  Uri  Lloyd. 

The  World  and  Winstow.  Edith  H.  Fow- 
ler. 

Love  the  Harvester.  Max  Pemberton. 

Doubleday.  Page  and  Company : 
Kim.    Rudvard  Kipling. 
A  Short  History  of  the  Revolution.    Ev- 
erett Tomlinson. 
How  to  Make  Baskets.    Mary  White. 
Hani  man    Alaska    Expedition.      Vols.    I. 

and  II. 
Poems  and  Essays.     Vols.  XI.  and  XII. 
George  Eliot. 
Etiquette    for    All    Occasions.      Mrs.    B. 

Kingsland. 
In  the  Forest.    Maxmilian  Foster. 
The  Road  to  Frontenac.    Samuel  Merwin. 
How  to  Teach  Kitchen  Garden.     Emily 
Huntington. 
Eaton  and  Mains: 

A  Modern  Apollos.    Robert  Mclntyre. 
Fenno  and  Company: 

The  Grip  of  the  Bookmaker.  Percy 
White. 
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Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company : 

The   Miracles   of  'Missions.     Arthur    T. 

Pierson. 
Hirsh's  Tabulated  Digest  of  the  Divorce 

Laws  of  the  United  States. 

Harper  Brothers : 

Flood-Tide.    Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene. 
The  Right  of  Way.    Gilbert  Parker. 
Cardigan.     Robert  W.  Chambers. 
The  Would-Be  Goods.    E.  Nesbit. 
The  Strength  of  the  Hills.   Florence  Wil- 

The   Punishment  of  (he   Stingy.      George 
_  B.  Grinnell. 
tiy's    Dai 
i)  Vorst 

Two  Treaties  of  Paris  and  the  Supreme 
Court.    Sidney  Webster. 

Twelve  Allegories.    Kathleen  H.  Green. 
The  Queen  and  Other  Poems.     Richard 

Garnett 
Anni  Fugaces.    R.  C.  Lehman. 
Shakespeare's  Songs. 
The  Book  of    the  Greenhouse.    J.  C.  Tal- 

lack. 

Lemcke  and  Buechner  r 

Botticelli.    Ernst  Steinmann. 


Macmillan  Company : 

Cooper's  "Deer- Slayer." 

Arnold's    Expedition    to    Quebec     John 

Codman. 
Roman  Public  Life.    A.  H.  J.  Greenidge. 
Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

G.  C.  Williamson. 
Hawthorne's  "Twice-Told  Tales." 
A  Commentary  on  Tennyson's  "In  Mem- 

oriam."    A.  C.  Bradley. 
A  Friend  with  the  Counter-Sign.     B.  K. 

Benson. 
Words    and    Their    Ways     in     English 

Speech.     J.  B.  Greenough,  G.  L.  Kitt- 

redge. 
Sartor  Resartus  and  on  Heroes.     Hero- 

Worship  and  the  Heroic 
In  History.    Thomas  Carlyle. 
The  Love  Letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 
The  Tale  of  the  Argonauts.     Translated 

by  Arthur  S.  Way. 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Edited  by  James  N.  Baldwin. 
Highways  and  Byways  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict    A.  G.  Bradley. 
A    History    of    Greece.      George    Willis 

Botsford. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Vols. 

I.  and  II.    Sidney  Lee. 
Old     King     Cole's     Book     of     Nursery 

Rhymes. 
The    Wood- Pigeons    and    Mary.      Mrs. 

Moles  worth. 
Marcus    Aurelius    Antoninus   to    Himself. 

G.  H.  Rendall. 
The    Youngest    Girl    in   the    School.    E. 

Sharp. 


McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Irish  Pastorals.    Shaw  F.  Bullock. 
Jack  Racer.    H.  Somerville. 
Putnam's  Sons: 

A  Crazy  Angel.    Annette  L.  Noble. 
Owen  Glyndwer.    Arthur  G.  Bradley. 
In  Our  Country.    Marion  Harland. 
Johnnie    Courteau.      William    H.    Drum- 

mond. 
The  Spinster  Book.    Myrtle  Reed. 
Time  and  Chance      Elbert  Hubbard. 
On    Board    a    Whaler.      Thomas    West 
Hammond. 
Reinhold : 

Positive  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuber- 
culosis.   Dr.  A.  F.  Reinhold. 
Revell  Company: 

Deborah.    Tames  M.  Ludlow. 

Musical  Ministries  in  the  Church.    W.  S. 

Pratt. 
My  Host  the  Enemy.     F.  W.  Calkins. 
David,  the  Poet  and  King.    N.  D.  Hillis. 
Constantinople  and  Its  Problems.     H.  O. 

Dwight. 
The  Sunny  Side  of  Christianity.    Charles 

H.  Parkhurst 
The  Last  Words  of  Distinguished  Men 

and  Women.    F.  R.  Marvin. 
Lyrics  of  Love.     Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
Russell : 

A  Widow  and  Her  Friends.    Drawings  by 

C.  D.  Gtbson. 
The  Dolly  Dialogues.    Anthony  Hope. 
The  New  Life  of  Dante  Alighieri.    Dante 

Gabriel  Rossetti. 
Scribner's  Sons: 

Raffles.    E.  W.  Hornesong. 

Stephen  Calinari.    Julian  Sturgis. 

The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Lewis  B.  Paton. 
The    International    Critical    Commentary. 

St.   Peter  and   St   Jude.     Rev.   Charles 

Briggs. 
The  Education  of  the  American  Citizen. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley. 
With  Roberts  to  Pretoria.    G.  A.  Henty. 
At  the  Point  of  the  Bayonet.   G.  A.  Henty. 
To  Herat  and  Cabul.    G.  A.  Henty. 
Blue    Grass    and     Rhododendron.      John 

Fox. 
The  Outlaws  of  Horseshoe  Hole.    Francis 

Hill. 
Lem.    Noah  Brooks. 
The    Civil    War    and    the    Constitution. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.    J.  W.  Burgess. 
Modern  Athens.    George  Horton. 
A  Day  with  a  Tramp.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 
The  Outcasts.    W.  A.  Fraser. 
Plutarch's    Themistocles    and    Aristides. 

Bernadotte  Perrin. 
Classification,    Theoretical   and   Practical. 

E.  C.  Richardson. 
Essays    in    Historical    Criticism.      E.    G. 

Bourne. 
The  Cavalier.    George  Cable. 
Papa  Bouchard.    Molly  E.  Seawell. 
The    Laird's    Luck    and    Other    Fireside 

Tales.     A.  T.  Qui  Her- Couch. 
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The  Story  of  Manhattan.  Charles  Hem- 
street. 

Amos  Judd.    J.  A.  Mitchell. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Religious  Re- 
form.   William  M.  Sloane. 

First  Across  the  Continent.  Noah  Brooks. 
Stokes  Company: 

The    Seven    Houses.       Hamilton    Drum- 

Karadac,   Count   of   Gersay.      Kand   Hes- 

leth  Pritchard. 
The  Great  God  Success.     John  Graham, 
The  Striking  Hours.     Eden  Phillpotts. 
The  Victors.    Robert  Barr. 
The  Making-  of  a  Marchioness.      Frances 

Hodgson  Burnett. 
The  Secret  Orchard.     Agnes  and  Egerton 

Castle. 
Taylor  and  Company : 

The     Van      Dwellers.       Albert      Bigelow 

Wessels  and  Company : 

Fairy  Tales  from  Afar.    S.  Grnndtwig. 
The   True   Mother   Goose.      Blanche    Mc- 

Manus. 
Told  in  the  Twilight. 
Childhood's  Songs  of  Long  Ago.     Isaac 

Watts. 

BOSTON. 
Bradley  and  Company : 

Figures  of  Speech.    S.  M.  Burnham. 
The  Cruise  of  the  Mary  Rose.     William 

H.  G.  Kingstone. 
Wind  and  Wave.    H.  E.  Biirch. 
Sowing  and  Waiting.     S.  M.  Burnham. 
Gloria  Cceli.     Wilbur  F.  Waitl. 
Dan,  a  Citizen  of  a  Junior  Republic.    I.  T. 

Thurston. 


Ginn  and  Company : 

The  Descriptive  Speller.  George  B.  Aitoy. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

The  Government  of  the  American  People. 
Frank  Strong,  J.  Schafer. 

Jaconnetta,  Her  Loves.    M.  E.  M.  Davis. 

The  Teachings  of  Dante.  Charles  A. 
Dinsmore. 

The  Tory  Lover.     Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

Our  Houseboat  on  the  Nile.    Lee  Bacon. 

Talks  on  Writing  English.     Arlo  Bates. 

Our  Lady  Vanity.    Ellen  O.  Kirk. 

The  Lcmesomeat  Doll.    Abbie  E.  Brown. 

Life  Everlasting.    John  Fiske. 

Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley. 

England's  Story.    Eva  March  Tappan. 

Footing  It  in  Franconia.     Bradford  Tor- 


Old  Ballads  in  Prose.     Eva  March  Tan- 
The  Golden  Arrow.     Ruth  Hall. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Comedie  Humaine  of  Honore  de  Bal- 
zac,   Translated  by  K.  P.  Wormeley. 


The  Captain  of  the  School.     E.  Robinson. 
Morgan  s  Men.    John  Preston  True. 
High  School  Days  in  Harbortown.     L.  F. 
Wesselhoeft. 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

Poetry  of  Niagara.     Myron  T.  Pritchard. 
Sanborn  and  Company: 

Cicero    Select    Orations.      Benjamin    L-. 
D'Ooge,  Ph.D. 
Rogers  and  Mason : 

School  Architecture.  Edmund  M.  Wheel- 
wright. 

CHICAGO. 
Jamieson  Higgins  Company: 

Kids  of  Many  Colors.    Grace  D.  Boylan 

and  Ike  Morgan. 
Young  Folks'  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."    G. 

D.  Boylan  and  Ike  Morgan. 
When  the  Band  Played.    Grace  D.  Boylan. 
The  Princess  of  Hearts.    S.  E.  Braine. 
Helen's  Babies.    John  Habberton. 
Adventures  in  Toyland.     Edith  Kinghall. 
Fun  with  Magic.    George  Brunei. 
Woman  Beautiful.    Mine  S.  Vive. 
An  Alphabet  of  Birds.    Gertrude  Keeley. 
An  Alphabet  of  Wild  Flowers.     Gertrude 

Keeley. 
Laird  and  Lee : 

El  Centiloquio  de  Santillana. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Balzac.     Vols.  I. 

and  II. 
McClurg  and  Company : 

From  Atlantic  to  the  Sea.   Byron  A.  Dun. 
The  Battle  Invisible.     Eleanor  C.  Reed. 
Lady  Lee  and  Other  Animal  Stories.    H. 

L.  Ensign. 
The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.  George 

Horton. 
History  of  American  Verse,     ( 1610-1807  ) 

J.  L.  Onderdonk. 
Word  and  Phrase.     Joseph  Fitzgerald. 
Anne  Scarlett.    M.  Imlay  Taylor. 
Maggie  McLanehan.     Gulielma  Zollinger. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company : 

The  Pirate  Frog.    W.  A.  Frisbie. 
Deering  Harvester  Company : 

The  Official  Retrospective  Exhibit  of  the 
Development  of  Harvesting  Machinery. 
Paris,  190a 

Stockham  Publishing  Company: 

Karezza  Ethics  of  Marriage.  Alice  B. 
Stockham,  M.D. 

DAYTON,  O. 
Walker  Lithography  and  Printing  Company: 
Bogus  Hollow.    Benjamin  F.  Buchanan. 

MADISON,  WIS. 
Stuart: 

The    Childhood    of   Ji-Shib.      Albert    E. 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
"Buschart  Brothers : 

Early  Mackinac.    M.  C.  Williams. 
NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Little  Print  Shop: 

God's  Love  Letters.     Edward  S.  Peterson. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Altemus  Company : 

Galopoff .    Tudor  Jenks. 

Caps  and  Capers.    Gabrielle  E.  Jackson. 
Davis  Company: 

The  Yellow  Crime.    Robert  Colt  man. 
Griffith  and  Rouland  Press : 

A  Lily  of  France.    Caroline  H.  Mason. 
Jacobs  and  Company : 

Her  Grace's  Secret    Violet  Tweedale. 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America : 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Book.    5662. 
Cyrus  Adler. 
Lippincott : 

Through  Persia  on  a  Side-Saddle.     Ella 
C  Sykes. 

The  Mighty  Sleep.    Agnes  Giberne. 

Yorke,  the  Adventurer.     Louis  Becke. 

Herb  of  Grace.    Rosa  N.  Carey. 

Vir  Publishing  Companv: 

What  a  Young   Wife    Ought  to   Know. 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 
AKRON,  O. 
Saalneld  Publishing  Company: 

The   Sign  of  the  Prophet.     James   Ball 

Naylor. 
The  Outer  Parallel.    Nathaniel  Greene. 

BLAIR,   NEB. 
Lutherans  in  All  Lands: 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  the  World.  Prof. 
Johannes  Nkholaus  Lenkes. 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Riverside  Press: 
A  Bibliographical  Contribution  to  the  Study 
of  John  Ruskin.    Compiled  by  M.  Ethel 
Jameson. 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 
MacLehose  and  Sons: 

Literary     Associations     of     the     English 
Lakes.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     Rev.  H.  D. 
Rawnsley. 
The  Last  Days  of  the  French  Monarchy. 
Sophia  H.   MacLehose. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Bo  wen-Merrill  Company : 

The  First  Men  in  the  Moon.    H.  G.  Wells. 
LONDON.  ' 

Dent: 

Primitive  Man.    Dr.  Moriz  Hoernes. 


Ballantyne  Press: 

II  Cranio  di  Plinio.    M.  E.  Cannizzaro. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Morton  and  Company: 

Sonnets  and  Lyrics.    R.  E.  Lee  Gibson. 
MADISON,  WIS. 
American  Threshennan : 

Kansas  Zephyrs.    Ed.  Blair. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
Whittet  and  Shepperson: 

A  Royal  Lineage.    Annah  K.  Watson. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Robertson : 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 
Rogers: 
,     Grimple's  Mind.    Morrison  I.  Swift. 
WASHINGTON. 
Neale  Publishing  Company: 

Amata.     From   the   German   of   Richard 
Voss.    Roger  S.  G.  Boutell. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween September  1,  1901,  and  October  1,  1901. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

11.50, 

4.  D'ri  and  I.    Baeheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

5.  Foods  for  the  Fat    Davies.     (Brentano's.) 

75c  net 

6.  Voyage  o£  Ithobal.    Arnold.    (Dillingham.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  D'ri  and  I.    Baeheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Cardigan.     Chambers.      (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.      (Bowen- 

Merhll  Co.)    ¥1.50. 

6.  The     Eternal     City.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1-50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
I.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
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a.  The     Eternal 
Si-50. 

3.  The     Making     a 
(Stokes.)     $1.10. 

""e  Crisis.    **      ' 
4  and  I. 

*i.so. 

6.  Tristram     of     Blent     Hope.      (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

ATLANTA,    GA. 

1.  Lily  of  France.    Mason.     (Griffith  ft  Row- 

land Press.)    Ji-25- 

2.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

fi.SO. 
e  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 
S1.50. 

4.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1-50- 

6.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

ti.ao. 
e  Making  of  a  Marchioness.     Burnett. 
(Stokes.)     $1.10  net 

3.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.20. 

4.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.20. 

5.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.20. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
1.  Katherine  Day.    Fuller.     (Putnam.)    $1.50. 
a,  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 
fi.50. 

3.  A  Sailor's  Log.  Evans.    (Appleton.)    $2.00. 

4.  Aristocrats.     (Lane.)    $1.50. 

5.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.      (Lippincott) 

Si-50. 

6.  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Huxley.    Hux- 

ley.    (Appleton.)     $500. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Blennerhassett    Pidgin.     (Clark  Pub.  Co.) 

Si. 50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Cardigan.    Chambers.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4  The  Tory  Lover.    Jewett    (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Eternal     City.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Tristram  of  Blent    Hope.    (Mcdure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Captain    Ravenshaw.     Stephens.     (Page   & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Backwoodsman.     Stanley.      (Double- 

day,  Page  ft  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Summer  Hymnal.  Moore.   (Coatea.)  $1.25. 

6.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

CHICAGO. 

1.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

fl.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Macmillan,)   $1.50. 


3.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.). 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

Si-sa 

5.  The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.    Horton. 

(McClurg.)    $1.25. 

6.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

CINCINNATI.  0. 

1.  The     Eternal     City.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$I.5J. 

2.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    S1.50. 

3.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1-50. 

4.  Blennerhassett    Pidgin.     (Clark  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Tristram  of  Blent    Hope.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips ft  Co.)     S1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
1.  D'ri  and  L    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 
a.  Captain     Ravenshaw.     Stephens.     (Page.) 

11.5a 
3.  Blennerhassett     Pidgin.     (C.     M.     Clark 


$1.50, 

5.  Tribulations    of    a     Princess.     (Harper.) 

Net,  $2.25. 

6.  A  Dream  of  Empire.     Venable.     (Dodd, 

Mead  ft  Co.)    $1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   {1.5a 

2.  Graustark.     McCutcheon,     (Stone.)     51.50. 

3.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Ca)    81.5a 

4.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

5.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    Si. 
""      "         ■   -~         -      Mj 
o. 
DENVER,  COL. 


Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


acGrath.    (Bowen- 


1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

J1* 

3.  The   Eternal    City.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

81.5a 

4.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker. 

$1.50. 

5.  Blennerhassett    Pidgin. 

$1.50. 

6.  Captain  Ravenshaw.     Stephens.     (Page  ft 


(Harper.) 
(Clark  Pub.  Ca) 


Captain   Ra 

do.)  its 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    Jija 

2.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

3.  D'ri  and  1.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

81,5a 

4.  Aristocrats.    Atherton.     (Lane.)     $1.50. 


(Little,  Brown  &  Ca)    ji.50. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Laxarre.       Catherwood.       (Bow  en -Merrill 

Ca)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

MerriOCa)    ll.Sa 
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3.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    {j^o. 

4.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

5.  The  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Bren- 

tano's.)    $1.50. 

6.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    Croly.     (Funk  & 

Wagnalls.)    $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 
3.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)  J1.50. 

3.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    Croly.    (Funk  & 

Wagnalls.)    $1.75. 

4.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)    $1.50. 

5.  John  Bull's  Crime.    Davis.    (Abbey  Press.) 

$3.00. 

6.  Foma     Gordyeeff.       Gorky.       (Scribner.) 

$1.00. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The     Eternal     City.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
4-  Truth    Dexter.      McCall.      (Little,    Brown 
&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Captain  Ravenshaw.     Stephens.     (Page  & 

Co.)     §1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1-50. 

3.  Lazarre.  Cathr.rwood.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Sight  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1-5°- 

5.  Joscelyn  Cheshire.     Kennedy.     (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)     $1  " 

The  Lady  of  Lyni 
&  Co.)    $1.50, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
1.  Blennerbassett    Pidgin.    (Clark  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 
3.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Captain  Ravenshaw.     Stephens.     (Page  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 
-    "'Ti  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 


u*! 


f  Captain  Ri 
i    J      Co.)     $1. 
I  D'ri  and  I. 
I    $1.50. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA. 
1.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Morang.)  Paper, 

75  cents;  cloth,  $1.50. 
3.  Tristram     of     Blent     Hope.      (Morang.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  Ji.so. 

3.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25- 

4.  With  Christ  at  Sea.     Builen.     (Hodder  & 

Stoughton.)    Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

5.  Cinderella.     Crockett.      (Copp-Clark   Co.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

6.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.     (Briggs.)     Paper, 
75  cents;  cloth,  $1.35. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
1.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
*  Cardigan.    Chambers.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 
3-  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   Si  50. 

5.  Arrows  of  the  Almighty.    Johnson.     (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

Ravenshaw.    Stephens.     (Page  & 
50. 
Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

.  The     Eternal     City.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 
♦1-50. 

.  Captain  Ravenshaw.     Stephens.     (Page  & 
Co.)    $1.50. 

.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $150. 

.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 
fl.50. 
Tristram  of  Blent    Hope.    (McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.)    $1  .so. 

1  Blennerhassett    Pidgin.     (Qark  Pub.  Co.) 
51,5a 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
.  The  Crisis.    Churchill    (Macmillan.)    S1.50. 
!.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)    SI.50. 
:.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

J.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

?i-50. 
i.  Guide  to  the  Opera.     Singleton.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    S1.50. 
1.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    51.5a 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

$1.00. 
:.  Driandl.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Ca) 

Si.oo. 
(.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.    Frothingham. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.00. 
).  J.  Devlin— Boss.  Williams.  (Lothrop  Pub. 

Ca)     $i.oa 
i.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.00. 
).  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

MerrillCo.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
[.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 
f.  D'ri  and  L    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

?i.5o. 
j.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.    Si.5a 
(.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.     Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
;.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 
%  When  Blades  Are  Out  and  Love's  Afield. 

Brady.     (Lippincott)     ti.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE 
1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
t  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Ca) 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)    $1.50. 
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l  Like  Another  Helen.     Horton.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 
i.  Marcus  Whitman.     Mowry.     (Silver,  Bur- 

dett  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
i.  The     Eternal     City.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1-50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$i-50- 
i.  The     Tory     Lover.     Jewett     (Houghton, 

.  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
[.  Narragansctt      Pier.       Appleton.        (Abhey 

Press.)    $1.00. 
.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 
,.  Blennerhassett.    Pidgin.     (Dark  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 
1.  The     Eternal     City.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 
.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
.D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 
.  The    Right    of    Way.    Parker.     (Harper.) 


.* 


Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (Bov 


(Lothrop  ft  Co.)     $i.sa 
>.  Captain  Ravenshaw.     Stephens.     (Page  & 

Co.)     $1.50 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
.The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
!.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 
I.  The     Eternal     City.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1-50- 
^  Sister  Teresa.    Moore.    (Lippincott)  $1.50. 
i.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)    $1.50. 
i.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

Ji-So- 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
.The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
:  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1-50. 
;.  The     Eternal     City.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1-50- 
;.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $i.so. 
1.  The  Puppet  Crown. 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
:.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
(.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
j.  The     Eternal     City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
l  The  Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

MerrilfCo.)    $1.50. 
i.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 
1.  Foma  Gordyeeff,  Gorky.  (Scribner.)  $1.00. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 
l  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 


3-  The     Sailor's    Log.     Evans.     (Appleton.) 
$2.00. 

4.  The     Eternal     City.      Came.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Cardigan.    Chambers.     (Harper.)     Si.SO. 

6.  The  Dead  Calypso.     Robertson.     (Robert- 

son.)    $1.50  net. 

TOLEDO,  O. 
5.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1-50. 

4.  Blennerhassett    Pidgin.     (Clark  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Sky    Pilot.     Connor.      (Revell    Co.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The    Right    of    Way.    Parker.    (Harper.) 

$i-5o. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 
1.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    Croly.    (Funk  ft 
Wagnalls.)     Net.  $1.50. 


tury  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.   Thompson.    (Bow 

en-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  lack  Raymond.    Voynich.    $1.50. 

6.  The  Sign  of  the  Prophet    Naylor.     (Sa.il- 

field  ft  Co.)  -$1.50. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
3.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  BJennerhasseL     Pidgin.     (Clark  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Supreme  Surrender.    Low.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1-50 

6.  The     Eternal     City.     Came.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 

P01KTS 
A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives     10 


BEST    SELLING    BOOKS. 
According  to  the  foregoing  lists,   the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

S1-S0 270 

2.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.)    $1.50 243 

3.  The    Eternal    City.     Caine.      (Apple- 

ton.  )    $150 184 

4.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Har- 

per.)    $I-S0 151 

5.  Blennerhassett.     Pidgin.     (Clark  Pub. 

Co.)     $1-50 7;..... 76 

6.  Graustark.      McCutcheon.       (Stone.) 

?i-50 S7 
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b£  (die reo  bet  in  a  cawtn  Sour, 
Sbc  set  a  mar*  upon  tbe  boar, 
Ztx  mafb  forgot  tbc  liabt  or  bae 
Hi*  tbe  bet  fell  into  tbe  aca. 


Sbc  watttb  all  tbc  summer  t 
Eacb  seat  a  puta  pasaeo  tl 


Sbc  walteo  all  Ibe  winter  cava. 
Hi*  aa  sbc  waitco  bet  goI6  bait 
Kemcmberco  bow  tbc  Itgbt  nets  ta 


It  sought  it  ont,  It  founo  It  out, 
It  glioeb  out  between  Ibe  alone* 
»n»  llgbtcb  all  tbc  reck*  about. 


X  paaacr  passed  again  one  nigbt, 

Ik  eiB  not  niuwratanb  tbc  llgbt 

Bnb  bareo  not  craw  near  wbcte  ft  •bone. 


tie  tbongbt  II  waa  a  atmbol  (eg, 
lie  tbongbt  tt  waa  a  golben  tain, 
tK  tbongbt  It  waa  an  angel'*  plat, 
tx  tumcb  awat  anc  paaaeb  again. 
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CHFoONICLL  AND  COMMENT 

Manuscripts  submitted  to  The  Bookman  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  of 

The  Bookman."     Manuscripts  sent  to  either  of  the  Editors 

Personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 

In  our  January  number  we  shall  begin 
the    publication    of    the 
"iui»c»d        Vicomte      de      Louven- 
£5JJ.  joul's  Balzac  and  Mad- 

ame Hanska.  Among 
(he  great  loves  of  literary  history  there 
is  none  more  romantic  than  that  of  the 
author  of  .the  Comedie  Humaine  for  the 
one  woman  who,  despite  their  long  sepa- 
ration, influenced  to  a  marked  degree 
every  line  of  his  later  work.  The  Vicomte 
de  Louvenjoul's  book  will  be  presented 
in  three  parts.  In  the  same  number  there 
will  also  appear  the  first  of  a  short  series 
of  articles  on  "Literary.  Artistic  and  Bo- 
hemian London  in  the  Seventies." 
H 

The  report  that  Phil  May,  the  genial 
successor  of  Du  Maurier  on  the  Punch 
staff,  has  been  considering  the  adoption 
of  a  histrionic  career  has  suggested  the 
accompanying  pictorial  skit. 

The  most   delicious  piece  of  writing 
that   we  have  seen   this 
a  solemn  year  is  a  paper  on  Presi- 

Momcnt.  dent    Roosevelt,   printed 

in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views for  October.  The  author's  name 
is  not  revealed,  but  he  must  be  a  rare 
spirit— a  Soul.  The  whole  paper  is  a 
jewel-casket ;  yet  perhaps  the  gem  which 
is  of  purest  ray  serene  is  this :  „«,„  THE  lon^,,  "sketch." 
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One  evening  at  Philadelphia,  in  June,  igoo,  with  a  certain  regret  that  we  look  over 
when  his  rooms  were  crowded  with  powerful  the  new  books.  There  are  so  many  of 
men  discussing  whether  or  not  his  impending  them,  they  are  so  uniformly  excellent, 
nomination  for  the  Vice- Presidency  was  wise,  that  we  feel  that  we  should  like  to  be  able 
and  while  an  immense  body  of  cheering  to  publish  a  magazine  as  large  as  an 
paraders  crowded  the  street  below,  Theodore  encyclopaedia  in  order  to  do  them  all 
Roosevelt  sat  in  an  inner  room,  alone,  absorbed  justice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can- 
in  reading  Thucydides.    He  was  resting.  not — there  is  no  magazine  that  can  ;  for 

Let  ns  put  on  our  gum-shoes  and  steal  most  of  them  we  can  only  express  our 

away  softly  .  .  .  softly  ....  softly very  hearty  appreciation  and  admiration. 

*  However,  we  are  able  to  reproduce  here 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  always  a  few  typical  designs  and  illustrations. 


.     CHILD     OF     NATURE." 


Chronicle  and  Comment 

3 

We  have  been   hearing  a   good   deal  morality  of  The  Eternal    C*/-y.      T""V-^ 

lately  about  the  suit  now  a  case  now  pending  in     our     owr\    ^^^^»- 

"Tlb  secret        pending  in   the   English  which,  in  certain  respects,    is      vet-  X> 

™  (£„*£     courts      between      Hall  like  the  Hall  Caine  case.  The     -tf^~        ^L 

Caine  and  the  publishers  question  is  Egerton  and     Agones     ^~^^>*       ' 

of  The  Lady's  Magazine  regarding  the  The  Secret  Orchard,  which*     -we    j~  ^^^    ^^ 
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last  month.  The  parties  to  the  suit  are  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  of  this  city 
and  the  publishers  of  The  Delineator.  We 
have  noopinion  to  express  as  to  which  side 
is  in  the  right,  but  we  believe  that  neither 
disputes  the  fact  that  a  contract  was 
drawn  up  by  which  the  Stokes  Company, 
owners  of  both  book  and  serial  rights 
of  the  novel  in  America,  sold  the  serial 
rights  to  The  Delineator.  At  that  time 
the  story  had  not  been  completed,  and  no 
part  of  it  had  been  read  in  this  country. 


The  author,  however,  in  a  foreword  had 
written  of  it  somewhat  as  follows :  "That 
the  scene  would  be  laid  in  Paris — Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  life,  very  different 
from  the  giddy,  dry-rotten,  decadent  life 
of  the  modern  Boulevards — the  principal 
male  character  being  the  holder  of  one  of 
the  very  few  great  old  names  of  France ; 
that  the  women  were  lovable  types  of 
Parisian  American  beauty,  and  that  the 
book  would  be  dramatic."  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  manuscript  the  contract  was 
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repudiated  by  the  publishers  of  The  De-  women   and    young   girls,    and    he    has 

lineator  on  the  ground  that  the  story  was  become  widely  known  as  the  author  of 

immoral.     In  their  answer  to  the  suit  they  stories  of  that  character."     The  Secret 

assert,  "Egerton  Castle  has  a  high  repu-  Orchard,  it  will  be  remembered,  after- 

tation  for  skill  and  excellence  in  his  pro-  ward  ran  serially  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 

fession  as  a  writer  of  romantic  stories,  The  precise  legal  point  raised  by  this  case 

and    the    stories    hitherto    written    and  here  and  by  The  Eternal  City  suit  in  Eng- 

published  by  him  have  all  been  character-  land  has  never  been  passed  upon  by  the 

ised  by  propriety,  refinement  and  deli-  courts  of  either  country,  and  the  decision 

cacy,  and  been  fit  and  proper  to  be  read  of  the  American  case,  which  will  probably 

in  refined  and  cultivated  families,  and  by  be  tried  first,  will  establish  a  precedent. 


ECntTON   CASTLE. 
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The  Secret   Orchard   is  a  very  good  obscure  English  playwright  by  the  name 
title,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Castle  on  of  William  Congreve. 
his  selection  of  it.     However,  it  comes  ^ 
dangerously  near  to  being  an  infringe- 
ment upon  Marcel   Prevost's  Le  Jardin  The   newspaper   reports   of   the   Yale 
Secret.    Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  has  a  play  now  bi-centennial      remarked 
running  in  one  of  the  New  York  theatres  "h^u""'          t'iat   Pres'derit   Hadley's 
which  he  calls  The  Way  of  the  World.  -Br«k"          little  speeches  to  the  re- 
We  can  hardly  believe  that   Mr.   Fitch  cipients  of  honorary  de- 
does  not  know  that  this  title  was  used  grees  were   "extraordinarily   felicitous." 
two  hundred  and  one  years  ago  by  an  So  they  were,  in  the  main ;  but  what  he 


i.   CHILDHOOD   O 


The  British  Cook  (offering  in  the  Matthews  back  yard  a  blatanl  small  boy  an  axi 
"Ho,  Master  Brandy,  dear,  the  kitchen  fire  is  bout." 

Master  B.  Matthews:  "I  cannot  split.    To  split  I  am  ashamed.    When  I'm  a  man  I  v 
not  even  split  infinitives.    Avaunt!    Thou  art  a  Briticism!" 

Marjory  MacMurchy. 
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said  to  President  Roosevelt  was,  perhaps,  severance  for  truth  and  right.    However, 

not  quite  happily  phrased.     Here  is  the  every  one  took  it  as  it  was  meant, 

concluding  sentence:  *t 

President  Roosevelt  is  a  Harvard  man,  but  Mr.    George    Cary    EgglestOn,    in    the 

his  broad  vision  and  natural   sympathy  and  Times,  has  been  fleering 

his  perseverance  for  truth  and  right  will  make  c,pt>  oown,>  and     at    the   retention   by  our 

him  glad  to  be  an  adopted  son  of  Yale.  Hoodi.              universities,    upon    cere- 

*  monious  occasions,  of  the 

This  seems  to  imply  (in  the  "but")  that  traditional  academic  costume — the  cap. 
Harvard  men  are  not  usually  gifted  with  the  gown,  and  the  hood  which  de- 
broad  vision,  natural  sympathy  and  per-  notes   by   the   colour   of   its   lining   the 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  THE   CHEAT. 

British  Soldier  (whose  love-making  the  infant  Kipling  has  interrupted  at  one  of  his 
finest  sentences):  "Doesn't  the  young  beggar  ever  sleep?" 

Ayah  (who  is  used  to  it)  :  "Not  unless  he  is  sure  that  he  has  heard  and  seen  the  same 
thing  before.     It  is  very  inconvenient  and  should  be  considered  in  the  wages." 

British  Soldier:  '"E'll  be  sorry  to  'ave  people  watching  'im  when  'e's  a  man.  What 
Other  people  say  about  'is  'ome  and  lodgin'  will  be  dust  and  ashes  in  'is  mouth  afore  'e 
dies."  Majory  MaeMurehy. 
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faculty    to    which    its    wearer    belongs,  the  robing  of  the  judges  in  our  highest 

Mr.  Eggleston  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  courts,  and  finally  the  academic  costume 

an  absolutely  consistent  person,  and  may  in  our  universities.    This  last  has  an  his- 

be   willing   to  apply   this   rather   cheap  torical  significance  of  which  Mr.  Eggles- 

argument  to  the  whole  subject  of  dis-  ton  must  be  well  aware ;  and  that  it  gives 

tinctive  costume  for  the  members  of  any  dignity  and  i m press iven ess  to  university 


/ 


profession  whatsoever.    If  so,  let  him  re-  functions  is  hardly  to  be  disputed.    The 

main    in    his   interesting   isolation ;    but  modern  university  represents  at  once  the 

most  sensible  persons  accept  as  both  ap-  life,  the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  the 

propriate  and  even  necessary  the  wearing  present,  but  everything  that  is  best  in  it 

of  uniforms  by  members  of  the  army  and  sinks  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  past, 

navy,  the  use  of  vestments  by  the  clergy,  and   therefore    represents   an    unbroken 
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continuity  which  is  symbolised  by  the  re- 
tention of  some  of  the  ancient  forms  and 
usages.  To  a  person  who  has  any  imag- 
ination and  any  sentiment  this  is  a  fine 
and  fitting  thing.  Once  upon  a  time  we 
went  to  the  commencement  exercises  of 
a  college  not  very  far  from  New  York. 
These  exercises  were  held  in  a  hall  over 
a  large  beer-garden.  The  President  wore 
a  suit  of  clothes  that  seemed  to  have  been 
made  to  match  a  checkerboard,  and  of 
which  the  trousers  bulged  like  the  cheek 
of  Tennyson's  brawny  spsarman.  The 
faculty  sat  around  on  cane  chairs,  and 
reminded  us  of  a  convention  of  amal- 
gamated plumbers.  We  feel  now  that  this 
affair  would  have  been  appropriately 
finished  off  had  the  President  and  plumb- 
ers bestowed  an  honorary  degree  upon 
Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston. 


The     accompanying     designs     attest 
Thomas  Nast's  apprecia- 
Th«Du  Nut        tjon   0f  Albert   Bigelow 
mS^SL.      «"«'»  J*.  Bread Lin,, 
about  which  we  had  con- 
siderable to  say  several  months  ago,  and 
the    recently    published    Van    Dwellers. 


The  sketches  have  a  double  interest. 
They  illustrate  very  felicitously  the  ideas 
of  the  books  themselves,  and  they  are 
typical  of  the  quaint  humour  of  an  artist 
who  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
in  the  political  history  of  New  York  City. 
Many  men  took  part  in  the  fight  against 
the  Tweed  regime,  but  none  of  them 
dealt  it  more  crushing  blows  than 
Thomas  Nast.  Not  only  did  his  cartoons 
in  Harper's  Weekly  contribute  more  to 
the  overthrow  of  Tweed  and  his  asso- 
ciates than  any  of  the  arguments  which 
appeared  in  the  public  press,  but  to  one 
of  these  cartoons  was  due  the  final  cap- 
ture of  Tweed.  Upon  one  occasion  Mr. 
Nast  found  an  analogy  between  Tweed's 
behaviour  in  the  matter  of  some  city 
franchise  and  a  kidnapper  stealing  a 
child.  A  copy  of  Harper's  Weekly  con- 
taining this  cartoon  found  its  way  to 
Spain  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Span- 
ish gendarme,  who  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  the  conditions  in  New  York  poli- 
tics. Soon  after  Tweed's  arrival  in  Spain 
he  was  seen  walking  along  the  street  by 
this  gendarme,  who  recognised  him  from 
the  cartoon  and  apprehended  him  on  the 
charge  of  kidnapping. 


■K..?t^« 
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A  short  paper  entitled  "Reminiscences 
of  Wilkie  Collins,"  by 
r« id i«c*nc»  •(  OHve  Logan,  was  re- 
wiiitie  csHim.  cently  submitted  to  The 
Bookman,  and  with  the 
writer's  consent  we  are  reprinting  ex- 
tracts from  it  here,  because  they  seem 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  this  depart- 
ment of  our  magazine.  Mrs.  Logan  met 
the  novelist  at  a  London  luncheon  party, 
and  led  him  to  talk  of  his  impressions 
of  the  United  States  and  his  methods  in 
the  making  of  his  books.  The  one  disap- 
pointment he  had  in  America  was  in  the 
terrapin  soup.  For  everything  else,  from 
Niagara  to  the  canvas-back  duck,  he  ex- 
pressed an  unbounded  admiration.  Then 
lie  talked  of  books  and  writers.  "An- 
Ionia  was  the  name  of  my  first  novel," 
he  said,  "and  the  elder  Bentley  paid  me 
two  hundred  pounds  for  it — a  large  price, 
when  you  consider  that  I  was  then  an 
unknown  author,  and  the  success  of  the 
romance  had  yet  to  be  tested.  Ah,  the 
elder  Bentley  was  a  publisher  of  a  rare 
species,  now  extinct.  He  himself  read 
the  novels  which  were  submitted  to  him, 
and,  being  an  excellent  critic,  he  formed 
his  own  judgments.  He  had  a  delightful 
habit  of  giving  dinners  to  authors,  at 
which  young  scribes  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  being  brought  in  contact  with 
the  renowned  lights.  There  are  no 
such  publishers  nowadays;  the  elder 
Bentley  knew  every  line  of  his  authors' 
works,  and  no  one  was  so  enthusiastic 
about  their  writings  as  himself." 


Wilkie  Collins  was  induced  to  say 
something  about  his  methods  in  the  com- 
posing of  fiction,  apropos  of  an  article 
by  Bulwer-Lytton,  in  which,  while  admit- 
ting the  greatness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(who  said  that  he  never  wrote  a  novel 
in  his  life  about  which  he  had  a  single 
fixed  plan  when  he  began),  Bulwer,  nev- 
ertheless, had  no  words  too  strong  in 
which  to  condemn  writers  of  fiction  who 
plunge  headlong  into  composition  with- 
out first  arranging  the  groundwork  of  the 
story  to  the  minutest  detail. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  said  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, "that  Bulwer  kept  rigidly  to  this 
rule.  Such  may  have  been  his  theory — 
I  doubt  if  it  was  his  practice.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  scenario  sketched  out,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  an  author  of  any  imagina- 


tion to  proceed  far  in  the  composition  of 
a  story  without  seeing  various  ways  in 
which  to  turn  the  current.  Naturally,  he 
will  choose  the  best." 

"Have  you  any  advice  to  give  young 
authors  who  are  aspiring  to  the  honours 
of  fiction?" 

"Yes.  I  have  several  rules  from  which 
I  never  deviate  myself,  and  deviation 
from  which  I  consider  very  dangerous, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  practised 
author.  For  instance,  in  writing  a  novel, 
you  should  always  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning." 

"Griffith  Gaunt — The  Princess  of 
Thule—" 

"True;  but  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
scene  wrenched  from  the  middle  of  the 
story,  which  must  afterward  be  written 
up  to  at  great  length,  both  those  novels 
are  highly  inartistic.  A  novel-reader  is 
much  like  the  spectator  of  a  drama ;  his 
attention  must  be  won  by  degrees,  his 
interest  gradually  enlisted,  until  finally 
he  becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  story  that 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  lay  the  book  down." 


The  novelist  was  asked  if  he  approved 
of  beginning  a  story  with  a  sensation. 

"Yes,  if  the  sensation  be  a  good  one, 
and  one  which  belongs  naturally  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  Then,  too,  how- 
ever uncertain  an  author  may  be  con- 
cerning the  exact  conduct  of  the  middle 
of  the  tale,  he  should  always  know  how 
it  is  going  to  finish;  and  steadily  work- 
ing toward  a  prearranged  termination, 
should  always  keep  the  action  moving; 
that  should  never  lag.  Another  thing: 
when  you  have  interested  your  readers 
in  one  set  of  characters,  it  is  most  unwise 
to  drop  them  and  begin  another  chapter 
with  'We  must  now  return  to,'  etc.  The 
reader  is  disappointed  at  losing  the  peo- 
ple in  whose  fate  he  has  become  inter- 
ested, and  only  by  an  effort  takes  up 
the  thread  of  the  new  peoples*  destinies, 
again  to  feel  the  same  rebuff  when  he  is 
forced  to  quit  these  new  friends  with  'We 
must  now  go  back  to,'  etc.  Another 
characteristic  I  deem  essential  to  good 
novel  writing  is  always  to  introduce  a 
poetical  side  in  the  midst  of  every-day 
practicalities.  It  does  not  do  to  grovel 
in  the  dirt  too  much." 

"Zola?" 

"True ;  but  the  taste  is  ephemeral.  Vic- 
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tor  Hugo,  whom  I  esteem  the  greatest 
poet  France  ever  produced,  though  not 
its  greatest  novelist,  will  be  read  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  when  .all  the  race  of 
Zolas  is  forgotten." 

"Do  you  read  Daudet?" 

"A  little — not  much.  He  is  not  so 
dreadful  as  Zola,  but  he  is  very  bad. 
Both,  and  all  their  followers,  are  only 
imitators  of  the  very  worst  features  of 
Balzac,  not  one  line  of  whose  exquisite 
poetry  and  pathos  they  are  capable  of 
producing,  however.  I  should  like  to 
see  either  Zola  or  Daudet  try  to  write 
anything  as  beautiful  as  the  death  of 
Pere  Goriot,  for  instance.  Oh,  we  have 
had  these  coarse  writers  in  our  English 
fiction,  and  they  have  had  their  day  of 
success,  too.  Look  at  Smollett  and 
Sterne ;  there  is  not  a  publisher  in  Eng- 
land who  would  risk  the  reproduction  of 
their  works,  for  they  are  dead,  and  noth- 
ing on  earth  can  revive  them,  while 
edition  after  edition  of  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  pours  through  the  presses,  and 
no  novel  of  the  day,  even,  is  more  widely 
read." 

H 

The  salient  point  about  Mr.  Kipling's 
Kim,   according  to   that 

Kipling  >ad         English  critic  who  signs 
Dick.n..  some  of  his  work"Claud- 

ius  Gear,"  is  that  it 
exhibits  the  author  for  a  moment  as 
a  pupil  in  the  school  of  Charles  Dickens. 
In  any  school  Mr.  Kipling  would  do  well 
and  gain  prizes.  Under  Dickens  he  has 
become  genial  in  temper,  mild  and  mod- 
erate in  judgment  and  speech.  He  has 
also  caught  up  with  very  considerable 
success  Dickens's  manner  of  conceiving 
and  working  out  his  characters.  More 
than  that,  he  has  even  imitated  Dickens 
in  various  episodes  of  his  story.  Kim 
resembles  Dickens,  strange  to  say,  in  its 
almost  uniform  geniality  of  temper.  In 
fact,  in  this  respect  it  perfectly  amazes 
one.  Dickens  could  hate  a  character  and 
show  his  hatred,  but  his  ruling  principle 
was  to  see  the  good  in  everybody.  In  fact, 
he  almost  obliterated  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  certain  forms  of  evil. 
Characters  like  Charley  Bates  and  the 
Dodger  made  respectable  people  almost 
fall  in  lovewith  thieves.  It  is  verydifficult 
to  be  really  angry  with  Mr.  Pecksniff,  not- 
withstanding his  vast  hypocrisy.  It  was 
remarked  of  Dickens  long  ago  by  a  very 


sensitive  critic  that  nobody  could  enter 
into  him  completely  without  losing  some- 
thing of  religious  and  moral  intensity  and 
catching  something  of  suspicion  of  all  the 
austere  types  of  character.  Now,  Mr. 
Kipling  lets  us  see  the  best  of  almost  all 
his  characters,  and,  in  fact,  he  keeps  even 
the  weaknesses  and  frailties  pretty  much 
in  the  shadow.     Kim  is  a  wild  boy  of 


(See  "Literary  Parti.") 

Indian  training  and  Irish  extraction,  but 
he  shows  himself  capable  of  a  disinter- 
ested passion  for  the  Lama.  The  old  man 
and  the  boy  fall  in  love  with  one  another, 
into  a  love  that  knows  no  interruption,  a 
confidence  which  continues  complete,  a 
faithfulness  which  is  unto  death.     The 
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Lama  is  as  benevolent  as  Mr.  Pickwick, 
though  he  does  not  express  himself  after 
the  same  fashion.  But  his  judgment  of 
■  the  erring  is  thoroughly  Pickwickian. 
"He  is  upon  the  Wheel,  as  we  are — a  life 
ascending  or  descending — very  far  from 
deliverance." 

«t 
Mr.  Kipling  also  imitates  Dickens  still, 
according  to  "Claudius  Clear,"  in  evolving 
a  character  from  a  few  very  simple  ele- 
ments, and  making  this  character  always 
act  in  all  circumstances  in  perfect  con- 
formity with  itself.  For  example,  Dick- 
ens makes  up  Mrs.  Gamp  very  simply  as 
heartless,  selfish,  genial,  loquacious,  fond 
of  the  bottle,  and  endowed  with  a  mys- 
terious friend.  Wherever  Dickens  puts 
her  she  is  always  the  same,  though  with 
infinite  variety  of  expression.  When 
Dickens  fails  in  his  characters,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  endowed  them  with  only  one 
distinguishing  feature — white  teeth  or 
the  like.  Mr.  Kipling  here  describes  a 
Lama  who  has  been  abbot  of  a  monas- 
tery in  Tibet.  This  abbot  is  on  the 
search  for  a  river  which  broke  forth 
where  Buddha's  arrow  fell  out  of  the 
sight  of  men.  Whosoever  bathes  in  this 
river  is  delivered  from  the  Wheel  of 
Life.  The  Lama  is  sure  of  finding,  and 
prepared  to  wait.  His  patience  helps 
him  to  take'his  various  adventures  with 
positive  relish.  There  is  no  attempt 
whatever  to  orientalise  the  character. 
The  speech  is,  of  course,  Eastern,  but 
the  thoughts  are  Western.  The  Lama 
is  very  benevolent,  very  affectionate, 
very  patient,  very  helpful.  He  has  a 
large  and  gentle  tolerance  for  all  relig- 
ions. He  invariably  acts  just  as  you 
would  expect  him  to  act  from  the  simple 
recipe.  A  moment's  thought  will  show 
that  this  could  never  be;  that  the  Lama 
would  not  have  behaved  as  an  exceed- 
ingly good-natured  English  Broad 
Churchman  would  have  behaved ;  that 
there  would  have  been  continual  sur- 
prises in  his  actions  for  English  readers, 
just  because  his  thoughts  were  not  as 
their  thoughts.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Kim  and  ail  c."  .hem.  A  simple 
recipe  is  prepared,  the  elements  duly 
mingle,  and  you  know  what  to  expect. 
The  Lama  will  joke  about  a  woman  who 
is  profuse  in  expression.  "The  hus- 
bands of  the  talkative  shall  have  a  great 
reward  hereafter."     He  is  not  exactly 


one  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble-— there 
is  a  strain  of  sadness  in  his  composition 
— but  he  runs  that  way.  So  far  "Claudius 
Clear."  For  our  part,  there  is  about  as 
much  likeness  between  Kim  and  a  Dick- 
ens book  as  between  the  proverbial  hawk 
and  the  proverbial  handsaw. 


Whatever  place  in  literature  final  judg- 
ment may  accord  to  Kim, 
Kin  and  tbe        the  book  has  served  to 
critto.  attract  to  Mr.  Kipling  an 

attention  which  he  has 
not  enjoyed  for  several  years.  We  do  not 
think  any  other  book  has  ever  received 
just  the  same  treatment  as  has  this  story 
of  the  son  of  Kimball  O'Hara.  We  have 
been  following  the  matter  rather  carefully 
in  most  of  the  leading  American  and 
English  journals,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  Kim  has  received  more  serious  con- 
sideration from  the  respectable  reviewers 
than  any  book  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  at  least.  In  the  first  place,  this  is 
shown  by  the  wide  and  very  peculiar  di- 
versity of  opinion.  You  may  take  two 
literary  journals  each  enjoying  a  repute 
for  taste  and  discrimination,  and  one  will 
tell  you  that  Kim  is  very  much  inferior 
to  the  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  was  doing 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  while  the  other 
will  say  that  in  this  book  he  has  reached 
the  very  apex  of  literary  fame.  The 
strange  part  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
to  be  found  in  neither  review  any  evi- 
dence of  either  ignorance  or  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  reviewer.  Each  seems 
to  have  read  the  book  carefully,  and  to 
have  had  as  a  background  a  good,  if 
not  an  intimate,  knowledge  of  Kipling's 
earlier  work.  And  each  seems  to  have 
written  his  review  with  perfect  candour, 
earnestness  and  honesty. 


Two  or  three  months  ago  we  reprinted 
Mr.  Kipling's  extraordinary  "poem," 
"The  Lesson,"  without  any  comment,  be- 
cause it  needed  none.  It  was  very,  very 
bad.  Soon  after  there  appeared  in  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine  another  poem  from  Mr. 
Kipling  called  "The  M.  I.,"  which  means 
The  Mounted  Infantr,.  It  was  a  very 
good  poem.  It  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
slangy  ring  and  fire  that  marked  the 
verse  of  The  Barrack  Room  Ballads  and 
The  Seven  Seas:    A  short  time  after,  Mr, 
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Kipling  wrote  another  poem,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times.  It  also 
treated  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
and  Mr.  Kipling  called  it  "The  Reform- 
ers." We  reprint  it  here,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  any  reader  will  have  any 
doubt  as  to  our  opinion  of  it : 

THE  REFORMERS. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Times  of  October  ia.] 

"The  men  who  have  been  through  this  South 
African  mill  will  no  longer  accept  the  old  out- 
worn explanations.  They  know  too  much,  and 
it  is  to  them  we  must  look,  when  they  come 
back,  for  the  real  work  of  reform  in  every 
direction."— Extract  from  private  Utter. 
Not  in  the  camp  his  victory  ties 

Or  triumph  in  the  market-place. 
Who  is  his  nation's  sacrifice 

To  turn  the  judgment  from  his  race. 

Happy  is  he  who,  bred  and  taught 

By  sleek  sufficing  Circumstance— 
Whose  Gospel  was  the  apparelled  thought, 

Whose  Gods  were  Luxury  and  Chance- 
Sees,  on  the  threshold  of  his  days, 

The  old  life  shrivel  like  a  scroll. 
And  to  unheralded  dismays 

Submits  his  body  and  his  soul ; 

The  fatted  shows  wherein  he  stood 

Forgoing,  and  the  idiot  pride. 
That  he  may  prove  .with  his  own  blood 

All  that  his  easy  sire  denied — 

Ultimate  issues,  primal  springs, 

Demands,  abasements,  penalties — 
The  imperishable  plinth  of  things 

Seen  and  unseen,  that  touch  our  peace. 

For,  though  ensnaring  ritual  dim 
His  vision  through  the  after-years, 

Yet  virtue  shall  go  out  of  him ; 
Example  profiting  his  peers. 

With  great  things  charged  he  shall  not  hold 

Aloof  till  great  occasion  rise, 
But  serve  full-harnessed,  as  of  old 

The  days  that  are  the  destinies. 

He  shall  forswear  and  put  away 

The  idols  of  his  sheltered  house; 
And  to  Necessity  shall  pay 

Unflinching  tribute  of  his  vows. 

He  shall  not  plead  another's  act 

Nor  bind  him  in  another's  oath 
To  weigh  the  Word  above  the  Fact, 

Or  make  or  take  excuse  for  sloth. 


The  yoke  he  bore  shall  press  him  still, 

And  long  ingrained  effort  goad 
To  find,  to  fashion  and  fulfil 

The  cleaner  life,  the  sterner  code. 
Not  in  the  camp  his  victory  lies — 

The  world  (unheeding  his  return) 
Shall  see  it  in  his  children's  eyes 

And  from  his  grandson's  tips  shall  learnt 

In  what  he  calls  "an  effort  at  dedica- 
A»«tb.r  w«d      tion"  at  the  beginning  of 
About  "Tb«        his  novel  The  Victors,  a 
Oraat  America      review  of  which  will  be 
N*vaL"  found  in  this  number  of 

The  Bookman,  Mr.  Robert  Barr  takes 
up  the  subject  of  "  the  great  American 
novel,"  which  he  says  will  be  looked  for 
in  vain.  According  to  Mr.  Barr,  it  can 
never  be  written  because  America  is  so 
vast,  its  interests  are  so  various,  its  activi- 
ties so.  far-reaching,  that  even  Honore  de 
Balzac,  with  all  his  forty  or  sixty  vol- 
umes, could  have  done  little  more  than 
draw  the  outlines  of  such  a  civilisation, 
had  he  been  born  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  a  citizen  of  France.  Did 
not  Mr.  Barr  three  or  four  years  ago  ex- 
press himself  somewhat  differently  about 
"the  great  American  novel,"  when  he 
suggested  the  late  Stephen  Crane  as  the 
man  to  write  it? 

(t 
Now,  while  in  the  main  we  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Barr  has  to  say,  we  think  that 
he  has  fallen  into  a  quite  universal  error. 
In  a  word,  when  any  one  begins  to  talk 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  great  American 
novel  ever  being  written,  it  is  obvi- 
ously with  the  idea  that  such  a  novel 
would  touch  upon,  illuminate — nay,  prac- 
tically exhaust — every  phase  and  side  of 
American  life.  Mr.  Barr  very  apparently 
says  that  the  great  American  novel  is 
an  impossibility  because  he  cannot  see 
how  all  the  problems  which  confront  the 
American  people  socially,  economically 
and  politically,  can  be  treated  between  the 
covers  of  one  volume.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  think  that  when  the  novel  is  written 
which  shall  be  universally  recognised  as 
a  great  American  novel,  it  will  probably 
deal  with  a  very  small  corner  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Only,  somehow,  it  will  be  typ- 
ical of  the  whole.  For  that  matter  have 
we  not  had  already  several  great  Amer- 
ican novels?  The  Scarlet  Letter  certainly 
was  a  great  American  novel.  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  in  its  minor  way,  was  another. 
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Despite  certain  inartistic  qualities.  Coo- 
per's series  of  Leatherstocking  Tales 
was  a  massive  achievement.  Yet  The 
Scarlet  Letter  treated  only  of  a  few  peo- 
ple in  a  small  community  of  remote  colo- 
nial days;  Rip  Van  Winkle  only  the 
briefly  and  quaintly  told  story  of  a  legend 
of  the  Catskills ;  the  Leatherstocking 
Tales  dealt  only  with  a  few  crude  and 
primitive  people,  who  did  not  trouble 
their  heads  with  questions  of  national 
import,  except  when  these  questions  had 
some  direct  physical  bearing  on  their  own 
lives. 

(t 
We  have  been  hearing  so  much  about 
"the"  great  American  novel  that  when  we 
do  not  think  of  the  matter  carefully  we  af- 
firm unhesitatingly  that  there  is  "the"  great 
English  novel  and  "the"  great  French 
novel.  But  where  are  they  and  which  are 
they  ?  The  literature  of  France  and  that 
of  England  contain  many  novels  which 
are  conceded  universally  to  be  very  great, 
but  among  these  is  there  one  upon  which 
readers  and  critics  are  agreed  as  being 
absolutely  supreme  and  typical.  For  that 
matter,  is  there  one  great  French  or  Eng- 
lish novel  which  combines  all  the  qualities 
which  we  have  come  to  expect  in  the 
much-talked-of  "great  American  novel" 
of  the  future — which  deals  massively  and 
exhaustively,  and  yet  minutely,  with  love 
and  religion  and  politics  and  money,  and 
all  the  other  factors  of  national  life? 
Mr.  Barr  has  alluded  to  the  forty  or  sixty 
novels  of  Honore  de  Balzac.  Of  course, 
if  we  accept  the  whole  Comidie  Humaine 
as  one  single  volume — lopping  away  cer- 
tain unfortunate  chapters  which  mar  the 
grandeur  and  the  symmetry  of  the  whole 
— we  have  a  book  which  undoubtedly 
goes  very  deeply  into  every  phase  of 
French  life  under  the  Restoration.  But 
is  there  a  single  volume  of  Balzac  which 
does  anything  like  this?  La  Cousine 
Bette  is  probably  broader  in  its  scope 
than  any  other  of  Balzac's  individual 
works,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  single,  though 
colossal,  chapter  in  his  scheme.  It  may 
be  urged  that  each  of  Balzac's  individual 
volumes  is  professedly  incomplete,  and 
that  for  this  reason,  despite  his  greatness, 
he  is  not  quite  a  fair  example  in  the  pres- 
ent discussion.  Many  people  will,  no 
doubt,  ask  what  about  Victor  Hugo's  Les 
Misirables.  Les  Miserable!  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  marvellous  and 


many-sided  books  in  all  literature.  And 
yet  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter,  simply  because  it  is  not  a 
novel  at  all — only  a  huge  allegory ;  its 
men  and  women  do  not  stand  for  types; 
they  are  simply  the  incarnation  of  cer- 
tain emotions  of  the  author  himself.  Jean 
Vol  jean  is  Victor  Hugo  under  a 
certain  mood;  the  Bishop,  Victor  Hugo 
under  another — Fantine,  Cosette,  Jav- 
ert,  Thenardier,  Mari  us,  Gavroche — 
these  are  not  French  men  and  women, 
only  the  expressions  of  certain  forces  and 
ideas.  Flaubert,  the  first  of  the  so-called 
realists,  the  master  of  Maupassant  on 
one  side  and  Zola  on  the  other,  gave  us 
a  great  single  book.  But  of  what  does 
Madame  Bovary  consist?  A- woman,  a 
few  men,  some  marvellous  scenes  of  pro- 
vincial life,  and  two  great  moving  forces 
— passion  and  money.  But  the  setting  is 
Norman  rather  than  French,  and  Mad- 
ame Bovary,  great  as  it  is,  and  com- 
plete in  itself  as  it  is,  is  only  what  Flau- 
bert meant  it  to  be,  a  sombre  and  cynical 
picture  of  certain  individual  and  by  no 
means  typical  people  under  certain  indi- 
vidual conditions,  in  a  small  corner  of 
provincial  France. 

•t 
Probably  every  one  will  agree  that  the 
greatest  names  in  the  history  of  English 
fiction  are  those  of  Fielding,  Scott,  Trol- 
lope,  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot.  Trot- 
lope  has  gone  more  intimately  and  care- 
fully into  every  phase  of  English  life  than 
any  of  the  others,  but  of  him  it  may  be 
said,  as  has  been  said  of  Balzac,  that  each 
of  his  single  novels  is  but  a  chapter  of  his 
complete  life's  work.  Fielding  and  Thack- 
eray, rather  than  any  of  the  others,  have 
produced  individual  books  into  which 
they  introduced  almost  all  the  person- 
ages and  factors  of  English  life  with 
which  they  were  familiar — Fielding  in 
The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  and  Thack- 
eray in  The  Neweomes,  Pendennis,  and 
Vanity  Fair.  Vanity  Fair  is  the  single 
possible  exception  which  might  be  said 
to  contradict  our  argument.  It  stands 
apart  from  all  other  great  works  of  Eng- 
lish fiction  in  that  it  was  conceived  and 
begun  with  just  this  idea.  Thackeray  had 
reached  a  ripe  maturity;  he  had  given 
fragments  of  his  philosophy  of  life  in 
occasional  sketches,  essays,  burlesques, 
and  ballads ;  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  have  a  fling  at  writing 
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a  great  novel,  and  he  chose  for  the  pur- 
pose the  biggest  subject  which  appealed 
to  him  as  a  Briton  and  a  Londoner. 
Vanity  Fair  is  one  of  those  titles  which 
are  colossal  in  themselves.  There  are 
very  few  such  titles,  and  Thackeray  never 
found  such  another,  although  in  The 
Newcomes  he  came  very  near  it.  To- 
day the  names  of  his  other  books  ring  out 
sonorously,  but  it  is  only  because  of  the 
force  of  the  books  themselves.  Penden- 
nis,  we  must  remember,  was  at  first  only 
a  chance  cognomen,  chosen  perhaps  from 
a  directory,  because  it  fitted  the  au- 
thor's idea  of  the  character  he  had 
in  mind,  indicating  something  of  his 
social  position,  his  family  tradition,  his 
weakness,  his  conceit,  and  his  cleverness. 
There  was  no  reason  why  The  Adven- 
tures of  Philip  should  not  have  been  the 
adventures  of  Stephen  or  of  Francis  or 
of  Harry ;  and  yet,  were  the  change  to  be 
made  now,  how  suddenly  and  completely 
it  would  sweep  away  all  our  conception 
of  the  book  itself.  But  with  Vanity  Fair 
it  was  different.  There  was  a  title  which 
had  to  be  written  "up  to,"  and  it  was  the 
variety  of  motives  and  interests  and  per- 
sonages and  scenes  which  the  writing 
"up  to"  this  title  made  necessary  that  has 
made  Vanity  Fair,  though  it  deals  with 
only  a  certain  side  of  English  life,  almost 
a  national  novel. 


A  new  volume  of  short  stories  which 
we  are  able  to  recom- 
waii  sttMt  m  mend  very  heartily  is 
Put  nd  union.  Mr.  Edwin  Lefevre's 
Wall  Street  Stories. 
When  we  say  this,  we  do  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  the  book  is  literature  in  any 
way ;  only  that  we  have  read  the  tales  and 
have  enjoyed  them  very  much  indeed. 
Among  recently  published  collections  of 
stories  dealing  with  certain  phases  of 
business  life,  we  can  recall  none  that  is 
quite  so  clever.  In  the  first  place,  the 
stories  grew  absolutely  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  Wall  Street ;  it  was  not  a  case  of 
dragging  Wall  Street  in,  so  as  to  catch 
.the  popular  fancy.  And  Wall  Street, 
though  commercial,  is  none  the  less  ro- 
mantic. It  is  a  battlefield,  and  in  these 
tales  Mr.  Lefevre  has  caught  its  spirit 
and  interpreted  its  moods.  He  has  in- 
troduced types  and  personalities,  the 
woman  who  invests  and  the  woman  who 


speculates,  the  man  who  wins  and  the 
man  who  loses,  and  the  man  who  ekes  out 
a  miserable  living  by  tipping  certain 
stocks  both  ways,  and  then  claiming  a 
percentage  from  the  winner,  and  the 
result  is  that  every  one  connected  with 
the  "Street"  who  reads  these  stories 
recognises  or  thinks  he  recognises  the 
originals. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Lefevre  went  down 
to  Wall  Street  for  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  but  he  has  "done"  the  Stock 
Exchange  only  for  the  last  three  years. 
One  thing  that  has  helped  him  has  been 
his  thirst  for  all  stories  of  big  operators. 
"I've  travelled  blocks,"  he  says,  "merely 
to  hear  an  anecdote  of  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt  when  I  ought  to  have  been  hust- 
ling for  news  for  the  paper.  The  folk- 
lore of  Wall  Street,  as  it  were,  has  always 
been  of  greater  interest  to  me  than  my 
articles  on  stock  market  matters."  Prob- 
ably he  was  successful  in  getting  the  real 
Wall  Street  atmosphere  into  the  stories 
because  he  wrote  them,  primarily,  for 
Wall  Street  men.  The  first  story  of  the 
collection  is  called  "The  Woman  and  Her 
Bonds."  The  woman,  Mrs.  Hunt,  has 
lost  her  husband,  a  Wall  Street  man,  and 
goes  to  one  of  his  close  friends  to  ask 
advice  as  to  the  investment  of  her  prop- 
erty. This  friend  gives  her  the  best  of 
his  patience  and  experience,  practically 
makes  her  a  present  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  only  in"  the  end  to  be  considered 
by  her  a  swindler  and  a  thief.  The' story 
was  based  upon  no  particular  episode, 
and  yet  several  people  in  Wall  Street, 
some  of  them  men  very  well  known,  have 
since  asked  the  author  how  he  managed 
to  get  hold  of  the  details  of  "their  story," 
because  they  had  exactly  the  same  expe- 
rience with  women  clients.  There  is  one 
office  where  they  have  a  feminine  cus- 
tomer who  is  to-day  known  as  Mrs. 
Hunt,  nicknamed  after  the  heroine  of  the 
tale. 

* 

The  story  called  "The  Break  in  Tur- 
pentine" was  based  upon  an  actual  inci- 
dent. The  Turpentine  Trust  is  the  old 
Whiskey  Trust.  The  Samuel  W.  Sharpe 
of  the  tale  is  James  R.  Keene,  while  his 
associates  in  the  pool  are  well-known 
Wall  Street  characters.  The  tipster  of 
the  story  of  that  name  is  a  composite  of 
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several  different  people,  and  yet  half  a 
dozen  men  liave  been  recognised  as  dis- 
tinctly the  original.  Colonel  Tread  well 
in  "A  Philanthropic  Whisper"  is  the  late 
Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower.  John  F. 
Greener  in  "The  Lost  Opportunity"  is 
the  late  Jay  Gould,  while  Daniel  Dttten- 
hoeffer  is  the  late  Charles  Woerishoeffer. 
Lastly,  Silas  Shaw  in  "A  Theological 
Tipster,"  one  of  the  most  amusing  stories 
of  the  book,   is   the  late   Daniel  Drew. 


design  fob  "the  golfer's  rubAiyAt." 

Copyright,  ipsi,  by  H.  S.  Stone  ftnd.Conipao)'. 

These  personages  were,  of  course, 
promptly  recognised  by  the  Street.  How- 
ever, the  hook  is  not  based  on  old  familiar 
stories.  The  only  episodes  that  arc  really 
widely  known  are  those  to  be  found  in 
the  Daniel  Drew  and  the  Jay  Gould  tales. 
The  others  are  either  imaginary  or  very 
recent.  The  story  called  "Pike's  Peak  or 
Bust,"  written  a  long  time  ago,  very 
nearly  caused  the  author  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.     A  certain  broker  failed  under 


circumstances  similar  to  those  narrated, 
and  for  a  time  after  the  story  appeared 
there  was  talk  of  suits  for  libel. 
* 
The  Prophet  of  Berkeley  Square,  apart 

from  its  value  as  a  work 

The  work  oi        of  fiction,  will  serve  to 

Habart  titcheiu.     call    attention    again    to 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens. 
Mr.  Hichens  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  many  different  lines.  And  yetwe 
are  inclined  to  forget  most  of  his  books 
and  to  be  surprised  when  we  come  to  real- 
ise how  many  of  them  there  are,  be- 
cause we  associate  him  so  intimately 
with  the  Green  Carnation.  Possibly  the 
happiest  criticism  of  that  story  was  made 
by  a  writer  in  a  well-known  English 
weekly  when  he  described  it  as  "the  most 
impudent  piece  of  fiction  that  we  have 
ever  met  with."  "Impudent"  was  the  ex- 
act word.  The  Green  Carnation  was 
clever  and  curious,  but  above  all  it  was 
impudent.  In  a  recent  number  of  Lon- 
don Literature  there  appeared  a  very  seri- 
ous and  careful  critical  article  on  Mr. 
Hichens's  work  from  the  pen  of  one 
W.  G.  Waters.    The  writer  said  in  part : 

To  pass  to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Hich- 
ens's brilliant  and  erratic  productions  can  be 
placed  in  line  with  the  best  of  those  contem- 
porary novels  which  have  been  written  not 
merely  to  sell,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
arc  prepared  to  think  over  what  they  read,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  report  of  the  most  friendly 
critic  wilt  be  that  Ihcy  cannot.  Both  fancy  and 
wit  arc  there  in  plenty,  wide  sympathy  and  an 
almost  superabundant  intellectual  activity. 
What  is  lacking  is  the  power  of  concentration, 
of  welding  ideas  together  into  vigorous  effec- 
tive personalities  instead  of  letting  them 
merely  coruscate  across  the  page  as  brilliant 
phantasms.  Mr.  Hichens  seems  to  possess  con- 
structive instinct  rather  than  constructive 
power.  Fascinating  visions  of  the  masque  of 
life  float  in  embarrassing  abundance  before  his 
eyes,  but  he  is  less  fain  to  seize  upon  one  of 
these  and  compel  ii  into  dramatic  or  epic  sym- 
metry than  to  catalogue  its  beauties  and  pre- 
sent it  by  itself  as  something  unconcerned  with 
the  (day  of  life,  in  cold  detachment  from  the 
stormy  questions  which  rage  around  the  bor- 
ders of  the  calmest  existence.  But  in  spite  of 
bis  evident  disinclination  to  pose  as  a  teacher, 
the  themes  of  his  more  serious  novels— of 
Flames  especially — emerge  as  moral  lessons  by 
the  inherent  force  of  the  drama  therein  dis- 
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played.  Vice  is  never  made  attractive,  and  if 
occasionally  it  may  seem  to  lose  part  of  its  de- 
formity, this  comes  about  through  the  pure 
humanity  of  the  dramatis  persona. 

* 

A  book  in  which  Southern  readers  in 
particular  are  taking  considerable  inter- 
est is  Mistress  Joy.  This  is  a  story  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  the  scene  laid 
partly  in  Mississippi  and  partly  in  New 
Orleans.  A  historical  flavour  is  added  to 
the  book  by  the  introduction  of  Aaron 
Burr.  The  authors.  Mrs.  Annie  Booth 
McKinney  and  Miss  Grace  MacGowan, 
are  both  Tennessee  women,  and  contribu- 
tors to  various  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Mrs.  McKinney  is  well  known  in 
club  circles,  with  which  the  South 
abounds,  and  Mrs.  Cooke  has  been  until 
recently  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Woman's  Press  Club. 


Mr.  Basil  King's  new  novel,  Let  Not 
Man  Pitt  Asunder,  is  reviewed  elsewhere 
in  this  number. 


It   is   with  considerable  surprise   that 
we    find    that    we    have 
Cyro.TownM.nd     never    printed    anything 
Brady.  biographical    about     the 

Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend 
l'rady,  who  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  been  doing  a  great  amount  of 
fairly  interesting  writing.  Mr.  Brady 
was  born  in  Allegheny.  Pennsylvania, 
December  20,  1861.  When  he  was  a  boy 
his  parents  went  West,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  Having 
received  an  appointment  thereto  after 
two  competitive  examinations,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in 
1883,  and  resigning  the  service,  some 
time  thereafter,  entered  upon  railroad 
work  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific  systems.  While  thus  en- 
gaged he  studied  theology  under  Bishop 
Worthington,  of  Nebraska,  and  was 
there  ordained  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1889.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  several  churches  in  Missouri  and 
Colorado,  and  for  several  years  Arch- 
deacon   of     Pennsylvania.    During    the 


Spanish-American  War  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  First  Pennsylvania  United  States 
Volunteers.  In  1899  he  became  rector 
of  the  beautiful  Memorial  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  from 
which  he  has  just  resigned  on  account  of 
the  great  demand  of  his  literary  and  other 
work  upon  him,  although  he  did  not  be- 
gin writing  until  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
Mr.  Brady  has  proved  a  versatile  writer. 
In  three  years  he  has  produced  ten  books, 
and  his  novels,  histories  and  biographies 


GRACE    MACGOWAN    COOKE. 

have  had  a  large  sale.  He  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  best  magazines.  His 
forthcoming  book  is  entitled  The  Quib- 
eron  Touch. 

X 
We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Mary  Devereux,  whose  new  novel,  Up 
and  Down  the  Sands  of  Gold,  will  be 
popular  with  a  certain  class  of  readers. 
In  her  previous  book,  Front  Kingdom  to 
Colony,  Miss  Devereux  wrote  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period,  but  in  this  story  she 


CYRUS    TOWNSEMD  BRADY. 


JULES   CLARETIE. 

(See  "Literary  Paris.") 

has   chosen   a    New    England    seashore 
town  of  the  present  day.    Her  characters 
are  the  simple  and  homely  people  to  be 
found  in  such  a  locality. 
It 
Mr.   Winston    Churchill's   novel    The 

Crisis  was  reviewed 
Anachroaumin  some  time  ago  in  these 
•■The  emu."       pages,  but  we  have  only 

just  got  around  to  it  our- 
selves. One  thing  that  struck  us  in  the 
reading  of  it  was  the  number  of  small 
anachronisms  which  it  contains,  and 
which  suggest  the  nineteenth-century 
phrases  which  slipped  into  the  attempted 
eighteenth-century  style  of  Richard  Car- 
vel. For  instance,  the  slangy  question, 
"What  are  you  giving  us?"  used  as  an 
expression  of  resentful  incredulity,  did 
not  come  into  use  before  the  early  seven- 
ties, and  neither  did  the  phrase  "to  have 
sand."  Some  early  reviews  of  the  book 
pointed  out  that  Cardinal  Newman's 
hymn,  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  which  Vir- 
ginia Carvel  used  to  play  because  her 
mother  loved  it,  was  not  really  composed 
in  time  for  it  to  have  been  a  favourite  of 


Mrs.  Carvel ;  yet  a  worse  musical  anach- 
ronism is  to  be  found  on  page  153.  This 
is  the  episode  of  Lincoln's  debate  with 
Douglas  at  Freeport.  Mr.  Churchill  tells 
us  that  "bands  blared  'Columbia,  Gem  of 
the  Ocean.'  "  Now  this  debate  took  place 
in  1858,  while  the  song  entitled  "Colum- 
bia, the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  (more  cor- 
rectly, "The  Red,  White  and  Blue"),  was 
a  product  of  the  Civil  War,  three  or  four 
years  later.  The  words  of  the  song  show 
this  plainly  enough,  if  Mr.  Churchill  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  recall  them. 
However,  The  Crisis  is  a  good  story, 
much  better  than  Richard  Carvel.  When 
reading  Richard  Carvel  you  always  feel 
that  in  a  few  minutes  you  are  going  to  be 
interested,  but  when  reading  Tie  Crisis 
you  really  are  interested.  -* 

■t 
We  always  observe  with  interest  the 

manner  in  which  differ- 

a  Modal  of  Om<i     ent    American    newspa- 

Joum.Him.         pers  are  conducted,  since 

in  the  long  run  the 
influence  of  our  newspapers  upon  the 
public    mind   and    taste    is    very   great. 


MR.     VANE     SEES     PEC     WOFFINGTOU     FOR     THE    FIRST     TIME. 


Copyright,  1901.  Tho  Macmtllan  Cor 

"GOING    TO    MARKET."       PROM    CLIFTON    JOHNSON'S    "THE    ISLE    OF    THE    SHAMROCK." 


HAELS    MOUNT   A 


Because  of  this  fact,  we  have  admired  pages  of  this  journal  during  the  whole 

without    qualification    the    attitude    and  contest  is,  perhaps,  without  precedent  in 

manner  of  the  New  York  Times  during  the    history    of    American    journalism, 

the  municipal  campaign  just  ended.  Such  While  vigorously  and   ably  supporting 

perfect  fairness  as  marked  the  editorial  Mr.  Low,  the  Times  was  not  only  just  but 


SCENE   FROM    "EBEN    ROLDEN." 

(Sec  "Drama  of  the  Month.") 
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absolutely  courteous  to  Mr.  Shepard,  and 
what  is  more,  it  printed  as  full  reports  of 
his  speeches  as  of  his  competitor's,  noting 
the  applause  whenever  it  was  given,  and 
not  attempting  to  represent  the  Shepard 
meetings  as  funereal  gatherings  of 
dispirited  hirelings.  It  is  strange  enough 
that  the  editors  of  our  great  newspapers 
do  not  see  that  this  perfect  fairness  and 
courtesy  to  an  opponent  make  one's  argu- 
ments against  him  ten  times  as  weighty 
and  effective,  and  gave  them  a  hearing 
from  many  who  regard  the  usual  news- 
paper slambanging  with  contemptuous 
amusement.  The  Times  has  attained 
in  this  respect  to  the  high  level  of  the  best 
English  journalism,  and  its  readers  have 


experienced  the  rare  pleasure  of  finding 
in  a  daily  newspaper  advice  and  argument 
and  information  set  forth  in  the  manner 
that  befits  and  indicates  a  gentleman. 

* 

We  present  a  portrait  of  Pauline 
Bradford  Mackie,  whose  novel,  The 
Washingtonians,  is  reviewed  elsewhere 
in  this  number. 

m 

In  Graham  Balfour's  Life  of  Steven- 
son, which  has  been  re- 
Th«  aanwtm      cently     published     both 

-JiKl."i       here    ?nd    in.    England, 

and  widely  discussed  by 

the  newspapers  and  literary  journals  of 


PAULINE   BRADFORD    MACKIE. 


{See  "In  the  Dayi  of  My  Youth.") 


both  countries,  there  is  told  the  curious 
story  of  how  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
came  to  Stevenson  in  a  dream.  "A  sub- 
ject much  in  his  thoughts  at  this  time  was 
the  duality  of  man's  nature  and  the  alter- 
nation of  good  and  evil ;  and  he  was  for  a 
long  while  casting  about  for  a  story  to 
embody  this  central  idea.  Out  of  this 
frame  of  mind  had  come  the  sombre 
imagination  of  'Markheim,'  but  that  was 
not  what  he  required.  The  true  story 
still  delayed,  till  suddenly  one  night  he 
hadadream ;  he  awoke.and  found  himself 
in  possession  of  two.  or  rather  three,  of 
the  scenes  in  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Its  waking  exist- 
ence, however,  was  by  no  means  without 
incident.  He  dreamed  these  scenes  in 
considerable  detail,  including  the  circum- 


stance of  the  transforming  powders,  and 
so  vivid  was  the  impression,  that  he  wrote 
the  story  off  at  a  red  heat,  just  as  it  had 
presented  itself  to  him  in  his  sleep." 


Of  this  draft,  Lloyd  Osbourne  has 
written:  "I  don't  believe  that  there  was 
ever  such  a  literary  feat  before  as  the 
writing  of  Dr.  Jekyll.  I  remember  the 
first  reading  as  though  it  were  yesterday. 
Louis  came  down  stairs  in  a  fever;  read 
nearly  half  the  book  aloud ;  and  then, 
while  we  were  still  gasping,  he  was  away 
again  and  busy  writing.  I  doubt  if  the 
first  draft  took  so  long  as  three  days."  In 
the  detailed  criticism  of  the  story  which 
Mrs.  Stevenson  wrote,  her  chief  objec- 
tion was  that  it  was  really  an  allegory, 
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whereas  he  had  treated  it  purely  as  if  it 
were  a  story.  In  the  first  draft,  Dr. 
Jekyll's  nature  was  thoroughly  bad,  and 
the  Hyde  change  was  worked  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  disguise.  After  reading  the 
criticism  Stevenson  threw  the  whole 
manuscript  in  the  fire.  The  story  was 
written  again  in  three  days.  The  powder 
was  condemned  as  too  material  an 
agency,  but  this  he  could  hot  eliminate, 
because  in  the  dream  it  had  made  so 
strong  an  impression  upon  him. 


brief  moment  surcease  of  asphalt  pave- 
ment and  the  blasting  and  drilling  of  the 
rapid  transit  subway  and  the  clamour  of 
the  city  streets  and  election  echoes,  and 
walk  through  mysterious  caverns  of 
Cathay  in  company  with  Aladdin  and  his 
Princess.  All  we  have  to  do,  figuratively 
speaking,  is  to  rub  the  lamp.  Sindbad  the 
Sailor,  AH  Baba  and  Morgiana,  the  King 
of  the  Black  Islands,  Noureddin  and 
Bedreddin  Hassan,  all  belong  to  the  Land 
of  the  Enchanted  Twilight 


The  English  literary  journals  are 
taking  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  reprint  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw's 
first  book,  Cas hel  Byron's 

Profession.     An  entertaining  item  in  Mr. 

Shaw's  preface  is  a  portion  of  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson's  remarks  on  the  novel. 

This   was    Stevenson's,  analysis   of   the 

book's  composition : 

Charles  Reade I      part 

Henry  James  or  some  kindred  au- 
thor, badly  assimilated i      part 

Disraeli  (perhaps  unconscious) '/>  part 

Struggling,  overlaid  original  talent..  i'A  part 

Blooming  gaseous  folly I      part 

That  is  the  equation  as  it  stands.  What  it 
may  become,  I  don't  know,  nor  any  other  man. 
Vixere  fortes — O,  let  him  remember  that — let 
him  beware  of  his  damned  century :  his  gifts  of 
insane  chivalry  and  animated  narration  are 
just  those  that  might  be  slain  and  thrown  out 
like  an  untimely  birth  by  the  Damon  of  the 
Epoch. 

And  if  he  only  knew  how  I  had  enjoyed  the 
chivalry!     Bashville— O  Bashvillel  j'en  chor- 
tle! (which  is  finely  polyglot). 
■* 

Among  a  great  number  of  new  editions, 

there   is  one   which   we 

"tm  Arabian       confess  gives  us  a  partic- 

"'"'"ntJato^*"1""      U,ar      rerniniscent      thriI1' 

It  is  a  six-volume  set  of 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  and 
as  we  turn  over  the  pages  and  read  the 
familiar  names  and  listen  to  the  wonder- 
ful old  stories,  we  are  whisked  away  to 
Bagdad  and  live  again 

In  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun-al-Raschtd. 

Somehow,  in  the  text  we  find  for  a 


Every  one  has  read  these  marvellous 
tales,  and  yet  very  few,  we  think,  know  or 
care  very  much  about  their  origin.  To 
most  of  us  they  epitomise  the  East,  its 
civilisation,  its  customs,  its  eating  and 
drinking,  its  passion,  its  fatalism,  its 
pomp,  and  its  pageant.  And  in  reality  the 
East  has  changed  very  little.  One  need 
only  go  to  Egypt  or  to  Morocco.  The 
West  is  there,  the  flags  of  Europe  are  fly- 
ing from  the  sterns  of  the  warships  in  the 
harbours  or  over  the  consulates,  but  rub 
away  a  little  of  the  surface  and  the  East 
is  still  the  same.  The  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments  dates  back  to  a  very  early 
period.  The  generally  accepted  tradition 
of  its  origin  is  that  the  stories  in  their 
earliest  form  were  written  for  the  Prin- 
cess Omai,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Jewess  Esther  and  Xerxes.  The  tales  did 
not,  however,  emerge  fully  developed 
from  their  Persian  or  Indian  original. 
One  fact  is  indisputable,  that  in  the  ninth 
century  a  certain  Abu  Abdullah  Moham- 
med a  I  Gahshijari  made  a  careful  search 
in  all  Eastern  lands  and  literatures  for 
tales  illustrative  of  Oriental  life,  and 
compiled  four  hundred  and  eighty  of 
these  stories,  sufficient  to  extend  over  a 
thousand  and  one  nights.  Probably  to 
this  agency  may  be  ascribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  stories  in  which  Haroun- 
al-Raschid  figures.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  collection  was  brought  to  Cairo, 
where  it  was  re-edited  and  enlarged.  The 
stories  were  introduced  to  Europe  in 
1705  by  Antoine  Galland,  a  noted  Orient- 
alist of  his  day.  Galland  in  his  edition 
introduced  ten  ■fresh  tales  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a  native  Christian  of  Aleppo. 
Among  these  tales  were  the  stories  of 
Aladdin  and  Ali  Baba.  From  Galland's 
version  all  the  earlier  English  transla- 
tions were  made. 
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The  publishers  of  The  Fortunes  of 
Oliver  Horn,  Mr.  F. 
HapkiBHB  smith  Hopkinson  Smith's  new 
■■oiiv"" Horn."  story,  which  began  se- 
rially in  the  November 
number  of  Scribner"s  Magazine,  have  an- 
nounced the  book  as  "the  author's  own 
particular  story,  which  though  not  auto- 
biographical, is  the  most  intimate  and 
nearest  story  to  his  own  life,  and  fullest 
of  the  things  that  lie  within  his  own 
experience,  breathing  his  own  air,  and 
inspired  with  his  own  hopes,  aspirations, 
and  endeavours."  They  further  tell  us 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  life  of  an  artist  in  New  York, 
and  so  gives  Mr.  Smith  the  opportunity 
to  picture  the  artistic  and  literary  life  of 
New  York  during  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  As  an  advertisement  the  note  is  an 
excellent  one;  as  a  matter  of  news  we 
wish  that  they  had  not  found  analogies  to 
the  book  in  Dickens's  David  Copperfield 
and  Thackeray's  Pendennis. 


We  confess  to  a  very  hearty  admira- 
tion of  and  liking  for  all  of  Mr.  Smith's 
work,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
reading  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn — 
but  not  serially — with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. We  are  sure  that  it  will  not  only 
prove  a  very  interesting  story,  but  that 


in  it  Mr.  Smith  will  have  a  great  many 
things  to  tell  about  his  New  York 
experiences  that  are  well  worth  telling. 
Throughout  his  literary  career  he  has 
always  been  doing  this,  and  he  has 
almost  always  been  successful.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  new  story  would 
seem  to  treat  of  the  one  side  of  his  active 
career  upon  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
builded  some  work  of  fiction.  As 
"Francis  H.  Smith,  Contractor,"  he 
went  over  to  Staten  Island  and  helped 
build  a  sea  wall  for  the  Light  House 
Department.  What  he  saw  and  experi- 
enced there  was  told  in  Tom  Grogan,  a 
book  which  brought  down  upon  his  head 
the  denunciation  of  the  English  critics 
upon  the  ground  that  certain  conditions 
and  episodes  of  the  tale  were  flatly  im- 
possible. As  was  related  in  The  Book- 
man about  two  years  ago,  the  very 
incidents  which  called  forth  these  pro- 
tests were  afterward  paralleled  with 
absolute  exactitude  in  the  case  of  one 
Polly  MacGrail,  a  young  woman  in  New 
Jersey  who  refused  to  join  her  fellow- 
workers  in  a  strike.  In  the  building  of 
the  Race  Rock  Lighthouse,  in  itself  a 
notable  achievement,  Mr.  Smith  gathered 
the  material  for  Caleb  West,  and  to  the 
old  days  of  the  Tile  Club  is  owed  much  of 
the  charm  and  atmosphere  of  Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville. 


THE  RECALL 


An  ancient  ghost  came  up  the  way, 
(The  western  way,  the  windy  way,) 
Across  a  world  of  land  and  sea, 
With  greeting  from  afar  to  me : 

"  Hast  thou  forgot  the  open  way, 
(The  winding  way,  the  wandering  way,) 
With  freedom  of  strong  sun  and  rain 
To  clear  the  roving  heart  of  pain  ? 

"  Yet  still  the  long  roads  greet  the  sun, 
And  glad  wayfarers  one  by  one 
Follow  the  gold  day  down  the  west 
That  once  made  part  of  thy  unrest. 


"  Yet  still  the  tall  ships  gather  home 
From  tropic  worlds  beyond  the  foam, 
And  still  the  outbound  steamers  go 
Down  foreign  seas  thou  once  didst  know. 

"  Hast  thou  forgot  the  forest  way, 
(The  shady  way,  the  silent  way,) 
The  thin  blue  camp-smokes  in  the  dawn. 
The  brave  bright  fires  when  night  came  on  ? 

"  Still  the  free  forest  glooms  and  shines 
With  moonlight  on  the  silvered  pines. 
Although  by  hill  and  lonely  shore 
Their  noiseless  trails  know  thee  no  more.' 


"  Hast  thou  forgot  the  ocean  way,  So  came  an  ancient  ghost  to  me, 

(The  thunderous  way,  the  wondrous  way,)      Idling  beside  a  winter  sea — 
The  fierce  enchantment  of  the  sea,  The  lost  familiar  of  my  breast. 

The  memory,  the  mystery?  The  spirit  of  the  old  unrest. 

Frank  Lxllie  Pollock. 


IN    THE    DAYS   OF    MY   YOUTH 


You  wish  me  to  tell  you  something 
about  my  earlier  years.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  there  be  anything  of  inter- 
est remaining  to  be  told  in  that  respect, 
for  in  one  way  or  another  I  have  put  a 
great  deal  about  my  youth  into  my  books 
— in  writing  which  I  have  drawn,  I 
think,  as  largely  on  my  personal  experi- 
ences, and  even  feelings,  as  any  novelist 
has  ever  done.  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  failings,  whims,  fads  of  my  own 
to  some  of  my  personages  when  I  have 
wished  them  to  appear  more  or'  less 
ridiculous.  And  I  have  enjoyed  at  times 
a  quiet  laugh  at  the  expense  of  some  of 
my  critics,  when  they  have  declared  some 
character  of  mine  to  be  anything  but  life- 
like, since  no  man  would  have  behaved  as 
I  have  described  that  character  behaving. 
This  reproach  has  shown  me  how  little 
some  critics  know  of  life  and  human 
nature,  the  doings  of  my  character  having 
simply  been  taken  from  doings  of  my 
own. 

You  will  find  some  of  my  early  foibles, 
some  of  my  early  restlessness,  ascribed 
to  Lazare  Chanteau  in  La  Joie  de 
Vivre,  and  I  will  admit  that  I  have 
penned  a  somewhat  overflattering  por- 
trait of  myself  in  my  younger  days  in 
L'CEuvre,  in  which  I  figure  under  the 
name  of  Sandoz,  and  in  which  I  have 
also  sketched  some  ofmypersonal friends. 
Here  and  there,  too,  in  certain  volumes, 
particularly  La  Fortune  des  Rougon 
and  La  Conquite  de  Plassans,  I  have 
described  the  surroundings  of  my  boy- 
hood in  Southern  France ;  while  in  other 
books,  when  I  have  wished  to  depict  a 
man's  early  struggles,  the  sufferings  of  a 
sensitive  nature  contending  against  ad- 
versity, I  have  recalled  the  days  of  my 
own  youth,  and  the  desperate  fight  I 
waged  at  one  time  for  a  livelihood.  Yet, 
when  the  autumn  of  life  arrives  and  one 
looks  back  on  those  vanished  days,  they 
seem  almost  delightful.  One  of  the 
great  French  actresses  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  witty  Sophie  Arnould, 
summed  up  the  feeling  in  a  sentence 
which  has  remained  famous.  Somebody 
was  speaking  to  her  of  her  early  years. 
and  she  replied,  "Ah !  that  was  the  real 
good  time!    I  was  so  very  unhappy!" 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  my  own 
childhood  and  youth  were  exactly  un- 


happy ;  indeed,  I  can  remember  many  and 
many  a  bright  day ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
my  life — or,  rather,  my  manhood— began 
anything  but  auspiciously.  I  was  born 
in  Paris,  in  a  narrow  little  street,  the  Rue 
St.  Joseph,  running  out  of  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre.  This  Rue  St.  Joseph  had  once 
been  called  the  Rue  du  Temps  Perdu — 
the  Street  of  Lost  Time — a  name  which 
no  etymologist  has  ever  been  able  to 
explain,  but  which  I  heard  of  when  I 
was  young,  and  which  impressed  itself 
on  my  mind,  and  in  after  years  helped  me 
to  understand,  perhaps,  that  time  was 
very  valuable  and  ought  never  to  be  lost, 
otherwise  wasted. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Joseph 
there  was  a  market,  which,  like  the  street 
itself,  occupied  a  part  of  the  site  of  an 
ancient  graveyard,  where  both  Moliere 
and  Lafontaine  were  buried.  In  a  new 
house  built  above  that  graveyard,  per- 
haps over  the  very  spot  where  those 
famous  men  once  rested — their  tombs 
had  been  removed  to  Pere  Lachaise — I 
came  into  the  world  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  April  2,  1840. 

Some  of  my  biographers  have  pointed 
out,  as  a  kind  of  coincidence,  that  the 
Rue  St.  Joseph  is  nowadays  all  news- 
paper offices  and  publishing  shops.  But 
I  do  not  think  this  was  the  case  at  the 
time  of  my  birth.  In  Louis  Philippe's 
reign  the  newspaper  trade  of  Paris  was 
carried  on  in  and  about  the  Rue  de  la 
Victoire,  as  is  mentioned  in  several  books 
of  the  period.  Still,  as  I,  in  the  course 
of  time,  took  to  the  calling  of  a  journal- 
ist and  author,  it  is,  perhaps,  something 
of  a  coincidence  that  the  street  where  I 
first  saw  the  light  should  have  become  a 
centre  for  the  publishing  of  newspapers 
and  books. 

At  the  time  of  my  birth,  my  father, 
Francesco  Zola,  was  forty-four  years  old. 
He  had  married  my  mother,  Francoise- 
£milie  Aubert,  who  was  four  and  twenty 
years  his  junior,  a  twelvemonth  pre- 
viously. My  parents  gave  me  four 
Christian  names — my  father  himself  had 
a  like  number — and  thus,  in  official  docu- 
ments, I  am  designated  as  fimile  Edouard 
Charles  Antoine  Zola:  though  I  have 
never  used  any  but  the  first  of  those 
names,  which  recalls  the  one  by  which 
my  father  usually  addressed  my  mother. 
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She  belonged  to  a  family  of  Dourdan,  on 
the  confines  of  the  region  of  La  Beauce, 
where  I  have  laid  the  scene  of  my  novel 
La  Tcrre.  But  it  was  in  Paris  that  my 
father  met  and  married  her.  He  first 
noticed  her  as  she  was  coming  out  of 
church;  and  her  beauty  and  charm  did 
the  rest;  he  did  not  marry  her  for  the 
sake  of  a  portion,  since  she  had  none. 

He,  my  father,  a  very  clever  man,  of 
high  scientific  attainments  and  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  speaking  Italian,  French 
and  German  fluently,  belonged  to  a  Vene- 
tian family.  Both  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  had  served  the  last  Doges  as 
officers.  His  mother  was  a  Greek,  born 
in  the  island  of  Corfu ;  and  thus  I  have 
Greek  as  well  as  Italian  and  French 
blood  in  my  veins.  After  Napoleon  I. 
had  made  himself  King  of  Italy  my 
father  became  an  artillery  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  Viceroy,  Prince  Eugene 
Beauhamais;  and  when  Venetia  fell  to 
the  share  of  Austria,  he  passed  with  his 
regiment  into  the  service  of  the  latter 
-power.  In  1820  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission to  become  a  civil  engineer,  in 
which  capacity  he  co-operated  in  the 
laying  down  of  the  first  railway  line — 
such  as  we  now  understand  the  word 
railway— ever  constructed  in  Continental 
Europe.  He  also  travelled  in  Germany, 
Holland  and  England;  and  in  183 1  he 
re-entered  the  French  service  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Foreign  Legation  stationed 
in  Algeria.  I  need  not  enter  into  the 
abominable  charges  in  connection  with 
the  Foreign  Legion,  which  were  falsely 
brought  against  him,  at  the  time  of  the 
Dreyfus  case,  with  the  object  of  injuring 
both  me  and  the  unhappy  martyr  of 
Devil's  Island.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
that  my  father  resigned  his  commission 
toward  the  end  of  1832,  and  came  to 
France,  where  he  again  began  to  practise 
as  a  civil  engineer. 

At  that  time  the  question  of  creating 
a  new  port  at  Marseilles  had  come  to  the 
front,  and  my  father  had  a  great  plan  of 
his  own,  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
city,  was  not  adopted,  but  which  kept 
him  busy  for  several  years.  Ultimately, 
he  turned  to  another  scheme,  that  of  con- 
structing a  canal  to  provide  the  city  of 
Aix  in  Provence  with  water,  for  its 
inhabitants  were  virtually  dying  of  thirst 
in  the  midst  of  a  scorched  plain,  whence 
the  hot  sun  of  the  south  had  extracted 


well-nigh  every  available  drop  of  mois- 
ture. In  connection  with  this  canal 
scheme,  in  which  my  father  was  backed 
up  by  Thiers  and  Mignet,  the  well- 
known  historian,  he  made  many  journeys 
to  Paris,  and  this  accounts  for  his  meet- 
ing my  mother  there. 

I  was  about  three  years  old  when  my 
parents  took  me  to  live  at  Aix.  First  of 
all  we  resided  on  the  Cours  Ste.  Anne, 
and  then  in  the  Impasse  Sylvacanne,  in 
a  house  previously  occupied  by  Thiers 
and  his  parents,  at  the  time  when  he  and 
Mignet  were  studying  at  the  Aix  Law 
School.  But  after  a  while  my  father's 
affairs,  principally  the  opposition  which 
several  landowners,  and  notably  the 
Prince  de  Marti  gues — otherwise  the 
Marquis  de  Galliffet,  father  of  the  pres- 
ent general  of  that  name — offered  to  his 
canal  scheme,  compelled  him  to  return 
once  more  to  Paris,  where  we  lived  till 
I  was  half-way  through  my  seventh 
year.  Then  we  again  returned  to  Aix, 
and  I  was  barely  seven  when  my  father 
suddenly  died  at  Marseilles  of  pleurisy, 
contracted  while  watching  his  workmen. 
His  body  was  embalmed  and  brought  to 
Aix,  and  I  can  still  picture  myself,  a  pale 
little  lad,  walking  at  the  head  of  the  long 
procession,  through  the  streets  crowded 
with  people,  who  had  come  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  the  remains  of  their 
benefactor.  For  the  canal  he  had  begun 
was  eventually  finished,  and  has  always 
been  known  in  the  region  as  the  "Canal 
Zola." 

It  was  in  March,  1S47,  that  my  father 
died.  My  mother  was  still  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  her  means  were  very 
slender,  for  my  father  had  lived  in  a 
comfortable  style,  without  thought  of 
saving  money.  My  mother  relied  chiefly 
on  certain  claims  with  respect  to  the  work 
he  had  initiated  and  begun.  Her  parents 
lived  with  us.  Her  father,  a  retired 
tradesman,  was  very  aged,  however,  and 
did  nothing.  But  her  mother,  a  cheerful, 
sturdy,  sensible  Beauceronne,  was  still 
very  active  in  spite  of  her  seventy  years, 
and  did  much  to  keep  our  home  together. 
Several  lawsuits  were  instituted  with 
respect  to  our  claims,  and  amid  a 
thousand  worries,  of  which  at  first  I 
knew  little,  I  grew  up  for  awhile  in  free- 
dom and  idleness,  spending  most  of  my 
time  in  the  large  garden  of  our  house. 
At  last  I  was  sent  to  a  little  school  called 
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the  Pension  Notre-Dame,  where  I  first 
learned  to  read  and  write,  though  I  was 
by  no  means  regular  in  my  attendance, 
particularly  as  we  now  went  to  live  out  of 
the  town,  at  Pont-de-Beraud,  where  t 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  fields, 
through  which  I  often  wandered,  uncon- 
sciously acquiring  an  intense  love  for 
Nature.  At  that  time  I  had  two  com- 
panions, as  fond  of  playing  the  truant  as 
I  was  myself;  one,  Solari,  became  a 
sculptor,  and  some  incidents  of  his  career 
suggested  a  few  passages  in  my  novel 
L'CEuvre;  the  other  was  Marius  Roux, 
afterward  a  journalist  and  novelist. 

In  1852,  however,  when  nearly  twelve 
years  old,  I  was  sent  to  the  college  of 
Aix,  first  as  a  boarder,  then  as  a  day- 
pupil,  my  mother  and  my  grandparents 
returning  to  live  in  the  town.  And  at 
the  college  I  certainly  endeavoured  to  do 
my  best.  My  mother  and  grandmother 
had  taken  me  more  and  more  into  their 
confidence  as  I  grew  up,  acquainting  me 
with  their  many  worries ;  and,  besides,  I 
could  see  for  myself  that  the  poverty  of 
our  home  was  always  increasing,  and 
that  I  should  some  day  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  my  own  efforts.  Thus  I  at  last 
began  to  study  diligently.  I  obtained 
five  prizes  at  the  end  of  my  first  year,  and 
a  few  years  later,  when  I  had  reached 
the  third  form,  I  carried  off  all  the  first 
prizes  allotted  to  it.  Yet  I  was  not  what 
is  called  a  bright  lad ;  I  was  simply  a' 
plodding  worker,  intent  on  doing  my 
lessons  before  I  went  to  play.  But 
judging  my  boyhood  by  my  after  life,  I 
perhaps  made  one  little  mistake.  On 
being  called  upon  to  choose  between  the 
study  of  Letters  and  that  of  Science,  I 
selected  the  latter,  influenced  by  my 
hatred  of  Greek  and  Latin — or  rather  of 
the  manner  in  which  those  languages 
were  taught — and  attracted,  not  toward 
mathematics,  but  toward  what  are  called 
the  natural  sciences.  Yet  my  real  bent 
was  already  asserting  itself ;  for  while  I 
was  at  college  I  wrote  a  romance  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  comedy,  and  a  large 
number  of  verses.  I  also  made  new 
friendships  there,  one  of  my  chums  being 
Cezanne,  the  painter,  and  another,  Bailie, 
who  afterward  became  a  professor. 
We  three  were  constantly  together,  and 
engaged  side  by  side  in  many  a  stone- 
throwing  battle  with  the  town  lads, 
between  whom  and  the  college  pupils 


there  was  always  a  desperate  feud. 
Another  friend  of  mine  was  a  lawyer's 
son,  who  had  a  great  passion  for  music, 
which  I  shared.  A  band  was  formed,  in 
which  he  played  the  cornet-d-piston, 
while  I  chose  the  clarinet.  And  I 
remember  that  one  year  I  marched 
through  Aix  playing  my  instrument  in  a 
grand  procession  formed  of  the  civil, 
military  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  strangest  thing  that 
I  have  ever  done. 

But  my  love  for  the  country  and 
Nature  was  asserting  itself;  and  in  the 
company  of  Bailie  and  Cezanne  I  spent 
long  hours — even  days  during  the  vaca- 
tions— in  roaming  through  the  district 
around  Aix.  We  bathed  and  fished  in 
the  river,  sought  out  wooded  ravines, 
cooked  provisions  that  we  had  brought 
with  us,  ate  and  rested,  read  the  poetry 
of  Hugo  and  Musset,  ■  and  composed 
verses  of  our  own.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  my  mother  and  my  grand- 
parents at  last  became  desperate.  We 
had  removed  from  house  to  house,  ever 
on  the  look-out  for  cheaper  and  cheaper 
quarters,  and  we  were  at  last  reduced  to 
two  wretched  rooms  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Mazarine.  It  was  there  that  my 
brave  and  active  grandmother  died,  early 
in  the  winter  of  1857.  Nearly  all  our 
furniture  had  been  sold,  and  the  lawsuits 
on  which  we  depended  to  retrieve  our 
position  were  interrupted,  as  we  could 
no  longer  provide  the  lawyers  with 
money  to  carry  them  on.  My  mother, 
therefore,  went  to  Paris  to  seek!  the  help 
of  some  of  my  father's  former  protec- 
tors; and  one  day  in  February,  1858,  I 
received  from  her  a  letter  telling  mc  to 
sell  the  little  furniture  remaining  to  us, 
and  to  bring  my  poor  old  grandfather 
with  me  to  Paris.  Thus  was  a  some- 
what careless,  happy-go-lucky  period  of 
my  life — a  life  in  which  climate  and 
surroundings  offered  some  compensation 
for  penury — suddenly  brought  to  an 
end. 

I  was  nearly  eighteen  when  I  returned 
to  Paris  to  live  with  my  mother 
and  grandfather  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 
Maitre  Labot,  an  advocate  at  the  Council 
of  State,  one  of  my  father's  very  best 
friends,  who  had  delivered  a  speech 
in  praise  of  his  work  at  his  graveside, 
recommended  me  to  M.  Nisard,  the 
famous  professor  and  critic,  and  director 
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of  the  Ecole  Normale,  through  whose 
intervention  I  obtained  free  admission  to 
the  Lycee  Saint  Louis,  where  I  passed 
through  both  the  second.and  the  Rhetoric 
forms,  leading  almost  a  lonely  life  among 
all  my  schoolfellows,  for  I  greatly  re- 
gretted Provence  and  my  friends  there, 
and  was  saddened,  almost  soured,  by  my 
family  misfortunes  and  bitter  poverty. 
At  Aix  I  had  been  fairly  successful  in 
my  class-work,  but  at  Saint  Louis  it  was 
chiefly  in  French  composition  that  I  dis- 
tinguished myself.  However,  after  my 
first  holidays  I  fell  ill,  and  brain  fever 
supervening,  nearly  carried  me  off.  I 
have  often  thought  that  this  fever  largely 
influenced  my  nature  and  after-life,  pro- 
ducing, perhaps,  some  modification  of  my 
brain,  and  even  tending  to  a  development 
of  certain  talents.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  confess  that  when,  ten  months 
afterward,  I  went  up  for  my  examina- 
tion for  a  bachelor's  degree,  while  suc- 
ceeding, to  my  amazement,  in  the  written 
part  of  it — notably  as  regards  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history,  in  which 
I  secured  very  high  marks,  and  even 
very  good  ones  in  mathematics,  algebra 
and  trigonometry — I  utterly  collapsed  in 
the  literary  and  viva-voce  portion,  as  has 
often  been  recorded  by  those  who  have 
written  about  me.  The  examiners  in  sci- 
ence were  all  in  my  favour ;  those  in  lit- 
erature were  all  against  me;  and  it  was 
for  "insufficiency  in  literature"  that  I, 
who  have  since  devoted  myself  to  a  lit- 
erary life,  was  "plucked." 

It  was 'a  great  disappointment,  for.  if 
I  had  passed,  many  a  position  would 
have  been  open  to  me,  and  I  was  anxious 
to  acquire  one  in  order  to  support  my 
mother.  I  recovered  some  of  my  spirits, 
however,  during  the  ensuing  holidays, 
which  I  spent  in  Provence,  and  I  after- 
ward made  a  second  attempt  to  secure 
my  degree,  this  time  ai.  Marseilles.  But 
again  I  failed,  even  worse  than  before, 
for  I  did  not  even  pass  the  written  exami- 
nation. When  I  returned  to  Paris  I 
did  not  resume  my  studies.  My  poor 
mother's  resources  were  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
earn  my  living  as  best  I  could.  Maitre 
Labot  ended  by  obtaining  for  me  a  petty 
clerkship  at  an  office  in  the  Rue  da  la 
Douane,  where  I  was  paid  sixty  francs  a 
month ;  but  I  only  kept  the  post  for  two 
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months,  after  which  I  began  a  life  of 
dreadful  want,  of  borrowings  and  debts, 
hunger  and  shabbiness,  when  I  often  had 
but  one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  meal  two  sous'  worth  of  bread 
and  two  sous'  worth  of  cheese,  or  per- 
haps a  few  fried  potatoes  or  some  apples, 
or  roast  chestnuts  bought  at  a  street 
corner.  And  unable  to  obtain  regular 
employment  anywhere,  mortified  by  con- 
stant repulses,  robbed  for  a  time  of 
youthful  confidence  by  my  failures  at  my 
examinations,  I  led  that  life  for  two 
long  years,  ever  wearing  the  one  frayed 
coat  that  remained  to  me,  a  coat  which 
was  at  first  black,  but  which  in  course 
of  time  became  green  and  then  almost 
yellow. 

I  never  see  a  beggar  in  the  streets 
nowadays  in  one  of  those  tattered  old 
coats  which  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 
have  discoloured  without  thinking  of  my 
twentieth  year.  And  yet,  as  I  said  before, 
youth — even  hungry  youth — is  a  happy 
time.  If  I  did  not  find  food  for  the 
stomach,  I  found  it  for  the  mind;  for 
when  I  was  not  seeking  work  or  explor- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Bievre  or  the  plain 
of  Ivry,  I  roamed  the  quays  of  Paris, 
reading  the  second -hand  books  which 
scores  of  dealers  set  out  for  sale  in  little 
boxes  on  the  parapets.  Those  boxes 
constituted  my  free  library,  and  when 
I  returned  home  I  wrote  —  chiefly 
verses — for  literary  aspirations  now  came 
strongly  upon  me,  casting  my  former 
scientific '  predilections  into  the  back- 
ground :  and  I  imagined  that  I  should 
some  day  become  a  great  poet,  a  Milton, 
or  rather  one  of  the  Lucretian  school,  for 
I  dreamed  of  writing  a  huge  epic  on  the 
Creation  and  the  march  of  humanity 
through  the  centuries.  It  was  a  gran- 
diose conception,  just  suited  to  the  exub- 
erant imagination  of  one's  twenty-first 
year  when  one  can  find  no  regular  work 
and  very  little  daily  bread.  At  all  events, 
I  resented  the  verdict  of  my  examiners, 
and  was  resolved  to  show  the  world  that 
my  insufficiency  in  literature  was  not  so 
great  as  had  been  imagined.  After  a 
time,  fortunately,  when  our  few  sticks 
and  the  bulk  of  our  wardrobes  had  gone 
to  the  pawnshops  or  the  dealers,  some 
little  provision  was  made  by  friends  for 
my  poor  mother,  who  was  placed  in  a 
boarding-house,    while   for  my   part   I 
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lived  in  all  sorts  of  dens  and  attics  of  the 
Quartier  Latin.  For  a  time  even  I  lodged 
in  a  kind  of  glass  cage  or  observatory, 
said  to  have  been  tenanted  by  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre,  whose  once  famous  Paul 
and  Virginia,  the  delight  of  the  senti- 
mental girls  of  another  generation,  is  now 
well-nigh  forgotten.  I  was  there  joined 
by  my  friend  Cezanne,  whose  arrival 
from  Provence  inspirited  me.  He  and  I 
hoped  to  conquer  Paris  together ;  he 
would  be  its  great  painter  and  I  its  great 
poet,  and  all  our  penury  left  us  undis- 
mayed. Cezanne  possessed  some  little 
means,  but  he  often  found  his  purse  as 
empty  as  my  own. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  t  renounced 
smoking,  a  habit  in  which  I  had  indulged 
but  little,  on  account  of  its  expensiveness. 
And  the  money  which  might  have  served 
me  for  tobacco  went  to  buy  candles,  in 
order  that  I  might  work  far  into  the 
night,  cudgelling  my  brain  for  poetic 
rhymes.  At  times,  however,  there  was 
not  even  money  enough  for  a  tallow  dip, 
and  then  Cezanne  and  I  would  sit  in  our 
observatory,  chatting  and  planning  the 
conquest  of  Paris  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars. 

But  I  also  remember  a  horrid  lodging- 
house  of  the  Rue  Soufflot,  where  I  found 
myself  stranded  for  a  time  among 
students  and  grisettes,  to  say  nothing  of 
arrant  hussies  and  their  bullies — a  house 
where  scandalous  orgies  alternated  with 
free  fights,  and  where  the  police  made 
frequent  brutal  raids.  Some  of  my  biog- 
raphers, writing  of  my  novel  Nana, 
have  said  that  I  knew  nothing  of  Paris 
vice  until  I  made  certain  inquiries  before 
penning  that  book,  with  the  object  of 
exposing  and  denouncing  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  our  social  system.  But 
they  are  quite  mistaken.  By  force  of  cir- 
cumstances I  had  elbowed  and  observed 
vice  many  a  time  in  my  early  manhood, 
and  living  largely  among  impecunious 
students,  I  had  known  more  than  one 
grisette,  and  had  even  felt  the  touch  of 
early,  wayward  love.  It  was  that,  indeed, 
which  helped  me  to  write  Les  Contes 
a  Ninon. 

But  I  grew  weary  of  Bohemia,  the 
pawnshop  and  starvation ;  and  at  last,  in 
1862,  recommended  by  Dr.  Boudet,  an 
eminent  scientist,  I  luckily  entered 
Messrs.  Hachette's  house  .at  the  princely 
salary  of  100  francs  a  month.    At  first, 
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it  is  quite  true,  I  simply  tied  up  parcels 
there ;  but  I  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
advertising  department,  in  connection 
with  which  I  had  to  deal  with  the 
reviews  of  the  books  which  the  firm 
published.  Taine  and  Edmond  About, 
Prevost-Parodal  and  other  well-known 
authors  often  came  to  me  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  written  about  them  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  we  occasionally  chatted 
together  when  they  had  read  the  "cut- 
tings" I  handed  to  them. 

But  I  was  too  timid  to  speak  to  them 
of  my  own  literary  aspirations,  though  I 
was  now  writing  in  real  earnest.  I  spent 
all  my  evenings  indeed  in  composing 
short  stories,  one  of  them,  "La  Fee 
Amoureuse,"  being  published  in  an  Aix 
newspaper,  while  others  appeared  a  little 
later  in  a  review  issued  at  Lille.  Now 
that  I  had  settled  down,  as  it  were, 
having  a  very  small  regular  income  to 
rely  upon,  I  had  again  taken  my  mother 
to  live  with  me — for  that  was  my  first 
duty — and  Bailie,  as  well  as  Cezanne, 
having  come  to  Paris  with  Roux  and 
Valabregue,  the  poet — curiously  enough 
related  to  the  Dreyfus  family — life  be- 
came more  pleasant  for  me,  though 
during  long  years  I  was  ever  battling 
with  pecuniary  difficulties,  striving  to 
keep  the  little  home  which  I  gradually 
got  together  from  the  clutches  of  the 
process-servers  and  bailiffs. 

It  has  often  been  related  that  I  offered 
my  first  literary  work  to  M.  Hachette, 
who  refused  it.  Through  M.  Hetzel, 
however,  Lacrotx  published  Les  Contes 
a  Ninon;  but  they  brought  me  in  no 
money,  not  a  cent  until  long  afterward, 
when  they  were  transferred  to  my  friend 
Charpentier.  Still  they  at  least  helped  me 
to  make  my  name  known.  Meantime,  I 
wrote  a  few  articles  for  the  Petit  Journal, 
some  stories  for  the  Vie  Parisienne,  and 
some  critical  and  artistic  papers  for  the 
Salut  Public,  then  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Lyons.  These  I  afterward 
collected  in  a  volume  called  Mes 
Haines,  at  the  end  of  which  -v.  111  be 
found  my  Salon  articles  published  in 
the  Evenement,  which  first  brought 
me  notoriety  and  obloquy  in  Paris.  At 
the  same  time  I  finished  La  Confession 
de  Claude,  my  first  story  of  any 
length,  and  severed  my  connection  with 
Hachette's  in  order  to  devote  myself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits,  in  which  I 
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hoped  to  succeed  by  dint  of  energy  and 
perseverance. 

I  was  encouraged  to  take  this  course 
by  securing  some  regular  work  on  the 
Evhtement  newspaper — a  column  of  lit- 
erary gossip  called  "Books  of  To-day  and 
To-morrow,"  for  which  Villemessant,  the 
manager,  to  my  delight  and  amazement, 
at  first  paid  me  500  francs  a  month.  I 
had  approached  htm  through  meeting  his 
son-in-law,  Bourdm,  at  Hachette's;  and 
he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  what  I  did 
that  he  afterward  allowed  me  to  write 
those  Salon  articles  which  ruffled  all  the 
dove-cots  of  artistic  Paris — for  in  them  I 
championed  Manet  and  the  open-air 
school,  to  the  intense  horror  of  alt  the 
old  painters  and  the  great  delight  of 
most  of  the  young  ones.  As  I  have  said, 
those  articles  made  me  notorious,  at  least 
in  certain  sets.  I  was  known  and  hated 
as  a  revolutionary  art  critic  before  I 
received  any  recognition,  either  in  the 
form  of  praise  or  of  insult,  as  a  novelist. 

The  Salon  articles  appeared  in  1865, 
when  I  was  in  my  twenty-sixth  year. 
My  youth  was  then  quite  over.  I  was  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  battle  of  life.  I 
wasted  my  hours  no  more.  The  memory 
of  the  Street  of  Lost  Time,  where  I  was 
born,  returned  to  me,  and  my  every 
moment  found  employment.  But  the 
earlier  days  which  I  had  spent  in  roam- 
ing and  in  dreaming  had  not  really  been 
wasted.  Some  had  given  me  a  love 
for  Nature,  others  had  inclined  me  to 
thoughtfulness,  speculation,  and  study, 
which  ultimately  proved  veryusefultome. 
Even  my  passage  through  Bohemia  had 
not  been  without  its  fruit.  It  is  to  that, 
assuredly,  that  I  must  ascribe  any  toler- 
ance and  charity  that  I  have  been  able  to 
show  toward  those  who  fall  by  the  way- 
side, any  sympathy  that  I  have  extended 
to  tjie  poor  and  suffering  in  my  writings. 
I  had  lived  among  then,  I  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "want";  and  the 
germs  of  rebellion  against  a  most  cruel 
and  most  iniquitous  social  system  were 
already  within  me.  Time  and  circum- 
stances afterward  allowed  me  to  expose 
and  denounce  that  system,  bit  by  bit,  in 
many  books;  for  when  all  is  said  my 


works  are  undoubtedly  a  denunciation  of 
a  civilisation  reared  upon  superstition  and 
tyranny. 

I  did  not  harness  myself  to  that  great 
task  until  I  took  the  Rougon-Macquart 
novels  in  hand.  Before  then  I  wrote 
ThSrise  Raquin,  which  I  originally 
sold  for  six  hundred  francs.  Also  Le 
Van  d'une  Morte,  which  I  never  really 
finished ;  for  it  displeased  me  as  much  as 
it  displeased  those  who  read  it  in  serial 
instalments.  Then,  too,  there  was  Made- 
leine FSrat,  and  the  Mysteres  de 
Marseilles,  and  sundry  plays,  which 
were  taken  at  times  from  my  books,  and 
at  others  were  original  work.  And  I 
also  wrote  many  literary  and  critical  and 
biographical  articles,  now  for  French 
papers,  now  for  a  Russian  review ;  to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  short  stories,  so 
that  my  time  became  very  fully  occupied. 
But  it  was  only  in  May,  1869,  when 
I  was  eight  and  twenty,  with  eight 
published  volumes  behind  me,  that  1 
really  took  up  my  life  work,  with 
the  Rougon-Macquart  Series — L'As- 
sommoir,  Germinal,  Nana,  La  Dl~ 
bade,  and  all  the  others.  That  series 
formed  the  first  phase  of  my  work.  The 
second  was  represented  by  the  series 
called  The  Three  Cities ;  while  the  third 
progresses  with  the  series  which  I 
have  now  in  hand,  of  which  Ffcon- 
dite  ("Fruitfulness"),  and  Travail 
("Labour"),  formed  the  first  instalments, 
to  be  followed  next  year,  I  hope,  by 
Veriti  ("Truth")  and  ultimately  by 
Justice.  As  for  the  Dreyfus  case,  that, 
so  far  as  concerns  my  part  in  it,  was 
simply  an  incident — a  great  one,  no 
doubt — in  my  career.  As  I  have  often 
pointed  out,  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  am 
a  literary  man ;  and  if  political  and  social 
questions  figure  at  ti.ne&very  largely  in 
my  books,  it  is  becaiffe  I  have  been 
struck,  as  a  mere  observer,  by  much  of 
the  injustice  and  degradation  of  the 
times,  and  because  I  long,  as  a  man,  for 
the  advent  of  more  equity  and  happiness 
among  my  fellow-beings. 

Smile  Zola. 
(Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vixetelly.) 
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When  we  consider  that  children  have 
existed  on  this  earth  for  six  thousand 
years  more  or  less,  and  literature  has 
known  an  existence  of  perhaps  three 
thousand  years,  it  does  seem  strange  that 
until  within  the  last  two  centuries  a  chil- 
dren's literature  was  unknown. 

Of  course  the  folk-tales  of  all  nations 
have  been  told  to  children  of  all  ages, 
but  these  were  neither  in  matter  nor 
manner  distinctively  juvenile,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  JEsop's  Fables. 

The  traditional  nursery  rhymes  of 
England,  which  afterward  developed  into 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  commenced  in 
the  third  century  a.d.,  and  had  more  or 
less  of  an  underlying  political  sentiment, 
being  probably  the  sportive  productions 
of  able  writers,  who  felt  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  acknowledge  the  authorship. 

But  as  these  jingles  were  used  merely 
as  lullabies  or  infant  games,  they  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  beginnings  of 
their  particular  branch  of  juvenile  litera- 
ture. Children's  books  as  such,  though 
of  course  the  "horn-books"  were  of  older 
date,  were  perhaps  first  known  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  a  Play- 
book  for  Children  was  printed  in  1703. 
But  omitting  mention  of  a  few  sporadic 


attempts  at  various  times,  the  first  real 
children's  books  for  real  children  were 
doubtless  published  in  England  by  John 
Newbery  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  1751  he  was  "becoming  widely 
known  as  a  publisher  of  children's 
books,"  and  from  1755  to  1767  large 
numbers  of  his  juvenile  wares  are  said 
to  have  been  sold. 

In  contrast  to  the  "chap-books"  previ- 
ously printed,  but  which  were  not  even 
stitched,  Mr.  Newbery's  books  were 
bound  in  a  "flowery  and  gilt  binding," 
which,  though  now  extinct,  is  said  to 
have  been  elaborate  and  beautiful.  These 
early  books  were  invariably  anonymous, 
and  many  of  them  were  doubtless  writ- 
ten by  John  Newbery  himself.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
publisher,  and  who  was  usually  in  sore 
financial  straits,  also  wrote  several  small 
volumes  with  a  view  to  increasing  his  in- 
come. 

Goody  Two-Shoes  is  attributed  on 
good  evidence  to  Goldsmith,  as  is  also 
Giles  Gingerbread. 

The  publishing  business  was  later  car- 
ried on  by  Francis  Newbery,  son  of  the 
founder,  and  among  the  many  titles  on 
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soon  discovered  that  example  is  better 
than  precept,  and  the  average  child  must 
have  his  morals  sugar-coated  if  he  is  to 
assimilate  them. 

Maria  Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales  were 
the  primitive  form  of  what  later  blos- 
somed out  into  Jacob  Abbott's  Rollo  and 
Lucy  books  and  Mrs.  Ewing's  immortal 
stories. 

A  prominent  example  of  judicious 
sugar-coating  is  seen  in  historical  juve- 
niles, which  are  as  voraciously  devoured 
by  the  young  people  as  historical  novels 
are  by  their  elders. 

Foremost  among  these  writers  is  El- 
bridge  S.  Brooks,  whose  stories  combine 
history  and  fiction  so  happily  that  even 
the  young  readers  themselves  cannot  tell 
whether  they  are  more  entertained  or 
instructed. 

G.  A.  Henty  is  another  favourite  au- 
thor who  writes  with  one  eye  on  his 
theme  and  the  other  on  his  audience,  and 
his  phenomenal  yearly  output  of  books 
is  eagerly  looked  for  by  the  juvenile  read- 
ing public. 

Charles  C.  Coffin,  whose  keynote  is  the 
drUm-beat  of  patriotism  rather  than  gory 
fight,  confines  his  field  to  our  own  coun- 

.  try- 

Other  historical  story-tellers  whose 
books  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  their  boy 
readers  are  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  Ed- 
ward Stfatemeyer,  Hezekiah  Butterwbrth 
and  George  Cary  Eggleston.  John  Ben- 
nett's Master  Skylark  and  The  Story  of 
Barnaby  Lee  are  fine  examples  of  the 
best  type  of  historical  juveniles. 

Stories  of  adventure  which  are  purely 
fictional  are  even  more  numerous  than 
those  with  an  historical  basis.  Mayne 
Reid  achieved  a  wonderful  popularity  in 
this  field,  which  has,  however,  decreased 
of  late  years,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
enormous  output  of  more  modem  books 
of  adventure.  Mayne  Reid's  stories  were 
largely  pervaded  with  an  element  of 
natural  history,  and  this  is  true  to  an 
even  greater  extent  of  the  books  of  Paul 
du  Chaillu,  while  Jules  Verne's  thrilling 
romances  reached  the  heights  of  improba- 
bility. 

Sea  tales  of  adventure  are  written  at 
their  best  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper; 
but  more  distinctly  with  juvenile  intent 
are  the  stories  of  W.  H.  G.  Kingston, 
Harry  Collingwood  and  Molly  Elliott 
Seawell, 
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Edward  S.  Ellis's  stories  are  of  hunt- 
ing and  Indians,  with  their  attending 
exciting  adventures,  while  Harry  Castle- 
mon's  books  treat  of  sports  in  forest  and' 
stream. 

George  Manville  Fenn  writes  thrilling 
tales  of  distant  lands,  and  among  English 
boys  is  considered  next  in  popularity  to 
Henty. 

Adventurous  travels  are  described  by 
Thomas  W.  Knox  and  Kirk  Munro,  and 
dashing  deeds  of  warrior  bravery  are 
triumphs  of  Gordon  Stables's  pen. 

Perhaps  a  slightly  younger  audience 
is  appealed  to  by  William  O.  Stoddard, 
James  Otis  and  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  whose 
stories  are  full  of  innocent  boyish  fun. 

And  with  tales  of  adventure  we  must 
perforce  include  the  classics  beloved  by 
every  sane-minded  boy,  and  girl  too,  for 
that  matter,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  and  The  Adventures 
of  Don  Quixote.  And  though  not  always 
classed  with  juvenile  fiction,  we  must 
mention  right  here  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's Treasure  Island  and  Kidnapped. 
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Besides  books  of  strictly  thrilling  ad- 
ventures, there  are  many  books  written 
especially  for  boys. 

Of  these  the  most  prolific  and  perhaps 
best-known  writer  is  "Oliver  Optic,"  pen- 
name  for  William  T.  Adams.  His  books 
number  over  one  hundred,  and  though 
now  considered  slightly  old-fashioned, 
they  are  strong,  clean  and  interesting. 
Though  largely  devoted  to  soldiers  and 
sailors,  yet  they  include  also  railroad 
stories,  explorations  and  foreign  travel. 

A  close  second  to  "Oliver  Optic,"  in 
the  opinion  of  most  boys,  is  Horatio 
Alger.  His  books  teach  bravery,  cour- 
age and  pluck  through  the  medium  of 
such  characters  as  newsboys,  shoeblacks, 
match-sellers  and  luggage  boys,  who  al- 
most invariably  rise  to  fame  and  fortune 
by  their  own  persevering  efforts. 

W.  L.  Alden  is  a  very  successful  writer 
of  boys*  stories,  and  shows  in  all  his 
books  a  fine  humour  and  a  close  acquaint- 
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THE  SNOW  BIRDS. 
Come,  sweet  little  Snow-birds,  sod  pick  op  the 

■now, 
Wliicb  to  plenty  bai  fallen  to-day ; 
Before  the  south  wind  begins  softly  to  blow. 
And  melt  all  your  treasure  away. 

Come,  muster  a  flock,  and  descend  to  the  ground, 
Pray,  little  birds,  don't  be  affrighted  ; 

We'll  be  still  ai  we  can,     while  you  acramblo 
around, 
And  gaze  through  the  window  delighted. 


ance  with  the  boyish  character. 

Noah  Brooks  and  Horace  E.  Scudder 
are  also  favourites. 

Howard  Pyle  is  an  equally  graceful 
writer  and  artist,  and  is  at  home  in  a 
tale  of  piratical  adventure  or  a  whimsical 
fairy  story. 

R.  M.  Ballantyne  writes  wholesome 
books,  many  of  them  dealing  with  life  at 
the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Besides  writing  a  number  of  juvenile 
books,  Edward  Everett  Hale  edited  an 
important  series  of  Stories  for  Boys. 

Among  the  younger  writers  of  to-day 
is  Rupert  Hughes,  whose  Lakerim 
Dozen  of  athletes  is  the  admiration  of  all 
school  and  college  boys.  Of  classics  in 
this  division  may  be  mentioned  Thomas 
Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  and 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  while  our  own 
countryman,  Mark  Twain,  has  given  us 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  girls' 
books  are  far  fewer  than  boys'.  Doubt- 
less in  every  true-hearted  girls'  list  of 
favourite  authors  Louisa  M.  Alcott  is  eas- 
ily first,  and  Little  Women  is  the  most 
widely  read  of  her  books.  Little  Men,  An 
Old-Fashioned  Girl  and  Jo's  Boys  come  . 
next,  and  after  those  her  short  sketches. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  must  come 
next,  for  what  stories  are  better  than 
Hans  Brinker  and  Donald  and  Dorothy ? 
Then  Susan  Coolidge,  with  her  delight- 
ful "Katy"  books,  and  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, with  her  all-too-short  stories  of  chil- 
dren. Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  writes  with 
a  quaint  wit  that  is  altogether  charming, 
and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  helpful 
without  being  prosy.  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney  and  Lucy  C.  Lillie  write 
wholesome  and  acceptable  stories,  the 
former  of  travels,  the  latter  of  domestic 
life,  while  a  slightly  different  audience 
waits  breathlessly  for  the  latest  new  books 
of  Martha  Finley,  Pansy,  and  Jennie  M. 
Drinkwater. 

Slightly  older  than  these,  as  to  their 
readers,  are  the  ever-popular  books  of 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  and  much  older, 
from  a  chronological  point  of  view,  are 
the  books  of  Susan  Warner.  But  Faith 
Gartney's  Girlhood  and  the  Wide,  Wide 
World  will  doubtless  be  read  so  long  as 
there  is  a  girl  reader  left  on  earth. 

A  large  and,  of  late,  a  growing  class  of 
children's  books  are  those  which  treat  of 
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animals.  Not  as  mere  natural  history, 
but  stories  in  which  animals  are  repre- 
sented as  having  human  traits  and  emo- 
tions, and  sometimes  human  language. 

Greatest  among  these  are  Kipling's 
Jungle  Books,  and  their  greatness  lies, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  fact  that  the  human 
elements  in  animal  nature  are  truly  and 
faithfully  portrayed. 

Next  are  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  and  Auto- 
biography of  a  Grlszly.  The  innate  value 
of  these  depends  on  the  same  qualities 
that  are  shown  in  Kipling's  books, 
though  the  treatment  greatly  differs.  In 
the  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood,  by 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  though  not  dis- 
tinctively a  child's  story,  is  in  similar  vein 
to  the  stories  of  The  Jungle  Books,  and  in 
many  respects  quite  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared. Other  books  dearly  beloved  by 
children  who  are  fond  of  animals  are  Dr. 
John  Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends  and 
Alfred  Ollivant's  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.  In 
these  the  human  note  is  not  so  greatly  ac- 
cented, and  the  animals  have  only  so 
much  reason  and  sentiment  as  is  accorded 
by  Nature  to  the  brute  creation. 

Beautiful  Joe,  by  Marshall  Saunders, 
and  Black  Beauty,  by  Anna.  Sewell,  are 
stories  written  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting kindness  to  animals,  and  both 
have  met  with  the  success  and  popularity 
they  so  richly  deserve. 

From  a  facetious  standpoint  animals 
are  inimitably  personified  by  Joel  Chan- 
dler Harris,  whose  Uncle  Remus  stories 
are  marvels  of  darkey  wit  and  dialect.  Of 
late,  too,  there  has  been  a  flood  of  frivol- 
ous story-books,  most  of  them  in  verse, 
whose  caricatures  of  animals,  both  in  text 
and  illustrations,  are  undeniably  funny, 
but  which  are  so  trifling  and  ephemeral 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  literary  considera- 
tion. 

Among  children  of  the  best-regulated 
minds,  fairy  tales  hold  a  prominent 
position.  These,  of  course,  are  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial,  and  mod- 
ern children  know  them  only  in  transla- 
tions, adaptations  and  collections. 

Hans  Andersen,  the  brothers  Grimm 
and  Edward  Laboulaye  are  the  noted  au- 
thors of  this  class  of  books,  and  the 
Arabian  Nights,  though,  perhaps,  less 
popular,  is  included  with  the  standard 
fairy  tales. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  and  Mr.  Joseph 


Jacobs  have  made  admirable  collections 
of  old  fairy  stories,  but  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  multi-coloured  books  doubtless 
represent  the  most  exhaustive  compila- 
tion. It  is  a  little  curious  that  so  few 
modern  fairy  stories  of  real  value  are 
written.  Frank  R.  Stockton's  Ting-a- 
Ling  Tales  are  almost  alone  in  their  class. 

But  closely  allied  are  the  Nonsense 
books.  Though  these  do  not  appeal  to  all 
children,  yet  the  young  people  who  do 
care  for  them  usually  care  for  them  very 
much.  The  greatest  names  in  this  class 
of  authors  are  Lewis  Carroll  (Charles 
Lutwidge  Dodgson)  and  Edward  Lear. 

The  former  is  doubtless  more  widely 
known,  and  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
Through  the  Looking-Glass  are  nursery 
classics.     The  Sylvie  and  Bruno  books, 
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though  less  popular,  are  charming  stories, 
and  Lewis  Carroll's  poetical  works  are 
true  poetry  and  perfect  nonsense, 

Edward  Lear  is  quite  as  good  a  non- 
sense-writer as  Lewis  Carroll,  though 
differing  in  scope  and  style.  Most  of  Mr. 
Lear's  work  is  in  absurd  verse,  nonsen- 
sical alike  in  manner  and  matter.  His 
prose,  too,  is  exquisitely  funny,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  observe  how  few  children 
are  familiar  with  the  story  of  The  Four 
Little  Children  Who  Went  Round  the 
World.  The  humour  of  Mr.  Lear's  books 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  his  nonsense  pic- 
tures, which,  though  they  look  like  the 
productions  of  a  childish  pencil,  are  really 
the  work  of  an  artist. 

The  imitators  of  Lewis  Carroll,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  the  books  in  imita- 
tion of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  are  legion. 
Especially  during  the  last  decade  they 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable. 
An  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of 
Charles  E.  Carryl,  whose  Davy  and  the 
Goblin  is  quaint  and  humoursome.  Al- 
bert Lee's  Tommy  Toddles  is  also  attrac- 
tive, and  many  others  of  this  sort  might 
be  more  leniently  judged  did  they  not  in- 
vite comparison  with  a  masterpiece. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Water  Babies  is  a 
beautiful  nonsense  book  of  an  original 
and  so  far  unique  type,  and  Lucretia  P. 
Hale's  Peterkin  Papers  is  an  inimitable 
nonsense  recital.  Baron  Munchausen's 
Adventures  and  Dean  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels  are,  of  course,  nonsense,  though 
not  in  the  strict  literary  sense. 

The  class  of  juvenile  poetry  is  not  a 
large  one.  Between  infantile  jingles  on 
one  hand  and  real  poems  on  the  other 
there  is  only  a  small  field  for  juvenile 
verse  writers.  But  the  names,  though 
few,  are  well  known,  and  the  list  may  be 


gracefully  begun  with  Oliver  Herford. 
His  verses  for  children  are  true  lyrics, 
and  combine  wit  and  beauty  with  the  real 
child-spirit.  His  animal  verses,  too,  are 
wonderfully  clever,  and  appeal  to  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

Laura  E.  Richards  is  another  child's 
poet,  and  her  verses  are  among  the  best. 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge's  jingles  are  sur- 
passed by  none,  and  they  have  the  some- 
what unusual  quality  of  always  being 
technically  correct,  as  well  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  true  and  beautiful  thought. 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud  and  Mar- 
garet Vandegrift  write  delightful  jingles, 
and  the  list  of  this  class  of  writers  is  rap- 
idly growing. 

Another  type  of  child-verse  is  that  of 
Eugene  Field  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  brought  near- 
est to  perfection  in  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

In  a  class  by  itself  must  be  mentioned 
Palmer  Cox's  work,  for  though  the  ever- 
popular  Brownie  books  have  had  many 
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imitators,  none  is  worthy  of  even  a  pass- 
ing notice.  But  the  best  of  modern  child- 
verse  is  scattered  through  our  papers  and 
magazines,  and  therefore  only  to  be 
found  permanently  in  compilations,  of 
which  there  are  many  excellent  volumes. 

Then  there  are  books  for  children  who 
can  scarcely  be  called  juvenile  because 
they  have  not  quite  left  off  being  infan- 
tile. These  books  appear  in  bewildering 
variety  at  the  holiday  season,  and  are  al- 
ways in  great  demand.  Standards  of  this 
sort  are  Sophie  May's  dear  little  books, 
and  Margaret  Sidney's  Pepper  stories. 
Of  a  more  modern  spirit  are  Gertrude 
Smith's  Arabella  and  Araminta  stories, 
and  perhaps  in  this  class  may  be  placed 
Mrs.  Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
though  that  book  will  never  lack  for 
readers  both  old  and  young.  Struwwel- 
peter  in  various  editions  is  always  with 
us,  and  its  modern  prototype,  Gelett  Bur- 
gess's Goops  and  How  to  be  Them,  clev- 
erly embodies  the  same  teaching  of  cor- 
rect manners  for  infants. 

A  class  of  books  that  may  or  may  not 
be  included  in  Juvenile  Fiction  is  the  kind 
that  are  written  ostensibly  for  children, 
but  really  appeal  far  more  to  their  elders. 
Of  these,  Kenneth  Grahame's  Golden 
Age  is  one  of  the  best.  No  better  or  truer 
picture  of  child-life,  abounding  in  fun 


and  humour,  could  be  imagined,  and  yet 
the  book  is  not  for  children. 

Another  delightful  book  of  this  sort  is 
Chester  Bailey  Fernald's  The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,  or  rather,  the  first  two  stories  in 
that  volume.  The  funny  yet  pathetic  Chi- 
nese baby  is  a  joy  to  read  about,  and  the 
local  colour  is  entirely  unhackneyed.  Mrs. 
Wiggin's  Timothy's  Quest  doubtless 
belongs  in  this  class,  for  the  elders  appre- 
ciate better  the  experiences  of  Timothy 
and  Lady  Gay  than  even  a  thoughtful 
child  could,  and  the  humour  of  children's 
speeches  and  actions  is  often  unconscious, 
and  so  above  the  heads  of  child  readers. 
Kipling's  Wee  Willie  Winkle  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  are  rarely  cared  for  by 
little  ones,  but  to  many  of  us  they  rank 
as  high  as  his  best  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills. 

Laura  £.  Richards,  too,  writes'  some- 
what in  this  sort,  and  it  is  indeed  a  hard 
heart  that  cannot  be  touched  by  Captain 
January  and  Snow-White,  And  so  we 
see,  even  from  this  incomplete  list,  that 
Juvenile  Fiction  is  a  plant  of  recent 
growth,  but  that  it  is  also  a  hardy,  thrifty, 
well-nurtured  plant,  and  that  it  is  receiv- 
ing the  best  of  care,  and  in  consequence  is 
attaining  strength  and  beauty. 

Carolyn  Wells. 


CHRISTMAS   CAROLS,  ANCIENT   AND    MODERN 


In  the  nomenclature  of  literature  and 
music,  few  terms  are  more  flexible,  both 
as  regards  substance  and  form,  than  the 
word  "carol."  With  its  derivation  still  a 
mooted  question,  it  has  extended  its  range 
to  include  nearly  all  festival  songs.  From 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  amid  great 
diversity  of  models,  there  have  been  two 
generic  types :  First,  the  carol  of  exulta- 
tion, closely  linked  with  the  primal  use  of 
the  song  as  accompaniment  to  the  dance, 
and  second,  the  carol  of  adoration,  more 
stately  and  restrictive,  akin  to  the  early 
Biblical  hymns  of  praise.  Moreover,  the 
history   of   these   two   elemental   carol- 


forms  is  coeval,  and  often  interlinked, 
rather  than  sequential.  The  Saturnalian 
feasts  of  the  Romans,  the  Mother-Night, 
or  Yule-Feast,  of  the  Saxons,  both  occur- 
ring during  the  latter  days  of  December, 
were  celebrated  with  dance-songs  of  joy ; 
the  Hebrews  commemorated  their  early 
victories  by  adoration  of  Jehovah,  with 
"singing  and  dancing,  with  tabrets,  with 
joy  and  with  instruments  of  musick." 

Retrospect  of  carol-singing,  however. 
seldom  reverts  beyond  the  early  Christian 
centuries.  The  birth  and  mission  of  Christ 
inspired  existent  forms  and  customs  with 
new  meaning  and  spirit.     After  Clemens 
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Romanus,  about  70,  decreed  that  the 
Nativity  should  be  celebrated  on  De- 
cember 25,  a  date  already  associated  with 
pagan  festivals, the  religious  songs  gradu- 
ally and  consistently  became  carols  of 
adoration  to  Christ  and  the  Madonna, 
and  from  these  early  hymns  of  the 
Nativity  were  developed  the  varied  odes 
of  adoration  suggested  by  the  term 
"Christmas  carol."  As  early  as  the 
seventh  year  of  the  second  century,  the 
younger  Pliny  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan  that  Christians  "gathered  on  fes- 
tival days  to  sing  praises  alternately  to 
God  and  Christ." 

In  the  meantime,  the  dance-carol,  the 


old-time  karolle,  became  the  medium  of 
secular  exultation  and  feasting,  asso- 
ciated with  the  decorative  and  material 
elements  of  Christmas  celebration,  with 
the  holly  and  bay,  the  ivy  and  mistletoe, 
the  wassail  and  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
the  holiday  feast,  the  entrance  of  the 
boar's  head.  Dryden  aptly  commingled 
his  trio  of  terms: 

The  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance. 

Thus,  in  the  older  Latin  poets,  in  Boc- 
caccio and  Chaucer,  the  word  "carol"  has 
this  meaning,  always  associated  with 
movements  of  merriment. 

Recognising  the  popularity  of  rhythmic 
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song  as  an  element  of  worship,  the  monks 
wrote  the  Latin  hymns  and  canticles  from 
the  famous  stanzas  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
Prudentius  in  the  fourth  century  and  the 
Gregorian  chant  of  the  sixth  century  to 
the  more  undulating  "Nowell"  carols  of 
mediaeval  times,  which  had  its  model  in 
the  jubilant  first  song  of  the  shepherds  on 
the  Judean  plains.  When  Augustine  was 
sent  to  England,  he  was  directed  by 
Gregory  to  retain  as  many  of  the  festival 
customs  as  were  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  Christian  religion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  allowed  the  feasts,  encouraged 
the  songs, but  prohibited  the  demoralising 
pagan  dances.  A  favourite  form  of  early 
religious  carols  in  England  was  a  hybrid 


of  Latin  and  English,  exampled  in  the 
boar's-head  carol,  quoted  by  Irving  in 
The  Sketch  Book,  or  the  more  strictly 
worshipful  stanzas,  beginning : 

Pucr  nobis  natus  est  de  Maria,  virginc, 
Be  glad,  lordynges,  be  the  more  or  Jesse, 
I  bring  you  tydings  of  gladnesse, 
As  Gabriel  me  bereth  v 


During  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  in- 
creasing use  of  the  carols  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  In  France, 
the  Noel,  or  natal  canticle,  contains 
legends  and  expressions  similar  to  the 
coeval  English  carol,  while  the  pilgrim- 
age-songs in  Italy  and  Spain  have  kin- 
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dred  themes  and  incentives.  The  masque 
and  "Feast  of  Fools,"  with  the  unre- 
strained "Lord  of  Misrule,"  tending 
toward  license  and  riotous  excess,  re- 
fused to  yield  its  sway  over  the  dramatic 
imaginations  of  the  people  until  the  sub- 
stitution, by  the  priests  and  guilds,  of  the 
Mysteries,  Miracle-Plays  and  Moralities, 
reaching  their  greatest  popularity  during 
the  twelfth  to  fifteenth  centuries.  To 
these  crude  representations  of  mingled 
religious  fact,  tradition  and  fiction,  full  of 
anachronisms  and  absurdities,  may  be 
traced  not  alone  the  beginnings  of  English 
drama,  but  also  the  concepts  and  forms 
of  many  English  carols,  selected  from 
their  song-interludes.  In  the  Townley 
mysteries  was  the  song  of  the  shepherds, 
the  primal  version  of  a  later  popular 
carol: 

That  chylde  is  borne 
At  Bethlehem  this  morne 
Ye  shall  find  Him  beforne 
Betwixt  two  bestys. 

The  famous  lullaby  carol,  to  be  noted 
later,  was  the  refrain  in  the  Coventry 
mystery  of  the  Shearmen  and  the  Tailors 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Miracle -Plays,  acted  as  late  as  the 
reignof  Queen  Anne  on  special  occasions, 
have  a  definite  place  in  both  the  religious 
and  secular  history  of  England  ;  likewise, 
the  carols  were  sung  in  the  churches  and 
at  the  courts ;  they  formed  the  themes  of 
trained  choristers,  and  they  were  also  the 
songs  of  the  wandering  minstrels  and 
royal  waits.  The  composition  of  carols 
became  a  lucrative  profession  for  bishops, 
poets  and  minstrels.  In  1201,  King  John 
gave  25s.  to  the  clerks  who  chanted 
carols  at  his  court;  Henry  VII.  gave  £1 
for  the  composition  of  a  carol,  and  a  sim- 
ilar sum  was  paid  to  the  "tune-setter" 
and  to  the  singers.  Christmas  was  pri- 
marily the  great  festival  of  kings,  from 
the  crowning  of  Charlemagne  on  Christ- 
mas, 800,  to  the  coronation  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  1066,  on  Christmas  Day. 
On  the  same  festival,  in  1065,  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  was  consecrated,  thus  linking 
church  and  state  in  religious  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Under  Henry  VIII.  these  fes- 
tivities reached  their  climax,  excepting  on 
the  "first  still  Christmas"  of  1525,  when 
the  severe  illness  of  the  king  prohibited 
"carols,  bells  or  merry-making."  At  this 
time  one  notes  the  two  distinctive  classes 


of  the  carols :  the  religious,  usually  sung 
by  chorus-boys  or  bands  of  waits;  and 
the  festive  carols,  sung  at  feasts  by  hired 
minstrels  or  by  the  entire  company  of 
guests.  In  1521  a  collection  of  these 
convivial  carols  was  made  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde ;  they  include  wassail  songs, 
boar's-head  carols  and  responses,  and 
recitals,  in  rude  verse,  of  the  rival  claims 
of  holly,  ivy  and  bay,  the  decorative  em- 
blems retained  from  the  customs  of 
ancient  Romans,  Goths  and  Druids. 
Among  the  oldest  and  most  typical  of 
these  holly  carols  is  the  stanza : 

Holly  and  Ivy  made  a  great  party. 
Who  should  have  the  mastery 

In  lands  where  they  go. 
Then  spake  Holly,  "I  am  friske  and  jolly, 
I  will  have  the  mastery 

In  lands  where  we  go." 

Carol  sheets  were  sold  in  London  and 
elsewhere  by  street  hawkers  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  and  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth.  It  seems  strange,  as  well  as 
regretful,  that  so  few  carols  have  been 
preserved  either  on  broad  sides  or  in 
collections,  since  there  are  records  of  col- 
lations in  1521,  1546  and  1562.  In  the 
latter  year  John  Tysdale  was  given 
license  to  print  "Certayne  goodly 
Carowles  to  be  songe  to  the  glory  of 
God."  In  1 66 1  was  issued  the  col- 
lection, to  which  students  are  greatly 
indebted,  "The  New  Carols  for  the 
Merry  Time  of  Christmas  to  Sundry 
Pleasant  Tunes."  On  one  of  the  early 
carol  sheets  appeared  an  illustration,  re- 
tained in  various  forms  in  later  issues, 
an  interesting  embodiment  of  sundry 
legends  interwoven  into  earlier  masques. 
In  a  rude  wood-cut  is  represented  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem  with  a  group-picture 
of  the  Holy  Family,  surrounded  by  an  ox, 
a  cow,  a  sheep,  a  raven  and  a  cock. 
From  the  mouth  of  each  animal  extends 
a  Latin  inscription,  and  together  these 
form  a  dialogue,  thus :  The  cock,  "Christ- 
tus  natus  est" ;  the  raven,  "Quando"  ?  the 
cow,  "Hac  node";  the  ox,  "Ubi,  Ubi?" 
the  sheep,  "Bethlehem."  In  the  carols 
and  pantomimes  alike  the  traditions  of 
the  cock  were  popular :  The  cock,  roasted 
alive,  returns  to  life  to  announce  Christ's 
birth  or  the  yet  more  familiar  supersti- 
tion, mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  that  the 
cock  crows  all  night  before  Christmas, 
thus  banishing  all  witches  and  spirits  of 
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evil.    During  the  age  of  euphemism  and 

verbal  conceits,  the  clowns  in  the  panto- 
mimes delighted  not  alone  in  the  myths 
and  fancies  of  Christmas  and  Twelfth 
Night,  but  also  in  crude  puns  upon  carols, 
as  "A  Christmas  carol  doth  make  old 
Care  howl." 

As  was  inevitable,  these  carols,  sung  by 
diverse  bands  and  in  many  localities,  had 
wide  variations  of  form.  A  manuscript 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  the 
property  of  a  professed  minstrel  under 
Henry  VI.,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, was  edited  in  1847  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  of  London ;  in  this  volume  one 
finds  the  most  accessible  form  of  the  best 
known  early  carols.  Here  is  the  Latin 
"Nowell"  chant,  the  melodious  "In  Ex- 
celsis  Gloria,"  and  the  lullaby  carol,  a 
dialogue  between  Mary  and  Jesus,  the 
Babe.  This  is  sometimes  called  "This 
Endris  Night"  from  the  opening  lines : 

This  endris  night,  ("endris"  translated  last.) 
I  saw  a  sight, 

A  star  as  bright  as  day; 
And  ever  among 
A  maiden  sung, 

Lullay,  by  by,  lullay. 

In  sentiment,  no  less  than  cadence,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  early 
carols,  as  the  last  stanza  suggests : 
Now,  sweet  son,  since  it  is  so,  all  things  are 

at  thy  will, 
I  pray  thee  grant  me  a  boon,  if  it  be  right 

and  skill. 

That  child  or  man, 
That  will  and  can, 

Be  merry  upon  thy  day; 
To  bliss  them  bring, 
And  I  shall  sing 

Lullay,  by  by,  lullay. 
The  Yule  Carol,  with  its  extended  wel- 
come to  saints  and  martyrs,  old  and 
young,  is  another  significant  song  of  re- 
joicing. Kindred  in  joyance  and  reso- 
nant rhythm  is  the  more  familiar  carol : 
God  rest  you,  Merry  Gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  you  dismay, 
Remember  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day ; 
To  save  us  all  from  Satan's  pow'r, 

When  we  were  gone  astray; 
O  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy, 
0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy! 


Sharing  the  antiquity  and  the  popular- 
ity of  these  earlier  carols  cited,  is  the  leg- 
endary narrative  of  "Saint  Stephen,  the 
clerk,"  the  "cherry-tree  carol,"  corre- 
sponding to  similar  accounts  of  Joseph's 
old  age  and  his  miraculous  revelation  of 
the  innocence  of  Mary  embodied  in 
French  and  Dutch  carols,  and  the  repeti- 
tive merry  measures  of  the  song,  "I  Saw 
Three  Ships  Come  Sailing  By." 

In  this  early  collection  of  carols  are  a 
few  so-called  "moral-songs,"  somewhat 
prophetic  of  the  less  joyous,  more  morose 
warnings  of  the  later  Puritan  hymnists. 
One  of  the  most  typical  of  such  carols, 
entitled  "Remember,  O  Thou  Man,"  is 
found  in  a  publication  in  1611  by  Thos. 
Ravenscroft,  "Melismata,  Musical  Phan- 
sies.  Fitting  the  Court,  Citie  and  Countrie 
Humours,  To  3,  4,  and  5  Voyces,  To  all 
delightfull,  except  to  the  spitefull,  to 
none  offensive,  except  to  the  Pensive." 
In  reiterated  measures  the  memory  is  ex- 
horted to 
Remember  Adam's  fall,  from  Heaven  to  Hell, 

Remember    Adam's    fall,     how     we    were 
condemn 'd  all, 
In  Hell  perpetual.  Therefor  to  dwell. 

Fortunately,  the  carol  does  not  end 
with  this  lugubrious  vision,  but  offers  joy 
and  happiness  through  repentance  and 
Christ's   redemption. 

As  the  Puritan  element  came  into 
power  the  natural  reaction  was  shown 
upon  all  festive  songs  and  emblems 
of  Christmas-tide.  Street-heralds  with 
hoarse  bells,  proclaiming,  "No  Christ- 
mas I"  took  the  place  of  the  carols  of 
rejoicing  and  good  cheer.  The  Puritan 
clergy,  however,  did  not  abolish  the  use 
of  the  carol  music,  but  gave  it  a  strange 
transformation  in  adaptations  to  their 
solemn  psalms.  Shakespeare  in  "The 
Winter's  Tale"  describes  his  one  Puritan 
as  singing  "psalms  to  hornpipes."  In 
1630  was  printed  by  Robert  Yong  and 
collated  by  William  Slayter  "Certaine 
of  David's  Psalmes  intended  for  Christ- 
mas Carols,  fitted  to  the  most  sollempne 
times,  everywhere  familiarlie  used."  In 
a  later  reprint,  1642,  of  this  collection, 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  marginal 
comments,  suggesting  the  adaptations  to 
ballad  and  carol  tunes,  thus :  Psalm  6  to 
"Jane  Shore,"  Psalm  9  to  "Bara  Forster's 
Dream,"  Psalm  43  to  "Crimson  Velvet," 
and  Psalm  47  to  "Garden  Greene."    As 
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example  of  the  extreme  gloom  of  these 
Puritan  hymns,  one  recalls  the  familiar 
exhortation  of  Thomas  Delomey  to  "All 
Ye  that  are  to  mirth  inclined." 

The  Restoration  brought  revival,  in 
extreme  fashion,  of  all  forbidden  festival 
rites,  and  during  the  later  seventeenth 
century  the  more  riotous  carols  exceeded 
the  popularity  of  the  religious  and  com- 
memorative 6des.  After  a  few  years  of 
excessive  revelry  in  the  keeping  of  Christ- 


There  are  not  a  few  parallelisms  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  English  drama 
and  English  carols ;  their  interdependence 
has  been  noted ;  they  both  suffered  sub- 
mergence during  the  Protectorate  and 
after  a  few  years  of  spasmodic  and 
sporadic  revival,  they  both  lost  their 
popularity  as  spectacular  festivities  and 
became  more  allied  with  literature  and 
less  with  popular  presentation.  As  the 
larger  portion  of  the  English  dramas  by 
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mas,  interest  in  the  earlier,  abused  fes- 
tivities waned.  "Poor  Robin's  Almanack," 
which  had  been  the  storehouse  of  many 
a  wassail-song  and  carol  of  blithe  spirit, 
in  1702  lamented  the  decadence  of  jollity 
and  feasting: 

But  now  landlords  and  tenants,  too, 
In  making  feasts  are  very  slow; 

Yet  some  true  English  blood  still  lives, 
Who  gifts  to  the  poor  at  Christmas  gives. 


the  poets  of  literary  power  during  the 
last  two  centuries  have  been  written  to 
be  read  rather  than  to  be  acted,  so  the 
carols  of  this  same  period  have  been  more 
familiar  to  the  student  of  literature  than 
to  the  searcher  for  songs.  In  parts  of 
rural  England  and  in  some  Continental 
districts,  carol-singing  on  the  streets  at 
Christmas-tide  is  still  a  charming  re- 
minder, but  its  widespread  picturesque- 
ness  as  a  custom  has  wholly  disappeared. 
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In  the  churches,  however,  carols  still 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  Christmas 
service,  and  the  recent  attempt  to  revive 
carol-singing  on  the  steps  of  church  and 
chapel  is  a  laudable  return  to  an  effective 
and  impressive  celebration. 

The  carols  sung  to-day,  like  those  of 
former  centuries,  vary  much  in  literary 
and  musical  value.  Many  of  those  in 
use  .in  Sunday-schools  are  vapid  and 
inferior  to  their  earlier  models.    Among 


each  Christmas-tide.  There  is  a  peren- 
nial triumph  in  the  natal-song : 

Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come, 
Let  earth  receive  her  King, 

whose  melody  by  Handel  and  words  by 
Watts  date  back  to  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  With  yet  more  exultant  vigour 
is  still  revived  the  hymn  of  Charles 
Wesley,  with  the  added  charm  of  Men- 
delssohn music : 


t  SAW  THREE  SOira 
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the  oldest  carols,  whose  melody  is  heard 
often,  is  the  familiar  exhortation  accred- 
ited to  J.  Reading  in  1692 : 
Come,  all  ye  faithful, 
Joyful  and  triumphant. 
In  1703  Nahum  Tate  wrote  the  pictorial 
carol,  "While  Shepherds  Watched  Their 
Flocks  by  Night,"  and  the  old  melody, 
no  less  than  the  narrative,  finds  favour  at 


Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  King  of  Kings!  * 

Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled! 
Joyful,  all  ye  nations,  rise, 
Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies ; 
Universal  Nature  say, 
Christ,  the  Lord,  is  born  to-day  1 

Any  collection  of  Christmas  poems  will 
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contain  the  name  of  Robert  Herrick,  the 
Vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  Devonshire,  from 
1629  until  1662,  omitting  the  fifteen  years 
when  he  was  banished  by  Puritan  rule. 
He  called  his  religious  poems,  "Noble 
Numbers,"  and  though  they  are  less 
familiar  than  his  lays  of  love  and  do- 
mestic life,  they  contain  five  worthy 
carols,  among  them  the  one  beginning, 
"What  sweeter  music  can  we  bring?" 
sung  to  the  King  at  Whitehall. 

On  a  loftier  plane  of  poetry  than  his 
contemporaries  could  achieve  or  appre- 
ciate, Milton,  at  twenty-one,  wrote  his 
Ode  and  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  a  Christ- 
mas poem  whose  organ  melody  and 
majestic  sentiment  outrank  all  similar 
efforts  in  any  literature.  The  grandeur 
of  this  Christmas  hymn  may  best  be 
realised  by  a  comparative  reading  of  the 
lesser  poems  of  the  same  class  and  time, 
the  Hymns  on  the  Nativity  by  Ben 
Jonson,  John  Donne,  Richard  Craw- 
shaw,  George  Herbert  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. Many  of  these  carols  consisted  of 
pictures  of  the  shepherds  and  their  dia- 
logue on  the  night  of  revelation.  Suc- 
ceeding the  hymns  of  the  Puritan  era, 
often  sung  to  joyful  music,  as  already 
cited,  came  a  return  to  the  more  dis- 
tinctive carol-form,  as  a  lay  of  triumph 
and  adoration.  The  last  century  pro- 
duced many  such  poems,  of  high  literary 
quality  and,  in  many  cases,  adapted  by 
latter-day  composers  to  stately,  noble 
church  music.  Beside  the  Easter  carols, 
these  Christmas  odes  have  found  a  per- 
manent place, where, amid  worshipful  and 
dignified  surroundings,  they  serve  both 
as  a  reminiscence  of  past  custom  and 
also  as  an  educative  medium  for  both 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  faculties  by  their 
beauty  of  form  and  ennobling  ideals. 

In  Coleridge's  carol,  "The  Shepherds 
Went  their  Hasty  Way,"  we  note,  in  its 
finale,  the  grand,  oft -quoted  couplet,  text 
for  many  a  later  ode : 

Joy  rise  in  me,  like  a  summer's  morn. 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace 

Wordsworth's  "Christmas  Minstrelsy," 
like  the  familiar  passage  in  "Marmion," 
is  reminiscent  of  the  ancient  Christmas 
customs ;  it  was  dedicated  to  his  brother, 
Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  from 
whose  pen  came  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful, rhythmic  carols,  still  familiar  to  ear 
and  voice: 


Hark !  the  sound  of  Holy  Voices  # 
Chanting  o'er  the  Crystal  Sea, 
Alleluia,    Alleluia, 
Alleluia,  Lord  to  Thee  I 

The  name  of  Bishop  Heber  suggests  his 
alliterative,  melodious  carol,  dated  1811, 
"Brightest  and  Best  of  the  Stars  of 
the  Morning."  Deep,  religious  fervour 
characterises  the  less  familiar  carols  by- 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Charles  Kingsley .  and 
Christina  Rossetti.  The  latter's  poem  is 
most  unique,  with  her  peculiar  union  of 
mysticism  and  realism,  while  it  is,  as 
well,  suggestive  of  the  later  spirit  of 
adoration  through  heart  service  and  com- 
memorative gifts: 

In  the  bleak  mid-winter 
Frosty  winds  made  moan, 

Earth  stood  hard  as  iron, 
Water  like  a  stone; 

Snow  had  fallen,  snow  on  snow. 

In  the  bleak  mid-winter 

Long  ago. 
Our  God,  heaven  cannot  hold  Him, 

Nor  earth  sustain; 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  flee  away 

When  He  comes  to  reign ; 
In  the  bleak  mid-winter 

A  stable-place  sufficed 
The  Lord  God  Almighty 

Jesus  Christ. 
Enough  for  Him  whom  cherubim 

Worship  night  and  day, 
A  breastful  of  milk 

And  a  mangerful  of  hay; 
Enough  for  Him  whom  angels 

Fall  down  before, 
The  ox  and  ass  and  camel 

Which  adore. 
Angels  and  archangels 

May  have  gathered  there. 
Cherubim  and  seraphim 

Thronged  the  air; 
But  only  His  mother. 

In  her  maiden  bliss. 

Worshipped  the  Beloved 

With  a  kiss. 

What  can  I  give  Him, 

Poor  as  I  am? 
If  I  were  a  shepherd, 

I  would  bring  a  lamb; 

I  would  do  my  part — 

Vet  what  I  can  I  give  Him: 

Give  my  heart 
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The  Pre-Raphaelite  school  have  fur- 
nished   three    carols     full    of     melody 
and  picturesqueness ;  SwinburneVThree 
Damsels  in  the  Queen's  Chamber,"  sug- 
gested   by    Rossetti's    drawing,    has    a 
mediaeval  charm,  and  in  its  refrains  sug- 
gests the  older  carol-motive : 
Mary,  most  full  of  grace, 
Bring;  us  to  thy  Son's  face. 
*         •  .      •         *         • 
Mary,  that  is  most  wise, 
Bring  us  to  thy  Son's  eyes. 
William  Morris  introduced  Christmas 
carols  and  odes  into  his  romantic  "De- 
fence of  Guinevere"  and  his  allegorical 
"The    Earthly     Paradise."     Yet    more 
familiar  is  his  Nowell  carol,  "Masters,  in 
this  Hall."     Always  apt  and  popular  are 
the  Christmas  lullaby  songs;  among  re- 
cent "rocking  carols,"  none  surpass  in 
grace  and  peaceful  suggestion  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds's  lullaby  picture. 

Among   Longfellow's   translations   or 

adaptations  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 

Noels,  while  to  familiar  music  we  still 

*  sing  Whittier's  "Christmas  Carmen" : 

Sound  over  all  waters,   reach  out  from  all 

The  chorus  of  voices,  the  clasping  of  hands; 
Sing  hymns  that  were  sung  by  the  stars  of 
the  mora! 


Among  the  worthy  customs  of  the  past, 
decadent  to-day,  this  of  carol-writing  and 
carol-singing  has  been  mentioned  as 
matter  of  special  regret.  Even  a  cursory 
review  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  however,  testifies  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  carol,  as  a  form  of 
worshipful,  exultant  verse.  It  lias  firm 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  race,  as  ex- 
pression of  the  greatest  event  in  religious 
history ;  it  has  also  perennial  charm  as  a 
form  of  poetry  and  song.  Under  the 
transformed  conditions  of  modern  life, 
carol-singing  in  the  streets  would  lose  the 
purity  and  picturesqueness  of  the  past 
ages,  and  might  suffer  degradation  and 
license  in  revival  of  the  more  secular 
themes.  The  carol  to-day  maintains  place 
and  finds  favour  in  the  church,  the 
school  and  the  home,  where,,  amid  peace- 
ful, lofty  influences,  it  best  retains  its 
pristine  and  worshipful  incentive.  More- 
over, while  the  modern  poet  and  choris- 
ter  are   true   to   the   technique   of   the 


flexible  carol  of  the  past,  both  in  theme 
and  music,  the  potent  sentiments  of  cur- 
rent thought  and  life,  the  trend  toward 
fraternity  and  altruism,  the  reverence 
for  labour  of  head  and  hand,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  gospel  of  love  as  the  gospel 
of  service — such  ideals  are  interwoven 
with  the  ever-present  adoration  and  joy. 
Last  year  was  published  a  carol,  "Ave 
Jesu"  by  Dean  Stubbs,  a  felicitous 
revival  of  the  old-time  forms  of  diction 
and  structure,  rendered  yet  more  effec- 
tive by  the  noble,  exultant  music  com- 
posed by  the  chorister  of  York  Minster. 
A  note,  appended,  stated  that  the  words 
were  written  in  "the  late  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks's  old  study  in  Trinity  Rectory, 
Boston."  More  inspiratory  environment 
could  never  have  been  found  for  em- 
bodiment both  of  the  worship  of  our 
fathers  and  the  aims  of  modern  Christian 
and  Christmas  service.  Among  Bishop 
Brooks's  own  poems  is  a  carol,  whose 
benign  grace  and  magnetic  message  form 
fitting  expression  of  his  own  aspirations 
and  the  wide,  dominant  note  of  joyance 
at  this  later  Christmas-tide : 

Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night ! 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  fir-tree  and  pine, 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  palm-tree  and  vine ; 
Christmas  where  snow-peaks  stand  solemn  and 

Christmas    where   corn-fields    lie   sunny   and 

Everywhere,  everywhere.  Christmas  to-night ! 
Christmas  where  children  are  hopeful  and  gay, 
Christmas  where  old  men  are  patient  and  grey; 
Christmas    where    peace,    like    a    dove    in    its 

flight. 
Broods  o'er  brave  men  in  the  thick  of  the  fight ; 
Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night  I 
For  the  Christ-Child  who  is  Master  of  alL 
No  palace  too  great  and  no  cottage  too  small. 
The  angels  who  welcome  Him  sing  from  the 

"In  the  city  of  David  a  King  in  His  might," 
Everywhere,   everywhere,   Christmas  to-night! 


So  the  s 


i  of  the  midnight  which  compass 


Shall   see  a  strange  glory  and   hear  a   sweet 

And   cry,   "Look,    the   earth   is  aflame   with 

delight !" 
O  sons  of  the  morning,  rejoice  at  the  sight 
Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night  I 
Annie  Russell  Marbft. 
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Part  II— About  the    Common 


I.   When    Commercial  Boston    Was 
Residential. 

The  commercial  section  of  the  Boston 
of  to-day  differs  from  the  Boston  of  fifty 
years  ago  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  city  of 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
changed  from  the  town  of  wooden  houses 
of  the  Revolutionary  era.  Modern  en- 
terprise has  transformed  the  old  streets, 
while  a  whole  and  entirely  new  Boston 
has  risen  on  land  which  was  submerged 
by  every  tide  and  where  in  fresh  winds 
the  salt  whitecaps  rolled  and  tumbled 
oftentimes  to  the  destruction  of  the  via- 
duct of  the  railroads  which  had  boldly 
bridged  the  waste  of  waters  which  sur- 
rounded the  almost  island  city. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  life  Boston  was 
essentially  a  commercial  town  and  its 
inhabitants  looked  to  the  sea  for  their 
bread  and  for  their  riches.  The  wealth 
of  its  people  was  in  ships  above  and  far 
above  everything  else.  With  the  broad- 
ening of  its  scope  as  the  profits  from 
manufacturing  came  to  the  front,  the 
relative  importance  of  its  commercial 
interests  declined,  and  the  residences  of 
its  wealthier  citizens,  instead  of  clinging 
along  the  water-front,  where  tall  masts 
could  be  seen  from  the  windows  and 
where  the  smell  of  tar  constantly  greeted 
the  resident,  pushed  toward  the  west- 
ward, as  if  the  salt  water  had  become  of 
less  interest. 

Summer  Street,  where  to-day  crowds 
of  purchasers  throng  the  sidewalks  and 
busy  shops,  was  laid  out  as  a  street  of 
fine  residences  with  ample  gardens ;  an 
evolution  from  the  closely  built  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  North  End,  where  the 
ship  owners  had  been  contented  to  abide. 
Fort  Hill  crowned  with  its  park,  and 
Federal,  Pearl,  Oliver  and  other  streets, 
which  were  either  at  its  foot  or  climbed 
its  steep  sides,  were  the  birthplaces 
of  the  older  generation  of  aristocratic 
present-day  Bostonians.  In  writing  of 
this  section,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  in 
Hitherto  says:    "These  were  the  days 


when  the  city  was  not  conglomerate  but 
individual,  .  .  .  there  were  houses  of 
home  quiet  in  cool,  watered  streets  and 
unprofaned  'Places',  where  vines  covered 
the  house  fronts  and  caged  birds  sang  in 
the  windows  .  .  .  and  great  crowns  of 
forest  trees  surged  up  among  the  chim- 
neys. Boston  was  in  her  pleasant  young 
matron  hood  then."  In  Church  Green, 
just  off  of  Summer  Street,  with  a  garden 
at  the  back  of  their  house,  lived  the  Hol- 
gates  (Hitherto).  This  locality  as  it 
then  was  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
neighbourhood  atmosphere  so  character- 
istic of  all  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  work. 

At  an  earlier  period  we  find  Summer 
Street  in  Bynner's  Agnes  Surriage,  This 
was  the  upper  part  of  Summer  Street  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  short  lane, 
originally  called  "Ye  Milne  Street,"  be- 
cause of  a  mill,  erected  in  1636,  to  which 
it  led.  Bynner  gives  us  a  charming  pict- 
ure of  the  exterior  of  Madame  Vassall's 
splendid  mansion  which  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  street  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  a  well-known  dry-goods 
shop.  He  shows  it  to  us  through  Agnes's 
eyes  as  she,  about  to  make  her  social 
debut  at  a  rout  there,  approaches  in  the 
wake  of  a  long  line  of  coaches,  chairs  and 
chaises,  and  has  ample  leisure  to  study 
"the  noble  portico  and  balcony  over  the 
door,  the  gambrel  roof,  and  luthern 
window,  the  courtyard  paved  in  blue 
and  white  pebbles  laid  in  quaint  patterns, 
the  garden  fragrant  with  box  and  honey- 
suckle, the  octagonal  summer-house 
shaded  by  a  huge  English  walnut-tree. 
and  the  long  arcades  adjoining  the  stable 
decorated  with  elaborate  panel  work  and 
painted  in  two  shades  of  yellow  to  match 
the  house."  During  the  early  half  of 
the  last  century,  so  fine  were  the  orchards 
and  gardens  of  the  old  estates  on  Sum- 
mer Street  that  "the  hospitable  residents 
could  set  before  their  guests  cider  of 
their  own  manufacture,  or  butter  from 
their  own  dairies." 

Washington  Street,  busiest  of  thor- 
oughfares into  which  Summer  leads,  in  its 
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shopping  district  fifty  years  ago  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Mrs.  Whitney's  Hitherto  as 
"dear,  old  mixed-tip  Washington  Street, 
where  everything  was  small  and  wedged 
together  and  you  knew  your  way  by  the 
angles  and  corners,  and  nothing  stared 
out  at  you  through  great  plate  glass,  but 
you  must  know  enough  to  begin  with  to 
go    in    and    enquire. '      Florimond,    the 
priggish    young    hero    of    Mr.    Henry 
James,  in  A  New  England  Winter  (who 
owed  his  romantic  name  to  the  fact  that 
every  one  was  reading  ballads  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  time  he  was  born, 
and  his  mother  had  found 
the  name  in  a  ballad),  in 
walking  through  Washing- 
ton   Street    observed    that 
"supreme  in  the  thorough- 
fare was  the  rigid  groove 
of  the  railway,  where  were 
oblong  receptacles  of  fab- 
ulous   capacity,    governed 
by  familiar  citizens,  jolted 
and  jingled  eternally,  close 
on   each   other's   rear,   ab- 
sorbing  and    emitting    in- 
numerable specimens  of  a 
single  type.    The  road  on 
either   side    was   traversed 
periodically  by  the  sister- 
hood   of    shoppers,    laden 
with     satchels,     and     par- 
cels,   and    protected    by    a 
round-backed     policeman." 
Though  this   was  as  seen 
by  Florimond  twenty  years 
ago,    it   remains   an   exact 
picture  of  the  street  to-day. 
Mr.    Howells    in    A    Wo- 
man's   Reason     makes     a 
characteristic    comment   in 
writing     of     this     locality 
when  he  says :     "There  is 
doubtless  more  shopping  in 
Mew  York  or  London  or 
Paris,  but  in  these  cities  it 
is  dispersed  over  a  larger 
area,  and  nowhere  in  the 
world    perhaps    has    shop- 
ping such  an  intensity  of 
fhysiognomy  as  in  Boston. 
t  is  unsparingly  sincere  in 
its   expression.     It   means 
business,  and  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  the  city  seems  to  be 
shopping." 

Leaving  the  shopping  dis- 
trict and  proceeding  east- 


ward, we  approach  at  the  comer  of  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  Streets  that  hal- 
lowed spot  where  stands  the  Old  South 
Church,  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  in 
Boston.  So  splendidly  historical  a  thing 
was  not  to  be  ignored  by  the  poet  and 
novelist.    Sings  Dr.  Holmes : 

rs  our  city's  pride — 


The  co 

mely  southern  spire — 

[as  cast 

its  shadow,  and  defied 

The  st. 

itm,  the  foe,  the  fire. 

In  the  eigf  teenth  century  the  people  of 


"Full  sevenscore  years  our  city's  pride — 

The  comely  southern  spire — 
Hast  cast  its  shadow,  and  defied 

The  storm,  the  foe,  the  fire." 

— Holmes. 

"He  looked  up  at  the  face  of  the  clock  to  find  pity  there, 
but  the  square  steeple  only  frowned  down  upon  him,  as  if  to 
corroborate  the  fearful  words  juit  spoken."— Kane's  "Curst 
of  the  Old  South  Church." 


"The  square  front  of  the  Province  House, 
three  stories  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  gilded  Indian  was  dis- 
cernible."— Hawthorne's  "Legends  of  the 
Province  House." 

"...  where  Howe  entertained  the  leaders 
of  the  royal  army."— Cooper's  "Lionel  Lin- 
coln." 

Lydia  Child's  Rebels  listened  with  varied 
emotions  to  the  deafening  clang  from 
the  steeple,  which  was  part  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act 
And  Cooper's  British  Lionel  Lincoln  on 
his  return  to  Boston  had  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  edifice — known  throughout  New 
England  with  a  species  of  veneration, 
when  led  there  by  Job  Pray,  who  said : 
"This  is  what  you  call  a  church,  though  I 
call  it  a  meetin'  'us.  .  .  .  It's  no  wonder 
you  don't  know  it,  for  what  the  people 
built  for  a  temple,  the  King  has  turned 
into  a  stable."  On  entering,  Cooper  tells 
us  Lionel  was  amazed  to  find  he  stood  in 
an  area  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the 
cavalry.  The  naked  galleries  and  many 
of  the  original  ornaments  were  standing; 
but  the  accommodations  below  were  de- 
stroyed, and  in  their  places  the  floor  had 
been  covered  with  earth  for  the  horses 
and  their  riders  to  practise  in  the  caves- 
son.  "The  abominations  of  the  place 
even  now  offended  his  senses,  as  he  stood 
on  that  spot  where  he  remembered  so 
often  to  have  seen  the  grave  and  pious 


"Stop  before  we  turn  away  and  breathe  a 
woman  s  sigh  over  poor  Benjamin  Wood- 
bridge's  dust.  Love  killed  him,  I  think.  .  .  . 
The  Schoolmistress  dropped  a  rosebud  she 
had  in  Tier  hand,  through  the  rails,  upon  the 
grave."— "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table." 

colonists  assemble,  in  crowds,  to  wor- 
ship." This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  last 
line  on  the  tablet  now  in  front  of  the 
church,  which  in  its  entirety  reads : 


Church  gathered  1669. 

First  House  built  1670. 

This  House  erected  1729. 

Desecrated  by  British  Troops,  1775-6. 

Chaplain  J.  J.  Kane  chooses  this  old 
landmark  whereon  to  hang  his  weird  tale, 
//ton;  or,  The  Curse  of  the  Old  South 
Church  of  Boston,  which,  as  he  says,  is 
the  story  of  a  great  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  the  guilty — in  the 
narration  of  which  he  apparently  drew 
inspiration  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  and  the  oceans  of  the  world,  which 
he  takes  pleasure  in  mentioning  at  length 
in  his  introduction,  written  in  1888  aboard 
the  U.  S.  flag-ship  Pcnsacola.  The  porch 
of  the  church  is  the  scene  of  many 
secret  meetings  between  Professor  Hom- 
erand,  of  this  novel,  and  the  beautiful 
Southern  spy,  Helen  Claymuire  of  South 
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Carolina,  frequently  at  an  hour  when  the 
bell  tolled  midnight.  Here,  frenzied  at 
the  thought  that  the  Professor  meant  to 
marry  Miss  Rat  limine,  the  Southern 
woman  called  down  the  malediction 
of  retributive  divine  justice  upon  their 
union.  It  was  a  terrible  curse — pro- 
phetic of  accumulated  miseries — and  with 
it  she  left  him.  "He  looked  up  at  the 
face  of  the  clock  to  find  pity  there,  but 
the  square  steeple  only  frowned  down 
upon  him,  as  if  to  corroborate  the  fearful 
words  just  spoken."  All  of  which  did 
not     prevent     this     Dr.-Jekyll-and-Mr. 


Hyde  sort  of  man  from  marrying  Miss 
Rathmine  on  the  day  appointed.  "At 
noon  the  bell  in  the  steeple  of  the  Old 
South  Church  rang  out  a  wedding  re- 
frain, and  the  edifice  was  packed  to 
overflowing.  After  the  ceremony,  in  the 
porch  of  the  church,  the  bridegroom  was  . 
destined  to  encounter  his  former  love 
standing  .  .  .  like  a  statue  of  the  god- 
dess Athena,  calm,  dignified  and  haughty, 
with  a  look  of  scorn  that  pierced  to  the 
inmost  soul  of  the  guilty  man."  How  the 
curse  affected  the  life  of  the  Professor, 
all  who  run  may  read  in  the  pages  of 


"High  in  the  air,  poised  in  the  right  place,  over  everything  that  clustered 
below,  the  most  felicitous  object  in  Boston — the  gilded  dome  of  the 
State   House." — Henry  James's   "New  England  Winter." 

"He  stretched  his  arms  to  the  gilded  dome  as  if  he  would  embrace  it 
and  all  Boston  at  once." — Helen  Campbell's  "Ballantyne." 


"That  commodious  nook  which  is  known  as 

Mount  Vernon  Place."— H enry  James's  "New  "Ever   since   I   had  a  ten-cent   look  at   the 

England  Winter."  transit  of  Venus  .  .  .  through  the  telescope  in 

the  Mall,  the  earth  has  been  wholly  different 

to  me  from  what  it  used  to  be."— Holmet't 

"Over  the  Tea-Cups." 


48    MOUNT    VERNON    STREET — THE    HOME   OF   THE 

COMYS-  "When  she  came  to  the  Athenaeum,  the  wms 

"The  whole  place  wears  an  air  of  aristocratic  so  tired  that  she  decided  to  take  refuge  be- 

seclusion."— Howells's    "Rise    of   Silas    Lap-  neath     its     friendly     shelter."— £lua     Om* 

ham."  Whites     M\ss  Brooks. 


"When  he  had  his  cry  out  he  felt  a  little  better,  and  he  got 
pond  in  the  hollow  and  washed  his  hands  and  face.' — : 
Charge." 


'"Boston  cows  don't  love  gras=  British  soldiers  have  trampled  on.'  Many  a  time  in  those 
anxious  days.  Lionel,  listening  for  a  stir  of  soldiery  on  the  Common,  heard  only  the  faint 
lowing  of  cattle  from  the  meadows." — Cooper's  "Lionel  Lincoln." 


"When  spring  came  they  rowed  on  the  river, 
down  to  which  they  looked  from  the  bay-win- 
dow of  the  drawing-joom." — Helen  Campbell's 

"Ballantyne." 

[Han,  Emerging  from  the  porch — by 
Chaplain  Kane  so  darkly  shadowed — into 
the  sunshine  of  the  street,  it  is  charming 
to  look  up  and  imagine  what,  no  doubt, 
the  poet  N.  P.  Willis  saw : 


In  Colonial  days  the  Old  South  stood 
almost  under  the  windows  of  the  dignified 
Province  House,  the  residence  of  many 
of  the  royal  governors.  This  ancient 
abode  was  standing  as  late  as  1864  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  Province  Court  and 
was  originally  surrounded  by  fine  lawns 
and  trees  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Hawthorne,  who  weaves  four  fanciful 
legends  about  it,  thus  describes  it  in 
his  day:  "Entering  an  arched  passage, 
which  penetrated  through  the  middle  of 
a  brick  row  of  shops,  a  few  steps  trans- 
ported me  from  the  busy  heart  of  modern 
Boston  into  a  small  and  secluded  court- 
yard. One  side  of  this  space  was  occu- 
pied by  the  square  front  of  the  Province 
House,    three    stories    high,    and    sur- 


E   OF    THE 


■2   MOUNT  VERNON    STREET— Til 
RANDOLPHS. 

"He  had  almost  reached  their  house  when 
he  saw  a  slender  girl  coming  down  the  steps." 
— Eliza  Orne  While's  "Miss  Brooks." 


mounted  by  a  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which 
a  gilded  Indian  was  discernible,  with  his 
bow  bent  and  his  arrow  on  the  string, 
as  if  aiming  at  the  weathercock  on  the 
spire  of  the  Old  South."  This  Indian 
was  carved  by  Deacon  Shem  Drowne,  to 
whom,  as  the  hero  of  one  of  Hawthorne's 
tales,  allusion  has  been  made.  Lionel 
Lincoln,  Mayor  of  the  47th,  "Wolfe's 
own,"  frequently  entered  the  gates  of  the 
Province  House,  where  Howe  entertained 
the  leaders  of  the  royal  army.  Cooper 
permits  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the 
banquet  hall,  along  the  centre  of  which 
gay  apartment  was  spread  the  hospitable 
board  of  the  entertainer.  "It  was  sur- 
rounded," he  writes,  "by  men  in  the 
trappings  of  high  military  rank,  though 
here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  guest 
whose  plainer  attire  and  dejected  counte- 
nance betrayed  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
of  those  misjudging  colonists  whose 
confidence  in  the  resistless  power  of  the 
crown  began  already  to  waver.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  King  held  his  wonted 
place  at  the  banquet,  his  dark  visage 
expressing  all  the  heartiness  of  the  sol- 
dier's welcome,  while  he  pointed  out  this 
or   that    favourite   among   an  abundant 


"One  of  the  last  spells  of  the  past  was  lifted 
for  him  when  he  saw  strange  faces  looking  out 
of  those  sun-purpled  window-panes." — 7;  B. 
Aldrieh's  "Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry." 

collection  of  wines,  that  included  the 
choicest  liquors  of  Europe."  In  earlier 
times  than  this  the  Province  House  is  to 
be  seen  in  festive  attire  if  we  go  with 
Captain  Some rvi lie,  the  Osbornes  and 
Dr.  Willard  (The  Rebels),  who,  walking 
out  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  stop  opposite  the 
Province  House  to  examine  the  fanciful 
devices  that  had  been  prepared,  in  the 
eagerness  of  gratitude  and  joy.  A  full- 
length  picture  of  Liberty  hurling  a 
broken  chain  to  the  winds  particularly 
attracted  their  attention.  **» 

II.  Approaching  the  Common. 

Directly  north  of  the  Province  House, 
and  like  it  now  demolished,  stood  in  Tre- 
mont  street,  at  the  corner  of  Beacon,  the 
Tremont  House,  where  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens and  other  foreign  notables  stayed, 
and  which  Dickens  said  "had  more  gal- 
leries, colonnades,  piazzas  and  passages 
than  he  could  remember  or  the  reader 
would  believe."  He  has  left  us  a  most 
humorous  account  of  the  first  order  he 
gave  at  this  hotel : 

"Dinner,  if  you  please,"  said  I  to  the  waiter. 
"When?"  said  the  waiter. 

"As  quick  as  possible,"  said  I. 


"In  her  blue  room  overlooking  the  Common 
was  little  Mildred  Wentworth  in  the  midst  of 
her  Christmas  toys." — T.  B.  Aldrieh's  "Christ- 
mas Fantasy." 

"Right  away?"  said  the  waiter. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  answered, 
"No,"  at  a  hazard. 

"Not  right  away?"  cried  the  waiter,  with  an 
amount  of  surprise  that  made  me  start. 

I  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and  returned, 
"No ;  I  would  rather  have  it  in  this  private 
room.    I  like  it  very  much." 

At  this  I  really  thought  the  waiter  must 
have  gone  out  of  his  mind ;  as  I  believe  he 
would  have  done  but  for  the  interposition  of 
another  man,  who  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"Directly." 

"Well !  and  that's  a  fact !"  said  the  waiter, 
looking  helplessly  at  me :  "Right  away." 

I  saw  now  that  "Right  away"  and  "Directlr" 
were  one  and  the  same  thing.  So  I  reversed 
my  previous  answer,  and  sat  down  to  dinner 
ifterward ;  and  a  capital  dinner 


John  T.  Trowbridge  tells  us  that  Martin 
Merrivale  had  an  unsatisfactory  meeting 
with  his  uncle  at  the  Tremont  House,  and 
it  is  further  invested  with  literary  inter- 
est from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  its  private 
rooms  were  held,  in  the  forties,  the  meet- 
ings of  "The  Jacobins'  Club,"  humour- 
ously so  dubbed  by  the  literary  men  of 
which   it   was   formed — radical  thinkers 


"As  he  gazed  down  the  vista,  the  approach  for  pedes 
looked  expectant  and  ominous." — Henry  James's  "Bostot. 

"Where  a  handful  of  people  gathered  to  hear  the  m 
the  world  crowded  for  the  sake  of  having  been  there." — . 


"A  pensive  golden  light  streamed  through  the  long,  loose  boughs  and  struck  across 
the  slopes  of  the  Common." 

"So  far  from  knowing  that  they  must  not  walk  in  the  Common,  they  used  to  sit 
down  on  a  bench  there  in  the  pleasant  weather,  and  watch  the  opening  of  the  spring." 
—HowelU't  "Modern  Instance." 


"I  always  peer  around  for  a  fleeting  glance  of  Priscillas,  John  Aldens,  or  other 
far-away  people  who  rightfully  belong  among  those  quaint  old  houses,  still  breath- 
ing out   history   and   romance." — Margaret   Allston's   "Boston   Experiences." 

'"Vancouver  was  fond  of  standing  in  one  of  the  semicircular  windows  of  the  Som- 
erset  Club." — Crawford's   "American  Politician." 


TICKNOR    MANSION,  UNION    CLUB.  PARK    STREET   CHtl] 


"In  an  hour  he  found  himself  seated  at  breakfast  at  his  club."— Wheelwright's  "Child  of 
the  Century." 

"  'We  are  in  a  magnificent  rolling  park,  laid  out  in  avenue; 
rows  of  trees.*  .  .  .  After  resting  some  time  upon  a  bench  i: 
to  the  boarding-house." — Trowbridge's  "Martin  Mcrrivalc." 
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The  Bookman 


"Miss  Mehi  table  Quincy  lived  in  one  of 
those  fine  old  houses  at  the  head  of  Mount 
Vernon  Street." — Mrs.  L.  C.  Moulton't  "Miss 


and  reformers,  all  of  them.  In  literature 
these  men,  says  a  recent  writer,  were 
essayists,  ready  to  overhaul  art,  science, 
philosophy  and  theology  with  improved 
microscopes. 

The  side  windows  of  the  Tremont 
House  overlooked  the  Granary  Burying- 
ground — a  burial  ground,  according  to  a 
Western  humourist,  being  "part  and  par- 
cel of  all  Boston  hotels."  Bynner's  hero, 
Sir  Harry  Frankland,  attended  the  burial 
in  the  Granary  ground  of  Mr.  Peter  Fan- 
euil,  and  near  by  is  the  grave  of  young 
Benjamin  Woodbridge,  beside  which  the 
Autocrat  and  the  Schoolmistress  mourned 
so  sentimentally.  "The  grey  squirrels," 
says  the  Autocrat,  "were  looking  out  for 
their  breakfasts,  and  one  of  them  came 
toward  us  in  light,  soft  intermittent 
leaps,  until  he  was  close  to  the  rail  of 
the  burial  ground.  He  was  on  a  grave 
with  a  broad  blue  slate  stone  at  its  head 
and  a  shrub  growing  on  it.  .  .  .  Stop 
before  we  turn  away  and  breathe  a 
woman's  sigh  over  poor  Benjamin's  dust. 
Love  killed  him,  I  think.  .  .  .  The 
Schoolmistress  dropped  a  rosebud  she 
had  in  her  hand,  through  the  rails,  upon 
the  grave."  In  The  Pagans  of  Arlo 
Bates  we  find  Fenton,  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  his  studio,  admiring  the  tops 
of  the  trees  of  the  old  Granary  ground 
opposite.     This  burying  ground  gets  its 


name  from  the  town  granary  which  in 
the  early  days  it  surrounded. 

Across  from  here  a  little  eastward 
stands  Tremont  Temple,  to-day  a  new 
edifice  in  place  of  the  one  of  which  in 
The  Bostonians  Henry  James  writes: 
"The  only  thing  that  was  still  actual  for 
Miss  Birdseye  was  the  elevation  of  the 
species  by  the  reading  of  Emerson  and 
the  frequentation  of  Tremont  Temple." 
And  in  another  part  of  the  novel  he  tells 
us  that  Verena  Tarrant's  mother  had  no 
higher  ambition  for  her  daughter  than 
she  should  marry  a  person  connected 
with  public  life — which  meant,  for  Mrs. 
Tarrant,  that  his  name  would  be  visible 
in  the  lamplight,  on  a  coloured  poster,  in 
the  doorway  of  Tremont  Temple.  To 
the  initiated  the  place  recalls  the  man,  a 
musical  eccentric,  who  under  a  thin  dis- 
guise figures  as  Killings  in  Martin  Mer- 
rivale.  He  made  himself  notorious  in 
the  Boston  of  his  day  by  purchasing  at 
the  auction  in  Tremont  Temple  the  first 
ticket  sold  for  Jenny  Lind's  concert,  for 
which  he  paid  the  fabulous  price  of 
$625.  This  so  roused  public  curiosity 
that  his  hitherto  slimly  attended  concerts 
were  crowded,  and  his  seemingly  reck- 
less expenditure  of  money  proved  the 
good  investment  he  intended.  In  speak- 
ing recently  of  this  man — the  prototype 
of  Killings — Mr.  Trowbridge  said  that 
many  Bostonians  would  recall  certain 
posters  which  flooded  such  of  the  shop- 
windows  as  would  take  them  during 
Jenny  Lind's  stay.  Very  large  and 
highly  coloured  posters  they  were,  repre- 
senting a  group  of  three  figures — the 
central  one.  Jenny  Lind,  flanked  by  P.  T. 
Barnum,  her  manager,  in  the  act  of  pre- 
senting to  her  with  a  great  flourish  the 
man  to  whom  her  song  was  "beyond  the 
price  of  avarice."  In  Martin  Merrivale, 
Killings  also  figured  as  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Literary  Portfolio,  which 
existed  in  fact  as  the  Literary  Museum. 

Near  Tremont  Temple,  with  entrances 
on  Hamilton  Place,  School  and  Winter 
Streets,  is  the  Music  Hall,  recently  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  variety  shows,  but 
for  many  years  a  distinctive  institution 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  any  novelist 
wishing  to  faithfully  portray  Boston. 
"As  all  the  world  knows,"  says  Henry 
James,  in  The  Bostonians,  "the  oppor- 
tunities in  Boston  for  hearing  good  music 
are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  it  had 
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long  been  Olive's  practice  to   cultivate 
the  best.     She  went  in,  as  the  phrase  is, 
for  the   superior  programmes,  and   the 
high,  dim,  dignified  Music  Hall,  which 
has  echoed  in  its  time  so  much  eloquence 
and  so  much  melody,  and  of  which  the 
very    proportions    and    colour   seem    to 
teach  respect  and  attention,  shed  the  pro- 
tection of  its  illuminated  cornice  upon 
no  face  more  intelligently  upturned  than 
those  of  Olive  andverena."  This  was  the 
hall  daringly  engaged  for  Verena's  debut, 
by  Olive,  who  felt  it  was  the  only  temple 
in    which    the    votaries    of    their   creed 
could  worship.      Little  Dr.   Prance  de- 
scribed the  place  as  pretty  big,  but  not  so 
big  as   Olive  Chancellor's   ideas — ideas 
for  the  emancipation  of  her  sex,  destined 
to  be  ruthlessly  crushed  by  the  mascu- 
linity of  the  determined 
Basil     Ransom.       Who 
does  not  remember  how, 
suddenly  coming  to  Bos- 
ton for  Verena,  he  found 
her  appearance  in  Music 
Hall    immensely    adver- 
tised.     "As    he     gazed 
down  the  vista,  the  ap- 
proach   for    pedestrians 
which  leads  out  of  Win- 
ter Street,  he  thought  it 
looked     expectant     and 
ominous."       And .    that 
night   we  all   know  the 
expectant,  impatient  au- 
dience called  in  vain  for 
Verena,  who  never  made 
the  great  speech   which 
was  to  liberate  her  sex 
from  bondage,  but  was 
literally  snatched  bodily 
from    the    anteroom    by 
her  masterful  lover,  who 
dramatically  whirled  her 
off  to  live  for  him  in- 
stead of  for  the  "cause." 
It  was  during  a  sym- 
phony concert  in  Music 
Hall  that  Truth  Dexter, 
in    the    novel    of    that 
name,  inwardly  tortured 
by  the  thought  that  her 
husband    did    not    love 
her,   was   taken   ill   and 
rushed     precipitately 
from  the  building.     To 
these   Saturday  evening 
concerts,     accompanied, 


after  he  went  blind,  by  the  ever-devoted 
Kate,  came  Dan  Howard,  whom  Miss 
Frothingham  makes  appeal  so  tremen- 
dously to  our  sympathies  in  The  Turn  of 
the  Road.  As  Mrs.  Staggchase's  guest 
(Arlo  Bates's  The  Philistines)  Miss 
Merrivale  is  also  taken  to  the  concerts, 
"where  a  handful  of  people  gathered  to 
hear  the  music,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  crowded  for  the  sake  of  having 
been  there."  These  concerts  are  always 
preceded  by  a  public  rehearsal  on  Fri- 
day afternoons,  which,  in  her  Boston 
Experiences,  Margaret  Allston  assures  us 
no  one  enjoys,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  that  term,  but  every  one  respects, 
exalts,  bends  the  knee,  imbibes — yea.even 
unto  the  state  of  worship  known  at  Bey- 
reuth.      Another    novelist,    Eliza    Orne 
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White,  in  her  clever  portrayal  of  a  typical 
young  woman  of  the  Hub,  unhesitatingly 
declares  that  Mary  (Miss  Brooks)  went 
to  the  rehearsals  from  a  sense  of  duty 
mingled  with  a  desire  to  see  her  friends. 
John  Graham,  whom  she  dragged  along, 
owned  frankly  to  himself  that  he  went  to 
see  Mary.  It  was  only  Janet,  of  the 
Brooks  family,  who  really  loved  the 
music  which  "exalted  her,  and  made  her 
feel  that  there  was  no  heroic  deeds  she 
could  not  do."  Though  the  affair  was 
called  a  lecture,  in  accordance  with  the 


of  The  Pagans,  Arthur  Fenton  and  Tom 
Bently,  had  studios  there,  where  in  reality 
occurred  recently,  said  Mr.  Arlo  Bates  in 
discussing  this  novel,  far  more  brilliant 
and  original  talk  among  The  Pagans  than 
is  the  imaginary  conversation  he  makes 
for  them.  Bently 's  studio,  as  he  describes 
it,  was  the  envy  of  all  his  brother-artists, 
with  its  "stuffs  from  Algiers,  rugs  from 
Persia  and  Turkey :  weapons  from  Trip- 
oli and  India  and  Tunis;  musical  instru- 
ments from  Egypt  and  Spain ;  antiques 
from  Greece  and  Germany  and  Italy ;  and 


time-honoured  custom  of  Boston,  Craw- 
ford would  have  us  understand  it  was  a 
political  speech  An  American  Politician 
made  there.  In  his  audience  was  a  little 
colony  of  Beacon  Street.  "It  is  not  often 
that  Beacon  Street  goes  to  such  lectures, 
but  John  was  one  of  themselves." 

In  Tremont  Street,  only  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  old  Music  Hall  (the  new 
one,  called  Symphony  Hall,  is  out  on 
Huntington  Avenue),  is  the  Studio  Build- 
ing, once  the  working  place  exclusively 
of  artists,  but  now  encroached  upon  by 
business  in  one  form  or  another.     Two 


pottery  from  everywhere."  Differing, 
hut  equally  luxurious,  was  Fenton's 
where  much  that  was  dramatic  occurs. 
In  the  same  building,  but  far  more  of  a 
workshop,  was  the  studio  of  Allestree, 
with  whom  as  Rowcny  and.  later,  Mrs. 
Keats  Bradford,  in  the  two  books  so 
named,  Maria  Louise  Pool's  heroine 
studied  art  before  going  to  Paris. 

III.  In  and  Around  the  Common. 

At  the   head   of   Park   Street,   which 
bounds  the  Common  on  the  east,  stood 
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until  within  a  few  years  the  beautiful 
Tick  nor  mansion — during  George  Tick- 
nor's  time  a  rallying  point  for  literary 
Boston,  and  likewise  famed  as  being  the 
house  where  Lafayette  stayed  during  his 
visit  in  1824.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
house  where  Margaret  and  Laura  lived 
in  Mrs.  Lousie  Chandler  Moulton's 
A  Letter  and  What  Came  of  It.  Next 
door  down  the  sloping  street  is  the  Union 
Club,  shown,  as  is  the  mansion  in  the 
illustration,  before  either  had  undergone 


apartment  because  she  liked  the  odour  of 
business  which  in  recent  years  has  crept 
into  the  street.  On  the  corner,  facing  on 
Tremont  Street,  is  the  Park  Street  Church, 
which  Martin  Merrivale  attended.  Op- 
posite these  Park  Street  buildings  is  the 
mall  of  the  Common,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  street  to  which  it  runs  parallel. 
Like  similar  paths  in  the  Common,  its 
leafy  arch  has  furnished  inspiration  to 
many  writers.  Howells,  who  presents 
varied  phases  of  the  Common,  first  intro- 


Street."— Helen  Reed's  "Miss  Theodi 

alterations.  Sewell,  Mr.  John  T.  Wheel- 
wright's Child  of  the  Century,  was  a 
member  of  this  club  and,  it  will  be 
remembered,  entertained  Strong  at  break- 
fast there.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Mr.  Wheelwright  originally  intended 
Sewell  to  be  a  kind  of  Yankee  Pickwick 
who  travelled  about  in  search  of  advent- 
ure; but  he  got  involved  in  the  Mug- 
wump campaign  of  1884  and  became 
ruined  by  what  Mr,  Wheelwright  called, 
in  speaking  of  him,  "the  fatal  contact 
with  politics."  Just  below  the  club, 
Roweny  (Mrs.  Keats  Bradford)  took  an 


duces  in  A  Woman's  Reason  Mr.  Joshua 
Harkness  at  half  past  five  of  a  hot  sum- 
mer day  toiling  heavily  up  this  mall  and 
finally  sinking  with  exhaustion  on  to  a 
bench,  where  he  remained  until  an  oblig- 
ing policeman  found  a  carriage  to  take 
him  home.  At  the  head  of  this  mall 
Bartley  Hubbard  and  Marcia  (A  Modern 
Instance),  taking  their  first  walk  in  the 
Common,  stopped  to  see  the  boys  coast- 
ing under  the  care  of  the  police,  between 
two  long  lines  of  spectators.  On  one  of 
the  near-by  benches  Martin  Merrivale 
and  the  little  blind  Alice  sat  many  a  day 
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while  he  described  to  her  the  beautiful 
slopes  and  regal  trees  about  them.  The 
gentle  Alice,  though  a  fictitious  character. 
was  suggested  to  Mr.  Trowbridge  by  his 
friendship  with  a  woman  who  was  an 
interesting  psychologic  study,  she  having 
remarkable  prophetic  visions,  as  Alice  did. 
No  doubt  Martin  and  Alice  in  their  walk 
down  the  mall  often  encountered  the  tele- 
scope man  whom  Holmes  has  immortal- 
ised :  "Ever  since  I  had  a  ten-cent  look 
at  the  transit  of  Venus,  .  .  .  through  the 


British   redcoats  on   the   Common.       In 

The  Rebels.  Lydia  Child  also  refers  to  the 

British  drawing  up  as  if  to  blockade  the 

town,  stretching  a  long  line  of  tents  here 

and  there,  surmounted  by  the  red  cross 

standard. 

And  over  all  the  open  green. 

Where   grazed    of    late    the    harmless    kine. 
The  cannon's  deepening  ruts  are  seen. 

The  war-horse  slamps.  the  bayonets  shine. 

Job  Pray  told  Lionel  he  objected  to  the 


telescope  in  the  mall,"  he  says,  "the 
earth  has  been  wholly  different  to  me 
from  what  it  used  to  be."  As  in  the 
Doctor's  time,  ever  cheerfully  ready  is  he 
to-day  to  show  the  wonders  of  the 
planet. 

The  Common  with  its  malls  and  well- 
regulated  intersecting  paths  is  not  quite 
the  sunny  meadow  and  pasture  for  cows 
Lionel  Lincoln  found  it  when  lie  came  to 
Boston,  nor.  indeed,  Agnes  Surriage, 
years  before  him.  Soon  after  Lionel's  ar- 
rival the  bucolic  rusticity  of  the  scene  was 
somewhat  broken  by  the  quartering  of 


soldiers,  because  they  starved  the  cows : 
"Boston  cows  don't  love  grass  that  Brit- 
ish soldiers  have  trampled  on."  Many  a 
time  in  those  anxious  days  Lionel,  listen- 
ing for  a  stir  of  soldiery  on  the  Common, 
"heard  only  the  faint  lowing  of  cattle 
from  the  meadows."  What  would  seem 
to  us  now  as  strange  a  spectacle  as  the 
cows  was  the  spinning  craze,  which  led 
the  belles  of  the  colony  to  bring  their 
wheels  to  the  Common.  This  novel 
scene  Bynncr  describes  in  Agnes  Sur- 
riage. "Rows  of  young  women  with 
their  spinning  wheels  were  busy  at  work 
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in  the  open  air,"  he  says,  "while  elderly  enjoyed   the   admiration   of   the   swains 

men  and  matrons  went  up  and  down  the  close  at  hand,  and  he  laughingly  hurried 

hill  to  give  them  countenance  and  keep  Agnes  away  lest  she  join  the  ranks, 

at  a  distance  the  gaping  crowd.    'Tis  the  To  the  literary  rambler  the  Common 

fashion,"  Frankland  explained  to  Agnes,  holds  no  walk  so  full  of  interest  as  "the 


"to  encourage  industry  and  thrift;  these  long  path,"  running  down  from  Joy  Street 

are  the  daughters  of  our  most  substantial  southward  to  Boylston  Street,  which  the 

citizens  come  forth  here  to  give  an  exam-  Autocrat  and  the  Schoolmistress  walked 

pletothemeanersort."   From  the  coquetry  together.     At  the  head  of  the  path  the 

of  the  pretty  minxes  he  suspected  they  ginko-tree    under    which    he    suggested 


"'Will  you  take  the  long  path  with  me?'  'Certainly,'  said  the  Schoolmistress, 
'with  much  pleasure.'  'Think,'  I  said,  'before  you  answer;  if  you  take  the  long  path 
with  me  now,  I  shall  interpret  it  that  we  are  to  part  no  more !'  .  .  .  She  answered 
softly,  'I  will  walk  the  long  path  with  you.'" — "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table." 


"The  iron  gate  which,  between  stately  stone  posts  shut  off  the  domain  of  the 
Frostwinches   from   the   world." — Arlo   Bates's  "Puritans." 

"A  row  of  stately  fine  old  houses,  with  little  plots  of  lawn  in  front  and  high  iron 
fences."— A.  S.  Pier's  "Sentimentalists." 
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that  she  sit — seeing  how  perturbed  his 
proposal  had  made  her — is  still  standing, 
and  no  doubt  its  delicate,  fluttering  leaves 
whispered  their  secret  to  the  neighbour- 
ing tree-tops.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Schoolmistress  declined  the  proffered 
seat  with  a  soft  "I  will  walk  the  long  path 
with  you,"  which  meant  that  they  were 
to   part   no   more.     How   delightful   to 


On  the  Tremont  Street  mall  used  to  sit 
old  Mr.  James  Bowdoin  (Stimson's 
Pirate  Gold)  for  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast  every  morning,  walking  over 
from  his  home  in  Colonnade  Row  across 
the  way.  Near  the  Bowdoin's  residence 
stood  half  way  down  on  West  Street  the 
Latin  School,  attended  by  Wheelwright's 
Child  of  the  Century  and  Philip  Sander- 


"One  stately  summit  from  its  shaft  shall  pour 
Its  deep  red  blaze  along  the  darkened  shore ; 
Emblem  of  thought,   that,  kindling   far  and 

In  danger's  night  shall  be  a  nation's  guide." 
—Holmes. 


have  been  the  old  gentleman  who  met 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  way  down, 
walking  arm  in  arm !  That  must  have 
been  about  opposite  the  Frog  Pond,  where 
Ben  and  Ernest  (Helen  L.  Reed's  Miss 
Theodora)  often  went  skating  and  where 
Mr.  H owells  shows  us  Lemuel  Barker, 
The  Minister's  Charge,  bathing  his  face 
in  the  water  while  other  people  were 
asleep  on  benches  all  around  the  pond. 


son,  in  Mrs.  Otis's  Barclays  of  Boston. 
Just  around  the  corner,  on  Mason  Street, 
is  "The  Old  Elm,  that  subterranean 
retreat  known  to  bachelors  and  busy 
husbands,"  where  Truth  Dexter's  father- 
in-law  heard  his  son  unpleasantly  dis- 
cussed. To  return  again  to  the  Common 
and  cross  it  south  westward,  we  come  to 
the  beautiful  Beacon  Street  mall,  which 
seemed    to   Lemuel    Barker   a   kind   of 
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grove,  so  attractive  and  homelike  that  he 
lingered  on  one  of  the  benches,  where 
misfortunes  soon  befell  him.  Later  in  his 
career  he  took  a  memorable  walk  through 
this  mall  with  Madeline  Swan.  Here, 
too,  sat  Bartley  Hubbard  and  Marcia 
(A  Modern  Instance)  in  pleasant  weather 
to  watch  the  opening  of  the  spring. 

IV.  Beacon  Hill  and  Street. 

Around  the  green,  in  morning  light, 

The  spired  and  pa  laced  summits  blaze. 

And.  sunlike,  from  her  Beacon  height 
The  dome- crowned  city  spreads  her  rays. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  the  Bostonese, 
all  the  fiction  writers  of  the  city  pay 
their  tribute  to  the  State  House  with  its 
splendid  gilded  dome.  "High  in  the  air, 
poised  in  the  right  place,  over  everything 
that  clustered  below,  the  most  felicitous 
object  in  Boston— the  gilded  dome  of  the 
State  House,"  writes  Henry  James  in 
A  New  England  Winter.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's Ballantyne,  in  her  novel  of  that 
name,  returning  to  Boston  from  the 
West,  stretched  his  arms  to  the  gilded 
dome,  as  if  he  would  embrace  it  and  all 
Boston  at  once.  And  the  Autocrat's 
most  celebrated  saying  is,  "Boston  State 
House  is  the  hub  of  the  solar  system. 
You  couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston 
man  if  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation 
straightened  out  for  a  crowbar."  Again 
and  again  he  lovingly  reverts  to  it. 
"Boston,"  at  another  time  he  writes,  "has 
glorified  her  State  House  and  herself  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  sheets  of  gold-leaf 
laid  on  the  dome,  which  shines  like  a  sun 
in  the  eyes  of  her  citizens,  and  like  a  star 
in  those  of  the  approaching  traveller." 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  State  House 
has  been  erected  a  shaft  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  old  Deacon  which  first  threw  its 
light  across  the  adjacent  waters. 

One  stately  summit  from  its  shaft  shall  pour 
Its  deep  red  blaze  along  the  darkened  shore; 
Emblem  of  thought,  that,  kindling  far  and 

wide, 
In  danger's  night  shall  be  a  nation's  guide, 

sings  the  poet  of  this  old  hill  and  beacon. 
The  stately  summit  was  frequently 
climbed  by  Lionel  Lincoln  and  his  com- 
rades for  a  better  view  of  the  doings  of 
the  town.  Here  the  scene  of  the  novel 
opens  in  April,  1775,  with  a  large  group 


of  spectators  "spreading  from  its  conical 
summit  far  down  the  eastern  declivity," 
all  gazing  intently  on  a  distant  sail 
making  toward  the  harbour.  Under  the 
beacon,  beside  the  tall  post  that  supported 
the  grate,  Ralph,  echoed  by  Job,  re- 
proached Major  Lincoln  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  King's  cause.  Down  its  steep  decline, 
in  their  childhood,  Lincoln's  cousins, 
Cecil  and  Agnes,  many  a  time  went 
coasting. 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  Beacon 
Street,  in  a  house  recently  torn  down, 
lived  My  Kinsman,  Major  Molineux,  the 
hero  of  one  of  Hawthorne's  romances. 
The  real  Molineux  was  a  zealous  patriot 
who  died  in  1774,  and  a  rather  amusing 
light  is  thrown  upon  Hawthorne's  story 
of  him  by  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
says:  "It  is  a  curious  irony  of  fate  that 
Major  Molineux  should  have  a  false 
place  in  literature  at  the  hands  of  both 
Longfellow  and  Hawthorne."  The  despite 
done  to  his  memory  by  the  former  is  less 
serious  than  that  of  the  latter.  In  the 
"Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  in  the  prelude, 
the  poet  writes  of  the  famous  hostelry : 

And  flashing  on  the  window  pane. 
Emblazoned  with  its  light  and  shade. 
The  jovial  rhymes  that  still  remain, 

Writ  near  a  century  ago 

By  the  great  Major  Molineux, 
Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  A  Snow  Im- 
age and  Other  Twice-Told  Tales,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  kind  of  immortality  given 
him  by  Hawthorne  is  of  doubtful  value ; 
in  short,  it  completely  reverses  his 
character  and  sends  him  down  to  pos- 
terity as  a  hated  Tory,  tarred  and  feath- 
ered by  his  outraged  neighbours.  At 
the  culmination  of  his  story  Hawthorne 
writes,  "Right  before  Robin's  eyes  was 
an  uncovered  cart.  There  the  torches 
blazed  brightest,  there  the  moon  shone 
out  like  day,  and  there  in  tar  and  feathery 
dignity  sat  his  kinsman,  Major  Moli- 
neux." AH  of  which  may  be  resented  by 
the  historian ;  but  fiction  is  not  fact  and 
the  charm  of  Hawthorne  lies  in  his 
romancing. 

East  of  the  site,  of  the  Molineux 
house  is  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  where  for 
many  years  Louisa  Alcott  stayed  when 
she  came  down  from  Concord.  Opposite 
it  stands  the  old  Athenaeum,  soon  to  be 
removed   to  the   Back   Bay,  but  on  its 
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present  site  a  landmark  and  distinctive 
Boston  institution.  This  aristocratic 
library  has  been  frequented  by  many 
characters  in  fiction.  In  The  Barclays 
of  Boston  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  tells 
us  that  old  Mr.  Egerton  daily  read  the 
newspapers  there;  Henry  James's  Mrs. 
Daintry  (A  New  England  Winter)  made 
remarkably  free  use  of  it;  two  of  his 
Bostonians,  Olive  and  Verena,  in  pursuit 
of  their  studies,  had  innumerable  big 
books  from  it;  in  Hitherto,  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's Hope  Devine  was  a  little  bit 
shocked  at  standing  face  to  face  with  the 
Venusses,  and  had  been  half  afraid  of  the 
Laocoon.  Janet  Brooks  (Miss  Brooks), 
Mary's  younger  sister,  took  shelter  in  the 
vestibule  on  a  stormy  day,  and  to  her 
infinite  relief  and  pleasure  was  there  dis- 
covered later  by  John  Graham. 

In  colonial  times  and  until  1863  there 
stood  just  west  of  the  State  House,  on 
Beacon  Street,  the  Hancock  mansion,  than 
which,  as  all  who  recall  it  will  testify, 
there  was  never  a  more  stately  or  pic- 
turesque house.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  garden,  and  many  a  Bostonian 
can  yet  sniff  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
the  lilacs  which  clustered  about  the  door 
and  over  the  wall,  perfuming  the  whole 
neighbourhood  in  the  spring.  Its  owner, 
Hancock,  its  traditions  and  associations 
are  richly  historical,  and  it  is  not  without 
fictional  interest  as  well.  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  Lionel  Lincoln  and  Captain 
Polworth,  who,  looking  down  from  the 
platform  of  the  beacon,  saw  the  smoking 
chimneys,  which  to  them  indicated  that 
the  "rebellious  master"  was  at  home.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  house  Mrs. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  had  in  mind  in  pict- 
uring Mr.  Egerton's  home  in  The  Bar- 
clays of  Boston.  Calling  it  the  Amory 
mansion  ( Miss  Eyre),  Mrs.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton  also  uses  it  as  a  set- 
ting for  her  Nan  Amory,  who  "lived  in 
an  ancestral  home  where  British  officers 
had  danced  stately  minuets  when  Massa- 
chusetts was  a  colony."  Nan  is  intro- 
duced to  us  in  the  thick  of  a  Theosophical 
winter.  "It  always  is  the  something 
winter  in  that  wonderful  city,"  says  Mrs. 
Moulton,  "but  perhaps  nothing  else  had 
ever  quite  so  forcibly  taken  hold  of  it  as 
did  Theosophy.  If  you  went  out  to 
drink  five-o'clock  tea  and  shake  hands 
with  your  neighbours,  you  found  the 
company  broken  up  into  groups,  and  in 


the  centre  of  each  one  some  eloquent 
woman  discoursing  of  reincarnation,  and 
Karma,  and  Devachan."  Reluctantly  we 
turn  away  from  the  old  mansion,  so  easily 
conjured  up  by  the  imagination,  and  see 
in  reality  on  a  low  iron  fence  a  tablet 
which  marks  the  site  upon  which  it  stood. 
A  few  steps  up  the  street,  in  a  house 
now  occupied  by  Dr.  Paul,  we  can  imag- 
ine dear  little  Mildred  Wentworth  (T.  B. 
Aldrich's  A  Christmas  Fantasy)  in  her 
blue  room  overlooking  the  Common,  hav- 
ing her  deliciously  fantastic  day-dreams 
in  the  midst  of  her  new  Christmas  toys. 
Farther  down  the  hilt,  at  No.  40,  is 
the  stoop  where  Margaret  Allston  had 
one  of  the  first  of  Her  Boston  Experi- 
ences, and  which  house,  she  says,  is  in 
theone  block  in  that  locality  where  certain 
families  honourably  continue  their  ances- 
tral line.  In  the  middle  of  this  block  is  the 
vine-covered,  ultra-exclusive  Somerset 
Club,  where  Warren  Hartwell  put  in  half 
his  days  before  he  met  Margaret  Allston. 
It  was  also  the  rendezvous  of  Marion 
Crawford's  American  Politician  and  his 
friends,  one  of  whom,  Vancouver,  was 
particularly  fond  of  standing  in  one  of 
the  semicircular  windows  and  watching 
the  passers-by.  On  the  corner  below  is 
the  smaller  Puritan  Club,  likewise  a 
haunt  of  Warren  Hartwell's ;  and  of  Ver- 
non Kent,  one  of  the  sentimentalists  in 
A.  S.  Pier's  novel  of  that  name.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  locality  is  sympatheti- 
cally expressed  by  Margaret  Allston,  who 
says  she  "always  peers  around  for  a 
fleeting  glance  of  Priscillas,  John  Al- 
dens,  or  other  far-away  people  who 
rightfully  belong  among  those  quaint  old 
houses,  still  breathing  out  history  and 
romance." 

V.  The  West  End. 

For  the  western  and  northern  slopes  of 
Beacon  Hill  many  novelists  have  a  strong 
predilection,  notably  Mr.  Howells,  who, 
particularly  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hill,  finds  in  the  homely  life  of  the  un- 
fashionable residents  ample  material  for 
the  portrayal  of  certain  types  of  Bosto- 
nians which  he  presents  to  us  with  such 
fidelity.  These  are  "those  old-fashioned 
thoroughfares  at  the  West  End  of  Boston 
which  are  now  almost  wholly  abandoned 
to  boarding-houses  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Yet  they  are  charming  streets,"  and  in 
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them  lived  the  Hallecks,  the  Hubbards 
(A  Modern  Instance),  Lemuel  Barker 
(The  Minister's  Charge),  Dr.  Olney, 
Rhoda  Aldgate  and  Mrs.  Meredith 
(An  Imperative  Duty),  and  many  other 
of  his  fictitious  characters.  Mrs.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitney,  too,  is  partial  to  this  locality 
with  its  "streets  of  charming  houses  with- 
out any  modern  improvements  over  be- 
hind Beacon  Hill  and  beyond  the  State 
House."  In  her  recent  story  (Miss 
Theodora),  Helen  Leah  Reed  gives  us  a 
delightful  series  of  pictures  of  the  old 
West  End. 

No.  9  Beacon  Steps  ( Howells's  A 
Woman's  Reason)  is  given  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Joshua  Harkness  and  his  daugh- 
ter Helen.  "Beacon  Steps  is  not  Beacon 
Street,"  he  says  in  the  novel,  "but  it  is  of 
like  blameless  social  tradition."  As  an 
actual  street  it  never  had  any  existence 
in  fact,  but  the  name  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Howells  by  a  short  flight  of  steps 
which  lead  down  from  the  State  House 
to  Temple  Street,  and  though  no  definite 
house  was  intended,  this  was  the  locality 
he  had  in  mind.  In  another  of  his  books 
(A  Modern  Instance)  his  Clover  Street  is 
in  reality  Myrtle  Street,  where  a  few 
doors  from  Joy  Street  is  the  little 
house  rented  by  the  Bartley  Hubbards. 
"The  house  seemed  absurdly  large  to 
people  who  had  been  living  for  the  past 
seven  months  in  one  room;  and  the  view 
of  the  Back  Bay  from  the  little  bow- 
window  of  the  front  chamber  added  all 
outdoors  to  their  superfluous  space."  To 
the  east  of  them,  at  63  Hancock  Street, 
is  the  boarding-house  to  which  Janet 
(Miss  Brooks)  came  in  search  of  young 
Rheinhart.  Passing  down  Derne  Street 
and  through  Bowdoin  Street  we  come  to 
Bulfinch  Place,  on  the  right,  called  Canary 
Place  by  Mr.  Howells,  who  finds  lodgings 
there  for  the  Bartley  Hubbards  shortly 
after  they  came  to  Boston.  Here,  too,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  street,  is  the 
Hotel  Waterson,  described  in  The  Minis- 
ter's Charge  as  the  St.  Albans,  where 
Barker  worked  in  various  capacities  until 
(in  the  novel)  the  hotel  burned.  North 
of  this,  on  Bowdoin  Square,  is  the  Revere 
House,  in  and  around  which  transpires 
much  of  An  Imperative  Duty.  The 
Bartley  Hubbards  also  stopped  at  this 
hotel,  where  "he  entered  his  name  on 
the  register  with  a  flourish."  Brilliantly 
lighted  Bowdoin   Square  and   the  high 


pillared  portico  of  the  Revere  Housewere 
also  wonderingly  observed  on  his  wan- 
derings by  The  Minister's  Charge.  This 
hotel  was  one  much  patronised  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howells  during  their  residence 
in  Belmont  when,  attending  social  func- 
tions or  the  theatre  in  Boston,  they 
found  it  more  convenient  to  spend  the 
night  tn  town.  "Some  colour  of  my 
prime  impressions  has  tinged  the  ficti- 
tious experiences  of  people  in  my  books," 
Mr.  Howells  says  in  his  Literary 
Friends  and  Acquaintances. 

If  we  now  climb  "those  up-hill  streets 
that  converge  to  the  State  House,"  and 
stop  at  the  top  of  the  Hill,  we  come 
directly  under  the  shadow  of  the  dome, 
to  "that  commodious  nook  which  is 
known  as  Mt.  Vernon  Place,"  in  which 
resided  Henry  James-'s  Miss  Lucretia 
Daintry  (A  New  England  IVinter) — 
delightful  Miss  Lucretia,  "who  wore  her 
bonnet  as  scientifically  poised  as  the 
dome  of  the  State  House  .  .  .  and  had 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  physiognomy, 
the  accent,  the  costume,  the  conscience, 
and  the  little  eyeglass  of  her  native 
place."  Just  north  is  Mount  Vernon 
Street,  on  which  lived  an  astonishing 
number  of  fictitious  persons,  whose  liter- 
ary creators  give  it  a  preference  over 
Beacon  Street  as  an  aristocratic  residen- 
tial thoroughfare.  A  fine  old  house.  No. 
41,  at  the  corner  of  Joy  Street,  was  the 
home  of  Miss  Mehitable  Quincy,  whom  we 
meet  in  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton's 
Miss  Eyre.  This  house  has  further  liter- 
ary interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
home  of  that  brilliant  woman  novelist  and 
social  leader,  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
who  wrote  The  Barclays  of  Boston  there. 
A  few  doors  down,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street,  is  No.  48,  the  home  of  the 
Corey's  (Howells's  Silas  Lapham).  This 
house  is  now  a  small  hotel,  called  the 
Curtis,  but  was  formerly  the  home  of 
one  of  Mr.  Howells's  friends,  and  its 
entrance  and  part  of  the  interior  remain 
as  he  then  knew  and  described  it  To 
many,  Bromfield  Corey  is  by  far  the 
most  delightful  of  Mr.  Howells's  crea- 
tions, and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
meet  him  in  more  than  one  of  the 
author's  books.  No  one  forgets  that 
memorable  dinner  given  for  the  Laphams 
by  the  Coreys.  in  the  reading  of  which 
we  can  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  that 
we    are    not    actually    attending   it,    so 
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strong  is  Mr.  Howells's  realistic  touch. 
So  familiar  do  we  become  with  the 
dining-room  that  we  are  keenly  interested 
in  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  delighted 
when  we  are  permitted  to  wander  into 
Mr.  Corey's  sanctum,  the  library,  where 
Lemuel  Barker  (The  Minister's  Charge) 
"found  himself  dropped  in  the  midst  of 
a  luxury  stranger  than  the  things  they 
read  of  in  those  innumerable  novels.  The 
dull,  rich  colours  in  the  walls,  the  heavily 
rugged  floors  and  dark  wooded  leathern 
seats  of  the  library,  where  he  read  to  the 
old  man;  the  beautiful  forms  of  the 
famous  bronzes,  and  the  Italian  saints 
and  martyrs  in  their  baroque  or  Gothic 
frames  of  dim  gold ;  the  low  shelves  with 
their  ranks  of  luxurious  bindings,  and  all 
the  seriously  elegant  keeping  of  the  place, 
flattered  him  out  of  his  strangeness." 
Corey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  alone 
at  home  while  his  family  were  at  the 
shore,  because  he  "would  rather  be  blind 
in  Boston  than  telescopic  at  Beverly  or 
any  other  summer  resort." 

Looking  down  from  the  Coreys,  we  get 
a  most  beautiful  view  of  "the  perfect 
Gothic  arch  formed  by  the  trees  that  line 
both  sides  of  Mount  Vernon  Street" 
(Helen  Reed's  Miss  Theodora).  At 
No.  59  we  find  the  home  of  the  poet  and 
novelist,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  His 
near  neighbour  is  Mrs.  Buskirk  (Pier's 
The  Sentimentalists),  who  lives  in  one 
of  this  "row  of  stately  fine  old  houses, 
with  little  plots  of  lawn  in  front  and 
high  iron  fences ;  they  were  of  four  high- 
ceil  in  ged  stories  with  well-proportioned 
bay-windows  and  deep  vestibules,  in 
which  were  tall  jars  of  plants  and  palms." 
In  his  Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry,  Mr.  Aid- 
rich  speaks  of  crisp  crocuses  blooming  in 
these  little  front  yards  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Arlo  Bates  rarely  has  an  actual 
house  in  mind  in  describing  residences, 
but  so  real  to  him  are  homes  of  his 
characters  that  he  has  fallen  into  the 
way,  he  says,  of  inserting  an  imaginary 
house  in  the  desired  locality.  So,  though 
the  fiction  rambler  may  not  literally  num- 
ber them,  he  can  pretty  safely  conclude 
that  in  this  block  of  Mount  Vernon 
Street  lived  Mrs.  Gore  (The  Puritans), 
in  whose  drawing-room  occurred  the 
Persian  reading  when  "Persian  was  the 
latest  ethical  caprice,"  .  .  .  and  one 
form  of  the  "ethical  jugglery,  the  spirit- 


ual and  intellectual  gymnastics  such  as 
the  Bostonians  love."  Here  we  also  find 
"the  iron  gate  which,  between  stately 
stone  posts  shuts  off  the  domain  of  the 
Frostwinches  (The  Puritans)  from  the 
world,  and  marked  with  dignity  the  line 
between  the  dwellers  on  Mount  Vernon 
Street  and  the  rest  of  the  world."  And 
would  any  less  exclusive  neighbourhood 
have  satisfied  the  wealthy  and  well- 
meaning  Mr.  Calvin  who  "was  regarded 
by  Philistine  circles  in  Boston  as  a  sort 
of  reincarnation  of  Apollo"?  (The  Philis- 
tines.) Judge  Rathmine,  whose  fortunes 
were  so  closely  intermingled  with  The 
Curse  of  the  Old  South  Church,  lived 
in  splendid  style  here.  A  view  of  this 
charming  block  of  houses  was  to  be  had 
by  the  Kents  (The  Sentimentalists),  who 
lived  directly  opposite  in  a  "thin,  flat- 
fronted  house,"  by  which  Mr.  Pier  meant 
any  one  of  the  several  that  answers  to 
this  description.  Below,  the  Kents  at 
No.  82,  lived  the  happy-go-lucky  Sam 
Randolphs  (Miss  Brooks),  with  whom 
the  Brook's  girls  stayed.  On  the  steps  of 
this  house  Janet  had  that  chance  en- 
counter with  John  which  so  changed 
the  current  of  her  life. 

John  T.  Wheelwright,  to  whose  Child 
of  the  Century  we  have  made  allusion, 
lives  at  No.  99  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
and  near  by,  in  quaint  old  Louisburg 
Square,  on  the  southern  side,  we  find  the 
former  homes,  a  few  doors  apart,  of 
Louisa  Alcott  and  Mr.  Howells.  At 
No.  2  Silas  Lapham  and  his  associ- 
ates first  came  into  being,  though  the 
book  was  not  completed  until  after  the 
novelist  had  moved  to  Beacon  Street. 
In  this  Square  John  (Ballantyne)  found 
charming  Mrs.  LeBaron  living;  and 
overlooking  the  Square,  on  Pinckney 
Street,  was  Marion's  former  home,  where 
years  later,  advised  by  Mrs.  LeBaron, 
Ballantyne  found  lodgings  in  the  then 
"anti-modern  street."  This  house  is 
No.  73,  given  over  to  boarders  or 
lodgers,  among  whom  might  have  been 
discovered  Craighead  ( Truth  Dexter) 
before  he  married.  The  character  of  this 
once  aristocratic  street  is  in  these  days 
very  similar  to  the  change  in  other  parts 
of  the  Hill.  This  is  remarked  upon  by 
T.  B.  Aldrich  in  his  Two  Bites  at  a 
Cherry. 

Frances  Weston  Carruth. 
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George  W.  Cable's  "The  Cavalier."* 

In  The  Cavalier  Mr.  Cable  gives  us  a 
very  lively  story  of  love  and  adventure 
in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Excepting 
for  the  stagnation  that  occurs  wherever 
the  heroine  and  the  hero  fall  to  ponder- 
ing over-much  the  question  of  the  good 
of  their  souls,  the  plot  runs  with  unusual 
swiftness  and  ease,  and  one  is  constantly 
pleased,  sometimes  delighted,  by  the 
author's  absolutely  simple,  unaffected 
way  of  writing. 

To  say  that  the  novel  itself  was  pleas- 
ing, however,  would  be  to  admit  the  en- 
joyment of  some  pretty  bald  melodrama. 
While  there  are  flashes  in  the  book, 
notably  the  little  descriptions  and  pun- 
gent details  of  the  manners  and  conver- 
sation of  the  day,  that  remind  us  of  the 
artist  who  wrote  the  Creole  fiction  with 
which  Mr.  Cable's  name  is  always  associ- 
ated, it  is  lamentably  true  that  these  are 
but  momentary  flashes,  interpolations,  in 
a  story  which  is  both  too  glaringly  unreal 
to  be  impressive  and  too  conventional  to 
be  interesting.  The  opening  chapters  are 
so  good  that  the  plunge  into  bathos  later 
on  is  all  the  more  irritating;  the  whim- 
sical account  of  the  boyish  young  Con- 
federate and  the  clerks'  mess  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  War,  but  his 
subsequent  adventures  with  Coralie,  the 
wild-eyed,  and  her  villainous  husband, 
are  the  kind  of  thing  the  boy  would  prob- 
ably have  imagined  for  himself,  not  what 
one  looks  to  find  in  a  novel  of  Mr. 
Cable's. 

The  main  incidents  are  staged  in  the 
thick  of  some  fierce  guerilla  fighting  at 
the  front,  where  the  characters  have  op- 
portunities of  darting  about  surpris- 
ingly, appearing  now  in  the  full  limelight 
glare  of  prosperity  and  romantic  passion, 
now  in  the  brooding  darkness  of  some 
difficult,  dangerous  emprise.  There  are 
several  highly  effective  curtain-drops. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  raid  upon  the 
dance  at  Gilmer's  plantation  house. 

It  is  smothering  hot  in  the  crowded, 
can  die- lighted  room,  while  outside  "the 
lightning  nils  heaven  and  earth,  it  shows 

•The  Cavalier.  By  George  W.  Cable.  New 
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the  bending  trees  afield,  and  the  thunders 
peal  at  each  other  as  if  here  were  all 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  with  Porter 
and  Farragut  going  by."  The  noise 
crashes  upon  the  ears  of  the  unflagging 
dancers  as  they  sweep  through  the  arches 
of  a  Virginia  reel,  to  a  contraband  fid- 
dler's electrifying  tunes.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  stealthy  approach  of  the 
enemy  until  they  are  surrounded  and  sur- 
prised by  the  men  in  mud-splashed  uni- 
forms.   Then  we  have: 

Cries  of  masculine  anger  and  feminine 
affright  filled  the  hall,  but  one  ringing  order 
for  silence  hushed  all,  and  the  dance  stood 
Still  with  Ned  Ferry  in  its  centre.  In  his 
right  hand,  shoulder  high,  he  held  not  his 
sword,  bnt  Charlotte's  fingers  lightly  poised 
for  the  turn  in  the  arrested  dance.  "Stand, 
gentlemen,  every  man  is  covered  by  two; 
look  at  the  doors;  look  at  the  windows." 
The  staff  captain  daringly  sprang  for  the  front 
door,  but  Ferry's  quick  boot  caught  his  instep 
and  he  struck  the  floor  full  length.  Like 
lightning  Ferry's  sword  was  out,  but  he  only 
gave  it  a  deferential  sweep.  "Sir!  better  luck 
next  time  I— Lieutenant  Quinn,  put  the  Captain 
in  your  front  rank." 

All  of  which  is  very  gallant  and  grace- 
ful, and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  drawing 
in  which  every  trace  of  the  mud  splashes 
has  been  properly  obliterated. 

Here  is  a  scene  which  is  typical :  The 
Yankee  captain  lies  on  his  death-bed  in 
a  Confederate  mansion,  nursed  by  Coralie 
Rothvelt,  the  strange,  intense,  passionate 
worker  for  the  Southern  cause.  The 
bugle  rings  out  the  reveille.  "Being  a 
soldier,"  says  the  woman,  "you  want  to 
die  like  one?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes  I— the  best  I  can.  I'd  like  to 
sit  half  up — and  hold  my  sword — if  there's  no 
objection.  I've  loved  it  so  I  It  would  almost 
be  like  holding— the  hand  that's  far  away. 
Of  course  it  isn't  really  necessary,  but — it 
would  be  more  like— dying— for  my  country." 

He  holds  the  sword  naked  in  his  hand, 
and  then  he  asks  for  a  song,  a  soldier's 
song.  At  first  she  sings  a  hymn,  "Am  I 
a  Soldier  of  the  Cross  ?"  and  the  Yankee 
prisoners  in  the  yard  take  up  the  strain. 
The  dying  man  then  lifts  a  hand,  de- 
manding a  new  favour. 
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J  did  not  catch  his  words,  but  Charlotte 
heard,  and  answered  tenderly,  yet  with  a  thrill 
of  pain  so  keen  she  could  not  conceal  it  even 
from  him. 

"Oh  1  you  wouldn't  ask  a  rebel  to  sing  that," 
she  sighed,  ''would  you?" 

He  mad*  no  rejoinder  except  that  his  eyes 
were  insistent.  She  wiped  his  temples..  "I  hate 
to  refuse  you." 

After  an  inward  struggle  she  begins  to 
sing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and 
the  crowd  of  prisoners  below,  after  hear- 
ing the  first  two  lines  in  awed,  ecstatic 
silence,  begin  at  the  third  warily  to  raise 
their  voices — "let  the  Captain  hear  us, 
one  verse  through,  if  every  damned  fool 
of  us  dies  for  it,"  they  cry  in  defiance  of 
the  indignant  guards.  And  the  command 
to  fire  does  not  come. 

As  a  death-bed  scene,  this  is  "played 
up,"  as  the  expression  is,  to  the  limit; 
perhaps,  we  may  say,  a  little  beyond  it. 

Theatricality  predominates  in  the 
book ;  yet  there  is  something  else  there, 
too ;  the  South  is  in  it  in  a  very  real  way, 
in  the  persons  of  the  Misses  Camille,  Es- 
telle,  and  Cecile,  with  their  naive  sudden- 
ness in  love  affairs,  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  country  and  plantation  life,  and — to 
come  down  to  even  more  prominent  facts 
— in  the  presence  of  the  "nigger"  and  his 
everlasting  mule. 

Carl  Hovey. 

II. 

Robert  Babr's  "The  Victors."* 

The  subject  with  which  this  book  deals 
is  one  that  arouses  interest  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  Tammany  Hall?  And  who  is  not 
curious  to  understand  the  conditions  that 
have  made  the  leader  of  that  remarkable 
organisation  the  autocrat  of  the  greatest 
city  of  the  New  World  ?  It  is  a  question 
whether  a  perfectly  convincing  novel 
dealing  with  Tammany  Hall  will  ever  be 
written.  Tammany  men  are  suspicious; 
they  are  inordinately  quick  at  detecting 
the  observing  attitude.  They  are  abnor- 
mally sensitive  when  it  comes  to  submit- 
ting to  the  inquisitive,  critical  gaze.  One 
must   approach  them   ingenuously,   sin- 

*The  Victors:  A  Romance  of  Yesterday 
Moming  and  This  Afternoon.  By  Robert  Barr. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Company. 
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cerely,  persistently,  and  with  no  thought 
of  ultimate  literary  effort  to  get  near 
them  and  see  things  from  their  peculiar 
point  of  view.  The  man  that  under- 
stands Tammany  best  is  probably  the  one 
least  able  to  write  about  it. 

In  The  Victors,  however,  Mr.  Barr  has 
given  us  a  tolerably  truthful  picture  of 
New  York  life  in  its  relation  to  Tam- 
many. It  is  a  picture  that  lacks  propor- 
tion, to  be  sure.  It  is  incomplete,  and  is 
marred,  besides,  by  some  false  touches, 
It  is  not  subtle  in  detail,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain much,  if  anything,  that  is  new.  None 
the  less,  it  has  a  distinct  fascination  as  the 
background  of  a  tale  that  is  interesting 
as  such,  told  with  much  charm  in  its  sen- 
timental episodes  and  with  brilliancy  in 
its  main  features. 

Patrick  Maguire,  who  becomes  the 
boss  of  Tammany  Hall,  is  a  notable  crea- 
tion. Let  no  one  look  at  him  as  a  por- 
trait, for  Mr.  Barr  has  carefully  avoided 
drawing  him  as  a  portrait  of  any  one 
Tammany  politician  living  or  dead.  Judg- 
ing by  the  frontispiece,  one  would 
say  that  Maguire  was  Big  Tim  Sullivan. 
Psychologically,  however,  he  is  a  com- 
posite. He  is  a  truthful  picture  in  the 
main  of  the  typical  Tammany  politician. 
He  has  flesh  and  blood;  we  have  seen  him 
before,  we  know  him.  He  is  a  glib  talker, 
with  a  brazen  self-confidence  and  a 
never- failing  resourcefulness.  He  is 
keenly  intelligent  in  a  practical  way, 
though  dull  otherwise.  He  reads  human 
nature  instinctively  and  manipulates  it 
deftly  to  his  own  profit  and  with  satis- 
faction in  the  art  of  doing  so.  He  would 
rather  be  friendly  than  not,  and  would 
stick  by  a  friend  through  thick  and  thin. 
At  the  same  time  he  looks  on  friendship 
as  a  means  to  mutual  material  profit. 
Friendship  out  of  the  question,  he  will 
fight  with  fist  or  craft,  whichever  may 
serve  best  his  purpose.  It  is  men  like 
him  that  rise  to  power  in  Tammany. 

Mr.  Barr  has  depicted  another  phase 
of  Maguire's  character  that  is  true  to 
nature.  Maguire  has  a  code  of  morals  of 
his  own.  Most  men  would  call  him  dis- 
honest; he  believes  himself  to  be  essen- 
tially one  of  the  most  honest  of  men.  His 
ingenuous  explanation  of  his  probity 
after  a  particularly  shady  transaction  is 
as  characteristic  as  it  is  amusing.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  Mr.  Barr  describes 
Maguire  in  the  height  of  his  power  as 
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dissipated.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
strong  men  in  Tammany  are  not  dissi- 
pated. They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  even  mod- 
erate or  occasional  drinkers.  Some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  them  never  in  their 
lives  tasted  liquor  or  tobacco.  Power  in 
Tammany  is  won  by  hard  work  and  kept 
by  constant  vigilance.  Again,  Maguire 
is  frequently  spoken  of,  even  addressed, 
as  the  "Boss."  Mr.  Croker  is  called  boss 
only  by  anti-Tammany  people.  It  would 
be  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  a  Tammany 
man  so  to  address  him.  He  is  sometimes 
called  "Chief ;"  sometimes,  but  not  to  his 
face,  "The  Old  Gentleman."  But  almost 
invariably  the  Tammany  man  speaks  of 
him  and  addresses  him  as  "Mr.  Croker," 
and  that  most  respectfully. 

■The  early  part  of  Maguire's  career,  as 
a  narrative,  is  far  more  convincing  than 
the  latter  part.  The  episode  of  his  man- 
agement of  a  local  campaign  in  Michigan, 
with  which  the  book  begins,  is  brilliantly 
sketched,  with  a  genuinely  humorous 
touch  and  a  vivid  background  of  local 
colour.  Maguire's  career  in  New  York, 
however,  frequently  borders  on  the  ex- 
travagant Its  close  is  little  short  of  the 
fantastic.  The  difficulty  ties  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Barr  is  attempting  to  suggest 
Tammany  and  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing a  description  of  things  as  they  really 
are. 

The  careers  of  Benjamin  McAllister  and 
James  Monro  enable  Mr.  Barr  to  sketch 
some  phases  of  New  York  business  life. 
When  the  reader  is  introduced  to  these 
two  young  men  they  are  peddling  in 
Michigan.  They  pause  to  watch  a  sum- 
mer sunset  and  try  to  voice  their  aspira- 
tions. When  these  aspirations  are  real- 
ised later  in  the  form  of  a  huge  depart- 
ment store  on  Sixth  Avenue,  the  young 
men  see  nothing  incongruous  in  the  out- 
come, and  appear  to  be  satisfied.  Some 
of  the  incidents  in  the  careers  of  the 
young  men,  remarkable  as  they  appear, 
are,  I  believe,  accurate  reports  of  real 
happenings.  McAllister  is  the  emotional 
type  of  business  man.  He  believes  that 
God  is  a  silent  partner  in  his  department 
store.  He  has  imagination  and  ideas. 
One  has  not  to  look  far  fo*-  the  model 
from  which  he  was  drawn.  Monro  is  of 
the  prosaic  type,  practical  and  steady- 
going.  The  absorbing  struggle  of  the 
young  men  for  success,  their  ups  and 
downs,  their  despair  and  their  final  tri- 


umph,   all    these    are    reported    graph- 
ically. 

But  Mr.  Barr  does  not  write  only  of 
politics  and  business.  He  tells  of  three 
young  women  and  love-making  much 
of  it.  These  gentler  pages  of  his  book  he 
has  sketched  delicately,  with  unusual 
charm.  Pretty  is  the  word  I  should  apply 
to  them.  In  short,  the  interest  is  varied, 
the  scenes  are  many.  With  the  text  "To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  in  mind, 
Mr.  Barr  has  written  an  objective  com- 
mentary on  the  money  measurement  of 
success,  which  is  probably  the  most  sa- 
lient characteristic  of  American  life  to- 
day. 

Walter  Strong  Edwards. 

III. 
Ian  Maclaren's  "Young  Barbar- 
ians."* 
I  have  some  hesitation  in  not  saying 
offhand  that  this  book  is  the  best  piece 
of  writing  and  Scottish  character-pho- 
tography that  Ian  Maclaren — as  distin- 
guished from  Dr.  Watson — has  yet  pub- 
lished. But  I  recall  that  one-third  of 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  which  is 
the  distillation  of  Sunt  lachryma  rerum 
from  the  stoically  borne  agony  of  Scot- 
tish family  affection,  and  that  one-third 
of  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
which  is  the  cream  of  the  dry  Old  Mod- 
erate Walter  Scott  humour  which  sees 
into  the  foibles,  but  neitherpretends  nor 
seeks  to  see  into  the  deeds,  of  men.  So 
I  content  myself  with  giving  it  as  my 
opinion  that  Young  Barbarians  is  the 
most  enjoyable  book  its  author  has  writ- 
ten, and,  from  the  literary  point  of  view, 
at  once  the  least  ambitious  and  the  most 
successful.  Every  man  with  any  sense 
of  humour  is  a  grown-up  schoolboy,  and 
it  is  as  such  that  Ian  Maclaren  looks  on 
Bulldog,  and  Speug,  and  Nestie,  and  the 
satellites  of  these  bright  particular  stars 
of  Muirtown  Seminary.  No  doubt 
Young  Barbarians  will  be  said  by  many 
critics  not  to  have  the  "strength"  or  "in- 
evitableness"  of  the  eternal  Stalky  cr  Co.. 
and  if  "inevitableness"  means  the  explo- 
ration of  the  slums  of  boy  nature  and  the 
placing  not  only  of  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders,  but  of  almost  sub-tropical 
viciousness — a  very  different  thing,  by 
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the  way,  from  sub-tropical  vice — into 
young  English  hearts,  Ian  Maclaren's 
book  will  not  stand  comparison  with  its 
predecessor  and  rival.  Nor  can  it  be 
claimed  for  him,  as  it  can  be  claimed  for 
Mr.  Kipling  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  is, 
in  the  sense  that  Dickens  was,  the  special 
correspondent  for  present-day  humanity. 
But  I  doubt  if  ever  what  Sydney  Smith 
termed  "the  simious  schoolboy  delight  of 
giving  pain  to  others" — tempered  and 
rendered  comparatively  innocuous  by  the 
public  opinion  which  is  always  to  be 
found  in  a  public  school,  at  least  of  the 
"day"  sort — was  ever  more  agreeably  or 
more  truthfully  exhibited  than  it  has  been 
in  the  hero-imps  of  Muirtown  Seminary, 
and  especially  in  that  prince  of  dunces, 
practical  jokers  and  strategists,  the  im- 
mortal Speug-  It  is  quite  certain  that 
even  Ian  Maclaren  has  never  given  a  bet- 
ter representation  of  dour  Scottish  stoi- 
cism and  pride  than  Dugald  MacKinnon, 
alias  Bulldog,  the  teacher  of  writing, 
arithmetic  and  mathematics  in  Muirtown, 
the  remorseless  martinet  who  loves  his 
cane  as  he  loves  the  young  Red  Indians 
he  has  disciplined  into  manliness  with  its 
help,  the  friend  of  the  fatherless,  and  the 
secret  cherisher  of  lower-animal  pets. 
He  is  as  good  a  satirist  as  the  cynic  of 
The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  but  never  bores 
you  with  hts  satire.  He  is  as  good 
a  stoic  as  Drumsheugh ;  and  then  he  is 
not  a  pathetic  failure,  but  a  successful  in- 
dividualist. He  leads  his  own  life, 
dominates  boys,  brother-masters,  parents 
and  magistrates  alike  by  sheer  force  of 
character,  retires  from  work  when  it  suits 
him,  declines  a  pension  because  he  neither 
wishes  nor  requires  it,  and  succumbs  only 
to  the  kindness  of  his  "laddies."  But 
why,  oh  why,  does  Ian  Maclaren  go  into 
the  pulpit  disguised  as  Dr.  Watson  and 
preach  a  little  Vanity  Fair  sermon  on  life 
in  general  at  the  close  of  Bulldog's? 
Why  does  he  represent  Bulldog  as  calling 
Nestie  to  him  and  pointing  to  a  "rough, 
weather-beaten  coaster"  dropping  down 
with  the  tide  ?  "Newer  and  swifter  ves- 
sels would  take  her  place  in  the  days  to 
come,  but  the  old  craft  had  done  her 
work  well  and  faithfully,  and  now  the 
cleanest  and  kindest  of  Scots  rivers  was 
carrying  her  gently  to  the  eternal  ocean." 
Thackeray  or — Diabolus!  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  Bulldog  did  was  to  take 
Nestie  by  the  ear,  tell  him  Sat  est  vixisse, 


and  ask  him  to  translate  the  sentence, 
which,  of  course,  that  spluttering  but  de- 
lightful little  incorrigible  ignominiously 
failed  to  do. 

But  there  are  characters  in  Young  Bar- 
barians quite  as  good  as  Speug,  and  inci- 
dents quite  as  happy  as  the  retirement  of 
Bulldog.  The  soldierly  Dune  Robertson, 
the  "useful"  (as  athletes  would  say)  Jock 
Howieson,  the  spirited  little  English  boy 
Nestie  protected  of  Speug  and  his  part- 
ner in  mischief,  and  the  "typical"  French 
Count  who,  exile  and  alien  though  he  is, 
dotes  on  his  "dogs,"  are  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  Ian  Maclaren  gallery.  The 
fight  between  Muirtown  Seminary  and 
the  rival  schools  is  told  with  great  vig- 
our; and  the  parting  of  the  gentle  little 
English  minister  with  his  son  and  life  is 
told  at  less  length,  but  with  greater  self- 
restraint  than  the  death  of  Dr.  Maclure. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ian  Maclaren  ex- 
hibits some  of  the  defects  of  his  virtues. 
One  gets  tired  of  Moossy  and  Mr.  Byles, 
the  two  "failures"  of  Muirtown  Semi- 
nary ;  and  Bailie  MacConachie,  the  Goli- 
ath of  the  town,  is  overdone,  and  his 
drunken  double  is  a  mere  caricature. 
There  is  a  touch  of  journalistic  theatrical- 
ity in  the  "exciting  finish"  of  the  "tri- 
umph of  the  seminary"  at  cricket,  and  in 
the  curing  of  Bulldog  by  giving  him  a 
sight  of  his  cane.  Dune  Robertson  was 
born  to  death  in  war,  but  not  Speug. 
That  young  rascal's  inventiveness  should 
have  found  scope  in  the  revolutionising 
of  an  old,  good-going,  sleepy  business 
concern.  When  all  this  is  allowed,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said,  and  said  with  the  cor- 
diality of  a  Scottish  hand-shake,  that  Ian 
Maclaren  has  produced  one  of  the  best, 
pleasantest  and  healthiest  books  of  the 
year ;  a  work,  too,  which  marks  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  author's  part  as  an  artist. 
Boys  will  revel  in  it,  and  "grown-ups" 
should  not  allow  its  cover  to  mislead 
them  into  the  belief  that  it  is  "merely  a 
Christmas  book." 

William  Wallace. 

IV. 

Alfred  Hodder's  "The  New  Ameri- 
cans."* 

The  novel  of  manners  is  most  impor- 
tant in  matter  and  manner  when  it  deals 
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with  the  theme  that  Mr.  Hodder  has 
chosen — the  difference  in  character  and 
expression  between  one  generation  and 
another;  for  then  it  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  that  restrict  the  study  of  a  special 
class  or  community  into  the  broad  field  of 
national  forces  and  development.  What 
the  new  Americans  represent,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  old  ones — those  of  yes- 
terday— is  of  much  more  importance 
than  they  themselves  or  their  affairs,  in- 
teresting as  these  may  be. 

The  Nezv  Americans  is  a  novel  of  man- 
ners in  this  more  significant  sense.  Natu- 
rally, therefore,  it  is  also  a  study  in  fem- 
ininism.  Thewomenof  to-day  differ  from 
those  of  yesterday  even  more  obviously 
than  the  men  of  to-day,  with  their  lack  of 
dogma  and  consequent  elasticity,  differ 
from  their  fathers.  Women  occupy  in 
this  book  a  space  in  proportion  to 
that  they  hold  in  the  public  eye  (the 
newspaper),  and  in  the  lives  of  the  men 
their  contemporaries.  They  are  shown 
as  we  know  them — as  some  of  us  know 
some  of  them — and  with  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  the  pictorial  or  "keepsake"  point 
of  view.  They  are  ambitious,  one  and 
all,  eager,  prehensile,  independent  even 
when  most  dependent,  and  above  all  bent 
to  the  uttermost,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, on  using  man  for  their  own 
purposes.  They  are  nearly  all  at  the  be- 
ginning "nice  girls" — that  is,  to  quote, 
princesses  without  principalities,  except 
as  some  man  will  give  them  his  to  mis- 
manage. And  they  expect — just  the 
earth,  no  more.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
feeling  of  the  men  of  the  story.  Their 
feeling  toward  contemporary  woman  is 
one  of  intellectual  irritation,  that  she 
should  expect  so  much  beyond  her  de- 
serts. They  see  the  "nice  girl"  making  it 
"a  point  of  honour  to  go  through  life 
quietly  demanding  everything  and  giving 
nothing;"  they  see  her  as  "a  prodigious 
egotist,  who  fancies  that  she  has  earned 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  if  she  reluctantly 
allows  herself  to  be  adored."  They  de- 
test the  idea  of  her,  they  have  a  catalogue 
of  bad  names  for  her — probably  because 
they  foresee  their  doom,  and  know  that 
soon  or  late  they  must  succumb  to  her. 

And  these  nice  girls  lie  and  cheat. 
Or,  let  us  say,  they  manoeuvre.  But  that 
is  because  they  are  so  tremendously 
eager,  so  positive,  because  they  want 
things  so  much,  so  much  more  than  the 


men  want  anything.  "I  have  never  known 
a  man  who  was  ambitious ;  I  have  never 
known  a  woman  who  was  not."  Then, 
woman's  ambition  granted,  how  is  she  to 
satisfy  it?  Through  man,  of  course. 
Man  is  "an  animal  with  a  special  instinct 
making  him  a  woman's  natural  prey;" 
he  is  "her  breakfast  muffin,  her  spring 
bonnet,  her  maid-of-all-work." 

Women  then  in  this  story  make  use  of 
men— up  to  a  certain  point.  Cecily  sends 
Howard  Lidcott  into  politics  because  he 
is  not  good  enough  for  her  in  private  life. 
Isabel  and  Nannie  get  Alan  Windet  mar- 
ried— Isabel,  who  loves  him,  helping  to 
marry  him  to  Nannie  in  order  to  keep  him 
away  from  Cecily,  whom  he  cares  for. 
Dora  Crispin,  a  soubrette,  is  Howard's 
mistress,  and  when  she  thinks  his  support 
is  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  her,  tries 
to  kill  him  in  Cecily's  presence.  Cecily 
then  marries  him,  and  attempts  to  man- 
age him  into  a  political  career.  Isabel, still 
bent  on  getting  and  keeping  Alan's  chief 
interest  for  herself,  tells  the  crippled 
Nannie  that  Alan  married  her  from  a 
scruple  of  conscience  and  without  love. 

And  the  result?  The  reward  of  all  this 
feminine  toil  and  trouble?  Failure  in 
every  case.  Isabel  completely  fails  with 
Alan.  Cecily  finds  her  instrument  break 
in  her  fingers.  Not  one  of  them  gets  any- 
thing she  wants.  And  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  the  men. 
The  fact  is,  that  instinct  which  makes 
man  woman's  natural  prey  is  counter- 
acted by  a  certain  rigidity,  stolidity, 
which  manifests  itself  when  least  ex- 
pected. Man  is  weak  as  water  in  wom- 
an's hands,  but  he  has  a  trick  of  crystal- 
lising suddenly.  The  best  laid  schemes 
of  women  gang  oft  aglcy  because  of  this 
unforeseen  resistance.  It  is  sometimes  a 
manifestation  of  the  ideal  of  honour 
which  is  one  link  between  the  old  genera- 
tionof  menandthenew.  In  its  private  and 
personal  phase  this  ideal  is  stringent  as 
ever,  as  Alan  Widet  and  Urrey  show  us ; 
in  its  public  phase  it  is  capable  of  an  elas- 
ticity incomprehensible  to  Alan's  father; 
permitting,  for  example,  yellow  journal- 
ism to  be  used  as  a  means  to  a  political 
end.  "Ideas  existed  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, not  to  inspire  imbecilities  of  Quixot- 
ism ;  ideals  existed  not  as  goals  to  be 
attained,  but,  like  points  of  the  compass, 
to  enable  a  man  to  lay  a  course  definitely ; 
and  men  and  women  existed  to  be  manip- 
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ulated."  These  are  Alan  Windet's 
opinions.  But  Alan,  under  the  spur  of 
his  ideal  of  private  honour,  is  capable  of 
an  imbecility  of  Quixotism — marrying  a 
girl  in  whom  he  is  not  interested  simply 
because  the  idea  had  been  conveyed  to 
him  that  he  had  led  the  girl  to  expect  him 
to  offer  himself.  He  is  capable  also  of 
perfect  loyalty  and  of  superhuman  polite- 
ness to  her  afterward. 

Cecily,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
have  had  an  ideal  of  public  honour,  since 
her  husband's  manifest  disinclination  to 
follow  the  straight  line  in  politics  she  has 
marked  out  for  him  separates  her  from 
him.  But  Cecily  deceived  her  papa.  In 
fact,  each  one  of  the  women  of  the  story 
is  more  disingenuous  than  the  other,  and 
there  is  among  them  a  yery  scanty  allow- 
ance of  private  honour— judged,  at  least, 
by  the  masculine  standard—hardly 
enough,  indeed,  to  go  round.  As  for  Isa- 
bel, who  started  out  in  quite  a  gallant, 
slashing  manner  to  manage  Alan's  des- 
tiny for  him,  she  schemes  like  a  man  and 
lies  like  a  woman,  too — and  all  in  vain. 
And  Cecily's  one  example  of  high-mind- 
edness  brings  on  the  catastrophe :  a 
friendship  grows  up  between  her  and 
Alan,  Alan  in  consequence  withdraws 
his  political  support  from  Howard,  and 
Howard  kills  him. 

And,  by  the  way,  when  the  book  ends 
there  is  not  a  single  real  marriage  in  it ; 
moreover,  no  children  have  been  born. 
In  a  way  this  is  typical  of  our  very  ad- 
vanced generation;  but  it  suggests  mel- 
ancholy reflections  as  to  the  chances  of 
the  next  generation  for  writing  books 
about  us. 

Neith  Boyce. 


Basil    King's    "Let    Not    Man    Put 
Asunder."* 

An  author  who  attempts  to  handle  the 
divorce  question  in  one  short  novel  is 
indeed  audacious.  But  Mr.  King  has 
plunged  bravely  into  the  subject,  and  he 
has  come  out  of  it  much  better  than  might 
be  expected.  "What  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  no  man  put  asunder"  has 
served  as  text  for  many  a  sermon.    There 


is  no  sermon  here,  however.  Mr.  King 
works  out  his  problem  in  a  somewhat 
novel  fashion.  In  the  first  place,  every- 
body in  the  book  gets  married,  then 
everybody  gets  divorced,  then  nearly 
everybody  gets  married  again.  But  this 
does  not  work  at  all.  The  first  husbands 
and  the  first  wives  crave  each  other.  They 
see  the  wickedness  and  the  shame  of  it, 
and  they  see  for  themselves  that  the  law 
cannot  successfully  divorce  that  which 
has  been  as  one  flesh.  Take,  for  instance, 
Dick  Lechmere,  who  puts  away  the  wife 
whom  he  loves  because  she  sins  against 
him.  The  years  drag  on,  and  he  becomes 
a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Even  the  sin  cannot  kill  the  love.  It  is  still 
there,  and  Felicia  is  still  his  wife.  When 
most  lonely  and  miserable,  Dick  runs 
across  Petrina  Vassall,  who  has  divorced 
her  husband,  Dick's  old  friend,  for  a 
mere  selfish  whim.  She,  too,  is  lonely  and 
miserable.  They  imagine  that,  under- 
standing each  other's  past,  they  can 
mould  the  future  to  suit  themselves.  They 
marry.  Then  begin  months  of  awaken- 
ing for  Petrina  as  she  realises  that  she 
loves  Harry  Vassall,  has  always  loved 
him,  in  fact.  She  is  his  wife — no  one's 
else.  Then  what  is  she  to  Dick?  She  has 
entangled  herself  in  a  horrible  web  from 
which  there  seems  no  escape.  While  her 
mind  is  filled  with  thoughts  of  Harry  she 
discovers  Dick  kissing  the  miniature  of 
his  first  wife.  And  thus  it  goes  on. 
One  stormy  night  Felicia,  weak  and 
ill  and  poor,  comes  to  the  door  and 
begs  admittance.  Petrina's  first  impulse 
is  to  drive  her  away  and  keep  her  from 
Dick,  but  her  better  instincts  prevail  and 
she  drags  her  in.  Felicia  dies  in  the  arms 
of  Dick,  who  forthwith  kills  himself. 
Here  is  a  touch  of  melodrama. 

Then,  too,  there  is  Lady  de  Bohun, 
who  divorces  her  husband  for  a  caprice. 
She  has  children  grown,  and  the  compli- 
cation is  much  more  serious.  In  talking 
over  the  matter  with  Petrina,  she  says: 
"A  woman  should  be  either  single,  mar- 
ried, or  a  widow.  To  be  divorced  is  noth- 
ing at  all.  For  a  free  woman  with  a  hus- 
band, or  a  free  man  with  a  wife,  there  is 
no  place.  Society  isn't  organised  to  re- 
ceive them."  Lady  de  Bohun  finds  out 
many  other  things  when  it  is  too  late,  and 
when  Sir  Humphrey  marries  a  young 
friend  of  hers,  life  is  never  quite  the  same 
again. 
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All  these  strange  elements  are  cleverly 
blended  together.  Mr.  King  evidently 
knows  Boston  pretty  thoroughly,  and  in 
that  town  many  of  the  scenes  are  laid. 
Harry  Vassal!,  the  New  England  Puri- 
tan, and  Petri na,  the  New  England 
Pagan,  are. excellent  character  sketches. 
The  dialogue  is  very  bright  at  times,  and 


the  book  is  undeniably  readable.  Petrina 
literally  wallows  in  modern  thinking  and 
Bohemian  living,  and  yet  at  the  last  she 
comes  back  tremblingly  to  the  man  who 
represents  that  which  is  clean  and  whole- 
some and  well  worth  while. 

F.  M.  Mandez-ille. 


LONDON'S  HA'PENNY  COMICS 


The  lower-class  Briton  takes  his 
humour  as  sadly  as  all  other  forms  of 
pleasure.  His  wit,  like  his  love,  is  grim 
and  deliberate.  There  are  few  Noncon- 
formists to  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis of  the  Joke.  The  same  "funny" 
situation,  hall-marked  and  stereotyped, 
whether  it  be  the  slap-stick  of  the  music- 
hall  stage  or  an  orange-peel  disaster  in 
his  comic  paper,  will  always  provoke  a 
dutiful  snigger.  Unless  some  jest  is 
stolen  from  a  foreign  periodical,  you  will 
find  scarcely  any  variation  from  one  week 
to  another  in  any  of  the  lower-class 
humorous  weeklies. 

I  speak,  be  it  understood,  particularly 
of  the  lower  classes.  A  comparison  of 
British  and  American  wit  upon  higher 
planes  might  not  redound  indubitably  to 
the  credit  of  our  own  humorists.  We  are 
too  bored  by  the  ubiquitous  tramp  with 
his  tomato  can,  the  coloured  poacher  of 
chicken-coops,  the  Hebrew  clothier  and 
the  Irish  hod-carrier  with  his  goat,  to  in-, 
dulge  in  much  patronising  comment  upon 
the  jokes  in  Punch.  We  are  newly  af- 
flicted with  a  recrudescence  of  the  "ca- 
tastrophe" form  of  wit  in  the  Katzen- 


jammer  Kids  of  the  yellow  supplements 
to  the  Sunday  papers,  and  that  perversion 
has  all  but  spoiled  for  us  the  old  delight 
in  their  prototypes,  "Max  und  Moritz." 
We  have  created  our  own  lower-class 
humour,  and  fed  it  upon  pictures  where 
the  somersault  is  represented  by  dotted 
whirls,  and  visible  stars  proceeding  from 
a  cracked  head  gives  artistic  verisimili- 
tude to  an  otherwise  bald  and  unconvinc- 
ing narrative.  And,  may  Heaven  forgive 
him,  even  Gus  Dirks  himself,  the  Moses 
who  might  have  led  the  comic  drawing 
into  the  clean,  fresh  domain  of  fancy,  has 
succumbed  to  the  demand  for  a  cataclys- 
mic denouement. 

This  inevitable  mishap  is  the  sine  qufi 
non  of  the  British  "Ha'penny  Comic," 
usually  exploited  in  a  "series"  describing 
in  successive  pictures  the  discomfiture  of 
a  grotesque  hero.  Week  by  week  one 
may,  if  one  can,  follow  the  career  of  Ally 
Sloper  or  any  one  of  his  numberless  imi- 
tators through  his  wit-stupid  misadven- 
tures. 

Upon  the  order  list  of  Toler  Broth- 
ers, who  supply  the  newspaper  shops,  one 
finds  over  a  dozen  "Ha'penny  Comics" 
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published  weekly  in  London.  Fathering 
these  broods  of  humorous  papers  are 
several  syndicates,  each  of  which  sends 
out  from  two  to  five  "comics,"  one  hardly 
distinguishable  from  another  in  shape, 
size,  price  or  quality.  The  Harmsworth 
Brothers,  for  instance,  publish  Chips, 
Comic  Cuts,  the  Comic  Home  Journal 
and  the  Funny  Wonder.  The  heroes  of 
their  "adventure  series"  are: 

"Chokee  Bill  and  the  Area  Sneaker," 

"Weary  Willie  and  Tired  Tim,"  and 
other  unmentionables. 

These  sheets  affect  pink  paper,  and  run 
"bloods"  of  the  most  sanguinary  charac- 
ter. A  "blood,"  like  a  "series,"  is  a  tech- 
nical term  in  the  trade.  A  blood  is  the 
first  cousin  to  the  American  half-dime 
novel,  a  lurid,  melodramatic  romance. 

The  Trapps-Holmes  syndicate  own  and 
issue  the  World's  Comic,  the  Coloured 
Comic,  Larks  and  Funny  Cuts.  Here  we 
find  the  caricatures  and  exploits  of 

"Frog-Faced  Ferdinand  and  Wooly- 
Whiskered  Watts," 

"Bat  Eared  Bill  and  Mooching  Mike," 

"The  Three  Beery  Bounders,  Fat  Fe- 
lix, Nosey  and  Fly  Flipper,"  etc.,  etc. 


The  Pearson  Brothers  are  responsible 
for  Dan  Leno's  Comic  and  the  Big 
Budget,  the  latter  consisting  of  four  pa- 
pers in  one,  with  its  comic,  adventure, 
blood  and  editorial  departments  complete. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  are  too  un- 
speakably vulgar  for  reproduction,  but 
my  diatribe  would  not  be  credible  did  I 
not  quote  from  the  texts,  and  submit  in 
proof  a  few  of  the  "cuts"  that  delight  the 
cockney  coster  and  giggling  housemaid. 
Under  each  drawing  in  the  series  is  a 
slangy  explanation  of  these  wretched  at- 
tempts at  fun,  as  stupid  as  they  are 
coarse.  Such  are  the  purlieus  of  British 
literature. 

I  have  exhausted  my  adjectives  in  this 
presentment,  and  if  any  one  desires  to  in- 
vestigate further,  the  illustrations  I  an- 
nex must  speak  for  themselves.  To  an 
American,  the  only  amusement  the  "Ha'- 
penny Comics"  can  afford  is  that  gained 
from  a  view  of  the  inside  workings  of 
the  editorial  offices.  It  is  not,  however, 
often  so  amusing  for  the  impecunious 
artist,  for  he  is  dependent  upon  the  ca- 
price of  the  editor,  and  even  if  a  sketch 
is  accepted,  he  must  often  wait  weeks 
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before  it  is  paid  for,  if,  indeed,  he  ever 
receives  the  paltry  sum  that  is  due  him. 

A  majority  of  the  editors  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  boys  of  eighteen  who  have 
been  trained  to  stand  warming  their  coat- 
tails  at  the  fire  and  say  pompously,  "No, 
Mr.  Joker,  your  work  is  hardly  up  to  our 
standard ;  you'd  better  try  it  again.  I'll 
be  glad  to  look  at  any  drawings  you  bring 
in  any  time,  you  know !"  Often  the  ed- 
itor drives  a  hard  bargain  at  wholesale, 
and  I  have  known  of  one  who  bought 
forty  pen-and-ink  drawings  for  a  pound, 
cash  down.  A  few  fortunate  artists, 
friends  of  those  in  authority,  get  steady 
employment,  doing  four  series  regularly 
each  Wednesday  night,  and  living  riot- 
ously upon  the  proceeds  for  the  rest  of 
the  week.  One  syndicate  has  an  organ- 
ised staff  and  pays  two  pounds  a  week, 
their  slaves  grinding  out  "comics"  from 
9  till  6  every  day,  jokes  provided. 

Monday  morning  at  the  office  of  the 
Big  Budget  discovers  a  row  of  art- 
ists lined  up  in  front  of  the  counter  of  the 
cashier's  office.  It  is  pay  day,  and  each 
contributor,  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
paper,  takes  his  place  in  the  queue  and 


points  out  his  drawing  on  the  broadside, 
is  paid  his  eighteen  pence  per  sketch, 
signs  his  receipt,  and  gives  place  to  the 
next  in  the  row.  If  the  pay  is  somewhat 
small,  here  at  least  it  is  sure  and  prompt ; 
at  other  offices  he  may  have  to  come  and 
go  for  weeks,  implore,  threaten,  and  even 
run  the  risk  of  personal  violence,  before 
he  collects  his  half-crown. 

There  are  many  such  struggling  Bo- 
hemians in  London,  happy-go-lucky  prod- 
igals, now  with  gold  in  their  pockets  and 
silk  hats  on  their  heads,  then  chewing 
their  pencils  in  their  "bed-sitting-room, 
back,"  waiting  for  some  ignoble  inspira- 
tion. Some  draw  fashion-plates  for  the 
ladies'  weeklies  and  are  visited  by  stylish, 
but  headless  women,  gowned  in  the  latest 
mode.  Some  sell  their  drawings  through 
the  agency  of  a  pretty  girl,  who  "has  a 
way"  with  the  susceptible  editors. 

But  the  most  interesting  clan  of  all  to 
me  was  a  trio  of  artists  with  whom  I  be- 
came fast  friends  in  Chelsea.  They  had 
all  studied  art  in  Paris,  and  had  trans- 
planted their  Bohemia  from  the  Quartier 
Latin  to  the  Old  Queen's  Road.  They 
painted  when  they  could  spare  the  time. 
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but  their  :-cnt  was  paid,  when  it  was  paid, 
by  comic  "cuts."  The  firm  name  was  Eti- 
enne  St.  Michel  Du  Prix,  and  no 
matter  which  one  was  responsible  for 
joke  or  rendition,  that  glorious  pseu- 
donym adorned  the  lower  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  drawing.  The  boldest  of  the 
three  made  periodical  trips  to  the  city  to 
dispose  of  the  work  and  to  bully  editors 
into  acceptance  and  payment.  I  dropped 
in  on  them  one  night  at  seven,  and  found 
them  rather  dubious. 

"Come  out  to  dinner  at  Mac's  1"  I 
said. 

"No,  thanks;  we're  not  going  to  dine 
to-night  I" 

"Why  not  ?"  I  inquired,  as  I  helped  my- 
self thoughtlessly  to  one  of  the  three  bis- 
cuits on  the  mantel.  They  regarded  me 
wistfully. 

"Oh,  we're  not  eating  dinners,"  said 
one  Du  Prix,  and  he  went  to  the  window 
and  gszqfl  out  as  anxiously  as  Sister 
Anne  on  the  tower  of  Bluebeard's  castle. 
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"What  time  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  fingering  an 
empty  pocket.  There  was,  at  least,  noth- 
ing there  but  a  pawn  ticket. 

"Mont  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time," 
said  the  other  Du  Prix,  taking  one  of  the 
two  remaining  biscuits. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  whistle  below. 
The  two  Du  Prix  almost  fell  out  of  the 
window.  Some  one  came  up,  three  stairs 
at  a  time.  It  was  Mont,  alias  Du  Prix, 
3d.  He  waved  a  bit  of  orange-coloured 
paper  over  his  head,  but  his  coat  was  a 
sight  for  a  seamstress. 

"I  got  it !"  he  cried.  "I  had  an  hour's 
beef  with  the  editor  of  the  Joker,  and  he 
promised  to  run  the  drawings  next  week. 
I  told  him  they  had  already  appeared. 
He  said  the  cashier  was  out.  I  said  I'd 
wait  till  he  came  back.  Then  he  tried  to 
put  me  out,*and  we  broke  two  chairs  and 
tipped  over  a  table  in  the  scrimmage. 
Then  I  sat  down  and  waited  four  hours. 
Then,  let's  see — three  of  'em  and  the 
office-boy  rushed  me.    I  caught  hold  of 
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the  lintels  of  the  door  and  laughed  at 
them.  Finally  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
out  a  cheque  for  seven-and-six.  I  told 
him  the  hill  was  fifteen  bob.  He  swore, 
and  I  sat  down  again.  Then  he  wrote 
another  cheque,  and  I  left  with  all  of  my 
coat  I  could  find,  and  I  put  my  shoulder 
through  a  window  on  the  way,  to  even 
things  up.  Let's  come  up  to  the  'Six 
Bells'  and  cash  it.    I'm  hungry." 

"So  am  I !"  confessed  the  other  Du 
Prix.    They  had  eaten  nothing  but  "Petit 


Beurres"  all  day!  Then  we  all  proceeded 
gloriously  up  Cheyne  Walk  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "Six  Bells." 

This  is  a  true  story,  but  I  must  not  tell 
you  the  names,  for  two  of  the  Du  Prix 
have  since  become  famous.  One  attained 
distinction  as  a  field  artist-in.  South  Af- 
rica; the  other  became  the  "Latest  Lit- 
erary Success."  But  I  believe  poor  old 
Mont  is  still  holding  up  the  Big  Budget! 

Gelett  Burgess. 


THE  HOLY  PLACE 

At  silver  of  grey  leaves ;  at  look  of  lace 
About  a  woman's  throat ;  at  little  feet. 
Curled  close  in  hand  that  clings ;  at  stir  of  sweet 

Old  gardens ;  at  the  flow  and  dip  and  grace 

Of  sweeping  fabric ;  at  the  phantom  race 
Of  shadow  ripples  in  the  tides  of  wheat, 
Where  great,  still  spirits  murmur  as  they  meet — 

Souls  see  their  God  as  in  a  holy  place. 


What  of  the  wrinkled  face,  the  poor,  coarse  hand, 

Dead  leaves  and  ruined  walls,  and  fields  that  stand, 
Rattling  stark  husks  ?    Of  little  feet  that  stray 
From  clinging  hands,  and  never  find  the  way? 

He  knows  no  holy  place  for  whom  the  clod 

Stands  not  an  altar  to  the  living  God. 

Zona  Gale. 


WARWICK   OF  THE   KNOBS 

A  Story  of  Stringtown   County 
BY  JOHN  URI  LLOYD 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


SEE    THET    I  U    HOME    i 


As  pass  the  days  in  the  country,  this  high- 
land country  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  where  conditions  exist  that  are  to  be 
found  in  no  other  part  of  America,  for  two 
months  did  the  days  come  and  go  during  the 
periods  following  the  incidents  recently  re- 
lated. In  his  home,  Warwick,  the  lonely  old 
man  of  the  Knobs,  read  his  Bible  as  faithfully 
as  he  had  done  before  his  afflictions  began,  but, 
as  usual,  the  larger  share  of  each  day  was  de- 
voted to  labour  in  the  field.  A  solitary  figure 
he  now  toiled,  where  a  short  time  previously, 
as  years  are  numbered,  three  boys  had  been  his 
company,  but  one  only  was  now  living,  if,  in- 
deed, he  yet  lived,  for  no  word  came  from 
Joshua,  the  absent  youth. 

When  services  were  to  be  held  in  the  island 
church,  and  only  then,  did  Warwick  leave 
home.  He  recreated  only  when  sleep  closed 
his  eyes  at  night,  unless  the  singing  of  a 
psalm  or  the  morning,  noon  and  evening 
prayer,  or  the  study  of  the  Word,  might 
be  called  recreation.  Never  did  the  sun 
rise  before  this  man  kneeled  beside  his  bed  and 
offered  his  praises  to  God  for  His  great  good- 
ness to  man ;  never  did  a  morsel  of  food  pass 
his  lips  before  thanks  had  been  given  the 
Giver  of  all  blessings  for  His  bountiful  love 
and  His  no  less  just  judgments  on  elected  man, 
a  sinner.  And  so,  as  has  been  said,  passed  the 
sixty  days  succeeding  the  departure  of  Joshua 
for  the  North.  If  Warwick  thought  at  all  of 
the  lost  son,  he  made  no  expression  of  the 
fact;  if  he  were  in  the  least  concerned  as  to 
what  the  future  might  have  in  store  for  him- 
self and  others,  he  gave  no  external  indication 
of  the  same,  unless  it  might  have  been  once 
when,  the  sixtieth  day  after  Joshua  left  home, 
he  laid  his  Bible  carefully  on  the  table  and 
stepped  to  the  fireplace,  over  the  mantel  of 
which  was  suspended  the  great  bear  gun  that, 
long  since  changed  from  flint  to  percussion, 
was  an  heirloom  from  the  past  Taking  down 
the  gun,  he  carefully .  inspected  its  various 
parts,  wiped  and  cleaned  the  barrel,  which  had 
been  so  well  oiled  as  to  be  free  from  rust. 


removed  the  lock  and  oiled  its  various  parts 
and  finally  examined  the  percussion  tube  to 
make  sure  it  was  open.  When  assured  of  its 
condition,  he  returned  the  gun  to  its  place. 

The  redbud  tree  and  the  dogwood  in  the 
thickets  had  commingled  their  contrasting 
bloom  when  Joshua  left;  since  that  day  young 
squirrels  were  more  than  half  grown;  robins 
had  nested  and  reared  their  young;  the  woods 
were  in  mature  leaf;  blue  grass  was  rank  in 
the  fence  corners;  planting  time  had  passed 
and  the  day  of  thunder  showers  was  again 
upon  the  land.  A  year  and  more  had  passed 
since  the  reader  met  Warwick  for  the  first 
time,  and  this,  the  anniversary  of  our  introduc- 
tion, we  find  Warwick  again  in  that  same  room 
reading  his  Bible.  But  instead  of  the  artless, 
bright  daughter  then  by  his  side,  she  who  is 
now  one  year  older,  but  one  year,  sat  alone  in 
the  farthermost  corner  of  the  room. 

This  morning  Warwick  had  not  even  started 
for  the  tobacco  field,  as  was  his  custom.  In- 
stead, after  breakfast  was  over,  he  had  taken 
his  Bible  and  with  hymn-book  by  his  side  had 
alternately  studied  the  Word  and  sang  frag- 
ments of  hymns,  which,  however,  were  so  fa- 
miliar as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
refer  to  the  printed  pages.  Deep  was  the  un- 
cultivated voice  of  this  man,  rich  in  tone,  full 
in  volume;  when  Warwick  sang,  the  Knobs 
about  caught  the  echoes.  He  had  just  con- 
cluded a  chapter  of  the  Sacred  Word,  and  then 
had  raised  his  voice  in  the  well-worn  favour- 
ite: 

'"Tis  religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  livtL 
Tis  religion  must  supply 
aohd  comfort  when  we  die." 

At  this  point  a  familiar  form  appeared  in 
the  open  door.    It  was  Joshua. 

The  father  made  no  movement  other  than  a 
sign  of  recognition.  He  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  volume  and  then  returned  them  to  the 
page;  intent  was  he  on  the  lessons  in  the  chap- 
ter. The  daughter,  with  a  joyous  exclamation 
that  came  unbidden  to  her  lips,  for  in  the  sur- 
prise she  momentarily  forgot  herself,  sprang 
up.  Then,  as  a  flood  of  bitter  emotions 
crushed  upon  her,  the  joyful  cry  changed  to  a 
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wail  and  she  sank  upon  her  knees  beside  the 

With  a  glance  at  his  father,  Joshua  turned 
to  his  sister.  The  overgrown  youth,  in  two 
short  months  had  lost  the  stoop  in  his  shoul- 
ders, and  now  stood  fully  an  inch  taller  than 
when  he  left ;  seemingly  he  had  changed  from 
rustic  clown  to  self-reltant'man.  Raising  his 
sister  in  his  arms,  he  pressed  her  to  his  breast 
Not  more  tender  could  have  been  the  mother 
of  that  unfortunate  daughter  than  was  big- 
hearted  Joshua,  as  he  gently  stroked  her  hair 
and  held  her  caressingly  thus  for  a  time,  and 
next,  with  a  clean,  new  handkerchief,  as  she 
raised  her  face  from  his  shoulder,  wiped  the 
tear  drops.  And  when  at  last  she  stood  alone 
before  him,  strengthened  by  the  kindly  words 
and  the  hearty  embrace,  he  stooped  over  and 
gaied  intently  on  the  sleeping  babe  and 
touched  its  little  cheek  with  the  tip  of  his 
rough  finger. 

Then  he  turned  again  to  where  sat  his  father, 
and,  standing  before  the  austere  man  of  God, 
no  longer  speaking  as  might  a  boy  to  a  parent 
whom  he  feared,  Joshua  said : 

"Pap,  can't  yo'  see  thet  I'm  home  ag'in?" 

CHAPTER  XXIV, 


Then  it  was  that  Warwick  laid  down  his 
book  and  arose.  Grasping  the  hand  of  Joshua, 
he  gave  it  one  of  his  relentless  squeezes,  such 
as  made  most  men  wince,  be  they  ever  so 
strong.  Not  so  Joshua,  he  whose  hand  had 
been  cast  in  the  Warwick  mould,  and  whose 
grasp  had  been  seasoned  and  strengthened  by 
a  life  of  toil  in  the  tobacco  field  in  summer  and 
by  the  axe  in  winter.  Palm  met  palm  and 
coarse  fingers  closed  about  fingers  not  less 
coarse.  The  youth  whose  touch  had  just  been 
so  tender  with  his  sister  became  now  as  ag- 
gressive and  relentless  as  that  of  a  traditional 
Warwick  should  be ;  he  gazed  into  the  eye  of 
the  father  and  gave  back  to  him  the  grasp  of  a 
kinsman,  gave  it  back  with  interest;  for  the 
first  time  did  the  man  before  him  experience 
the  sense  of  pain  in  a  handclasp;  for  the  first 
time  did  Warwick  writhe.  Warwick  had  met 
Warwick,  and  the  touch  of  youth  had  pre- 
vailed. If  Joshua  had  intended  this  to  be  a 
test  of  strength,  well  bad  he  shown  his  prow- 

"Pap,"  said  he,  as  he  dropped  the  benumbed 
hand  of  his  father,  "can't  yo'  see  thet  I'm  home 
ag'in?" 

"And  feel  it,  too,  Joshua,  my  son. 


With  these  words  the  minister  reseated  him- 
self and  pointed  to  an  empty  chair.  But  Joshua 
remained  standing. 

"Be  seated,  my  son." 

"Pap,  I've  been  a  fool  and  yo've  been  a  fool. 
We're  all  fools,  we  ov  the  South  thefs  left 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  son?" 

"Pap,  ef  yo'd  done  before  the  war  what 
I've  done  sence,  thar  wouldn't  hev  been  two 

dead  Warwick  boys  and  a "    He  looked  at 

his  sister,  but  said  no  more. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Joshua?" 

"I  mean  thet  I've  travelled,  pap,  and  I've 
travelled  with  my  eyes  open,  too.  I  don't 
blame  yo'  fer  not  havin'  travelled.  Yo're  liv- 
in'  a  thousand  years  behind  the  times,  and 
don't  know  et.  I  blames  the  men  we  Southern- 
ers trusted,  who  did  travel,  and  who  came 
back  and  told  us  people  who  live  in  these  hills, 
and  others  who  live  in  the  Southern  swamps 
and  the  pine  woods  and  the  cotton  fields  and 
sugar  plantations  brother  said  covers  the 
South— I  blames  'em,  I  say,  fer  tellin'  us  we 
can  whip  the  Yankees.  Them's  the  fellers  I 
blames,  pap,  fer  gettin'  us  inter  this  devilish 

"Never  mind  the  Yankees,  Joshua.  You  did 
not  go  up  North  to  look  at  Yankees." 

"Pap,  we're  raw  material  yet  Ef  them 
Yankees  had  our  Gunpowder  and  Big  Bone 
hills  they'd  sink  wells  to  the  bottom  ov  'em  to 
see  what's  down  at  their  roots.  Ef  they  had 
our  Big  Bone  mire,  they'd  dig  the  muck  over 
and  sell  a  million  dollars'  worth  ov  ivory  and 
mammoth  bones  fer  colleges  out  ov  thet 
swamp.  Ef  they  bad  these  poplar  timbers  and 
these  walnut  knots  and  trees,  they'd  build  pop- 
lar furniture  and  skin  et  with  slices  ov  walnut 
knots  and  make  a  hunderd  fortunes.  But  we 
cuts  these  fine  trees  down  and  deadens  these 
woods  and  burns  'em  up  an'  scrapes  the  yaller 
dirt  fer  a  crop  ov  terhacker,  and  in  two  years, 
when  the  soil  washes  down  to  the  creek,  we 
makes  another  deadenin'.  We  works  all  win- 
ter to  clear  a  bit  of  ground  to  raise  terbackcr 
on  the  next  summer,  and  in  two  years  we  hev 
to  chop  another  patch  out  ov  the  woods.  We 
acts  like  we  did  when  the  Indians  war  here, 
pap." 

"Never  mind  how  we  act,  Joshua.  I  say 
that  you  had  an  errand  North.  Tell  me  the  re- 
sult'* 

"Pap,  I  went  North  fer  one  thing,  an*  I 
found  another.  Yo'  don't  know  within'  about 
the  North." 

"Tell  me  about  what  you  went  North  to  do." 

"Pap,  thet  country's  bigger 'n  what  I  thought 
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the  world  is.  I  rode  and  rode  till  the  ocean 
stopped  me,  and  all  along  the  sides  ov  the 
track  one  town  after  another  squatted.  The; 
war  es  thick  es  bees  on  a  black  sugar  tree; 
there  warn't  no  countin'  the  towns,  and  at  the 
end  ov  the  trip,  whar  I  run  ag'in  the  ocean, 
ships  stood  in  dozens  and  hunderds.  Then  I 
rode  and  rode  ag'in,  on  one  side  the  ocean  and 
on  tother  side  the  land,  and,  Lord,  pap,  the 
houses,  the  towns,  the  ships  I've  seen.  There 
warn't  no  end  to  'em.  Then  I  turned  ag'in  and 
rode  and  rode,  and  looked  and  looked  and  got 
tired  ov  et  all.  fer  wharever  I  went  the  towns 
spun  along,  and  wharever  we  plumped  ag'in 
the  ocean  the  ships  stood  like  wild  ducks  on  a 
pond.  Pap"— Joshua  pointed  to  the  Bible — 
"thet  book  ov  yourn  is  up  in  some  ways,  but 
when  et  comes  to  tellin'  "bout  what's  goin'  on 
in  the  world  now,  et's  a  mighty  long  way  be- 
hind the  times." 

"Joshua,  tell  me  of  your  trip." 

"Thet's  what  I'm  doin',  pap.  Every  town  I 
went  through  is  full  ov  Yankee  soldiers,  and 
every  soldier  has  his  nose  p'inted  toward  the 
South.  Thar's  oodlins  of  'em,  pap.  And 
every  house  has  other  men  gittin'  ready  to  be 
soldiers,  when  them  who  are  wearing  the  blue 
are  gone,  and  behind  them  are  a  crop  ov  boys 
growing  up  to  be  soldiers  by  the  time  these  last 
are  gone.  Every  ship  thet  comes  from  out  thet 
ocean  brings  a  load  ov  Dutch  and  Irish,  who 
git  into  the  war,  one  way  er  'nuther,  by  the 
time  they  touch  the  shore.  We're  fightin'  all 
the  world,  I  tell  yo',  pap." 

"But  to  your  own  business  North,  Joshua. 
I  care  nothing  for  this." 

"And  then  I  travelled  West,  pap,  and  rode 
through  miles  and  miles  ov  land  that  God 
Almighty  cleared,  land  whar  corn  grows  fer 
the  asktn'  ov  et.  No  trees  to  cut  down,  no 
sidehills  to  wash  into  the  creek,  no  bottom  to 
the  soil,  no  stones,  no  bones,  no  nuthin'  to 
break  a  plough  er  dull  an  axe.  Everywhar  corn 
and  wheat  grows  like  weeds,  oodlins  ov  acres 
ov  corn  and  wheat,  'nough  to  feed  them  sol- 
diers till  their  grandchildern  what  ain't  cut 
their  teeth  yit  grows  up  to  fight  Pap,  what  I 
wants  to  know  is  why  our  people  who  trav- 
elled North  before  the  war  didn't  tell  us  these 
things.  We  kin  all  be  killed  and  leave  a  Yan- 
kee army  bigger'n  ours  war  at  first  Why 
didn't  our  men  who  travelled  give  us  a  fair 
show  by  tellin'  us  we  war  fightin'  them 
slathers  ov  men  in  the  North  and  all  Europe 
besides  and  the  Almighty  with  His  corn  fields 
and  oceans  and  the  Dutch  and  Irish  thrown  in. 
I  tell  yo',  pap,  yo'  might  es  well  try  to  dam 
Gunpowder  Creek  with  an  armload  of  straw  es 


to  keep  back  thet  army  by  fightin'  'em  with  the 
men  we  kin  raise  in  our  woods  and  fields.  The 
whole  world  can't  whip  them  people." 

That  Warwick  was  becoming  impatient  at 
Joshua's  evasive  and  provoking  replies  was  in- 
dicated by  bis  tone  as  he  endeavoured  to  press 
his  son  into  relating  his  personal  experiences 
with  the  Rock-hunter,  but  Joshua  seemed 
equally  determined  to  escape,  or  at  least  delay 
the  issue. 

"I  tell  you  that  these  things  do  not  concern 
me.  You  started  North  not  to  study  corn  and 
wheat  and  ships  and  oceans — " 

"And  then  the  factories,  pap,"  interrupted 
Joshua.  "I  walked  and  walked  in  one  city  and 
then  in  another  and  another  whar  the.  mills 
war  built  up  ag'inst  the  sky  and  hadn't  no  bot- 
tom ner  no  end  to  'em.  Girls  and  boys  and 
women  war  in  them  mills,  makin'  shoes  by  the 
carload  and  blue  garments  by  the  shipful. 
Hunderds  of  mills,  some  ov  'em  with  a  dozen 
chimblys,  each  chirably  bigger'n  a  yaller  pop- 
lar-tree, and  some  ov  mem  mills  with  trains  ov 
cars  running  clear  through  'em.  In  they  go  at 
one  end  loaded  with  logs  and  iron,  and  out  they 
come  at  tother  end  loaded  with  guns.  I  saw 
'em  run  barrels  ov  flour  into  one  side  ov  some 
ov  them  mills,  and  boxes  ov  crackers  war 
dumped  out  ov  tother  side;  droves  ov  hogs 
walk  into  the  back  door  ov  them  slaughter 
houses,  and  yellow  hams  and  cured  side  meat 
are  carted  out  the  front  The  hogs  and  flour 
jest  turn  to  meat  and  bread  while  they  pass 
along;  the  shoes  and  uniforms  and  guns  and 
sech  jest  tumble  out  by  the  trainfnl ;  and  men 
fer  soldiers  jest  spring  up  everywhar  like 
grasshoppers.  I  say,  pap,  what's  the  use  ov  us 
tryin*  to  fight  sech  people?" 

"The  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,"  said  Warwick,  turning  now  to 
his  refuge,  the  Scriptures. 

"Pap" — and  Joshua  pointed  to  the  Book — 
"them  people  North  don't  take  no  stock  in  thet 
Book.  I  didn't  see  no  man  with  a  Bible  in  his 
hand  sence  I've  been  gone.  Ef  they  hev  any 
Bibles,  they  keep  'em  in  the  cellar  er  in  their 
iron  safes,  I  reckon.  I  didn't  see  no  man  sing- 
ing  psalms,  and  I  didn't  hear  no  man  talk 
'bout  the  Lord.  Ef  they  trusts  the  Lord,  them 
Yankees  does  et  on  the  quiet  Some  ov  'cm, 
mostly  women,  slips  into  their  churches  on 
Sunday  and  sits  a  while  on  cushioned  seats 
and  then  comes  out  and  shets  the  house  up  fer 
a  week.  I  didn't  see  no  Northern  man  carry 
a  Bible  in,  ner  no  man  take  a  Bible  out  ov 
meetin',  and  while  I  heard  a  power  ov  cussin' 
on  the  streets,  I  never  heard  no  Bible  talk.  I 
tells  yo',  pap,  thet  Book  or  yourn  don't  mean 
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business  North,  an'  the  Lord  don't  seem  to  lay 
et  up  ag'in  the  people  who  cusses  and  swears, 
no  more'n  He  helps  sech  folks  as  yo',  who 
prays  and  sings  psalms  and  sits  with  the  Book 

"Joshua,  this  is  sacrilege.  'He  maketh  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,'  says 
the  Word." 

"I  tells  yo',  pap,  the  Lord  seems  to  be  mighty 
kind  to  His  one-day  people  and  devilish  tough 
on  his  seven-day  man." 

"Tell  me  of  the  Rock-hunter,  sir.  I  demand 
it."  Warwick's  eye  flashed;  the  final  word  of 
his  son  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

"Pap,  can't  yo'  see  thet  I  don't  want  to  talk." 
The  boy  glanced  at  his  sister. 

"But  you  must  talk,  Joshua." 

"The  Lord  knows,  pap,  thet  I  didn't  come 
home  till  the  last  day  of  the  two  months.  I've 
wandered  everywhar  and  back  ag'in,  puttin' 
the  day  off.  The  Lord  knows,  too,  thet  I've 
tried  to  keep  my  tongue  off  the  Rock-hunter 
sence  I  got  home.    Let's  go  into  the  next  room, 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Now  occurred  an  unlooked-for  interruption. 
The  girl,  who  to  this  time  kneeled  by  the  side 
of  the  rude  cradle,  but  who,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
her  brother,  had  intently  listened  to  every 
word  that  passed  between  them,  now  slipped 
before  the  door  that  led  to  the  next  room,  and 
standing  in  the  open  way,  gazed  steadily  upon 
the  men,  who  but  for  Joshua's  last  remark 
might  have  been  presumed  to  have  forgotten 
her  presence.  Joshua's  manner,  as  his  eyes 
met  those  of  his  sister,  changed  from  that  of 
an  antagonist,  confronted  by  one  he  proposes 
to  resist,  to  one  subdued  by  a  power  that  he 
could  not  withstand.  The  changed  glance  was 
marked  by  a  correspondingly  subdued  tone,  as 
he  said: 

"Sister,  these  things  what's  comin'  are  fer 
men  to  hear." 

"But  you  speak  now  of  him,  Joshua.  I  am 
his  wife." 

The  strong  lad  trembled  visibly.  A  tear 
sprang  to  his  eye  and  then  be  instantly  shrank 
back  into  the  bowed-shouldered  boy  who  left 
the  Knob  two  months  before.  Hastily  brush- 
ing the  drop  with  his  coarse  coat  sleeve,  he 
turned  to  his  father. 

"Pap,  yo'  remembers  once  yo'  said  thet  no 
more  disgrace  could  come  to  the  name  of  War- 


wick? Yo'  forces  me  to  say  it,  pap ;  I've  gone 
and  awfully  disgraced  the  name  yo'  give  me." 

Then  the  father  arose.  He  placed  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder  of  his  son,  exactly  as,  two 
months  before,  in  that  same  room  he  had  done 
with  the  rebel  soldier  who  told  his  pathetic 
story.  Gazing  full  into  the  eyes  of  the  boy, 
Warwick  stood  momentarily  thus  as  if  unde- 
termined whether  he  had  heard  aright  or 
whether  he  were  seeking  words  to  reply. 

"Speak  again,  Joshua,  my  son,  my  last  son." 

"Sit  down,  pap.  Yo'  forces  me  to  tell  it,  yo' 
and  sister,  but  the  Lord  knows  I've  tried  to 
keep  et  back.  Sit  down,  sister."  He  placed  a 
chair  for  the  girl. 

"Pap"— Joshua  pointed  to  the  bear  gun — "ef 
yo'd  go  North  with  thet  gun  on  yer  shoulder 
and  thet  Bible  under  yer  arm,  them  Yankees 
would  guy  the  beard  off  yer  face.  They'd  put 
yo'  in  a  cage  and  show  yo'  to  their  children  as 
the  wild  man  jest  out  ov  the  Gunpowder  Hills. 
But  thet  ain't  what  I'm  after  sayin'  now. 
When  I  left  the  Knob.  I  struck  through  String- 
town  fer  the  North.  I  thought  thet  I'd  jest  got 
to  go  back  ov  the  river  to  find  the  Rock' 
hunter  and  shoot  a  hole  through  him  and  then 
come  home — thet  is,  ef  I  didn't  git  shot  my- 
self. But  Lord,  pap,  I  rode  on  the  cars  a  day 
and  a  night  and  another  day  before  I  come  to 
his  town.  And  when  I  got  off  the  cars,  I  felt 
es  green  es  a  gourd,  fer  things  war  not  like 
they  are  here.  I  walked  'bout  the  streets  a  bit, 
and  then  hunted  fer  a  tavern  to  git  my  dinner." 

Joshua  turned  to  his  sister.  "Sis,  won't  so 
much  talk  wake  the  baby  up  ?  Hadn't  yo'  bet- 
ter go  into  the  next  room?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head  and  gazed  silently  at 
her  discomfited  brother. 

"It's  es  fair  fer  one  es  fer  another,  I  guess," 
he  said.  "I  made  sister  talk  a  heap  in  this 
room,  and  now  I'm  being  paid  back." 

Abruptly  Joshua  turned  upon  his  father. 
"Did  yo'  preach  the  mercy  text,  pap?" 

"I  did  not  preach  'the  way  of  the  transgres- 

"I  didn't  ask  yo'  what  yo'  didn't  preach," 
interrupted  Joshua.    He  turned  to  his  sister. 

"Sis,  yo'  begged  me  to  give  the  Rock-hunter 
a  chance.  I  couldn't  git  them  words  out  ov 
my  ears.  Yo'  stood  on  the  Knob  by  the  side 
ov  the  old  house  es  I  left  home,  and  when  I 
got  North,  I  couldn't  shet  my  eyes  to  the  pic- 
ture yo'  made  agin  the  sky.  Thet's  the  begin- 
nin'  ov  the  shamin'  ov  me,  pap.  I  couldn't 
hear  nuthin'  but  sister's  last  words.  I  couldn't 
see  nuthin'  but  sister's  face.  Pap,  yo'  remem- 
bers the  dream  ov  sister.  Yo'  remembers,  too, 
thet  when  sister  come  back  and  told  how  the 
Rock-hunter  lied  to  her,  yo'  said  thet  no  more 
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sorrer  could  come  lo  70',  thet  the  end  war 
there?"    His  father  made  no  reply. 

"Pap,  I  says  thet  I've  disgraced  the  name  ov 
Warwick  more  than  sister  ever  did,  fer  she 
believed  in  the  man  she  loved.  I  knew  what 
I  did  when  I  did  et  Can't  yo'  let  me  go  now? 
I  don't  want  to  talk." 

The  voice  of  the  old  man  trembled.  "Your 
story,  Joshua.    This  is  no  time  for  trifling." 

"After  I  got  my  dinner  thet  day  in  the  town 
up  North  whar  the  Rock-hunter  lives,  I  asked 
ef  anybody  could  tell  me  whar  his  home  war. 
I  showed  the  card  he  give  me  in  the  terbacker 
patch,  and  the  man  said  the  Rock- hunter's 
daddy  war  the  richest  man  in  town.  Said  he, 
'The  big.  factory's  his'n,  and  half  the  men  and 
women  and  girls  in  the  town  work  fer  him  and 
live  on  him.    He  owns  'em  all.' 

"  'I  don't  keer  fer  thet,'  I  answered  back. 
'I  don't  intend  to  work  fer  him,  ner  live  on 
him,  and  he  don't  own  me  ner  never  will. 
What  I  wants  to  know  is  whar  he  lives.'  And 
the  man  told  me. 

"Lord,  pap,  you  ought  to  see  thet  house  and 
them  grounds.  The  front  yard  is  like  a  check- 
erboard ov  flower-beds  and  sech  like.  There 
are  stone  walks,  stone  people  and  stone  water- 
spouts; big-leaved  plants  and  funny  bushes, 
and  in  the  pond  I  passed  was  red  and  white 
and  yaller  fish  ov  the  colour  of  frosted  leaves. 
The  front  steps  are  made  ov  tombstone  marble, 
pap.  They  are  white  es  snow,  and  I  hated  to 
walk  on  'em.  but  thar  warn't  no  other  way  ov 
gittin'  to  the  door,  so  I  tiptoed  up  and  knocked. 
Somehow,  I  didn't  like  to  step  on  thet  tomb- 
stone stuff  jest  then,  fer  I  knowed  what  I 
come  North  fer  meant  business  to  the  tomb- 
stone man.  I  had  to  knock  three  times  before 
the  door  war  opened;  and  when  I  war  let  in 
the  hall  and  showed  thet  card  the  man 
answered  thet  the  Rock-hunter  war  away,  but 
thet  his  mother  war  home,  and  before  I  knew 
et — fer  I  felt  awful  awkward — I  war  tooken  to 
another  room,  whar  she  sot  with  a  little  girl 
by  her  side.  Sister,"  Joshua  said,  turning  again 
to  the  girl,  "won't  this  talk  make  yer  head 
ache?"  But  the  listener  made  no  reply,  and 
gazed  intently  at  her  brother. 

"I  jest  stood  in  the  room,  holdin'  my  hat  in 
my  hand,  raw  material,  pap,  without  sense 
'nough  to  say  a  word,  ;tnd  I  stood  until  she 
got  up  and  asked  in  a  land  way  what  she 
could  do  fer  me.  'Nuthin'  thet  I  knows  ov,'  I 
answered.  'I  come  to  see  him.'  And  then  I 
handed  her  the  card. 

"  'My  son  Lionel?' 

"  'Yes'm.' 


"  'He  is  in  college.  Who  shall  I  tell  him 
called?'  she  said  in  a  way  thet  showed  she 
war  curious  consarnin'  me,  and  I  guess  she 
had  reason  to  be,  judgin'  from  my  looks  and 

"Tin  Joshua  Warwick,  mam,  from  Kain- 
tuck,  and  my  business  is  with  this  boy.' 
Hadn't  yo'  better  go  out  ov  the  room,  sister," 
abruptly  asked  the  speaker. 

Again  the  girl  shook  her  head,  while  Joshua 
continued : 

"The  lady  come  to  me  with  her  hand  held 
out,  jest  like  we  do  here.  She  shook  my  fin- 
gers, fer  she  couldn't  half  reach  round  my 
hand,  and  then  she  passed  my  hat  to  the 
waiter.  Then  she  set  a  chair  fer  me  herself, 
jest  es  polite  es  ef  she  had  been  one  ov  us 

"  'Come  here,  Mary,'  she  said  to  the  little 
girl.  'This  is  your  brother's  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky.' The  little  one  come  an'  shook  hands 
and  then  stood  lookin'  at  me,  and  I  felt  like  a 
fool,  pap.  But  et  didn't  last  long,  fer  the 
woman  talked  a  streak,  and  I'll  tell  what  she 
said  es  best  I  can. 

"  'Lionel  wrote  about  you  all.  He  told  us 
of  your  father,  the  minister.  I  hope  he  is 
well?' 

"  'Yes'm.' 

"  'He  told  us  of  your  country,  your  hills, 
your  Big  Bone  springs,  your  creeks,  and  oh, 
so  many  things  new  to  us  people  of  the  North.' 

"  'Yes'm.' 

"  'He  told  us  of  you,  Joshua,  of  your  won- 
derful strength,  of  your  cute  answers,  of  your 
love  for  the  South,  and  he  said  that  he  could 
now  understand  how  you  could  all  be  rebels 
and  be  patriotic,  too.  He  told  us  of  your 
many  sacrifices.' 

"  'Yes'm.' 

"She  talked  a  blue  streak,  pap,  and  when 
she  stopped  fer  breath  I  asked : 

"  'An'  didn't  he  say  nothtn'  about  no  War- 
wicks  but  pap  and  me  ?  '" 

The  sister  of  Joshua  now  slipped  forward, 
and  with  uplifted  face  gazed  into  that  of  her 
brother,  who  abruptly  stopped  and  then  reluc- 
tantly continued : 

"She  looked  at  me  mighty  funny-like  and 
answered :  'Only  your  father  and  you,  Joshua, 
and    your   two   brothers  in   the   Confederate 

A  smothered  cry  came  now  from  the  sister, 
who  sank  into  a  chair,  which,  however,  Joshua 
seemed  not  to  observe,  continuing: 

"  'They've  both  been  killed,  mam.  Didn't 
he  say  nuthin'  'bout  no  other  Warwick?' 
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"'Is  there  another?" 

"Her  manner  changed,  pap.  She  seemed 
startled  and  looked  like  a  guinea  chicken  in 
the  grass  with  its  head  up. 

"'Yes'm,  a  sister,  mam,  a  girl  ov  the  same 
name  as  the  little  one  here.  Ejidn't  he  say 
nuthin'  *bout  our  Mary?' 

"She  shook  her  head  and  asked:  'Have  you 
a  Mary,  too?' 

"  'Yes'm,  and  thet's  what  I  came  from  Kain- 
tuck  to  see  tout.'  Lord,  pap,  but  the  woman 
turned  white  and  then  said :  'You  came  to  see 
Lionel  about  your  sister  Mary?' 

"She  read  in  my  eyes  thet  I  meant  business, 
I  guess,  and  then  she  began  to  tremble  and 
drew  her  little  one  to  her  side,  reminding  me 
ov  a  mother  hen,  what  sees  the  shadder  ov  a 
hawk. 

"  'Yes'm,  but  I  didn't  come  to  see  his 
mother,  mam,'  and  I  turned  fer  my  hat.  'Yo'll 
excuse  me,  mam,  fer  havin'  talked  at  random. 
Yo'  see,  I  can't  think  quick  and  sometimes  my 
tongue  runs  away.  I've  said  too  much  now, 
mam,  and  I  hopes  yo'll  fergit  et  I'm  powerful 
sorry,  mam,  but  I'm  raw  material  and  don't 
mean  no  harm—' 

"  'You  must  not  go  without  telling  me  about 
your  sister.  What  had  Lionel  to  do  with  her? 
What  brought  you  so  far  to  see  my  son  about 
your  sister?    I  must  know — ' 

"Pap,  I  saw  thet  poor  mother's  face,  jest 
like  I  felt  sister's.  They  mixed  themselves  to- 
gether. I  saw  her  draw  thet  little  girl  close  to 
her  side,  es  ef  she  loved  her  like  I  loves  sister. 
"  'Thar's  devilment  enough  done  to  us  War- 
wicks  already,'  I  said  to  myself,  'and  more  to 
come.  She's  going  to  git  an  awful  slice,  too, 
an'  I'll  not  hurry  her  share  ov  et.'  Et  war  a 
cowardly  thing  fer  a  Warwick  to  do,  but  I  lost 
my  grip,  pap.  Them  two  faces  war  too  much 
fer  me. 

"  'Mam,'  I  said,  'I  didn't  come  to  see  yo'.  I 
war  travellin'  a  bit,  an'  jest  stopped  off  to  see 
Mm'  (I  held  the  card  out),  'an'  I  didn't  mean 
to  speak  a  word  to  yo'  "bout  sister,  ner  nuthin'. 
I've  been  a  fool  fer  sayin'  what  I  done.' 

"■Your  sister,  Joshua,  what  about  your  sister 
and  Lionel?'  she  asked,  not  paying  any  *ten- 
tion  to  what  I  had  said.  'What  about  your  sis- 
ter?' 

"  'Nuthin*,  mam,  only  thet  when  yer  son 
was  at  our  house  he  met  Sister  Mary  an'  she 
grew  to  think  a  power  ov  him.  She's  a  girl. 
mam,  and  mits'ent  be  blamed.  Et's  jest  to  tell 
him  thet  after  he  left  the  Knob  sister  got  mar- 
ried, mam.  Thet's  what  brings  me  to  stop  off 
here,  thet's  all,  mam.' " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


"Then  I  left  the  home  ov  the  Rock-hunter, 
pap,  and  started  on  the  hunt  ov  him.  Et  don't 
consarn  us  now  es  to  how  I  found  the  place- 
Talk  about  yer  schools.  I  never  would  her 
guessed  sech  a  place  war  a  school.  There  war 
fine  walks,  fine  drives,  fine  houses,  and  grass, 
and  trees,  and  flowers,  and  sech.  Thar  war 
brass  an*  tombstone  figgers  ov  men  and 
women,  some  ov  'em  dressed  and  some  not 
half  dressed.  Them  Yankees  hev  a  powerful 
likin'  fer  sech  things.  There  war  ponds  and 
water  spouts  and  the  Lord  knows  what  not. 
It  war  like  lookin'  fer  a  needle  in  a  haystack 
to  look  fer  the  Rock-hunter  in  thet  crowd.  Ef 
thar  war  one,  thar  war  a  thousand  fellers. 
grown  men,  pap,  not  boys,  goin'  to  them 
schools  in  them  big  houses.  Et  war  a  flock  ov 
schools.  I  didn't  say  nuthin'  and  didn't  ask  no 
questions,  but  stood  'round  and  watched, 
playin'  thet  I  war  lookin'  at  the  tombstone  fig- 
gers and  sech,  but  keepin'  my  eye  on  whoever 
came  in  sight.  I  knowed  ef  thet  Rock-hunter 
war  goin'  to  thet  school,  he  would  hev  to  pass 
my  way  some  mornin',  and  he  did.  I  cotch 
a  glimpse  ov  him  first,  fer  I  kept  my  eyes 
skinned,  an'  he  warn't  expectin'  me.  I  ducked 
my  head  and  put  a  tree  'twixt  us  quick,  and 
when  he  passed  I  took  after  him  keerless  like. 
He  didn't  see  me.  but  I  kept  my  eye  on  him. 
Next,  he  went  in  one  ov  them  big  school- 
houses  and  I  waited  outside,  killin'  time  one 
way  and  'nuttier. 

"Pap,"  said  Joshua,  changing  the  subject, 
"thar's  a  man  up  North  who  looks  jest  like 
Judge  Elford— the  same  face,  the  same  white 
whiskers,  the  same  sliding  walk,  the  same 
everything.  Ef  I  hadn't  known  the  judge  war 
in  Stringtown,  I'd  hev  been  sure  et  war  him.  I 
saw  him  twice  while  I  war  slippin'  around." 
Then  Joshua  abruptly  resumed  his  story. 

"When  thet  school  let  out,  the  Rock-hunter 
went  to  another  school,  and  then  another,  me 
follerin'  him.  Lord,  pap,  but  a  feller  what 
learns  all  thet  them  big  schools  teaches  must 
know  a  power  ov  book  stuff.  But  ef  book  stuff 
makes  sech  mean  fellers  es  Rock-hunler,  I'd 
rather  be  raw  material.  Long  "bout  dinner 
time  he  come  out  and  started  off,  roe  tradrin' 
ov  him.  Yo'  bet,  pap,  I  kept  my  eye  on  thet 
feller  an'  I  never  let  up  till  he  got  whar  he 
lived.  I'm  a  gump,  pap,  but  not  green  'nough 
to  tackle  a  feller  like  the  Rock-hunter  in  day- 
light in  his  own  livin*  place.    I  jest  laid  low 
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and  studied  the  ground,  not  countin'  the  days, 
fer  I  didn't  care  fer  the  days.  They  ain't  worth 
countin'  in  sech  a  case  es  this.  I  found  out  his 
feedin'  times  and  his  coroin'  and  goin'  times, 
fer  after  trackin'  him  all  the  way  from  Kain- 
tuck,  there  mus'ent  be  no  flash  in  the  pan. 
'Joshua,  the  time's  mighty  close  when  yo've 
got  to  make  a  spoon  er  spile  a  horn,'  I  said  to 
myself.  One  night  he  went  out,  and  I 
watched  the  door  till  he  come  back,  and  when 
he  went  in  the  house  I  pulled  the  side  knob 
and  waited.  When  the  door-waiter  come,  I 
said  thet  I  wanted  to  see  the  Rock-hunter,  giv- 
ing the  door-waiter  his  name.  'Jest  show  me 
up,  I  said;  I'm  from  home.'  I  knocked  on  the 
door,  and  es  et  opened  I  jest  stepped  inside 
and  shet  et  quick.  Then  I  turned  the  key,  and 
then  I  turned  round  and  looked  down  on  him, 
who  hedn't  hed  a  chance  to  see  my  face.  He 
saw  it  then,  pap." 

"Not  a  word  did  I  say,  but  stood  lookin' 
down  in  his  face,  and  he  a-shiveriu'.  I  didn't 
intend  to  speak  first  It  did  me  good  to  see 
him  shiver.  Lord,  pap,  but  he  warn't  proud 
then.  I'd  hev  liked  fer  some  ov  them  factory 
fellers    he    owns    to    hev    seen    their    master 

"'Thet  you,  Joshua?'  he  said,  after  a  bit, 
tremblin'  like, 

"  'Didn't  yo*  ask  me  to  come  an'  see  yo'  ef  I 
ever  got  North?'  And  I  shoved  the  card  he 
giv  me  in  the  terbacker  patch  into  his  face. 
He  kept  a-shiverin'  and  got  whiter.  Lord, 
pap,  he  looked  skeered. 

"  'Thet  you,  Joshua?'  he  said  ag'in,  fool-like. 

"  'Yes,  and  I  hain't  got  my  hair  cut,  neither. 
Warn't  yo'  lookin'  fer  me  er  pap  er  some  one 
from  our  section?'  I  asked,  kinder  keerless  like 
fer  one  who  felt  es  hateful  es  I  did  then. 

"  'Keep  yer  hand  off  thet  rope,'  I  said,  es  I 
saw  him  git  up  and  edge  toward  the  bell  cord. 

"  'What  kin  I  do  fer  yo*,  Joshua?'  he  asked 
after  a  bit,  and  then  I  pinted  back  to  the  cheer. 

"'Set  down,  Rock-hunter,  while  I  ask  a 
question. 

"He  settled  into  the  cheer  monstrous  limber- 
like,  and  then  I  asked: 

"  'Didn't  we  treat  yo'  fair,  we  who  live  down 
in  the  Knobs?' 

"He  didn't  answer. 

"'Ain't  et  a  square  question,  Rock-hunter? 
Didn't  we  treat  yo'  fair?' 

"  'Yes,'  he  said. 

"  'Rock-hunter,  I  don't  intend  to  spend  no 
words,  but  I  wants  yo'  to  listen  to  my  story 
and  see  ef  I  tells  et  on  the  square.  We  who 
live  down  in  the  Knobs  hev  our  own  way  ov 
settlin'  accounts,  but  we  want  to  be  fair.   Jest 


listen  while  I  talk,  and  ef  I  speak  a  crooked 
word,  hold  up  yer  hand,  fer  et's  come  to  be  a 
life  matter,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  home  feel- 
in'  thet  I  did  yo'  bad  or  didn't  give  yo'  a  show. 
Now,  keep  your  ears  open. 

"  'We  lived  in  the'  Knob  country,  pap,  sister 
and  us  three  boys.  We  lived  well,  fer  we  had 
all  we  wanted,  but  I  knows  now  et  warn't 
much,  when  I  see  how  yo'  folks  live.  But  ef 
any  people  war  happier  than  we  war  onct,  the 
Lord  did  mighty  well  by  'em.  Then  this  devil- 
ish war  broke  into  Stringtown  County,  and 
some  ov  us  people  went  North  to  fight  and 
others  South  to  fight  But  we  couldn't  all  go 
to  war,  and  I  had  to  stay  home  to  help  pap. 
Them  war  bad  days,  Rock-hunter,  but  not  half 
es  bad  es  the  day  thet  brought  yo'.'  I  stopped 
talkin'  fer  a  bit.  to  give  him  a  show,  but  he 
didn't  say  nuthin'. 

"  "Then  Brother  Samuel  war  shot,  and  next 
Brother  Ezra;  but  we  don't  count  sech  things 
bad  by  the  side  of  what  yo'  done.  Am  I  talkin' 
straight,  Rock-hunter?  Hold  up  yer  hand  ef 
I  git  crooked?'  He  didn't  say  nuthin',  but  jest 
shivered,  and  I  went  on. 

"  'Then  sister  come  home  and  told  her  story, 
and  I  started  North  next  morning  and  went 
straight  to  yer  home.  I  saw  the  place  where 
yo'  live.  Lord,  but  yo've  got  lots  ov  things. 
I  saw  yer  mother  and  yer  sister,  too.  Yo've 
everything  yo'  want,  Rock-hunter — fine 
clothes,  fine  horses,  fine  house,  fine  garden  and 
lot.  Yo've  got  a  rich  pap  and  a  sister  Mary 
and  a  mammy  thet  loves  yo'  jest  like  es  if  yo' 
all  war  common  people.  It  war  a  mighty 
chance  yo'  hed  to  be  good  and  make  folks 
happy.  Lord,  ef  I'd  only  had  sech  a  chance ! 
We  Warwicks  down  in  the  Knobs  hedn't  nuth- 
in' much  but  sister,  and  she  a  timid,  trustin'  bit 
ov  a  girl.  Jest  this  little  one  lamb  ov  a  girl 
war  all  we  had.  Rock-hunter,  after  brothers 
went  to  war,  'ceptin'  trouble  and  sorrer 
'nough,  because  of  the  war,  to  drive  any  man 
but  pap  crazy.  And  then  yo'  come  and  sister 
trusted  yo'.' 

"I  stopped  sudd  en- like  and  he  looked  up. 

"  'Why  didn't  yo'  kill  her.  Rock-hunter? 
Why  didn't  yo'  choke  her  life  out  in  thet  hotel 
whar  yo'  left  her,  and  then  slip  off  to  yer  fine 
home  and  yer  mother  and  sister.  Thet's  what 
sech  high-bred  cusses  es  yo'  are  fit  fer.  Why 
didn't  yo'  choke  her  life  out  first  and  skip  off 
next?  It  would  hev  been  easier  on  sister  and 
not  half  es  bad  on  pap  and  me.' 

"Pap,  I  war  gittin'  fired  up.  I  wouldn't  hev 
give  a  copper  cent  fer  that  feller's  hide  ef  he 
hed  raised  a  hand  then,  but  he  didn't.  'Am  I 
talkin'  straight?'  I  asked,  but  be  kept  still. 
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"Sister"— Joshua  turned  to  the  girl— "Jest  es 
I  war  ready  to  stick  the  pig,  I  thought  ov  my 
promise  to  yo'.  'Rock- hunter,'  I  said,  'let  all 
them  things  pass.  Sister's  home  ag'in,  home 
in  the  old  house  on  the  Knobs,  and  thet's  what 
I'm  here  fer.  I  told  her  thet  when  I  found  yo' 
I  would  say,  "Sister's  waitin'  fer  yo'  to  come 
back."     Rock-hunter,  won't  you  go  back  to 

"I  spoke  mighty  soft  then,  fer  I  wanted  to 
give  him  a  show,  but  I  felt  awful  devilish, 
pap.  He  shook  his  head.  I  guess  my  beggin' 
question  made  him  think  I  was  afeard,  fer  he 
got  peart  all  of  a  sudden  and  brightened  up. 

"  'Rock-hunter,  what  yo'  did  to  us,  who  took 
yo'  into  our  home,  is  too  mean  fer  any  man 
to  do  and  live  after;  but  killin*  yo'  now  won't 
save  the  name  ov  Warwick,  and  thet's  what 
comes  first.  Rock-hunter,  won't  yo'  go  back 
to  sister  and  show  our  people  thet  she  is  a 
good  girl  ?'  He  didn't  say  yes,  sister.  Then 
I  tried  another  move. 

"  'We  thinks  a  heap  ov  our  old  home  down 
in  Kaimuck,  but  the  honour  of  the  Warwicks, 
livin*  and  dead,  is  worth  more  than  land  and 
horses  and  terbacker.  Now,  111  make  an  offer, 
Rock-hunter,  and  it's  powerful  hard  fet  me  to 
talk  about  doin'  et.  too.  I  don't  ask  nuthin' 
bad  er  wrong,  neither.  Jest  be  fair,  Rock- 
hunter,  to  us,  who've  been  fair  to  yo'.  Pap'H 
make  yo'  a  deed  to  the  farm,  and  him  and 
me'll  give  yo*  all  we've  got  ef  you'll  come  back 
and  save  sister.  Then  pap  and  me'll  go  off 
from  the  old  place  ferever.' 

"  'I  can't  think  of  it,  Joshua,'  he  said,  very 
pert-like.  I  guess,  sister,  he  thought  thet  I'd 
got  a  feared. 

"Then  I  took  out  the  flower  yo'  sent  him. 
'Rock-hunter,  sister  handed  me  this  little  blue 
flower  when  I  started  North.  She  said,  es 
near  es  I  kin  recollect:  "Tell  Mm  I  picked  this 
violet  from  where  we  sat  together  beside  the 
lilac  bush  in  the  front  yard  of  the  old  home 
on  the  Knob.  Tell  him  I  love  him  yet  and  will 
forgive  all  ef  he  will  come  back  to  me  and 
show  my  people  that  he's  my  husband." ' " 
Joshua  stopped. 

"Sister,  I  wish  yo'd  go  into  the  next  room." 
But  the  white-faced  girl  shook  her  head. 

"Pap,  this  is  whar  the  disgrace  comes  in,  the 
shame  thet  struck  the  last  Warwick  ov  the 
Knob.  When  I  spoke  ov  sister,  and  thought 
ov  her  beggin'  fer  the  Rock-hunter's  life,  the 
grit  in  me  begun  to  slip  away.  I  saw  sister's 
white  face,  like  es  she  was  in  the  room  the 
day  I  left,  like  es  it  is  now.  I  heard  her  last 
words  beggin'  ov  me  not  to  kill  her  husband. 


Then  his  mother  and  thet  little  sister  ov  his'n 
come,  too,  and  them  faces  all  mixed  together 
and .    Kin  yo'  stand  et,  pap?" 

"Stand  what,  Joshua?" 

"The  shame,  pap,  the  shame  thet's  come  to 
yo'  and  sister,  to  Brother  Ezra  and  Samuel 
what's  dead— the  disgrace  I've  brought  borne 
from  the  North." 

"Speak,  my  son." 

"Pap,  yo'  onct  said  thet  no  more  sorrer,  no 
more  shame  could  come  to  the  name  ov  War- 
wick." The  youth  hesitated,  then  spoke  slowly, 
pathetically. 

"Pap,  them  women's  faces  kept  lookin'  at 
me;  they  stood  out  before  thet  ov  the  Rock- 
hunter.  I  couldn't  stick  a  knife  into  him  with- 
out cuttin'  them  through ;  I  couldn't  shoot  him 
without  the  ball  went  into  sister.  I've  got  to 
say  et,  pap,  the  last  Warwick  ov  the  Knob's 
a  coward."  The  boy  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  shrank  away  from  where  his  father 

"A  coward  by  the  name  of  Warwick,"  the 
voice'  of  the  old  man  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
"Joshua,  a  coward  by  the  name  of  Warwick 
has  no  right  to  live."  He  seized  the  unresist- 
ing youth  by  the  collar  and  gazed  into  his  eyes. 
The  grasp  was  like  a  vise,  the  garment  cut 
deep  into  the  neck. 

"Could  you  not  have  jumped  from  the  train 
and   struck  your  head  against  a   bridge   pier. 

The  youth  cast  down  his  eyes. 

"Could  you  not  have  thrown  yourself  into 
the  ocean  you  have  told  about,  and  drown  the 
word  coward  from  out  your  ears  ?" 

No  reply. 

"Where  was  the  pistol,  the  weapon  you 
handled  so  freely  when  last  we  sat  in  this 
room?  Could  you  not  have  saved  the  name 
of  Warwick  the  disgrace  of  cowardice?  Had 
you  no  thought  of  the  tine  of  brave  men  be- 
hind you;  of  the  soldier  brothers  who  died  in 
behalf  of  the  Confederacy;  of  your  disconso- 
late sister,  who,  God  knows,  has  enough  to 
bear  without  a  brother's  added  shame ;  of  your 
father,  the  old  man  on  the  Kentucky  Knob. 
the  last  Warwick  of  the  KnobT  For  if  the 
name  coward  rests  on  you,  sir,  it  shall  not 
stain  the  name  and  besmirch  the  blood  of 
Warwick."  The  intensely  earnest  man  pointed 
to  the  door  and  gave  the  unresisting  youth  a 
shove  that  sent  him  spinning. 

"Out  of  the  house  of  Warwick,  out  and  off." 

But  the  boy  stepped  back  and  with  downcast 
face  replied: 

"When  I'm  through  with  the  story,  pap,  the 
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story  thet  I  come  back  from  the  North  to  tell, 
I'll  go  away  ferever,  and  yo'  and  sister  kin  fer- 
git  ray  name."    Then  he  continued: 

"The  Rock-hunter  got  up  and  took  a  book 
and  wrote  out  a  cheque,  while  I  stood  lookin' 
at  him,  wondering  what  he  war  up  to. 

"  'Take  this,  Joshua,  and  go  back  to  the 
Knob,  and  forget  all  these  things.     Live — ' 

"He  didn't  say  no  more,  pap,  fer  I  grabbed 
him  by  the  ears  and  squeezed  his  head  till  his 
eyes  bulged  out. 

"  'Yo'  devilish  sneak,  yo'  black-hearted  imp, 
do  yo'  think  there's  money  enough  in  the 
North  to  buy  a  Warwick's  shame?  Ef  yo'  say 
one  word  more,  I'll  wring  yer  neck  twice 
round,  er  stick  a  knife  through  yer  ribs  from 
behind  and  out  yer  front.  Burn  thet  paper, 
yo'  skunk,  burn  it  quick.'  Lord,  but  I  was 
mad.  'Rock- hunter,'  I  said,  'ef  the  faces  of 
sister  and  your  mother  fades  out  of  my  sight, 
thet's  the  last  of  you.'  Pap,  it  war  all  I  could 
do  to  keep  my  hand  off  the  knife  down  the 
back  of  my  neck,  and  ef  I  hedn't  stuck  my  re- 
volver into  my  pocket  muzzle  up,  I'd  hev  bored 
him  sure,  fer  I  war  fingerin'  the  place  the 
handle  should  hev  been." 

"  'Don't  yo*  say  no  more  words  like  them, 
Rock-hunter.  Et'll  be  sartain  death  ef  yo' 
tries  et  on.'  He  quivered  like  Big  Bone  mire 
when  yo'  shakes  et  with  yer  foot,  pap." 

Abruptly  the  speaker  turned  to  his  sister. 
"Sis,  I  didn't  want  yo'  to  hear  the  end  ov  my 
story,  an'  I  tried  to  git  yo'  away.  You  hev 
sorrer  'nough  to  stand  ov  yer  own,  without 
listenin'  to  yer  brother's  disgrace.  The  faces 
I've  told  yo*  "bout  kept  in  my  head.  I  saw  'em 
in  the  air;  I  heard  the  voices  of  thet  feller's 
little  sister  and  mother  and  ov  yo',  too,  sister. 
I  wanted  to  run  a  knife  through  him.  I  wanted 
to  shoot  him  full  ov  holes,  to  choke  the  life 
out  ov  him,  but  them  innercent  faces  kept  be- 
fore me.  Jest  like  milk  turns  ov  a  sudden  to 
clabber,  I  hed  turned  to  a  coward.  It  war  an 
awful  disgrace  to  the  name  ov  Warwick,  but  I 
couldn't  shoot  through  yo',  sister,  to  hit  him. 

"Pap,  everything  thet's  spoke  er  sounded 
sence  thet  night  hes  cried  coward  at  me.  The 
locomotive  thet  brought  me  home  puffed  cow- 
ard; the  bells  rang  eow-ard;  the  Yankees  all 
looked  coward  at  me.  Everything  and  every- 
body looked  et  er  said  et.  And  when  I  struck 
Kaintuck,  the  crows  cawed  eow-ard;  the  birds 
sang  eow-ard;  the  buzzard  sailed  around  and 
looked  down,  es  ef  he'd  never  seen  a  coward 
before.  The  horses'  feet  played  the  word 
eow-ard  on  the  pike;  the  cow  in  the  pasture 
looked  through  the  fence  and  blinked  her  eyes 
and  then  raised  her  head  and  moo  ed  coward. 


And  when  I  got  to  the  foot  ov  the  hill  one  old 
bull-frog,  settin'  in  the  edge  ov  Gunpowder, 
raised  his  head  and  croaked  eow-ard.  Pap, 
thet's  how  et  feels  to  be  a  coward.  Everything 
and  everybody  knows  et,  but  I  stood  up 
straight  and  faced  'em  all  till  I  met  yo',  pap, 
and  stood  up  then,  too,  and  the  time's  comin' 
when  no  feller'll  say  coward  when  he  speaks 
to  er  about  Joshua  Warwick." 

The  tone  of  the  voice  of  the  speaker  was  in- 
tensely sad ;  the  bowed  head,  the  quiver  of  the 
tongue,  told  of  the  anguish  of  spirit  to  the 
youth,  to  whom  family  tradition,  as  well  as 
education,  had  from  infancy  taught  that  there 
could  be  no  greater  disgrace  than  that  of  cow- 
ardice. To  him,  the  shrinking  of  the  hand  in 
that  critical  moment  was  an  act  of  deepest 
shame.  Pathetically  did  he  hold  out  his  arms 
toward  the  sister  whose  wrongs  he  had  failed 
to  avenge. 

"I  couldn't  help  et,  sister,  I'd  turned  coward, 
but  I'm  not  afeard  of  any  man  livin'.  Et 
wasn't  because  I'm  afeard  of  gittin'  shot  er  cut 
er  hurt,  sister,  thet  I  disgraced  the  name  of 
Warwick."  Then  to  his  father,  who  stood  gaz- 
ing at  him  with  face  as  stern  as  if  it  were 

■Pap.  I  did  my  best  to  be  a  man.  I  took  my 
pistol  out  ov  my  pocket.  'Shoot  me,  Rock- 
hunter,  shoot  me  quick,  fer  I  hain't  a  right  to 
live.'  "But  he  jest  set  still  a-shiverin'.  It 
warn't  no  use,  pap.  I  couldn't  git  them  faces 
out  ov  my  way.  and  he  hedn't  no  grit  I'm  a 
coward  The  last  Warwick  of  the  Knobs  a 
coward,  pap." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 


The  old  man  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to 
the  door. 

"Go." 

The  youth  turned  toward  the  door,  then 
stopped  as  if  to  speak  again,  at  which  the  old 
man  repeated  the  word  and  added : 

"The  end  has  come,  the  end  of  Warwick  of 
the  Knobs.    Go." 

"I'm  goin',  pap.  I  come  back  to  say  et 
warn't  no  use  fer  yo'  to  start  North,  and  be 
made  fun  ov  by  them  Yankees.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  see  yo'  made  fun  ov.  I  didn't  want  to  tell 
this  story,  but  yo'  made  me  do  et,  pap.  I'm 
goin',  but  first  I  wants  to  look  over  the  old 
place,  to  see  the  hills  and  knobs  and  creeks 
ag'in.  I  wants  ter  see  the  terbacker  patch,  the 
cliffs,  the  pigs  aad  cattle  and  horses  and  sech. 
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I  wants  to  see  the  grave  whar  mother  lies.  I 
wants  to  sec  the  row  of  War  wicks  in  the  old 
graveyard." 

"Where  you  can  never  lie." 

"Thet's  true,  pap,  no  coward  sech  es  me  hes 
a  right  in  thet  row." 

The  youth  turned  to  the  door.  The  father 
cast  his  eyes  upon  his  book.  The  girl-mother 
kneeled  down  beside  the  cradle  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  coverlet.  After  .a  time  the  meas- 
ured tread  of  the  youth  again  sounded.  He 
crossed  the  room  and  took  his  sister  in  his 
arms. 

"Sister,  it's  an  awful  shame  I've  brought  on 
yo'  all,  but  soon  111  be  gone  to  the  war,  and 
then  yo'  and  pap  kin  fergit  the  name  ov 
Joshua."  The  girl,  sobbing,  clung  to  his  form, 
but  he  gently  unclasped  her  arms. 

"Pap,  I'm  goin*  now  to  the  old  graveyard, 
whar  mother  lies,  and  say  good-bye,  and  then 
off  to  the  war  and  git  shot  I'll  join  General 
Morgan,  er  git  killed  tryin'.  And  ef  I  find 
Morgan,  et  won't  take  me  long  to  git  killed, 
fer  whar  Morgan  is,  the  bullets  fly  thick 
enough  not  to  miss  my  big,  cowardly  body." 

At  this  point  the  girl  took  from  her  neck  a 
bit  of  silk,  a  miniature  flag,  bearing  two  red 
bars.    The  youth  laid  it  in  his  clumsy  hand. 

"Brother  Ezra's  flag,  Mary,  the  flag  yo'  gave 
him  when  he  left  fer  the  South?" 

"Yes,  Joshua." 

"Ef  et  ever  comes  back,  sister,  I'll  not  bring 
et,  and  there'll  be  no  white  stripe  left"  Then 
he  turned  to  his  father. 

"Pap,  it's  a  long  way  to  the  South.  Mayn't 
I  have  Stonewall  t" 

"Stonewall  is  now  ridden  by  a  brave  Union 
soldier.  I  gave  the  horse  to  teacher  Henry, 
who  has  enlisted  in  the  Northern  army." 

"Stonewall  gone  to  the  Yankee  army? 
Brother  Ezra's  horse?" 

Just  then  the  sound  of  a  wagon  on  the  creek 
road  broke  upon  the  ear.  Then  came  the  ring 
of  merry  voices,  a  picnic  party  going  to  Big 
Bone  Springs  for  a  frolic 

Interrupting  his  sentence,  Joshua  glinted 
toward  the  party.  "Pap,  may  I  ask  a  question 
on  the  square?" 

"Go  on,  sir." 

"Ef  yo'  hed  let  sister  go  with  them  young 
folks  a  year  ago,  do  yo'  think  she  would  be  cry- 
ing all  alone  beside  a  cradle  now?  Wouldn't 
it  hev  been  better  fer  her  to  dance  and  sing, 
pap,  than  to  hev  this  sorrer?  What  harm 
would  et  hev  done  the  Lord,  pap?  If  yo'  bed 
listened  to  sister's  dream,  thet  come  out  ov 
nuthin',  es  you  say,  would  Brother  Samuel  hev 


been  shot,  would  the  Rock-hunter  hev  bed  a 
chance  to  make  the  trouble  he  done,  would  I 
be  a  coward  ?" 

"The  Lord  willed  it  all." 

"Pap,  the  Lord  hes  willed  a  power  of  devil- 
ment to  us  Warwicks  thet  I  don't  see  the  good 

"Nor  can  I,  nor  do  I  try,  but  I,  sir,  call  it 
righteous  affliction.  Somewhere  in  God's  all- 
wise  handiwork  comes  a  place  for  these  trials. 
I  who  see  not  the  future,  nor  the  connection 
our  lives  have  with  others,  cannot  say  how 
God  makes  use  of  the  afflictions  He  has  tent 
us  to  bear.  But  I  have  faith  in  that  they  are 
for  the  best.  Were  it  not  so,  infinite  wisdom 
would  not  have  planned  this  chain  of  sorrow 
and  shame.    Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Now  came  from  the  picnic  party  a  chorus  of 
voices,  and  then  one  stronger  than  the  others 
struck  a  familiar  verse,  that  came  clear  and 
distinct  to  the  house  on  the  Knob. 


Joshua  looked  at  his  father  and  next  be 
pointed  to  the  Bible,  but  said  no  word. 

"Good-bye,  pap."  He  held  out  his  hand. 
"Well  never  meet  ag'in,  fer  I'll  git  killed  in 
the  war,  and  thar  ain't  no  chance  fer  me  to 
meet  yo'  in  heaven.  It's  a  monstrous  hard  and 
bitter  life  I've  led,  pap,  and  it's  tough  to  be 
damned  ferever  after  it's  gone,  but  I've  got  to 
stand  et." 

Then  he  folded  his  lister  in  his  arms.  "We'll 
meet  ag'in,  sister,  yo'  and  me,  in  the  awful 
place  God's  sendin'  us  to."  Then  Joshua 
touched  the  cheek  of  the  baby  with  the  point 
of  his  index  finger  and  turned  to  the  door, 
passing  from  thence  down  the  road  toward  the 
creek  at  the  base  of  the  Knob.  To  his  ears 
came  now  the  voice  of  his  father,  great  War- 
wick, the  last  Warwick  of  the  Knob.  Full  and 
strong,  without  a  tremor,  its  volume  filled  the 
valley    and    echoed    from    the    surrounding 

"Prone  to  wander,  Lord,  I  feel  it. 
Prone  to  leave  the  God  I  love ; 
Here's  my  heart  oh,  take  and  seal  it, 
Seal  it  from  Thy  courts  above." 

For  a  last  farewell  the  youth  raised  now  bis 
face  to  the  home  of  bis  childhood.  The  form 
of  his  sister  was  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  doorway : 
she  leaned  against  the  casing,  her  face  buried 
in  her  handkerchief. 

Then  Joshua  passed  behind  the  honey  locust- 
tree,  and  form,  and  voice,  and  Knob  were  gone 
to  him  forever. 


Any  friend  of  the  drama  might  be 
stirred  by  a  visit  from  the  two  greatest 
actors  of  England,  in  a  repertory  of  eight 
plays,  of  widely  different  nature.  So 
much  real  material  for  thought  has  ab- 
sorbed me,  for  one,  and  made  my  satisfied 
mind  neglect  some  things,  altogether, 
Eben  H olden,  for  instance,  which  may 
have  been  a  loss  to  me,  but  the  output  of 
novels  and  dramatisations  of  them  prom- 
ises soon  to  require  the  capacity  of  a 
Macaulay.  I  can  keep  up  with  all  the 
plays  that  even  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  can 
write,  but  each  one  of  them  does  not  in- 
volve the  preliminary  reading  of  a  long 
novel,  which  is  to  their  advantage.  That 
the  latest  of  them,  The  Way  of  the 
World,  had  any  other  conspicuous  merit, 
was  not  apparent.  It  furnished  five  acts 
of  mingled  frivolity  and  dulness.  that 
would  hardly  bring  a  thimbleful  of  good 
into  the  life  of  any  human  creature — an 
observation  which  might  seem  rather 
heavy  artillery  to  turn  on  a  play  in  a 
country  where  the  theatre  is  not  sup- 
posed to  appeal  to  intelligent  beings,  ex- 
cept for  Mr.  Fitch's  prominence.  A 
young  man  whom,  however  absurdly,  the 
English  papers  persistently  name  "the 
American  Pinero,"  really  ought  to  imitate 
some  of  Mr.  Pinero's  thoroughness  and 
keep  some  proportion  between  the 
amount  he  has  to  say  and  the  number  of 
plays  he  takes  to  say  it  in.  The  Way  of 
the  World  shows,  what  had  already  been 

graved  in  The  Climbers,  that  Mrs.  Clara 
Joodgood  is  a  fascinatingly  skilful,  in- 
'  deed  almost  flawless  actress  of  society 
comedy,  of  the  kind  furnished  by  Mr- 
Fitch,  but  it  does  nothing  else,  except  to 
spin  out  a  perfunctory  plot  to  notable 
length  by  commonplace  arts  of  the  the- 
atre. Let  us,  therefore,  return  to  higher 
themes,  and  try  to  repeat  once  more  the 
oft-told  merits  of  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen 
Terry. 

My  memories  of  Booth  and  Salvini 
come  from  such  an  age  that  they  cannot 


be  judged.  They  have  left  a  glamour 
without  any  material  to  tell  what  I  should 
think  of  them  were  they  to  act  in  New 
York  to-morrow.  No  man  whom  I  have 
seen  on  the  stage  since  my  dramatic 
standards  were  formed  compares  in  depth 
and  range  with  Sir  Henry  Irving.  In 
three  weeks  he  has  given  to  New  York 
seven  portraits  from  his  repertory,  each 
the  work  of  a  master,  and  the  whole  in- 
cluding characters  as  dissimilar  as  virtue 
and  vice,  power  and  senility,  or  distinc- 
tion and  vulgarity.  There  have  been 
three  rulers  out  of  history;  one  crooked 
in  means  and  arbitrary  by  nature  and 
training,  but  affectionate,  courageous, 
high-minded,  lovable ;  another  cruel, 
distrustful,  treacherous,  cowardly,  small ; 
a  third  one  of  the  master  spirits 
of  the  world,  abrupt,  almost  harsh,  in- 
cessantly active.  Then  there  is  one  of 
the  British  soldiers  who  helped  to 
overthrow  this  Corsican,  an  old  man, 
mumbling  and  reminiscing,  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave,  and  dying  at  the  end ; 
there  is  an  ordinary  good  citizen  of 
the  French  Directory,  whose  feelings  are 
racked  with  the  thoroughness  of  melo- 
drama before  being  solaced ;  there  is  the 
villain  who  resembles  him  in  form  and 
face  as  absolutely  as  he  differs  from  him 
in  deed  and  soul;  and  there  are  the  tor- 
tured murderer  of  The  Bells;  and,  lastly, 
Shakespeare's  immortal  and  many-sided 
Jew.  A  fair  coming  in,  this,  for  three 
weeks  and  one  man.  The  searching  test 
of  seeing  the  same  actor  attempt  so  many 
feats  in  so  brief  a  time  left  me  with  a 
greater  admiration  for  Sir  Henry  than 
ever  before.  His  genius  gained  and  his 
shortcomings  diminished  in  importance. 
When  a  man  takes  you  into  unaccus- 
tomed and  stimulating  regions  of  the  im- 
agination, you  think  less  and  less  of  even 
such  unmistakable  faults  as  inaudibility 
or  peculiarityof pronunciation,  and  as  for 
choppiness,  caprice  in  the  division  of  sen- 
tences, arbitrariness  of  pauses,  they  be- 
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come,  when  one  is  once  under  the  spell, 
almost  virtues,  often  used  to  gain  star- 
tling effects  of  vividness,  like  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  Browning  and  Mere- 
dith. The  greatest  change  which  I 
experienced  was  in  Shylock.  It  may  not 
inspire  confidence  in  one's  infallibility  to 
retract  publicly  what  one  has  violently  as- 
serted, but  such  purgations  are  needful  to 
keep  the  mind  alive.  A  Shylock  was  im- 
printed on  my  taste  by  Booth  which  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  welcome  a  contra- 
dictory view  of  the  character;  and  it  re- 
quired several  returns  to  Sir  Henry's  Jew 
to  open  my  mind  to  the  belief  that  the 
interpretation  was  as  just  as  it  was  subtle. 
This  is  not  to  abandon  the  love  of  the 
more  sympathetically  tragic  Jew ;  it  is 
only  to  harbour  two  great  portraits  of 
the  same  vast  dramatic  figure;  and 
Heaven  knows  Shylock  is  deep  and  vital 
enough  to  be  faithfully  painted  by  artists 
as  various  as  truth  is  many-sided.  The 
Irving  view  of  Shylock  is  primarily  intel- 
lectual, and  it  is  sympathetic  only  so  far 
as  sympathy  can  survive  after  a  ruthless 
portrayal  of  every  vindictive  and  sordid 
trait, individual  or  racial, due  to  the  nature 
of  the  man  or  to  the  persecution  of  his 
tribe.  Throughout  the  play  the  extenuating 
circumstances  are  given  by  Sir  Henry 
with  no  more  persuasive  eloquence  than 
the  pitiful  consequences.  That  Antonio 
has  spat  upon  his  Jewish  gabardine,  has 
called  him  dog,  hated  his  sacred  nation, 
railed  at  his  thrift,  called  him  barren 
metal  and  his  enemy,  we  know,  and  we 
see  him  inflicting  religious  degradation, 
family  humiliation,  and  almost  business 
ruin  upon  him  at  the  end;  yet  these 
wrongs  to  the  Jew  and  the  sufferance 
which  is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe  are  not 
allowed,  as  they  so  easily  can  be,  to  throw 
into  the  background  the  cruelty,  the  cun- 
ning, and  the  penuriousness  of  the  crea- 
ture whose  hatred  is  partly  theological,  as 
Antonio's  is,  who  plans  so  elaborately  to 
feed  fat  his  ancient  grudge,  who  loves  his 
daughter  no  more  than  his  ducats,  and 
wishes  her  dead  at  his  feet  with  his 
jewels  in  her  ear,  who  says  he  never  felt 
the  curse  of  his  nation  before  her  unfilial 
robbery,  and  whose  heart  is  as  stony 
throughout  as  his  fate  is  hard.  Sir  Henry 
allows  Shylock  to  remain  as  much  the 
villain  of  the  play  as  the  martyr,  and  the 
longer  this  sterner  conception  has  been 
forced  to  remain  in  my  mind  the  more 


welcome  it  has  been  there.  Champion- 
ship of  a  maltreated  race  is  subordinated, 
and  the  impersonal  vision  of  serene  art  is 
substituted  for  the  glow  of  moral  sym- 
pathy. When  Shylock  meets  his  doom, 
and  staggers,  shattered,  to  loneliness  and 
disgrace,  we  have,  perhaps,  less  than  we 
might  have  of  the  pity  which  takes  his 
side  and  hates  his  persecutors,  but  in  full 
measure  that  broadened  and  chastened 
sensibility  which  we  translate  "terror  and 
pity,"  which  leaves  us  humbled  and  docile 
before  the  mighty  contradictions  of  our 
fate. 

With  this  relentless  depiction  by  Sir 
Henry,  Miss  Terry's  conception  of  Portia 
is  in  perfect  harmony.  Rising  from  the 
easy  gayety  of  the  first  scenes  to  the  silver 
eloquence  of  the  trial,  the  rendition  ends 
not  on  that  noble  note,  but  on  a  careless, 
frank,  almost  burlesque  treatment  of  the 
comedy  which  follows,  and  .thereby  bal- 
ancing, with  its  detachment,  the  tone  in 
which  the  Jew  was  painted,  and  leaving, 
with  its  calm  ignoring  of  everything  but 
joy,  a  total  feeling  which  is  like  what  we 
imagine  of  that  impartial,  almost  morally 
indifferent  eye  with  which  the  greatest 
dramatist  observed  the  struggles  of  this 
world. 

Of  the  other  flgures  which  Sir  Henry 
undertakes  to  show  in  this  repertory,  all 
less  complicated  and  less  baffling  than 
Shylock,  each  brings  out  some  greatness 
of  his  art,  even  his  Napoleon,  far  outside 
of  his  temperament  and  natural  appear- 
ance as  the  Corsican  lay,  and  needing,  as 
it  did,  a  constant  effort  to  remain  within 
the  character,  which  the  actor  accom- 
plished through  the  breadth  of  his  mind, 
the  completeness  of  his  skill,  and  the  hon- 
esty of  his  artistic  purpose.  One  of  these 
parts  is  almost  wholly  a  picture.  The 
veteran  of  Waterloo  is  a  simple  problem 
psychologically,  but  Sir  Henry  makes  a 
wonderful  spectacle  of  him,  whether  as  he 
drinks  his  tea  or  as  he  throws  up  his  arms 
and  ecstacy  radiates  from  his  face  at  the 
sight  and  sound  of  passing  troops.  The 
spectacle  to  the  eye  is  always  a  dominat- 
ing and  impressive  element  in  an  Irving 
study,  and  every  detail  in  the  motion  and 
position  of  his  face  and  body  has  a 
graphic  plastic  value.  His  Louis  XI., 
thorough,  almost  over-elaborate  as  it  is 
analytically  in  the  working  outofthecow- 
ardliness,  cruelty,  superstition  and  mean 
malice  of  the  kingly  cur,  paints  itself 
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first  of  all  on  the  visual  sense.  The 
woman  who  went  with  me  this  time  saw 
visions  of  the  wicked  and  grotesque  old 
man  through  two  succeeding  nights,  and 
I,  who  am  almost  without  picture  imagi- 
nation, remember  this  royal  viper  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  sharply  seen,  not  re- 
called through  conclusions  reached  about 
what  the  monarch  was  or  what  the  actor 
intended.  This  sinking  of  all  the  com- 
plicated illustrations  in  so  vivid  a  sense 
of  the  whole  is  the  surest  proof  of  crea- 
tion, and  nothing  more  thoroughly 
created,  more  like  a  reincarnation,  than 
this  Irving  Louis  is  known  to  me  in  act- 
ing. 

There  are  two  other  villains  on  the  list, 
and  how  different  they  are.  The  Mathias 
of  The  Bells  is  wholly  unlike  any  of  the 
other  men  in  this  variegated  group — a 
plain  man,  a  burgomaster,  regulated  in 
society,  fond  of  his  family,  who  can  al- 
most endure  the  memory  of  his  one 
temptation  and  crime  until  a  coincidence 
of  dangers  shatter  his  nerves  and  drive 
his  haunted  soul  to  destruction.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  the  brilliant  exhibition  of  this 
collapse  should  be  mixed  with  too  much 
extrinsic  ornament,  bells  audible  to  the 
audience,  visions  realised  in  the  scenery, 
startling  noises  in  the  kitchen,  a  trial 
scene  much  too  actual ;  but  this  tendency 
to  give  everything  a  stage  setting  seems 
to  be,  on  a  lower  plane,  related  to  that 
tendency  toward  giving  form  and  shape 
to  imagination  which  is  so  large  a  virtue 
in  Sir  Henry's  acting.  The  remaining 
criminal,  Dubosc,  of  the  Lyons  Mail,  is  a 
more  impressive  figure  to  me  than 
Mathias,  partly  through  the  absence  of 
these  extrinsic  distractions.  His  whole 
nature  is  written  on  the  actor's  face  and 
in  his  gait  and  voice,  and  no  external 
illustration  could  do  anything  but  detract 
from  the  effect.  Although  the  Lyons 
Mail  is  merely  an  exciting  play,  with 
melodramatic  elements,  it  is  as  good  a 
vehicle  as  Sir  Henry  has  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  technical  skill,  and  there  is 
no  more  striking  proof  of  his  mere  abil- 
ity, apart  from  the  intelligence  and  the 
imagination  which  are  needed  in  deeper 
parts,  than  the  two  natures  which  he 
paints  in  this  play,  with  almost  no  differ- 
ence in  attire,  and  with  form  and  features 
the  same  and  undisguised,  yet  one  breath- 
ing calm  benignity  and  family  affection, 
the  other  reckless  power  and  fierce  de* 


pravity.  Such  a  feat  shows  the  actor's  re- 
markable virtuosity  as  brilliantly  as  his 
King  Charles  shows  his  spiritual  fineness 
and  charm.  Without  the  exquisite  shad- 
ing, the  gentleness,  the  patient  courage, 
the  dignity  with  which  he  makes  the 
Stuart  ruler  lovable  and  explains  the 
affection  which  he  inspired  in  better  men, 
Sir  Henry  would  not  be  the  actor  he  is ; 
but  there  is  another  side  to  histrionic 
genius,  the  artist  of  insight,  responsive  to 
all  chords  of  feeling,  must  also  be  master 
of  his  trade,  and  in  the  Lyons  Mail  he 
gives,  along  with  much  of  his  inevitable 
intellectual  distinction,  an  exhibition  of 
sheer  acting  ability  which  is  in  itself  a 
delight  and  almost  a  mystery. 

His  companion,  the  woman  who  has  in 
the  last  thirty  years  left  an  unforgettable 
fragrance  in  the  English  acted  drama, 
has  felt  the  touch  of  time  more  than  he, 
but  she  can  still  do  what  none  else  can 
do  so  well,  and  now,  in  the  gravity  of 
later  life,  she  can  teach  her  younger  fol- 
lowers how  Shakespeare  should  be 
played,  how  one  beautiful  kind  of  poetry 
means  the  youth  of  the  soul,  the  bright 
light  of  enjoyment,  quick  impulse,  the 
absence  of  convention,  emotion  free  and 
happy,  sympathy  prompt  and  transi- 
tive. Those  who  look  to  the  body  first 
must  necessarily  miss  attributes  which 
have  helped  to  give  Miss  Terry  her 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  two  na- 
tions, but  for  me  at  least  it  is  easy  to  for- 
get, as  I  see  her,  that  we  are  mortal, 
and  to  sink  myself  in  what  her  abundant 
and  radiant  spirit  stands  for  and  ex- 
presses, in  the  rich  fancy  and  light  vigour 
of  Portia,  in  the  expert  and  kindly  sport 
of  Nance,  in  the  slight  character  but 
warm  heart  of  Queen  Henrietta,  in  the 
perfect  ease  of  Madame  Sans-Gene. 
There  are  now  inequalities  in  each  of 
these  characters,  but  none  the  less  not 
only  is  each  rendered  fascinating  by  that 
charm  of  impulse  which  Miss  Terry  has 
so  long  showered  about  her,  but  in  each 
she  shows,  especially,  perhaps,  in  Nance, 
that  in  her  case  also  great  technical  skill 
is  a  necessary  element  of  high  success  in 
acting,  and  Ellen  Terry,  with  all  her 
endearing  temperament,  could  never  have 
taken  the  place  she  holds  were  she  not 
also  remarkably  mistress  of  her  trade. 

About  this  relation  between  tempera- 
ment and  skill,  Miss  Terry  has  recently 
expressed  in  print  an  opinion  which  fairly 
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puts  a  not  unusual  fallacy.  "In  this  mat- 
ter," she  says,  "I  hold  quite  a  different 
opinion  from  a  critic  of  my  acquaintance. 
I  recall  his  speaking  of  a  clever  young;  ac- 
tress, and  noting  with  warm  approval  her 
interpretation  of  a  character  quite  out  of 
the  range  of  parts  she  liked  to  play  and 
was  temperamentally  fitted  to  play.  He 
seemed  to  think  her  achievement  finer 
than  a  greater  success  in  parts  suited  to 
her  could  be.  So.it  was — from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  player.  But  what  of  the 
public?  Our  audiences  naturally  desire 
the  best  results  possible  on  the  stage.  I 
myself  love  to  take  a  part  which  presents 
immense  difficulties  to  me,  and  to  over- 
come them  if  I  can.  But  I  feel  sure  that  I 
play  better  those  characters  that  are 
easier  for  me.  An  actress  always  puts  a 
good  deal  of  herself  into  the  character  she 
is  playing."  Miss  Terry  admits  the  value, 
"from  the  point  of  view  of  the  player,"  of 
acting  parts  which  are  not  mere  expres- 
sions of  temperament.  Surely  the  inter- 
ests of  the  player  and  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  this  respect  are  one.  If  variety 
of  experience,  if  the  acquisition  of  tech- 
nical solidity  and  impersonal  artistic 
power  of  expression  is  a  good  "from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  player,"  it  is  because 
it  enables  him  to  gain  a  more  honourable 
fame  and  live  a  more  interesting  life, 
through  becoming  an  exponent  of  more 
and  better  things.  What  could  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  theatrical  public  more 
clearly  than  such  progress  in  the  actor? 
There  are  plenty  of  'nice  girls"  every- 
where, and  pretty  men  also,  who  can 
walk  through  their  careers  to  the  delight 
of  a  large  number  of  matinee  audiences, 
but  when  we  meet  a  real  talent,  there  is  as 
much  reason  to  give  it  plenty  of  exercise 
as  there  is  to  train  a  good  natural  voice 
for  singing.  It  is  because  the  young 
player  to  whom  Miss  Terry  refers  has  in 
her  the  stuff  which  welcomes  difficulty 
and  seeks  obstacles  to  conquer  that  her 
progress  has  been  so  rapid.  Had  she  sat 
down  forever  on  the  line  of  parts  that 
came  easiest  to  her  she  would  have  done 
little.  What  first  gives  hope  of  progress 
to  the  observer  on  the  watch  for  new  ' 
talent  is  the  instinct  in  any  young  actor 
for  expanding,  the  restlessness  to  do 
more,  to  stretch  and  adapt  his  person- 
ality, not  to  limit  it  and  wallow  in  it. 
Miss  Terry  says  she  plays  best  those 
parts  which  are  easiest  to  her.  No  doubt; 


but  she  plays  those  parts  far  better  than 
she  would  if  she  had  never  played  any 
others.  She  knows  her  business  from  A 
to  Z.  She  knows  it  as  only  an  actor  who 
has  played  many  and  varied  parts  can 
know  it.  She  is  better  as  Madame  Sans- 
Gene,  Portia,  or  Nance  Oldfield  than  she 
is  as  Lady  Macbeth  or  Volumnia,  but  she 
would  never  have  been  what  she  is  in 
high  comedy  if  she  had  not  been  born 
with  the  enterprising  disposition  that  en- 
deavours and  acquires.  Heaven  dowered 
her  munificently  with  charms  of  impulse, 
lightness,  gayety,  and  grace,  but  had  she 
never  done  anything  but  let  these  gifts 
rest,  had  she  never  put  her  talents  out  at 
interest,  she  would  not  have  become  the 
foremost  English  actress  of  her  day. 
When  she  frisks  as  Nance  or  when  she 
jests  with  Nerissa  she  is,  perhaps,  most 
the  Ellen  Terry  of  nature,  but  when  she 
draws  herself  up  for  the  magnificent  re- 
buke to  Shylock,  or  when  she  plays  the 
Queen  in  Charles  I.,  she  is  the  intelligent 
actress,  whose  experience  in  many  lands 
of  work  has  made  her  more  proficient 
even  in  these  parts  for  which  she  has 
■been  so  well  suited  by  nature.  Who  is 
to  say  what  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  fitted 
for?  Is  it  Phedre  I'Aiglott,  or  Sardou? 
Because  she  is  so  absolutely  an  artist,  she 
gave  a  superb  rendition  of  Roxane  in 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
parts  by  which  she  will  be  known  to  pos- 
terity, but  she  would  not  be  known  to 
posterity  at  all  unless  she  had  in  her  that 
plasticity  of  nature  and  catholicity  of 
sympathy  which  has  enabled  her  to  cover 
so  wide  a  domain  with  her  art,  new  con- 
quests making  her  more  efficient  in  old 
triumphs.  Explaining  the  other  day  her 
plan  for  reviving  many  of  her  former 
dramas  in  a  series  of  matinees,  she  said : 
"What  charms  me  in  this  prospect  of 
putting  on  these  plays  is  to  take  up  my 
old  roles,  to  retouch  them,  to  make  them, 
if  I  can,  something  different,  and  in  any 
case  to  bring  to  them  something  that  is 
new.  It  is  the  same  pleasure  that  the 
painter  feels,  or  the  author,  in  taking  up 
an  abandoned  work  which  he  has  loved, 
making  discoveries  in  it,  correcting  and 
improving  it.    Such  is  my  hope." 

There  speaks  the  real  art  spirit,  the  soul, 
which,  for  two  matinees  each,  at  an  as- 
sured money  loss,  was  willing  to  furnish 
new  scenery  and  new  dresses  and  re- 
hearse new  actors  for  all  of  these  dramas ; 
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Racine's  Phidre  and  Andromaque,  Ros- 
tand's La  Samaritaine,  La  Princesse 
Lointaine  and  tAiglon,  Moliere's  Lei 
Pricieitses  Ridicules,  Tartuffe,  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilkomme  and  Le  Mideciu 
Malgri  Lui,  Sardou's  Thiodora  and  La 
Tosca,  Hamlet,  Dumas's  La  Femme  de 
Claude  and  La  Dame  aux  Camillas, 
Mendes's  MSdie,  Sudermann's  Hex- 
math,  Alfred  de  Musset's  Lorenzaccio 
and  d'Annunzio's  Dead  City.  Or  take 
the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Would  he 
ever  have  reached  a  position  so  far  ahead 
of  all  other  living  English  actors  if  he 
had  been  the  sort  of  nature  that  feebly 
recognises  limits  to  its  possibilities? 
When  he  was  playing  melodramatic  parts 
well,  should  he  never  have  ventured  'on 
Shylock  and  Mephistopheles  ?  which  con- 
tains "a  good  deal  of  himself,"  as  Miss 
Terry  puts  it,  Dubosc  or  Luserques,  Dr. 
Primrose  or  Louis  XL,  the  veteran  of 
Waterloo  or  Charles  Stuart  of  England? 
Again,  it  may  be  admitted  that  his  fame 
will  not  rest  on  his  Napoleon,  since  in 
looks,  voice,  figure  and  gait  the  emperor 
was  most  unlike  Sir  Henry's  nature,  but 
again  it  must  be  asserted  that  he  would 
never  have  been  the  Louis,  the  Primrose, 
or  the  Mephistopheles  he  is  if  he  were  not 
blessed  with  the  spirit  which  could  take 
hold  of  even  Napoleon  and  show  the  true 
artist  in  his  interpretation  of  him. 

It  is  just  this  righteous  ambition,  this 
stirring  of  the  soul  for  new  victories,  that 
makes  the  actor-manager  so  much  su- 
perior to  the  mercantile  manager.  This 
latter  gentleman  grows  rich,  while  Sir 
Henry,  for  all  the  money  he  has  made,  re- 
mains penniless.  The  mercantile  manager, 
unless  he  needs  a  particular  form  of  ad- 
vertisement for  a  favourite,  finds  ruts  in 
which  his  players  fit  and  please  and  keeps 
them  there.  Charles  Hawtrey  has  come  so 
near  to  this  topic,  in  a  bold  and  wise  ar- 
ticle on  the  American  stage,  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  quote  him :  '  I  think  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  production  here  of 
so  many  of  our  London  successes,  with 
your  actors  repeating  a  performance,  in- 
stead of  creating  a  part,  is  not  putting  a 
limitation  to  their  artistic  progress  which 
is  as  bad  for  the  artist  as  it  is  profitable 
to  the  gentleman  'presenting'  him.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  the  4ramatic 
art  of  your  country  if  some  encourage 
mentwere  given  to  your  new  playwrights, 
and  your  actors  were  permitted  to  'pre- 


sent' themselves  in  home-made  plays  in 
which  they  'created'  and  not  imitated  the 
leading  roles.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  to  the  'running'  of  theatres  on 
a  purely  commercial  basis."  It  is  all  part 
of  the  same  thing,  the  substitution  of  cer- 
tainty, of  smoothly  running  department 
stores,  for  the  uncertainties,  struggles 
and  varied  glories  of  independent  art.  Sir 
Henry  best  illustrates  the  value  of  the 
actor-manager  system,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  that  Mrs.  Campbell,  giving  us  some 
of  the  best  of  modern  plays,  in  a  high 
spirit,  with  an  admirable  company,  illus- 
trates it  too.  She  is  a  woman  filled  and 
driven  onward  by  the  power  of  the  artist's 
fire.  I  have  not  seen  her  Lady  Macbeth, 
her  Juliet,  or  her  Rosalind,  but  I  know 
that  without  the  character  which  insists 
on  exploring  all  the  heights,  for  success 
or  failure,  she  could  not  be  the  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray,  the  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  the  Mariana 
or  the  Melisande  she  is,  and  she  could 
not  be  the  most  interesting  woman  on 
the  English  stage  among  the  generation 
younger  than  Miss  Terry.  Actor-man- 
agement has  its  faults,  no  doubt,  although 
we  in  England  and  America  owe  to  it  the 
best  we  have.  It  is  not  comparable  as  an 
ideal  to  the  Comedie  Franchise  or  the 
theatre  system  of  Germany,  but  it  is  an 
exaggeration  resting  on  truth  of  what 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  recently  remarked, 
that  all  the  plays  of  importance  were  pro- 
duced by  actor-managers,  and  that  all  the 
vicious  plays  were,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, produced  by  men  who  were  man- 
agers only;  because  the  actor's  ambition 
is  the  higher  and  his  intelligence  the  more 
that  of  the  artist. 

Two  plays  new  this  month  to  New 
York  have  much  of  the  quality  of  true 
inspiration  in  them,  of  that  combination 
of  feeling  for  life  and  happy  gift  for  its 
fresh  presentation  to  which  we  apply  all 
our  best  words,  ranging  up  from  art  to 
genius.  Sudermann's  Johannisfeuer  will 
be  seen  by  few  Americans,  because  it 
could  not  run  a  long  time  in  English  and 
because  we  are  so  addicted  to  expensive 
meretricious  dressing  of  plays  that  none 
of  our  companies  can  afford  to  produce 
a  drama  for  a  month,  lest  the  public  say 
it  was  "a  failure,"  dreaded  word  that 
keeps  ou.  theatres  places  in  which  amuse- 
ment is  seldom  combined  with  the  satis- 
faction which  remains  after  the  curtain 
falls  and,  like  any  harmonious  arrange- 
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ment  of  beauty  and  truth,  seems  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  our  daily  life.  As 
thousands  will  see  the  other  comedy 
which  has  this  worth  of  inspiration,  we 
may  leave  Jokannisfeuer  with  a  mere  re- 
gret that  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  stands 
so  solitary  in  the  able  production  of 
numerous  works  of  living  art.  Quality 
Street,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  is  a  comedy  in 
which  the  flavour  is  made  by  an  exquisite 
relish  for  delicate  values  in  human  nature 
and  an  alluring  dexterity  in  playing  along 
the  line  over  which  the  fantastic  and 
the  actual  exchange  their  friendly  greet- 
ing. It  has  a  finer  literary  quality  than 
any  play  in  English  since  The  Little 
Minister,  and  it  has  the  same  individual 
almost  eccentric  stage  methods  which 
puzzled  critics  and  made  success  for  that 
admirable  expression  of  the  spirit's  un- 
fettered fun.  Had  the  date  for  turning 
this  copy  in  to  the  printer  not  been  the 
morning  following  the  performance,  I 
should  have  gone  again  immediately  to 
write  down  lines  to  prove  the  assertion 
that  single  phrases  in  this  fragile  master- 
piece are  worth  more  than  the  whole  of 
anordinary  good  play,  because  no  amount 
of  conventional  skill  can  be  reckoned  at 
all  with  one  flash  of  the  talent  that  takes 
a  fresh  hold  of  life  and  uses  a  fresh 
gesture  in  its  presentation.  Among  men 
who  are  writing  English  drama  to-day 
not  the  most  skilful  is  Mr.  Barrie's  equal, 
because  Heaven  has  given  him  something 
which  no  other  power  has  the  ability  to 
bestow,  a  measure,  however  great  or  how- 
ever modest  of  that  light  or  flame  which 
believers  and  infidels  alike  agree  to  term 
divine.  This  is  no  attempt  to  place  Mr. 
Barrie  or  to  estimate  the  amount  of  in- 
spiration and  instinctive  felicity  which  he 
has.  It  is  only  an  assertion  that  he  has  it, 
and  that  whether  it  be  a  touch  of  genius  or 
a  larger  donation  of  the  same  commodity 
it  places  him  apart.  Moreover,  his  talent 
is  uniquely  adapted  to  the  stage.  Break- 
ing all  stiff  dramatic  rules,  it  is  instinct 
with  the  essence  of  the  dramatic,  and  the 
stage  is  its  natural  home.  The  Little 
Minister  could  not  be  ruined  even  by  the 


distortions  and  crudities  inflicted  upon  it 
by  an  ignorant  management,  and  Quality 
Street,  although  it  invites  a  handling  as 
delicate  as  Jane  Austen's,  calmly  and 
assuredly  humorous,  sly  casual,  genial, 
refined,  still  lives  through  common  horse- 
play and  vulgar  extravaganza.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert always  rehearsed  his  own  operas. 
We  can  imagine  what  they  would  have 
lost  without  his  oversight,  and  all  specta- 
tors who  may  be  jarred  at  the  cheap  dis- 
cords in  Quality  Street  should  try  to  im- 
agine how  those  episodes  would  -have 
been  handled  under  the  supervision  of  the 
author.  A  comedy  which  is  now  fragile, 
now  broad,  now  minutely  true  and  anon 
pure  fantastic  play,  is  excessively  difficult 
to  perform,  and  when  the  guiding  hand 
was  a  well-meaning  but  heavy  one,  there 
were  inevitably  results  which  reminded 
one  less  of  Jane  Austen  than  of  coarsened 
American  farce.  No  man  is  blameable 
for  not  doing  what  he  is  unfitted  to  do, 
but  he  may  be  blamed  for  insisting  on 
controlling  what  he  must  ruin.  The  indi- 
vidual actors  arc  in  no  way  responsible, 
although  the  public  must  attribute  to 
them  what  only  experience  can  tell  us  is 
beyond  their  domain.  To  speak  only  of 
the  star,  Miss  Maude  Adams  should  be. 
heartily  praised  for  the  good  part  of  her*'*' 
work  and  not  scolded  for  the  inharmo- 
nious and  erroneous  parts.  She  pos- 
sesses an  unusual  and  widely  attractive 
personality,  and  she  has  the  power  of 
acting  manv  things  decidedly  well.  If 
she  is  Barnnmised  and  tempted  to  sac- 
rifice the  fine  ascending  career  which 
might  easily  be  hers  for  a  cheaper  popu- 
larity, through  the  use  of  louder  and  more 
insistent  methods,  less  docility  to  her 
parts  and  the  atmosphere  of  her  plays. 
she  is  only  one  victim  to  the  big  sign- 
board and  gross  receipts  standard  of 
American  dramatic  art.  There  is  no  actor 
in  the  United  States  whom  I  would  so 
gladly  see  turned,  before  it  is  too  late, 
to  the  hetter  uses  of  the  art  of  which  she 
might  he,  to  an  even  higher  degree  than 
she  is,  one  of  our  sweetest  and  most  win- 
ning exponents. 

Norman  Ha  (•good. 
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Several  years  ago,  in  discussing  Amer- 
ican political  journalism, 
we  wrote  the  following 
words : 


The  most  painful  form  which  its  unfairness 
lakes  is  seen  in  the  harsh  and  often  outrageous 
criticism  which  it  showers  upon  our  public 
men.  The  most  conspicuous  instances  of  this 
can  be  found  in  looking  back  upon  the  news- 
paper assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  our 
Presidents.  Thus,  turning  over  the  files  of  the 
American  press,  we  read  of  Washington  as  an 
embezzler;  of  Jefferson  as  an  atheist,  an  an- 
archist and  a  libertine;  of  Adams  as  a  tyrant, 
and  of  Jackson  as  a  bully,  a  border  ruffian  and 
an  assassin.  Van  Buren  was  accused  of  steal- 
ing gold  spoons  from  the  White  House ;  Bu- 
chanan was  styled  a  traitor.  The  stock  epithet 
applied  to  President  Lincoln  was  "the  Illi- 
nois baboon."  President  Johnson  was  habit- 
ually described  as  "a  drunken  boor."  What 
was  said  by  the  newspapers  of  our  later 
Presidents,  from  General  Grant  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  person 
of  mature  age. 

How  utterly  insincere  and  meaningless  is  all 
this  hideous  abuse  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  hushed  into  silence  just  as  soon  as 
the  object  of  it  passes  out  of  the  political  arena 
into  private  life.  No  breath  of  it  ever  lingers 
in  the  allusions  that  are  thereafter  made  to 
him  by  even  the  bitterest  of  his  late  opponents. 
And  this  sudden  silence  is  at  once  the  con- 
demnation of  his  slanderers  and  a  striking 
tribute  to  his  own  character.  In  sober  truth. 
no  President  has  ever  deserved  any  of  the 
personal  abuse  from  which  he  has  suffered  so 
outrageously.  There  have  been  Presidents 
like  Taylor  and  the  elder  Harrison,  who  were 
men  of  mediocre  capacity;  there  have  been 
Presidents  like  Jackson,  who  showed  an  auto- 
cratic spirit  and  an  imperfect  comprehension 
1  of  the  proper  function  of  the  executive;  there 
have  been  Presidents  like  Polk  and  Buchanan, 
who  made  grievous  errors  of  judgment;  there 
have  been  Presidents  like  Grant,  whose  mis- 
taken confidence  in  others  brought  grievous 
reproach  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  ad- 
ministrations; but  there  never  yet  has  been  a 
President  of  the  United  Slates  who  did  not 
earnestly  and  honestly  endeavour  lo  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  great  office  with  sobriety  and 
dienitv   and   patriotism,   and    for   the   highest 


good  of  the  entire  nation.  And  whatever  mis- 
takes may  have  been  made,  whatever  errors  of 
judgments  may  have  been  committed,  there 
never  yet  has  been  a  President  in  whom  the 
keen  sight  of  his  countrymen  can  to-day  detect 
the  slightest  taint  upon  his  patriotism  or  his 
personal  honour.  And  this  is  a  wonderful  and 
inspiring  thing — a  thing  for  which  every  patri- 
otic American  should  thank  God  daily;  for  it 
is  the  vindication  of  democracy,  and  so  long 
as  it  is  true  it  must  remain  among  the  imper- 
ishable glories  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  assassination  of  President  McKin- 
ley  brought  into  great  prominence  this 
whole  question  relating  to  newspaper 
criticism  of  the  President.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  had  been  very  severely  criticised  dur- 
ing his  first  administration  because  of 
his  policy  in  the  Philippines,  which  was 
described  as  bloodthirsty  and  tyranni- 
cal; and  also  because  of  his  alleged 
sympathy  with  the  Trusts.  This  criti- 
cism was  often  very  sharp,  and  it  was 
sometimes  expressed  in  writing  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  caricature.  No 
sooner  was  he  dead  than  all  the  news- 
papers which  had  supported  him  began 
to  denounce  the  newspapers  which  had  at- 
tacked him,  and  to  declare  that  these  were 
morally  responsible  for  his  assassination. 
In  the  excited  state  of  public  opinion  at 
the  tine  a  good  deal  was  even  said  about 
the  desirability  of  a  law  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  in  its  animadversions 
upon  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation. 

Now,  of  course  any  such  proposal  as 
this  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  and  quite  impracticable  from 
every  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place, 
an  attempt  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  the 
press  would  excite  passions  much  more 
dangerous  than  any  that  can  possibly  be 
aroused  by  the  perusal  of  newspaper 
criticism.  The  countries  in  which  the 
Chief  of  State  feels  most  insecure  against 
violence  are  precisely  those  countries  in 
which  the  press  is  muzzled.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  who  is  going  to  draw  the  line 
between  criticism  that  is  legitimate  and 
criticism  that  is  not?  If  an  editorial 
writer  actually  believes  that  the  President 
is  violating  the  Constitution,  and  that 
the  liberties  of  the  country  are  in  dan- 
ger, he  may  be  absurdly  mistaken ;  yet 
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on  the  other  hand,  circumstances  might 
arise  when  that  very  thing  would  be  true. 
Indeed,  the  most  severe  attacks  on  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  policy  were  not  attacks 
for  which  the  so-called  "yellow  journals" 
were  responsible,  but  they  were  attacks 
uttered  by  such  sincere  and  high-minded 
men  as  Senator  Hoar  and  ex-Secretary 
Schurz — both  of  them  Republicans — and 
by  newspapers  of  great  ability,  such  as 
the  Evening  Post  of  this  city.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  a  press  censorship  should 
ever  be  established  in  our  country ;  for  in 
its  practical  operation  it  would  mean  that 
the  opposition  would  have  to  abstain 
from  all  newspaper  criticism  of  the 
party  fn  power.  Moreover,  if  it  be  held 
that  journalistic  attacks  upon  the  Presi- 
dent are  likely  to  lead  to  his  assassina- 
tion, it  logically  follows  that  journalistic 
attacks  upon  Cabinet  officers,  governors, 
mayors  and  all  other  public  functionaries 
are  likewise  provocative  of  murder;  and 
therefore  we  should  have  at  once  among 
us  a  privileged  class  of  citizens,  and  our 
newspapers  would  be  restrained  not  only 
from  assailing  the  policy  of  President 
Roosevelt,  for  example,  but  also  from 
speaking  harshly  of  Mayor  Ashbridge  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Mayor  Van  Wyck  of 
New  York. 

To  state  this  proposition  is  to  demon- 
strate its  absurdity.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  any  President 
ever  lost  his  life  because  his  assassins 
were  influenced  by  the  reading  of  news- 
paper denunciations.  Least  of  all  was 
this  true  in  the  case  of  Leon  Czolgosz, 
whose  dull,  irrational  mind  is  known  to 
have  been  affected  solely  by  the  oral 
teachings  of  Emma  Goldman.  There  is 
no  connection  traceable  between  the  fact 
that  President  McKinley's  public  actions 
had  been  severely  censured  by  a  portion 
of  the  press,  and  the  other  fact  that  he 
was  assassinated.  Indeed,  the  opposition 
organs  were  much  less  virulent  than  has 
often  been  the  case  in  our  party  contests. 
Even  the  yellowest  of  the  yellow  journals 
never  said  a  word  in  disparagement  of 
Mr.  McKinley's  private  character,  and 
when  they  called  him  a  tyrant,  every  sane 
man  knew  that  this  was  simply  a  rhetori- 
cal way  of  expressing  disapprobation.  In 
1871-72  the  Sun  and  Tribune  of  this 
city  were  describing  President  Grant  as 
a  nepotist,  a  military  dictator,  a  drunk- 


ard, a  silent  partner  in  rings  and  steals,  a 
conscious  tool  of  Fisk  and  Gould  in 
bringing  on  the  panic  of  Black  Friday. 
Compared  with  this  awful  stream  of 
personal  abuse,  the  attacks  upon  Mr. 
McKinley  read  like  fulsome  compli- 
ments. General  Grant  was  not  assassi- 
nated, and  Mr.  McKinley  was;  but 
neither  fact  proves  anything  at  all. 

Yet  ought  not  the  American  press  in 
some  way  to  be  restrained  from  making: 
frantic  and  sometimes  vile  assaults  upon 
the  character  of  the  man  who  represents 
the  Republic  before  the  world?  It  surely 
ought;  but  this  restraint  should  come 
from  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment 
among  us  which  would  regard  as  offen- 
sive any  sort  of  criticism  which  tran- 
scends the  courtesies  and  decencies  of 
life.  As  a  matter  of  patriotism  and  of 
national  self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of 
good  taste,  Americans  should  teach  them- 
selves to  feel  that  gross  invective  against 
the  President  is  an  insult  to  the  whole 
people  whose  ruler  he  has  been  made  by 
the  will  of  the  majority,  in  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  acquiesce.  We  believe  that 
such  a  sentiment  is  growing  stronger 
with  our  countrymen  each  year ;  and  that 
while  it  will  never  try  to  check  the 
severest  possible  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's public  policy,  it  will  spare  the  man 
and  respect  the  dignity  of  his  high  office. 

In  the  meantime,  Americans  may  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  thought  that, 
reckless  though  the  press  in  this  country 
often  is,  it  never  attains  to  that  spirit  of 
cold-blooded  malignity  which  animates 
some  of  the  Continental  journals,  notably 
the  French.  Any  one  who  was  in  Paris 
during  the  brief  Presidency  of  Casimir- 
Perier,  and  the  longer  one  of  Felix 
Faure,  must  remember  with  disgust  the 
vile  stream  of  scandalous  innuendo  and 
ferocious  blackguardism  that  was  poured 
incessantly  upon  these  two  men  by  the  • 
innumerable  gutter-sheets  of  the  boule- 
vards. Nothing  so  depraved  and  so  dia- 
bolically ingenious  in  its  power  to  blister 
and  blacken  and  degrade  ever  soiled 
paper  in  our  country.  The  strict  libel- 
laws  of  England  and  the  vigour  of  the 
courts  in  enforcing  them  when  appealed 
to  '  have  ensured  in  the  press  of  that 
country  as  a  whole  a  greater  reserve  in 
the  attacks  that  are  made  on  public  men ; 
yet  even  there  one  can  find  many  papers 
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which  are  viewed  as  too  much  beneath 
contempt  for  notice,  and  these  are  often 
filled  with  coarse  invective.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  the  Queen  herself  was 
not  always  spared  by  these  journals,  and 
their  slanders  were  disseminated  far  and 
wide  unchecked.  Moreover,  in  England 
there  is  often  an  intense  bitterness  of 
feeling  back  of  newspaper  denunciation, 
and  from  this  our  public  life  is  free.  All 
native-bom  Americans  view  the  violent 
rhetoric  of  partisan  newspapers  in  very 
much  the  spirit  in  which  they  would 
regard  the  professional  polemics  of  two 
lawyers  who  thunder  at  one  another  all 
the  morning  and  then  go  amicably  out 
to  luncheon  arm  in  arm.  But  in  England 
political  hatred  is  very  apt  to  extend  to 
social  intercourse  and  to  find  startling 
expression  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life.  When  Gladstone,  for  example,  was 
making  his  great  fight  for  Home  Rule, 
it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  ad- 
vanced Conservatives  freely  uttering  the 
wish  that  the  fine  old  man  might  not  live 
to  carry  out  his  policy ;  and  English  gen- 
tlemen at  their  dinner-tables  were  known 
to  drink  to  his  speedy  death.  Happily, 
our  party  strife  never  goes  so  far  as  this, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  all  the  greater 
reason  for  believing  that  our  press  will 
before  long  fitly  represent  the  true  feel- 
ing of  the  best-natured  nation  in  the 
world. 

II. 

A  number  of  subscribers  have  written 
us  to  ask  for  some  ex- 
Th*  sector         pression   of   opinion   on 
ffnflL  the  subject  of  President 

Roosevelt's  dinner  invi- 
tation to  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
which  has  caused  so  much  excitement  in 
the  South.  We  think  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  whole  matter  is  very  plain. 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  private 
capacity,  when  out  of  office,  has  un- 
doubtedly the  right  to  entertain  at  dinner 
whomsoever  he  may  please,  without  its 
being  anybody's  business  '  whatsoever. 
President  Roosevelt,  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion, has  also  the  right  to  make  any 
one  his  guest.  But  if  he  does  so,  he  must 
do  so  with  the  full  understanding  that 
not  even  the  simplest  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  ever  be  the 
action  of  a  private  individual  or  free 


from  consequences.  If  he  felt  that  in 
asking  Mr.  Washington  to  dinner  he 
was  standing  up  for  a  principle,  or  gain- 
ing something  for  himself,  or  for  his  pub- 
lic policy,  or  for  Mr.  Washington — why, 
well  and  good.  But  we  think  it  perfectly 
obvious  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  in  this  case  no  principle  involved, 
and  nothing  whatsoever  to  be  gained, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  lose,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  President  and 
from  that  of  Mr.  Washington. 

President  Roosevelt  has  cherished  the 
very  laudable  ambition  of  rehabilitating 
the  Republican  party  in  the  South,  and 
of  making  it  worthy  at  least  of  the  re- 
spect of  its  opponents.  He  could  hardly 
hope  that  during  his  term  of  office 
so  great  3  change  of  political  sentiment 
would  occur  as  to  alter  the  political 
complexion  of  the  Southern  States;  yet 
his  policy  was  none  the  less  wise,  far- 
seeing  and  patriotic.  By  needlessly  af- 
fronting the  most  intense  of  all  the 
prejudices  which  Southern  men  and 
women  are  bred  up  to  cherish  as  their 
very  life,  he  has  at  a  stroke  made  abso- 
lutely certain  the  utter  failure  of  his 
larger  policy.  There  is  no  use  in  saying 
that  the  race  feeling  at  the  South  is  un- 
reasonable or  unchristian  or  absurd. 
We  do  not  ourselves  regard  it  as  wholly 
so,  and  the  history  of  the  years  of  Re- 
construction serves  in  part  as  a  defence 
for  much  of  it.  Yet  even  if  it  were  un- 
reasonable and  unchristian  and  absurd, 
its  existence  is  a  very  potent  fact,  and 
the  true  statesman  deals  with  facts,  and 
takes  them  as  they  are  and  not  as  he 
would  like  to  have  them. 

From  Mr.  Booker  Washington's  point 
of  view,  his  acceptance  of  this  casually 
given  dinner-invitation  was  certainly  un- 
fortunate. He  knew  better  even  than  the 
President  just  how  the  whole  affair 
would  grate  upon  the  nerves  of  every 
Southern  white  man ;  for  in  carrying  out 
the  noble  work  that  he  has  been  accom- 
plishing, he  has  made  it  an  especial  study 
to  do  nothing  to  offend  this  sentiment, 
but  rather  to  do  everything  to  soothe 
and  tranquillise  it.  In  his  Atlanta  speech, 
the  one  passage  which  gave  him  fame  is 
that  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  two  races — 
the  white  and  the  black — as  being  in  all 
things  social  separate,  like  ther  fingers, 
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while  one  like  the  hand  in  all  that 
makes  for  progress  and  true  civilisation. 
Mr.  Washington  had  for  years  lived 
faithfully  up  to  this  admirable  sentiment. 
By  his  tact  and  self-effacement  he  had 
won  the  good-will  of  the  whites ;  and  in 
consequence  it  seemed  as  though  he  had 
discovered  the  true  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem inherited  from  the  Civil  War,  and 


lurking  as  a  perpetual  menace  to  pros- 
perity and  order.  Now,  in  an  hour,  he 
has  partially  undone  the  work  of  a  dec- 
ade, and  has  wrought  more  injury  to  a 
noble  cause  than  he  can  make  good  in 
many  a  year.  As  was  true  of  President 
Roosevelt,  Wr.  Washington  had  nothing 
to  gain  but  very  much  to  lose. 

H.  T.  P. 


THE    WAR   SPIRIT 

He  sat  behind  his  roses  and  did  wake 
With  careless  hands  those  passions  grim 

That  naught  but  War  and  Blood  and  Tears  can  slake. 
And  naught  but  years  can  dim. 

So  o'er  their  wine  did  Great  Ones  sit  and  nod, 

Ordaining  War — as  it  befell : 
Men,  drunk  with  drum  and  trumpet,  talked  of  God, 

And  reeled  down  blood-washed  roads  to  Hell. 

Arthur  Stringer. 
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Is  it  possible  to  increase  indefinitely 
the  numbers  of  the  book-buying  public? 
Some  of  our  authors,  at  least,  are  firmly 
convinced  that  it  is.  They  say  that  the 
cheaper  a  book  is,  the  more  widely  it  will 
circulate,  and  that  the  increased  circu- 
lation will  make  up  for  the  decrease  in 
profit  on  single  copies.  They  point  to  the 
death  of  the  three-volume  novel,  and  urge 
that  the  six-shilling  novel  should  be 
brought  down  to  three  shillings  sixpence 
or  two  shillings  sixpence.  Some  of  the 
publishers  are  at  present  going  in  this  di- 
rection. It  is  no  secret  that  one  author 
at  least,  whose  popularity  is  unchal- 
lenged, has  determined  to  make  a  great 
experiment  with  his  next  book,  which 
may  conceivably  be  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1902.  For  my  part,  I  stand  in 
doubt.  The  living  novelists  who  flour- 
ished in  the  day  of  the  three-volume  novel 
complain  of  the  change  as  all  for  the 
worse,  and  I  think  most  publishers  would 
say  the  same.  In  fact,  the  number  of  six- 
shilling  novels  which  involve  loss  be- 
comes so  alarming  that  the  wiser  firms 
are  touching  them  very  charily.  The 
;  novelist  is  the  person  likely  to 


suffer.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  go  back.  Once  accustom 
the  public  to  books  at  a  lower  price,  and 
they  will  rebel  against  any  attempt  at 
reversion  to  the  old  custom. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  about 
the  book-buying  public  here  is  their  reso- 
lute aversion  to  books  bound  in  boards. 
There  was  u  time  when  the  yellow-backed 
novel  at  two  shillings  almost  monopolised 
the  trade  at  the  railway  bookseller's. 
Now  it  has  practically  disappeared.  The 
publishers  have  found  that  by  putting  the 
books  into  cloth  boards  they  can  sell  in 
very  large  numbers.  The  sixpenny  nov- 
els are  tolerated  in  paper  covers  simply 
because  their  price  is  so  low.  Some  of 
the  publishers  of  sixpenny  novels  think 
of  raising  the  price  to  sixpence  net,  but 
I  rather  think  the  sixpenny  novel  in  its 
present  form  has  had  its  day,  and  that 
something  new  will  be  tried. 

After  all,  the  British  public  is  not  so 
bad  as  some  would  make  you  believe.  I 
heard  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Grant  Rich- 
ards issued  in  his  amazingly  cheap  and 
excellent  reprints  a  volume  of  Emerson's 
Essays,  and  that  10,000  copies  were  ira- 
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mediately  bought  up,  the  larger  number 
in  the  leather  binding. 

We  had  a  remarkably  pleasant  gather- 
ing at  the  Whitefriars  Club  the  other 
night,  when  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  editor 
of  the  New  England  Magazine,  was  the 
guest.  Though  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  of  the  day  on  these  oc- 
casions, 1  have  never  listened  to  a  more 
entertaining,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
instructive,  speaker  than  Mr.  Mead.  He 
took  for  his  subject  "Some  Literary 
Landmarks  in  England."  It  turned  out 
that  he  had  been  investigating  the  places 
connected  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
that  in  so  scholarly  ana  thorough  a  fash- 
ion that  he  was  able  to  enlighten  every 
man  present,  although  one  or  two  might 
be  called  experts  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Mead  complained,  and  very  justly,  that 
we  did  not  take  sufficient  note  in  England 
of  our  historical  and  literary  landmarks ; 
but  wften  he  spoke  of  erecting  statues  to 
great  men  like  Wiclif  and  Milton,  some 
of  us  protested.  It  would  be  all  very  well 
if  we  had  the  power  of  making  statues 
which  would  be  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  but 
will  anyone  say  so  who  goes  through  the 
gloomy  images  of  London?  The  man 
who  would  arrange  for  carting  away  half 
of  them  in  the  night  would  be  a  public 
benefactor.  Mr.  Mead,  at  the  request  of 
the  audience,  afterward  gave  his  views 
on  the  relations  between  America  and 
England,  and  the  power  of  the  New  Eng- 
land element  in  the  United  States  of  to- 
day. He  took  an  unhopeful  view.  The 
New  England  element  did  not  now  rule 
America,  and  would  rule  it,  less  than  ever. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  England  and 
America  fighting  under  the  same  banner. 
He  viewed  a  war  between  England  and 
America  as  inevitable,  and  this  war  would 
be  the  result  of  a  conscienceless  com- 
mercialism. Mr.  Mead,  who  was  an 
early  friend  of  Thomas  Davidson,  the 
philosopher,  and  of  William  Oarke,  the 
brilliant  journalist,  is  pursuing  his  vari- 
ous researches  in  London,  and  will  be 
with  us  for  some  time.  Such  a  man 
ought  to  be  better  known  both  in  our 
country  and  in  yours. 

A  very  large  number  of  books  are  in 
the  market,  and  the  bookbinders  report 
themselves  as  exceedingly  busy,  which  is 
a  good  sign,  for  nowadays  publishers  are 
very  careful  not  to  over-bind.  But  the 
booksellers   are   timid    in    their   orders. 
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Probably  the  prolongation  of  the  South 
African  War,  which  is  exciting  the 
utmost  impatience,  is  beginning  to  affect 
trade,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  with 
any  confidence.  Among  the  more  suc- 
cessful books' in  point  of  sale  is  the  life 
of  Stevenson.  It  is  comparatively  brief, 
and  contains  very  little  new  matter  of 
importance,  but  it  is  a  convenient  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  subject,  and  is  written 
in  an  excellent  tone,  so  that  on  the  whole 
its  reception  has  been  very  favourable. 
Some  5000  copies  were  disposed  of  at  a 
high  price,  a  further  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  of  the  undying  interest  in  the" 
personality  of  Stevenson. 

In  the  world  of  journalism  great 
attention  has  been  attracted  by  the 
Spectator,  which  published  various  stories 
and  suggestions  about  a  sum  of  money 
given  by  Mr.  Rhodes  to  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst,  the  chief  official  of  the  Liberal 
party.  I  need  not  go  into  the  story. 
The  general  feeling  is  one  of  astonish- 
ment that  a  paper  with  the  antecedents 
of  the  Spectator  should  have  taken  it  up 
and  managed  it  so  badly.  Its  career  for 
many  years  has  been  singularly  free 
from  sensationalism  and  unworthy  per- 
sonalities. No  doubt  the  lesson  will  be 
taken.  I  may  mention  what  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  that  Mr.  Meredith  Town- 
send,  co-editor  with  Mr.  Hutton,  still 
retains  his  position.  He  is  working  on 
the  Spectator  as  diligently  as  ever,though 
he  now  lives  in  Surrey.  One  of  his 
daughters  also  shows  literary  faculties, 
and  is  interested  in  theological  questions. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  what 
higher  education  is  bringing  us  to,  that 
Miss  Townsend  contributed  a  paper  on 
"Immortality"  to  the  Spectator,  which 
was  very  ably  criticised  by  Miss  Dorothea 
Price  Hughes,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  in  her  father's  jour- 
nal, the  Methodist  Times. 

Mr.  Maarten  Maartens.the  well-known 
novelist,  has  been  in  bad  health,  and  has 
taken  a  house  in  Paris  for  the  winter. 
He  has  now  finished  the  long  novel  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  the  book  awaits  serial- 
isation. 

Thomas  Hardy's  theory  that  the  Im- 
mortals make  sport  of  human  beings 
goes  back  to  Greek  tragedy.  It  was 
promulgated,  however,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     I  happened  to  be  turning  over 
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Dr.  Johnson's  works  and  read  his  review 
of  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Evil  by  Soame  Jenyns.  The 
review  is  a  masterpiece  of  sarcasm  and 
pleasantry,  and  justly  received  the  praises 
of  Macaulay.  Jenyns  imagined  "that  as 
we  have  not  only  animals  for  food,  but 
choose  some  for  our  diversion,  the  same 
privilege  may  be  allowed  to  some  beings 
above  us,  who  may  deceive,  torment,  or 
destroy  us  for  the  ends  only  of  their  own 
pleasure  or  utility,"  Johnson's  robust 
intellect  makes  great  play  with  this  fancy. 
"He  might  have  shown  that  these  hunt- 
ers, whose  game  is  man,  have  many  sports 
analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown 
whelps  and  kittens,  they  amuse  them- 
selves now  and  then  with  sinking  a  ship, 
and  stand  round  the  fields  of  Blenheim 
or  the  walls  of  Prague,  as  we  encircle  a 
cock-pit.  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flying, 
they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  and  knock  him  down 
with  an  apoplexy.  Some  of  them, perhaps, 
are  virtuosi,  and  delight  in  the  operations 
of  an  asthma,  as  a  human  philosopher  in 


the  effects  of  the  air-pump.  To  swell  a 
man  with  a  tympany  is  as  good  sport  as 
to  blow  a  frog.  Many  a  merry  bout  have 
these  frolic  beings  at  the  vicissitudes  of 
an  ague,  and  good  sport  it  is  to  see  a  man 
tumble  with  an  epilepsy,  and  revive  and 
tumble  again,  and  all  this  he  knows  not 
why."  Johnson  goes  on  to  suspect  that 
the  merry  malice  of  these  beings  finds 
means  of  enjoyment  in  the  creation  of 
authors.  They  make  a  poor  wretch 
proud  of  his  parts,  and  induce  htm  to 
write,  beginning  perhaps  with  an  ode  or 
an  epistle,  and  passing  on  to  a  treatise 
of  philosophy.  This  explains  to  John- 
son the  production  of  most  new  books. 
"Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd 
the  world  may  be  justly  suspected  to  be 
written  for  the  sake  of  some  invisible 
order  of  beings,  for  surely  they  are  of  no 
use  to  any  of  the  corporeal  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  Of  the  productions  of  the 
last  bounteous  year,  how  many,  can  be 
said  to  serve  any  purpose  of  use  or 
pleasure?" 

W.  Robertson  Nicott. 
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Paris  seems  to  have  returned  to  literary 
activity  with  a  vengeance.  The  book- 
stalls are  simply  overloaded  with  new 
books.  And  at  the  same  time  events  of 
all  kinds  are  taking  place,  or  about  to 
take  place,  which  set  every  literary  man 
talking. 

Of  these  events  the  most  important  is 
the  presidential  decree  of  October  iz, 
which  abolishes  the  "Comite  de  Lecture" 
of  the  Theatre  Francais.  This  is  no  less 
than  a  revolution  in  the  celebrated  "Mai- 
son  de  Moliere."  For  more  than  two 
centuries  the  comedians  of  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  themselves  selecting  the  plays  to  be 
performed  on  their  stage,  and  now,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen,  President  Loubet,  or 
rather  M.  Leygue,  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  decides  that 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  will  be  free 
to  select  what  he  pleases  without  consult- 
ing them.  Even  Napoleon,  in  spite  of 
his  autocratic  instincts,  had  not  dared  to 
go  so  far,  and  the  celebrated  Moscow  de- 
cree of  1812,  by  which  he  reorganised  the 
Theatre  Francais,   respected   the  rights 


enjoyed  bv  the  societaires  since  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  proceeding  are 
not  far  to  seek.  Everybody  knows  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  that  a  great 
many  things  in  the  old  theatre  needed 
attending  to.  The  plays  accepted  and 
performed  during  the  last  ten  years  had, 
as  a  rule,  brought  to  the  Comedie  neither 
fame  nor  money.  Things  had  come  even 
to  a  ridiculous  pass  when  a  few  months 
ago  a  new  play,  Chirubin,  which  had  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  com- 
mittee, so  signally  failed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  dress  rehearsal  that  its  per- 
formance before  the  paying  public  had 
to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  But  a  great 
many  people  think  that  the  cause  of  the 
whole  trouble  lies  in  a  lack  of  energy 
and  mental  strength  in  the  manager  him- 
self, and  they  are,  therefore,  not  a  little 
surprised  that  Jules  Claretie's  shortcom- 
ings should  be  rewarded  with  his  receiv- 
ing dictatorial  powers  for  the  future. 

The  comedians,  of  course,  were  ter- 
ribly excited.  There  was  some  talk  of 
a  general  exodus,  or  of  appealing  to  the 
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Council  of  State  and  asking  to  have  the 
decree  of  October  12  set  aside  as  against 
the  law.  More  moderate  counsels 
seem  to  have  prevailed.  A  dignified  pro- 
test was  signed  by  the  whole  company, 
with  the  doyen,  Mounet- Sully,  at  its 
head.  The  action  of  the  comedians  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  actors  and  actresses 
of  all  the  other  theatres.  In  the  news- 
papers the  government  has  been  de- 
fended by  many  and  criticised  by  some. 
The  most  serious  attack  came  from  Gus- 
tave  Larroumet,  the  dramatic  critic  of  Le 
Temps.  He  took  the  ground  that  Clare- 
tie  ought  to  have  been  removed,  instead 
of  having  his  powers  enlarged.  His  arti- 
cles were  unmistakably  a  bid  for  his  own 
appointment,  and  if  things  do  not  rapidly 
improve  under  the  virtual  dictatorship  of 
the  present  manager,  Larroumet's  candi- 
dacy for  the  position  will  certainly  ac- 
quire formidable  strength. 

Claretie's  first  act  since  the  decree  was 
the  acceptance  of  a  verse  play  by  Catulle 
Mendes,  Saint e  Thirese.  Judging  by 
Mendes's  former  dramatic  efforts,  one 
may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  selection. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  plays 
that  are  accepted  are  not  sure  to  be  per- 
formed. It  was  discovered,  for  instance, 
that  in  1830  the  manager  who  was  ap- 
pointed after  the  July  revolution  found 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twelve 
plays  accepted  by  the  Comite  de  Lecture  1 
It  was,  of  course,  more  than  could  be 
presented  to  the  public. 

What  helped  Claretie  at  the  present 
juncture  was  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Academie  Franchise.  He  had  to  be  either 
removed  or  endorsed,  and  the  cabinet, 
which  had  had  recently  several  quarrels 
with  the  Academy,  did  not  care  to  arouse 
its  hostility  again  by  the  summary 
dismissal  of  one  of  its  members.  But  no 
one  need  be  surprised  if,-  after  awhile, 
when  conditions  have  failed  to  improve, 
Claretie  himself  should  offer  his  resig- 
nation and  be  succeeded  by  a  manager 
whose  first  act  would  be  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Comite  de  Lecture. 

There  is  talk  of  another,  but  not  so 
serious  a  revolution.  Edmond  Rostand,  it 
is  said,  desires  to  write  his  "di  scours  de 
reception"  in  the  Academy  in  verse. 
The  Academy  is  so  conservative  that  a 
novelty  under  its  dome  seems  an  impossi- 
bility. In  the  present  instance,  more- 
over, one  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 


innovation.  The  secretaire  perpetucl, 
Gaston  Boissier,  who  was  interviewed 
on  the  subject,  called  Rostand's  attention 
to  one  point  which  may  well  cause  him  to 
pause  before  doing  anything  rash.  It  is 
that  his  speech  is  expected  to  include  a 
biographical  sketch  of  his  predecessor. 
And  the  idea  of  writing  a  poem  about 
the  life  of  Henri  de  Bornier  is  one  that 
can  hardly  be  entertained  by  any  sane 
man.  Another  academician,  not  a  dead 
one,  is  to  be  publicly  eulogised  soon,  in 
the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne. 
This  very  month  Berthelot,  the  illus- 
trious scientist,  completes  a  half  cen- 
tury of  teaching,  begun  in  1851  at  the 
College  de  France,  and  his  jubilee  is  to 
be  the  occasion  of  a  great  celebration.  I 
find  his  name,  by  the  way,  among  the 
authors  of  new  books.  A  number  of  his 
lectures  and  addresses  have  just  been  col- 
lected in  book  form  under  the  collective 
title  of  Science  et  Education. 

Among  eulogised  men  of  letters  it 
seems  that  I  ought  to  mention  Laurent 
Tailhade,  the  poet  of  the  Anarchists.  An 
article  of  his  in  the  weekly  paper  Le  Lib- 
ertaire,  in  which  he  expressed  the  wish 
to  have  President  Loubet  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  killed,  and  which  con- 
tained a  eulogy  of  the  murderers  of 
Henry  IV.  and  President  Carnct,  brought 
him  before  the  courts.  A  number  of 
literary  men  took  the  strange  ground  that 
his  literary  talent  ought  to  have  protected 
him  against  any  prosecution,  and  at  their 
head  appeared  Zola,  whose  written  state- 
ment in  his  favour  was  from  beginning 
to  end  an  enthusiastic  panegyric.  The 
judges  were  not  persuaded,  however,  and 
Tailhade  will  have  to  spend  a  few  months 
behind  prison  bars.  When  he  leaves  An- 
archy alone  he  is  not  without  talent,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  last  volume  of  verse, 
La  Touffe  de  Sange. 

Other  volumes  of  verse  to  be  men- 
tioned are  a  metrical  rendering  of  Vir- 
gil's jEneid,  by  M.  A.  Motheau ;  a  post- 
humous volume  by  Ernest  Renan's  son, 
Ary  Renan,  better  known  during  his  life 
as  a  painter  than  as  a  poet,  Rives 
d' Artiste,  and  a  resetting  of  mediaeval 
themes,  Chansons  de  Geste,  by  ■  M. 
Georges  Gourdon.  There  is  also  what 
might  be  called  a  poem  in  prose,  a  new 
version  of  the  old  "chantefable,"  Aucas- 
sin  et  Nicolette,  by  M.  Gustave  Michaut. 

I  ought  not  to  forget,  among  the  poets 
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of  the  month,  Victorien  Sardou,  whom 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  find  in  such 
company.  He  is  the  author  of  the  words 
set  to  music  by  Saint-Saens  in  his  last 
opera,  just  performed.  Let  Barbarcs. 

The  readers  of  novels  have  only  'Tem- 
barras  du  choix"  among  new  hooks.  First 
I  must  mention  Rene  Bazin's  Les  Oberle, 
one  of  his  best  books,  an  interesting  study 
of  family  life  in  Alsace  under  the  condi- 
tions created  by  the  annexation  of  the 
country  to  Germany.  Lucien  Descaves's 
La  Colonne  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
called  an  historical  novel.  It  deals  with 
the  tearing  down  of  the  Colonne  Ven- 
dome  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Com- 
mune in  1871.  Few  readers  will,  in  spite 
of  Descaves's  talent,  be  in  sympathy  with 
him ;  as  he  sides  with  those  who  consid- 
ered themselves  justified,  owing  to  their 
hatred  of  Napoleon,  in  destroying  his 
majestic  tribute  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Grand  Army. 

Pierre  de  Lano's  La  Piaffe  is  also 
somewhat  historical  in  character,  and  also 
deals  with  events  not  very  far  removed 
from  us.  Other  novels  are  more  purely 
imaginative,  for  instance,  Les  Robinsons 
de  Paris,  by  Georges  Beaume,  a  study  of 
provincial  people  stranded  in  the  big  city. 
We  have  a  novel  by  the  indefatigable 
Georges  Ohnet,  Le  Crepuscule;  another, 
of  a  very  different  kind  by  Henri  de  Reg- 
nier,  Les  Amants  Magniiiques;  a  series 
of  sketches  by  Madame  Lescot,  Mariages 
d'aujourd'hui;  a  collection  of  tales  by 
Jean  Revel,  Conies  Normands,  and  a 
"Roman  pour  les  jeunes  filles,"  Heritierf 
fay  Mary  Flo  ran. 

The  historians  have  been  even  more 
prolific  than  the  novelists.  We  owe  to 
them  this  month  quite  a  collection  of 
works  of  importance  for  the  study  of 
French  history.  1  shall  take  them  up  in 
the  chronological  order  of  the  subjects 
treated. 

First,  in  this  order,  comes  an  exhaust- 
ive monograph  on  the  hero  of  Gallic 
resistance  against  Julius  Cxsar,  Ver- 
ringctorix,  by  Camille  Jullian,  the  most 
authoritative  work  ever  published  on  this 
subject. 

Next  we  have  a  study  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  in  the  political 
history  of  France  under  the  Ancien  Re- 
gime. Lc  Partenient  dc  Paris:  Sou  Role 
Politique  depuis  le  Rcgne  de  Charles  VII. 
jusqu'a  nos  Jours,  by  Professor  E.  Glas- 


son.  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  I  may  single  out,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  interest  of  the  book,  the 
chapter  relating  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  Louis  XIV.  uttered  the 
famous  saying,  "L'Etat,  e'est  moi." 

Professor  Crousle's  Bossuel  et  le  Pro- 
leslant  is  me  and  Emmanuel  de  Brog- 
lie's  Catinat:  L'Homme  et  la  Vie  deal 
with  other  phases  of  the  history  of 
France  under  the  great  king. 

The  same  period  fills  a  good  many 
pages  of  another  book,  the  subject  of 
which  is  not  confined  to  a  single  period, 
Edouard  Desbriere's  Projets  et  Tenta- 
tives  de  Dcbarqucmcnt  aux  lies  Britan- 
niques. 

After  this  we  must  come  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary and  Napoleonic  period,  and  first 
to  Ernest  Daudet's  La  Conspiration  dc 
Pichegra  et  les  Complots  Royalistes  du 
Midi  et  de  1'Est  (1795-97)-  Joseph  Tur- 
quan  gives  us  a  ver_  readable  mono- 
graph. La  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  and 
M.  H.  Weill  an  interesting  work  on  Italy 
in  the  last  years  of  Napoleon's  reign, 
Le  Prince  Eugene  et  Mural. 

From  Frederick  Lock  and  Maurice 
Dreyfous  we  have  a  new  continuation  of 
Lavallee's  well-known  Histoire  des  Fran- 
cois, forming  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
work,  and  comprising  the  history  of  the 
Third  Republic  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  curious  incident  of 
that  history,  the  visit  of  the  late  Empress 
Frederick  to  Paris,  is  elucidated  in  Gas- 
ton Routier's  Un  Point  d'Histoire  con- 
temporaine. 

To  all  this  we  must  add  a  collection  of 
essays  by  Albert  Sorel,  Etudes  de  Litera- 
ture et  d'Histoire,  and  a  monograph  on 
Disraeli,  in  the  series  Ministres  et 
Homines  d'Etat,  by  Maurice  Courcelle. 

In  books  of  recollections  we  have  the 
concluding  volume  of  Jules  Simon's 
Memoirs,  Le  Soir  de  ma  Journee,  and 
two  volumes  due  to  the  pen  of  Victor 
Duruy,  Notes  et  Souvenirs. 

I  must  leave  something  for  next 
month,  so  I  shall  in  addition  to  the  above 
mention  only  one  more  work,  a  counter- 
part to  Demolins's  well-known  book  on 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  L'Agonie  d' Albion 
by  Eugene  Demolder.  I  need  hardly  sa\ 
that  the  South  African  War  forms  at, 
important  part  of  the  work. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


For  the  past  decade  the  high  standards 
of  the  books  for  young  people  have  left 
little  to  be  desired,  either  in  the  text,  the 
illustrations,  or  the  form  in  which  they 
have  been  presented ;  and  to  affirm  that 
this  year's  supply  shows,  no  less  merit 
than  usual  is  to  say  all  that  need  be  said 
in  its  favour. 

The  reviewer  of  a  quantity'  of  new  fic- 
tion may  confess  to  a  feeling  of  weari- 
ness at  his  task,  but  such  cannot  be  the 
case  when  writing  about  the  numerous 
juveniles  that  come  from  the  publishers 
at  this  season.  For  here  is  no  Barmecide 
feast,  but  one  which  for  attractiveness, 
interest  and  variety  is  calculated  to 
arouse  enthusiasm ;  and  the  only  regret  is 
that  one  is  no  longer  a  child  to  enjoy  its 
full  flavour. 

The  most  exuberant  fancy,  that  has 
penetrated  beyond  the  gates  of  Nonsense 
Land,  has  been  employed  to  amuse  very 
little  folks,  with  mirth-provoking  per- 
formances of  pen  and  pencil,  while  for 
those  who  are  older  there  is  plenty  of 
literature,  so  well  adapted  to  different 
tastes  and  requirements  that  young  girls 
will  not  be  tempted  to  turn  to  grown  peo- 
ple's books  to  find  interesting  reading; 
and  the  pernicious  dime  novels  need  not 
be  feared,  when  the  best  writers  for  boys 
have  prepared  so  many  entertaining  sto- 
ries of  adventure,  sport,  school,  war  and 
kindred  topics. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company  pub- 
lish The  Violet  Fairy  Book,  edited  by  An- 
drew Lang,  an  addition  to  this  author's 
celebrated  series  of  books  for  children. 
Mr.  Lang's  fine  discrimination  has  never 
been  more  skilfully  exercised  than  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  stories  that  have 
been  gathered  from  Germany.  Japan, 
Egypt,  Africa  and  Australia.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  volume  an 
attractive  example  of  the  bookmaker's 
art,  and  there  are  numerous  pen-and-ink 
and  coloured  pictures  by  H.  J.  Ford.  The 
list  of  new  issues  that  comes  from  Mac- 
millan  and  Company  includes  a  collection 
of  fairy  stories,  The  Reign  of  King  Cole, 
edited  by  J.  M.  Gibbon,  which  is  modelled 
on  much  the  same  excellent  plan.  The 
Bay's  Odyssey,  by  Walter  C.  Perry,  in 
which  (he  famous  tales  of  the  Greek  epic 
are  so  well  told  that  it  promises  to  inspire 
a  taste   for   reading   Homer  at  length. 


Mrs.  Molesworth's  The  Wood-pigeons 
and  Mary,  a  very  prettily  written  story, 
the  author  having  blended  the  facts  of 
Mary's  every-day  life  with  the  dreams 
that  her  favourite  pigeons  brought  her. 
And  The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  School,  by 
Evelyn  Sharp,  the  boarding-school  ex- 
periences of  a  very  natural  little  girl,  who 
has  been  constantly  with  her  brothers  and 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  tomboy ;  her  mistakes. 
trials,  unhappiness  and  final  contentment 
are  narrated  in  a  bright,  lively  way. 

Cleveland  Morrett's  accounts  of  the 
perilous  callings  of  the  deep  sea  diver, 
the  fireman,  the  locomotive  engineer,  etc., 
which  have  appeared  serially  in  St.  Nich- 
olas and  other  periodicals,  have  been 
gathered  into  a  volume  called  Careers  of 
Danger  and  Daring,  from  the  press  of 
The  Century  Company.  This  will  prove 
absorbing  reading  for  all  who  admire 
courage  and  heroism  shown  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  duty;  the  illustrations 
by  Jay  Hambridge,  George  Varian  and 
others  add  very  much  to  the  text.  An- 
other first-rate  book  for  boys,  The  Junior 
Cup,  by  Allen  French,  is  brought  out  by 
the  same  firm.  The  scene  is  laid  at  a 
summer  camping  school,  and  the  pages 
are  filled  with  the  lively  doings  of  a  lot 
of  very  real  boys,  their  outdoor  athletic 
life,  and  the  manliness  such  training 
teaches. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company  publish 
Morgan's  Men,  by  John  Preston  True, 
the  adventures  of  a  cavalry  officer  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  The  Captain  of  the 
School,  by  Edith  Robinson,  with  illus- 
trations by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  this 
being  the  merry  history  of  a  family  of 
boys  and  girls  who.  in  spite  of  very  nar- 
row means,  keep  their  hearts  light  and 
their  debts  paid.  High  School  Days  at 
Harbour  town,  by  Lily  F.  WesseThoeft. 
which  sustains  the  reputation  of  this  pop- 
ular author,  and  Four  on  a  Farm,  by 
Mary  P.  Wells  Smith. 

The  Little  Girl  Series,  written  by 
Amanda  M.  Douglas  and  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  gains  a  new 
volume,  A  Little  Girl  in  'Old  New  Or- 
leans. This  is  a  sweet,  wholesome  ro- 
mance for  young  girls,  written  in  a 
delightful  way.  The  child  heroine,  who 
is  married  by  proxy  to  her  cousin,  escapes 
the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution  by 
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coming  to  this  country.  The  social  con- 
ditions of  the  time,  the  picturesque  life 
in  the  old  Southern  city  and  on  the  plan- 
tations are  charmingly  described,  and  the 
amusing  story  is  interwoven  with  many 
an  instructive  lesson  in  history.  The  firm 
also  continue  The  Sherburne  Series,  by 
the  same  author,  and  A  Sherburne  Inher- 
itance gives  an  account  of  this  favourite 
family  up  to  a  quite  recent  date. 

Six  books  for  boys  are  issued  by 
Charles  Scribner's.  Sons,  three  of  them 
being  new  Henty  books,  and  the  large 
circle  of  this  prolific  author's  admirers 
need  fear  no  lessening  of  interest  in  To 
Herat  and  Cabul,  At  the  Point  of  the 
Bayonet  and  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria, 
which  deal  with  incidents  of  the  first 
Afghan  war,  the  British  conquest  of  In- 
dia and  the  Boer  war. 

Another  important  event  in  modern 
history — the  opening  of  the  Japanese 
ports — furnishes  material  for  A  Son  of 
Satsuina,  by  Kirk  Munro,  and  the  bound 
boy  on  a  New  England  farm  who  runs 
away  to  be  a  sailor  goes  with  Perry  to 
Japan.  In  Levi,  by  Noah  Brooks,  lite  in 
a  country  village  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  is  described;  and  The  Out- 
laws of  Horse-Shoe  Hole,  by  Francis 
Hill,  is  a  story  of  ranching  in  the  West. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company  add  to 
this  stock  of  admirable  books  for  boys 
The  Princess  of  the  Purple  Palace,  by 
William  Murray  Graydon.  Events  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  such  rapidity  in  this 
account  of  a  young  American's  experi- 
ences in  Pekin  during  the  Boxer  rising, 
and  the  interest  is  so  well  sustained  that 
old,  as  well  as  young,  people  will  take 
pleasure  in  reading  it. 

A  new  edition  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
is  always  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  this  one 
translated  by  Mrs.  Edgar  Lucas,  and 
illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham,  has  been 

Sublished  in  a  most  attractive  form  by  the 
.  B.  Lippincott  Compar.y.  From  this 
firm  comes  also  Out  of  Bounds,  by  An- 
drew Home,  short  stories  about  school- 
boy pranks  and  fun.  The  Belt  of  Seven 
Totems,  by  Kirk  Munro,  in  which  the 
writer  has  unravelled  some  knotty  tan- 
gles of  Indian  history  at  the  time  of  the 
settling  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  has 
drawn  a  truly  noble  red  man  m  the  char- 
acter of  the  chief  Massasoit,  whose  ad- 
ventures furnish  the  plot ;  Cclia's  Con- 
quest, a  pleasant  story  about  some  Eng- 


lish children  who  have  lived  in  France, 
and  rebel  somewhat  against  the  change  to 
gloomy  London;  and  Daddy's  Girl  and 
A  Very  Naughty  Girl,  both  by  L.  T. 
Meade. 

The  name  of  R.  H.  Russel!  has  always 
been  identified  with  handsome,  finely 
illustrated  volumes,  and  the  standards  of 
former  years  are  well  upheld  by  his 
sumptuous  new  edition  of  The  Heroes,  by 
Charles  Kingsley.  The  text  is  too  well 
known  to  require  words  of  commenda- 
tion, and  the  many  black  and  white  and 
coloured  pictures  by  M.  H.  Squire  and  E. 
Mars  are  worthy  of  their  inspiration. 
Among  Mr.  Russell's  other  publications 
are  Ten  Boys  from  Dickens,  by  Kate 
Dickinson  Sweetser,  illustrated  by 
George  Alfred  Williams,  an  arrangement 
for  youthful  readers  of  the  lives  of  Oliver 
Twist,  Tommy  Trad  dies  and  other  favour- 
ites. The  exact  words  of  the  novels 
have  been  retained  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  characters  are  not  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  boyhood.  And  The 
Merry-Go-Round,  a  collection  of  exceed- 
ingly humorous  verses  by  Carolyn  Wells, 
with  equally  funny  pictures  by  Peter 
Newell. 

The  Jamieson-Higgins  Company  issue 
An  Alphabet  of  Wild  Flowers  and  An 
Alphabet  of  Birds,  two  books  that  are  as 
charming  as  they  are  instructive.  Both 
of  them  are  written  by  Gertrude  Keeley 
and  illustrated  by  R.  J.  Campbell.  The 
author's  familiarity  with  her  subjects  is 
shown  by  the  great  variety  of  interesting 
facts  touched  upon  in  the  bits  of  explana- 
tory text  that  are  printed  opposite  the 
pictures.  From  this  firm  comes  also 
Young  Folks'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  ar- 
ranged by  Grace  Duffie  Boylan. 

The  volume  of  '.itcrature  and  Art,  ed- 
ited by  John  Denison  Champlin,  which 
Henry  Holt  and  Company  add  to  their 
"Young  Folks'  Cyclopedias,"  will  prove 
to  be  a  most  valuable  reference  book  for 
school  boys  and  girls. 

Maud  Ballington  Booth's  Lights  of 
Child-Land,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  teaches  sweet  lessons  of  kindness 
and  sympathy;  the  story  is  written  in  a 
captivating  way,  and  the  reader  only 
regrets  that  it  is  so  deeply  shadowed  with 
sorrow. 

A  picture  of  the  explorer's  little  daugh- 
ter who  was  born  in  the  Arctic  regions 
decorates  the  cover  of  The  Snow  Baby, 
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by  Josephine  D.  Peary,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  illustrations  taken  from  pho- 
tographs of  her  peculiar  surroundings. 
Both  this  book  and  The  Fairyland  of 
America,  by  Herbert  Quick,  with  pictures 
by  E.  W.  Deming,  are  issued  by  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Maggie  McLanehan,  by  Gulielma  Zol- 
linger, is  a  spirited  tale  of  the  West  and 
the  struggles  of  a  young  girl  of  Irish 
parentage ;  it  is  excellent  in  character  and 
local  colour,  and  is  published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company.  Another  book 
for  girls,  Her  Sixteenth  Year,  by  Helen 
Dawes  Brown,  is  from  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  The  Round  Rabbit  and 
other  child  verses,  by  Ayness  Lee,  which 
have  appeared  in  various  magazines,  have 
been  made  into  a  little  book  by  Small, 
Maynard  and  Company. 

Among;  Lee  and  Shepard's  numerous 
contributions  to  juvenile  literature,  In 
the  Days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by 
Eva-  Murch  Tappan,  and  Betty  Seldon, 
Patriot,  by  Adele  E.  Thompson,  may  be 
specially  mentioned. 

Specially  Illustrated  Books. 

Although  there  are  many  attractive 
books  of  this  class,  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  the  new  edition  of  Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland,  illustrated 
by  Peter  Newell.  Harper  and  Brothers 
have  tried  to  make  it  handsome  and  satis- 
factory in  every  way,  and  their  efforts 
have  certainly  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. There  are  forty  full-page  pictures, 
which  show  Mr.  Newell's  abilities  at  their 
very  best ;  a  portrait  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Dodgson,  forms  the  frontis- 
piece, and  E.  S.  Martin  has  written  a 
short  appreciative  introduction. 

We  are  glad  to  see  again  from  R.  H. 
Russell  The-  Ballad  of  the  Prince,  by 
Alice  Archer  Sewall.  The  verses  are  as 
notable  for  the  simple  air  of  romance  thai 
children  love  as  the  drawings  are  full  of 
character  and  ajsthetic  charm.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell also  publishes  two  gayly-coloured 
books,  Memoirs  of  Simple  Simon,  by  D, 
B.  Keeler,  illustrated  by  Charles  S.  Van- 
dervort.  and  Yankee  Doodle  Gander,  by 
Oscar  Hunt  von  Gottschalck,  who  has 
made  merry  rhymes  about  some  of  the 
important  events  in  American  history  and 
added  amusing  sketches  to  them. 

The  admirers  of  those  remarkable  sea- 
urchins,  Topsy,  Pudgy  and  Jimmy,  will 
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welcome  the  irresistibly  funny  Urcfiins  at 
the  Pole,  by  Marie  Overton  Corbin  and 
Charles  Buxton  Going,  with  drawings  by 
F.  I.  Bennett,  which  is  published  by  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  From 
this  firm  comes  also  Bright  Days 
Through  the  Year,  the  verses  by  Mabel 
Humphrey,  and  colour  plates  after  water 
colours  by  Frederick  M.  Spiegle.  Cats, 
by  "Grimalkin,"  and  pictured  by  Louis 
Wain,  and  two  humorous  books,  The 
Surprise  Book,  by  Nell  K.  McElphone, 
the  drawings  by  Albertine  Randall 
Wheelan,  and  Proverbial  Sayings,  by 
Gordon  Browne,  the  latter  having  been 
first  printed  in  England. 

The  A.  Wessels  Company  issue  new 
editions  of  The  True  Mother  Goose  and 
Childhood's  Songs  of  Long  Ago,  both  of 
them  having  notes  and  pictures  by 
Blanche  McManus.  The  first  gives  the 
nursery  classic  in  a  very  complete  and  at- 
tractive form,  and  the  second  has  done 
good  service  in  familiarising  the  present 
generation  with  some  of  the  songs  that 
were  written  by  the  Rev,  Isaac  Watts. 

W.  W.  Denslow,  the  editor  and  illus- 
trator of  Denslovfs  Mother  Goose,  issued 
by  McClure,  Phillips  and  Company, 
seems  to  possess  a  fund  of  spontaneous 
fun,  upon  which  he  draws  with  a  liberal 
hand.  The  peculiar  turns  of  his  humour 
grow  more  amusing  every  time  the  book 
is  opened. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company  have 
placed  many  little  people  in  their  debt  by 
publishing  another  book  about  the  Golli- 
wogg;  this  time  an  account  is  given  of 
The  Golliwogg's  Auto-Go-Cart,  and  the 
pictures  and  verses  by  Florence  and  Ber- 
tha Upton  are  as  funny  as  ever. 

From  this  press  comes  also  a  most  at- 
tractive little  volume,  Clean  Peter  and 
the  Children  of  Grubbylea,  translated  by 
Ada  Wallas,  and  illustrated  in  a  very 
pretty,  artistic  way.  Macmillan  and  Com- 
pany's Old  King  Cole  Book  of  Nursery 
Rhymes  is  gay  with  coloured  pictures  by 
Byam  Shaw.  An  enjoyable  addition  to 
the  stock  of  children's  songs  and  singing 
games  will  be  found  in  Old  Songs  for 
Young  America,  which  is  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  Thirty- 
six  well-known  ditties,  such  as  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  have  been  collected  by  B.  Oster- 
tag,  who  also  signs  the  designs  that  ac- 
company the  music.  The  original  airs 
have  been  arranged  by  Clarence  Forsyth, 
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Jinglcman  Jack,  otherwise  Jack  of  all         From   Rand,   McNally  and  Company 
trades,  is  a  book  which  shows  the  crafts     comes  The  Pirate  Frog  and  Other  Talcs, 


and  trades  of  our  time.  The  idea  is  well 
carried  out,  the  verses  are  by  James 
O'Dea,  the  pictures  are  by  Harry  Ken- 
nedy, and  it  is  issued  by  the  Saalfield 
Publishing  Company. 


by  W.  A.  Frisbie,  illustrated  by  "Bart" 
and  The  Owl  and  the  Woodchuck,  by 
William  Harold  Neidlinger,  illustrated 
by  Walter  Bobbett. 

Pauline  King. 


A  CHRONICLE  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES 


October  io  to  November  io. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

On  November  j  the  government  of  the  city 
of  Greater  New  York  reverted  to  its  citizens 
through  the  defeat  of  Tammany  Hall.  How 
complete  the  defeat  of  Tammany  was,  and  how 
unusual  if  not  astounding  was  the  correspond- 
ing victory  for  the  political  forces  opposed  to 
Tammany  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
New  York  is  normally  Democratic  by  not  less 
than  too.ooo  votes,  while  the  Fusionist  ticket 
won  the  election  by  some  30,000  majority.  The 
outcome  was  ihe  result  of  a  joint  campaign 
waged  by  Independents  and  the  Citizens' 
Union  and  Republican  parties  for  some  six 
months  preceding  the  election ;  a  campaign 
which  so  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  press 
that  from  the  time  candidates  were  nominated 
Tammany  could  hardly  obtain  space,  much  less 
fair  treatment  for  such  arguments,  mostly 
specious,  as  it  had  to  offer.  That  there  were 
both  provocation  and  political  expediency  in 
magnifying  the  undoubted  misdeeds  and  thiev- 
ings  of  Tammany  may  be  readily  admitted; 
that  the  attitude  of  the  press,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  partisan  to  the  verge  of  hysteria, 
may,  perhaps,  be  not  unjustly  inferred  from  the 
reflected  glow  in  England  of  New  York  Opin- 
ion, as  appearing,  for  example,  in  that  most 
staid  and  correct  of  journals,  the  London 
Timet.  "It  is  no  exaggeration,"  said  this 
paper  on  October  t$,  "to  say  that  New  York  is 
now  as  unsafe  as  was  a  Western  mining  town  a 
generation  ago."  "Shopkeepers,  especially  on 
the  East  Side,  are  in  a  state  bordering  on  panic, 
while  citizens  out  at  night  walk  on  secluded 
streets  literally  at  the  risk  of  their  lives."  And 
again  in  an  editorial  on  November  7  the 
Timet  referred  to  Tammany  as  beyond  dispute 


"the  most  corrupt,  brutal,  and  demoralising 
organisation  that  can  be  found  in  the  civilised 
world,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Mafia 
and  the  Camorra."  With  statements  no  less 
strong  than  these  constantly  expressed  in  New 
York,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  arguments 
of  Tammany,  even  when  valid,  would  be 
swamped  in  denunciation.  Yet  these  argu- 
ments were  not  entirely  negligible.  The  first 
was,  that  many  of  the  evils  and  extravagances 
complained  of  in  the  city's  administration  were 
directly  attributable  to  the  Republican  State 
Legislature  at  Albany ;  that  the  Legislature 
dictated  the  salaries  of  municipal  employees, 
spent  by  proxy  83  per  cent,  of  the  city's  $100,- 
000,000  annual  budget,  planked  down  laws  on 
the  city  like  "so  many  pounds  of  beef,"  and 
ever  by  discriminative  measures  bore  in  mind 
that  one  part  of  the  city  was  Democratic  and 
the  other  Republican.  Experts  in  municipal 
government  had  for  many  years  besought  the 
Legislature  to  quit  passing  special  laws  for 
New  York  and  to  let  the  city  alone.  But  if 
now  a  Fusionist  administration,  closely  allied 
with  the  Republican  party,  were  put  into  power 
matters  in  that  direction  were  likely  to  be 
worse  instead  of  better. 

The  other  Tammany  argument  was  that  long 
experience  had  shown  that  the  Democratic 
organisation,  whatever  form  it  took,  conld  not 
permanently  be  kept  out  of  power  in  New 
York  City;  nor  was  any  efficient  combination 
of  rival  organisations  likely  to  adhere  together 
for  more  than  two  or  three  years  at  a  time. 
Therefore,  it  was  much  more  to  the  point  to 
reform  Tammany  than  to  squelch  it  pro  tern. 
And  since  the  Tammany  candidate  for  mayor, 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  was  a  man  of  proved 
ability  and  integrity,  the  desired  reformation 
of  Tammany  would  be,  with  his  election,  if  not 
accomplished,  at  least  well  under  way.    To 
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this  pleasing  argument,  however,  it  was  at  once 
pointed  out  with  convincing  effect  by  the 
Fusionists  that  every  other  important  nominee 
on  the  ticket  was  a  "straight"  Tammany  man, 
and  that  these  nominees  combined  could  out' 
weigh  Mr.  Shepard  everywhere  in  city  affairs, 
except  in  the  administrative  offices. 

Whether  Tammany  nominated  "straight"  or- 
ganisation men  throughout,  from  a  traditional 
sense  of  loyalty  to  her  accredited  representa- 
tives, preferring  to  go  down  with  affronting 
banners  waving,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely, 
the  severity  of  the  popular  indignation  was 
underrated,  the  error  was  in  either  case  fatal. 
If  the  notorious  Deputy  Police  Commissioner, 
William  S.  Devery,  had  been  removed  a  week 
before  the  election,  the  supreme  and  sensa- 
tional issue  of  the  campaign,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  police  were  to  continue  indefinitely  as 
a  private  vice  and  crime- licensing '  bureau, 
would  have  come  flat  before  the  electors,  the 
great  deviser  and  organiser  of  the  bureau  be- 
ing gone.  But  Tammany  not  only  retained 
Mr.  Devery,  but  insisted  also  in  nominating 
as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  a  man  whose 
irascible  temper,  obvious  partisanship  and  out- 
spoken prejudices  rendered  him  utterly  un- 
fitted for  the  Bench.  The  Fusionist  ticket 
swept  county  and  city,  overwhelming  every 
considerable  Tammany  nominee  and  leaving  to 
that  ancient,  spoils-fed  organisation  not  one 
vestige  of  patronage,  except  such  as  might  be 
derived  from  a  handful  of  outstanding  cor- 
oners. And  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  of  all 
the  returns  of  the  election,  not  one  approached 
in  popularity  to  that  which  told  that  his  Hon- 
our the  Mayor  had  brought  up  the  tag  end  of  a 
defeated  ticket,  running  slothfully  20,000  votes 
behind. 

Interpretations  of  the  significance  of  the 
election  were  made  voluminously  on  every  side- 
But  perhaps  none  of  them  equalled  in  apposite- 
ness  that  made  in  inelegant  language  by  the 
Tammany  leader  of  one  of  the  crowded  and 
illiterate  East  Side  districts.  "I'm  not  talkin' 
about  Devery,"  he  said ;  "Van  Wyck  was 
enough.  The  people  like  Tammany,  but 
they  won't  let  anybody  monkey  with  the 
Supreme  Court."  And  then,  plunging  into 
generalisation,  he  concluded :  "When  a  party 
gets  the  big  head  and  thinks  it's  a  whole  lot 
better  than  the  people,  it  always  gets  trun 
down.  Tammany  got  the  big  head  the  last  four 
years,  and  it  gets  an  everlastin'  trouncin".  You 
can  go  just  so  far  with  the  people  and  no  fur- 
ther,   Tammany  went  further." 


OTHER  STATE  AFFAIRS. 


The 


flashed  over  the  country  and 
everywhere  claiming  col- 
Th»  Election*  In  "mns  of  space,  that  Tam- 
Paauylvula.  many  had  at  last  gone  down 
in  deep  water,  tended  to 
gloze  over  the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Republican  machine,  less  brutal  but  more  un- 
scrupulous and  avaricious  than  the  Tammany 
machine,  had  won  without  difficulty  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  the  State. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in 
June,  with  a  record  for  steals,  political  and 
financial,  said  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania  or  of  any  other  State,  a  Union 
party,  composed  of  Independents  and  Demo- 
crats, was  hammered  together  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  in  civic  affairs  elementary  princi- 
ples of  honesty  and  representative  government. 
The  Republican  District  Attorney  in  Philadcl- 
phia,Mr.  P.  Frederick  Rothermel,  Jr.,  whom  the 
machine  had  found  to  be  too  honest  for  their 
purposes,  was  nominated  for  his  old  office  by 
the  Union  party,  and  the  Union  party  nomi- 
nated also  on  the  State  ticket  candidates  for 
the  Supreme  Court  and  State  Treasurer,  those 
being  the  only  important  offices  to  be  filled. 
Throughout  the  campaign  that  followed,  the 
Republican  prints  and  lecturers  drew  attention 
to  the  excellences  of  President  McKinley's 
administration,  and  argued  therefrom  that  the 
State  machine  ought  to  be  supported;  privately 
the  machine  leaders  stated  succinctly  that  no 
offices  meant  no  patronage,  and  no  patronage 
was  no  money  for  anybody.  The  Unionists 
talked  only  of  civic  righteousness,  and  were 
defeated,  though  by  small  pluralities.  In  the 
elections  of  1900  Mr.  McKinley's  plurality  in 
the  State  was  301,173.  and  in  Philadelphia 
114478;  in  1900  Mr.  William  P.  Potter's  plu- 
rality for  Republican  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  47,937  in  the  State  and  32,977  in 
Philadelphia.  More  significant  than  these 
figures,  however,  was  the  fact  that  outside  of  ■ 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  the  Republican 
strongholds,  the  Union  ticket  was  uniformly 
victorious  J  and  in  Pittsburg,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Philadelphia,  fraudulent  ballots  were 
believed  to  have  been  cast  so  extensively  that 
from  25.000  to  30,000  illegal  votes  were  esti- 
mated for  Philadelphia  alone.  The  possibility 
of  such  frauds  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  has  hitherto  had  no  registration 
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law,  the  constitution  providing  that  "no  elector 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing by  reason  of  his  name  not  being  reg- 
istered." But  by  a  constitutional  amendment, 
passed  after  much  popular  clamor,  and  not- 
withstanding Governor  Stone's  opposition,  by 
the  Legislatures  of  1899  and  1901  and  ratified 
at  the  polls  in  the  November  elections,  this 
constitutional  provision  is  so  modified  that  the 
next  Legislature  may  enact  registration  laws 
for  cities  alone.  If  then  the  strength  of  the 
Union  party  is  maintained  until  the  election 
for  members  of  the  Legislature  in  November, 
1003,  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  State's 
representatives  shall  not  be  beholden  to  the 
machine,  an  effective  registration  law  may 
finally  be  enacted  for  the  curbing  of  gross 
election  frauds. 

The  election  of  Mr.  W.  Murray  Crane  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Th.  o».n.ct  of  for  a  third  Mrm  was  unusual 
nuuikuMu.  only  because  in  so  few  States 
is  a  "business  Governor," 
showing  neither  fear  nor  favour,  enabled  to 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  politicians  who 
control  nominations.  Yet  the  strength  of  such 
a  Governor  with  the  people  was  well  enough 
shown  when  Mr.  Crane  was  nominated.  No 
campaign  for  him  was  found  necessary,  not  a 
rally  was  held  in  his  behalf,  and  he  himself 
never  opened  his  mouth.  Going  to  the  polls 
on  his  record  alone,  he  won  by  60,000  votes  in 
an  "off  year,"  and  over  an  experienced  and 
able  opponent. 

Of  Mr.  Crane's  acute  business  sense,  his 
dislike  of  further  increasing  the  public  debt, 
and  his  pleasure  in  strangling  grab  bills  the 
press  has  given  many  instances.  Probably, 
however,  no  other  act  of  Mr.  Crane's  adminis- 
tration so  added  to  his  reputation  as  the  condi- 
tion which  he  brought  the  Legislature  to  attach, 
in  1900,  to  its  consent  to  the  lease  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad  by  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The 
State  at  that  time  held  as  collateral  for  a  loan 
(5,000,000  in  common  stock  of  the  Fitchburg 
Road.  This  stock  did  not  pay  dividends,  and 
was  of  such  value  that  it  was  not  carried  on 
the  State  Treasurer's  books  as  an  asset. 
When,  then,  the  Boston  and  Maine  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  to  enable  it  in 
effect  to  buy  out  the  Fitchburg  Road,  the  Leg- 
islature passed  the  act,  and  incorporated 
therein  the  provision  that  the  State  would 
receive,  "in  full  payment"  of  its  Fitchburg 
stock,  Boston  and  Maine  3  per  cent,  gold 
bonds  par  value  $5,000,000.    As  the  lease  was 

herwise    invalid,    the    Boston    and    Maine 

■epted  the  "provision." 


Mr.  Oar* 


The  elections  in  Maryland  resulted  in  a 
Democratic  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature. 
This    Legislature    meets    on 

11*11*1  KaDm.  ,  _ 

January  I,  1902,  and  its  prin- 
cipal political  function  is  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator  to  succeed  Senator  George  L. 
Wellington,  Republican,  whose  term  expires 
March  4,  1903.  From  1881  to  1890  Mr.  Arthur 
Fue  Gorman;  Democrat,  was  a  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  his  continued  control  of  the 
Democratic  machine  and  his  determination  to 
be  re-elected  so  soon  as  a  Legislature  charged 
with  electing  a  Senator  was  again  Democratic 
were  well  known.  In  furtherance  of  that 
object,  as  stated  by  the  Republicans,  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  igoo  was  con- 
vened on  March  6,  1901,  to  construct  a  ballot 
law  that  should  disenfranchise  the  bulk  of  the 
Republican  coloured  vote.  The  ballot  law  was 
approved  March  21,  and  was  on  its  face  an 
eminently  fair  measure  to  prevent  fraud  and 
to  eliminate  ignorant  voters,  both  white  and 
coloured.  It  provided,  first,  that  the  official 
ballot  should  be  arranged  by  offices  instead  of 
by  parties;  that  is,  that  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  each  office  should  be  grouped 
together  and  that  the  voters  should  mark 
a  cross  against  each  candidate  voted  for ;  sec- 
ond, that  election  officers  should  be  allowed  to 
"cross"  ballots  for  the  physically  incapacitated 
only,  leaving  the  mentally  incapacitated  to  shift 
for  themselves;  and  third,  that  all  voters 
should  be  required  to  be  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  State  for  not  less  than  six  months.  The 
Republicans  claimed  that  the  measure  was 
intended  to  disenfranchise  thousands  of  honest 
coloured  citizens  whose  only  fault  was  inde- 
pendence of  the  Democratic  machine ;  the 
Democrats  answered  that  the  measure  was 
equally  applicable  to  both  parties,  except, 
indeed,  as  to  the  last  clause,  which  was  enacted 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  "colo- 
nisation" by  the  Republicans.  After  the 
election  returns  had  been  announced,  the  Re- 
publicans stated  that,  while  the  ballot  law  had 
disenfranchised  30,000  Republicans  as  against 
12,000  Democrats,  the  State  had  really  gone 
Republican  by  some  10,000  majority,  but  that 
the  Democrats,  in  order  to  upset  this  majority, 
had  practised  extensive  fraud  in  counting  the 
ballots,  and  that  the  election  would  accord- 
ingly be  contested  and  taken  to  the  courts. 
Elections  in  other  States  were  not  numerous, 
nor  were  they  especially  sig- 
nificant. So  far,  however, 
as  they  had  a  bearing  on 
national  affairs,  they  seemed 
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to  show  that  the  issues  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1900  were  the  issues  of  1901,  that 
the  decision  of  the  voters  on  these  issues  had 
not  changed  in  the  intervening  year,  and  that 
the  Republican  party  accordingly  stood  pat  and 
was  not  likely  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
to  wish  to  enact  any  radical  legislation  calcu- 
lated to  bring  up  new  issues,  with  perhaps 
different  results. 

In  Nebraska,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Sedgwick,  Re- 
publican, was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  about  7,000  plurality,  and  this 
although  the  Republicans  had  suffered  some- 
what in  the  campaign  from  a  political  scandal, 
and  although  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  had  tem- 
porarily relinquished  the  editorship  of  the  Com- 
moner to  stump  the  State  for  the  Democrats. 

Ohio  re-elected  Governor  George  K.  Nash 
and  elected  the  remainder  of  the  Republican 
ticket  by  a  much  larger  majority  than  in  1000. 
While  the*  death  of  President  McKinley,  with 
the  succeeding  wave  of  sympathy  and  eulogy 
that  swept  the  country,  might  have  accounted 
in  part  for  the  great  plurality  of  80,000,  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  Republican  leaders  insisted 
throughout  the  campaign  that  the  only  ques- 
tions at  stake  were  national  ones,  and  that 
the  elections  would  indicate  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence or  the  lack  of  it  in  President  Roosevelt, 
and  in  the  continuance  of  Republican  policies. 
And  an  added  significance  was  lent  the  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  Senators  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Marcus  A.  Hanna  and  Mr.  John  B.  For- 
aker,  were  deeply  committed  to  what  may  be 
termed  extreme  Republican  measures,  as  for 
example,  the  ship  subsidy  bill  and  the  mainte- 
nance without  modification,  and  practically 
without  reciprocity,  of  a  high  protective  tariff. 

In  Virginia  the  Democratic  ticket  won  by 
some  30,000  plurality,  although  it  had  been 
thought  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  Republicans  had  a  fighting  chance  of 
carrying  the  State.  But  the  negroes  whom  the 
■  Republicans  relied  upon  to  vote  against  the 
threatened  limitation  of  the  suffrage  by  the 
Democratic  Constitutional  Convention  proved, 
as  they  often  have  in  such  cases,  to  be  singu- 
larly apatl.etic  and  cast  rather  less  than  more 
votes  than  ordinarily.  As  the  suffrage  was 
practically  the  sole  issue  of  the  election,  the 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Republicans  leaves  no 
check  on  the  dominant  party,  either  in  the  way 
of  disenfranchising  the  negroes  in  the  Con- 
vention or  of  proclaiming  the  t 
in  force  by  means  of  a  legislative  1 
instead  of  submitting  it  to  the  ratificatic 
the  voters. 


On  October  24  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
handed  down  a  decision 
directing  the  State  Board 
Tu*d  In  Chlcag*,  of  Equalisation  to  assess  the 
property  of  corporations  at 
the  same  proportion  of  their  market  value  as 
the  property  of  individuals  was  assessed.  The 
case  arose  on  the  initiative  ot  the  Chicago 
Teachers'  Association,  who,  grown  weary  of 
insufficient  .salaries  and  inadequate  buildings 
and  appliances  caused  by  an  insufficient  tax 
levy,  sought  by  law  to  force  the  State  Board 
of  Equalisation  to  tax  twenty-three  specified 
public  service  corporations  in  Chicago,  on  the 
basis  not  of  $33,000,000  worth  of  tangible 
property  as  heretofore,  but  according  to  the 
fair  market  value,  estimated  at  $308,000,000,  of 
their  capital  stock  and  franchises.  The  Court 
stated  in  its  opinion  that  in  assessing  the  cor- 
porations the  Board  of  Equalisation  had 
violated  every  well-established  rule  for  the  tax* 
ation  of  property ;  that  it  had  refused  to 
consider  information  laid  before  it  as  to  the 
value  of  the  property;  that  it  had  drawn  up 
new  governing  rules  in  order  to  avoid  levying 
on  the  slock,  and  that  fraudulent  assessment 
was  in  other  ways  clearly  established.  The 
Court  therefore  directed  the  Board  to  assess 
at  once  the  corporations  named  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, including  telephone,  telegraph,  gas 
and  traction  companies,  at  the  fair  cash  value 
of  their  capital  stock  and  franchises,  deducting 
therefrom  the  value  of  the  tangib.e  property 
already  assessed.  While  no  mention  was  made 
by  the  Court  of  corporations  not  named  in  the 
suit,  it  was  evident  that  the  decision  was  a 
most  sweeping  one,  affecting  equally  all  cor- 
porations in  the  State,  many  of  which,  like 
those  01  Chicago,  had  previously  escaped  any- 
thing more  than  nominal  taxation.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration,  however,  both  the  cor- 
porations not  specified,  and  also  the  possibility 
of  collecting  back  taxes  as  a  result  of  the 
decision,  it  was  estimated  that  some  $2,000,000 
annually  would  be  added  to  the  income  of 
Chicago,  and  perhaps  twite  that  amount  to 
the  general  school  fund.  Taxpayers  were  ac- 
cordingly jubilant,  and  believed  that  either  the 
general  tax  rate  would  be  lowered  or  that 
much-needed  city  improvements  might  be  put 
under  way.  The  standpoint  of  the  corpora- 
tions was  different,  and  they  hinted  darkly  of 
being  taxed  out  of  existence,  of  having  to 
reduce  expenses  at  the  cost  of  proper  service, 
of  foregoing  desirable  extensions,  and  of 
re- incorporating    in    more    amiable    commu- 
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THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  SURPLUS. 

On  October  31  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
announced  that  until  further  notice  he  would 
accept  United  States  bonds  for  cancellation  at 
the  market  price.  Through  the  summer,  and 
up  to  September  10,  when  the  same  order  was 
discontinued,  the  Secretary  expended  $49,438,- 
436  for  the  purchase  of  bonds.  But  the  con- 
tinued excess  of  national  receipts  over  expen- 
ditures, amounting  to  $9,301,952  for  October 
and  to  $1,081,444  for  the  single  day  of  October 
31,  made  a  recurrence  to  bond  purchasing 
necessary,  unless  the  already  large  deposits  in 
national  banks  were  to  be  still  further  swelled, 
or  unless  such  large  amounts  of  money  were 
withdrawn  from  circulation  as  might  induce 
a  monetary  stringency.  Although  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  country  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  treasury  surplus,  its  direct 
cause  was  the  war  revenue  act  of  1898,  cal- 
culated to  raise  $100,000,000,  and  reduced  in 
1901  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  $40,000,000. 
What  would  be  done  about  the  growing  sur- 
plus and  about  the  residue  of  the  war  taxes 
now  that  there  was  no  war,  was  a  question 
much  discussed  as  the  time  approached  for 
Congress  to  meet.  On  the  whole,  opinion  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  taxes  would  re- 
main as  they  were.  For,  from  the  negative 
point  of  view,  adjusting  a  diminishing  tax  was 
as  tedious  as  adjusting  an  increasing  one,  since 
each  industry  clamoured  just  as  eagerly  for 
special  favour,  and  from  the  positive  point  of 
view,  the  money  could  be  easily  spent.  Lay- 
ing aside  as  impracticable  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  on  October 
18,  that  the  greenbacks  should  be  retired,  there 
was  always  to  be  considered  the  erection  of 
public  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbours.  In  1901,  the  great  River  and 
Harbour  Bill  failed,  having  been  talked  to 
death  on  the  Senate  Moor.  But  the  main  items 
in  this  bill  were  sure,  to  be  incorporated  along 
with  many  more  in  the  next,  and  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  defeat  the  bill  two  years 
running.  Nor  was  it  desirable.  For  while 
money -frittering  schemes  of  small  use  except 
to  contractors  would  inevitably  be  wedged 
into  the  bill,  there  were  also  projects  of  most 
undoubted  value.  It  was  stated,  for  example, 
that  by  building  canals  and  locks  around  the 
Dallas-Celilo  Falls  of  the  Columbia  River  in 
Oregon,  at  a  cost  approximating  $4,000,000. 
the  river  would  be  made  navigable  for  a  dis- 
tance of  700  miles  to  Kettle  Falls  in  the  north- 


west of  Washington,  and  by  the  confluent 
Snake  River  even  farther  into  Idaho,  thus 
opening  up  to  the  Pacific  an  inland  region  of 
extraordinary  resources  in  mines,  timber,  and 
agricultural  lands,  at  present  undeveloped 
solely  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Or 
again,  the  Tri-State  Drainage  Association  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 
reported  in  January,  1901,  and  their  report  was 
made  the  basis  of  official  petitions  to  Congress, 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  would  estab- 
lish a  drainage  system  along  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  and  its  tributaries,  some  ao.ooo,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  the  three  States  would  be 
reclaimed  from  overflows  entailing  an  annual 
loss  of  $500,000,  hundreds  of  miles  of  navigable 
waterways  would  be  opened  up,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  entire  region  roundabout  would  be 
indefinitely  increased  in  value. 

But  however  Congress  might  regard  such 
plans  for  internal  improvement,  it  seemed  gen- 
erally agreed  that  a  Nicaragua  or  Panama 
Canal  was  assured,  and  the  building  of  this 
would  quickly  solve  the  problem  of  a  surplus 
treasury.  That  an  Isthmian  canal  would  be 
financially  profitable  no  one  attempted  to  dem- 
onstrate ;  rather,  experts  showed  that  from  its 
position  in  regard  to  commercial  termini,  both 
the  tonnage  passing  through  it  and  the  tolls 
that  could  be  collected  would  be  less  than  those 
of  Suez,  and  that  it  was  probable  that  the  canal 
could  not  pay  interest  on  its  construction  cost 
On  the  other  hand,  as  pointed  out  hazily  now 
and  again  by  New  York  State  Canal  Com- 
missions, and  by  sufferers  from  the  differen- 
tial railroad  rates  charged  from  the  West  in 
favour  of  Southern  cities,  there  lies  at  hand, 
dormant,  biding  its  time,  a  project  vaster  and 
of  incalculably  greater  returns  than  that  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal;  a  project  that  will  connect  by 
ship  canal  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson, 
and  will' move  in  unbroken  bulk  freight  from 
the  manufactories  of  Ohio,  from  the  iron  mines 
of  Wisconsin,  and  from  the  wheat  fields  of 
Michigan,  to  Liverpool,  to  Australia,  and  to 
the  Far  East. 

IV. 

SOME  DISCRIMINATIVE  LEGISLA- 
TION. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  0c~ 
lober  31,  comments  approvingly  upon  a  Pure 
Fibre  Bill  prepared  by  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association  for  submission  to  Congress.  This 
bill  in  effect  prohibits  the  sale  of  garments  "not 
made  wholly  of  new  or  unused  sheep's  wool," 
unless  they  are  plainly  marked  by  mauufac- 
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turer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer  so  as  to  show 
what  per  cent,  of  the  wool  is  new  and  what  per 
cent,  is  "shoddy."  Shoddy  garments  are  those 
in  which  wool  from  old,  worn-out  clothes  is 
reused  in  combination  with  new  wool,  the  gar- 
ments thus  built  up  being  sold  as  "new," 
though  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  That  the 
"shoddy"  clothes  are  a  fair  bargain,  price  con- 
sidered, is  not  denied ;  but  it  is  held,  and  truly, 
that  fraud  is  practised  in  their  sale,  and  this 
fraud  the  Pure  Fibre  Bill  purports  to  bring  to 
a  halt.  But  since  it  is  obvious  that  people  of 
inadequate  means,  who  will  cheerfully  buy 
inferior  goods,  surmising  them  to  be  such,  will 
not,  out  of  pride,  buy  the  same  goods  when 
tagged  "inferior"  or  "shoddy,"  so  the  Pure 
Fibre  Bill,  however  a  highly  moral  measure  it 
may  appear,  would  in  practice  operate  to  limit 
artificially  the  utility  of  wool  by  limiting  the 
time  during  which  it  is  used,  would  create  an 
additional  and  artificial  demand  for  new  wool 
at  enhanced  values,  and  thus  would  profit  the 
sheep  growers  through  the  downfall  or  cur- 
tailment of  the  established  "shoddy"  industry. 

Outside  of  its  practical  importance  the  inter- 
est of  the  bill  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  a 
similar  bill,  introduced  by  the  dairying  inter- 
ests, is  already  pending  in  Congress,  and  has 
since  January  been  urgently  recommended  for 
passage  by  the  Legislatures  of  perhaps  half 
the  States  of  the  Union.  That  bill  proposes  to 
raise  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  coloured  to  rep- 
resent butter  from  two  to  ten  cents  3  pound, 
and  as  a  counterpoise  to  reduce  the  tax  on 
uncoloured  or  white  oleomargarine  to  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound.  In  other  words,  be- 
tween a  repressive  tax  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
poor  man's  pride  on  the  other,  oleomargarine 
is  to  be  put  out  of  existence  in  favour  of  a 
more  expensive  and  a  no  less  wholesome  prod- 
uct. 

What  has  been  termed  in  these  two  bills 
"the  perversion  of  the  principle  of  protection" 
— a  discrimination  not  in  favour  of  but  be- 
tween domestic  industries — has  been  embodied 
also  in  several  bills  passed  by  State  Legisla- 
tures in  the  current  year,  whose  proceedings 
have  recently  been  made  public.  From  these 
bills  it  would  appear  that  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination is  rapidly  growing  in  popular 
favour,  and  needs  only  such  encouragement  as 
would  be  given  by  the  passage  of  the  Pure 
Fibre  and  Oleomargarine  bills,  to  be  pushed 
to  the  full  limit  allowed  by  the  "Interstate 
Commerce  Law."  It  was  probably  desirable 
public  policy  for  several  Southern  States  to 
discriminate  in  favour  of  manufactories  by 
granting  them  exemption  from  taxation  for  a 


term  of  years,  and  this  also  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  giving  bounties  on  beet  sugar  in  some 
of  the  Middle  States.  But  besides  these  meas- 
ures there  are  such  acts  as  one  requiring  that 
all  employees  on  public  works  shall  be  citizens 
of  the  State;  there  is  also  an  act  of  Missouri 
directing  that  in  all  public  works,  stone  quar- 
ried in  Missouri  shall  be  taken  in  preference  to 
any  other  stone ;  and  an  even  more  significant 
act  of  Wisconsin  declares  that  all  lakes  and 
streams  in  Wisconsin  are  public  property,  and 
lays  an  export  tax  of  ten  cents  a  ton  on  ice 
taken  out  of  the  State  (whence  it  is  sent  in 
great  quantity  to  Chicago,  Illinois). 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

In  the  death  of  Li  Hung  Chang  on  Novem- 
ber  7    China    lost    the   one 
LI  Hast  statesman  who  for  a  genera- 

Chans,  tion  has  possessed  the  abil- 

ity, the  flexibility,  and  the 
integrity  to  represent  China  adequately  in  her 
diplomacy  and  negotiations  with  other  nations. 
The  peoples,  the  institutions,  and  the  genius 
of  China  Li  Hung  Chang  understood  pro- 
foundly; he  also  understood  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  "foreign  devils"  meshing  China 
round  well  enough  to  discount  their  altruistic 
intentions,  to  play  upon  their  mutual  jealousies, 
and  to  yield  gracefully  before  a  superior  though 
veiled  force.  Whatever  the  abstract  value  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  East,  Earl  Li  recognised 
that  the  brute  strength  of  men  and  arms  is  the 
fundamental  requisite  and  condition  of  empire; 
and  accordingly  he  reorganised  the  army,  built 
a  navy,  erected  fortifications,  bought  European 
munitions  of  war,  and  endeavoured  by  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  industries  and  science  to 
enrich  China  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  sup- 
port and  develop  the  new  military  system. 
Governor  for  many  years  of  the  pivotal  prov- 
ince of  Chi-li,  lying  between  the  capital  and  the 
Sea,  he  was,  nevertheless,  little  esteemed  by  the 
court,  which  looked  askance  at  his  attempted 
reforms  or  forbade  them,  and  frequently  re- 
duced Earl  Li  from  power.  Yet  whenever  the 
perversity  or  helplessness  or  stupidity  of 
China  had  gotten  her  into  trouble,  only  Li 
Hung  Chang  could  be  depended  upon  to  wring 
some  sorry  advantage  from  a  necessarily  bad 
bargain.  In  England  he  was  not  liked,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  after  weighing  the  intentions 
of  Russia  and  Englarid,  he  had  concluded  that 
those  of  the  former  were  less  dangerous;  Rus- 
sia's outlet  on  the  Yellow  Sea  is  attributed  to 
his  complaisance,  and  now  that  he  is  dead,  the 
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Manchurian  agreement  is  also  laid  at  his  door. 
If  be  was  not,  as  is  said,  an  original  and  con- 
structive thinker,  he  was  at  any  rate  the  sane 
and  balanced  statesman  of  his  country's  transi- 
tional epoch  i  modifying  the  impact  of  foreign 
aggression,  shoring  up  China  from  within, 
and  preventing  or  delaying,  so  far  as  one  man 
cold,  the  dismemberment  and  disintegration 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  inevitable  foreign  negotia- 
tions that  will  take  place  in  the  next  few  years, 
whose  results  but  not  whose  processes  will  be 
disclosed,  the  absence  of  Li  Hung  Chang  will 
be  a  factor  of  crucial  importance. 
When  the  French'  Parliament  reassembled  on 

October  21,   the  threatened 
strike  at  the  great 

industrial     centre     of     St. 

Etienne  forced  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  the  Premier,  to  declare  the  position 
of  his  government  toward  some  of  the  most 
extreme  of  the  demands  of  the  Socialists, 
These  demands  included  pensions  and  an  eight- 
hour  working  day  for  miners  and  the  estab- 
lishment by  law  of  a  minimum  mining  wage. 
In  refusing  immediately  to  debate  these  topics, 
M.  Waldcck- Rousseau  took  occasion  to  state 
that  while  the  government  would  carefully  con- 
sider the  question  of  miners'  pensions,  and  was 
anxious  in  every  legitimate  way  to  ameliorate 
untoward  labour  conditions,  the  Ministry  re- 
mained unalterably  opposed  to  fixing  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and  so  far  as  an  eight-hour  law 
was  concerned,  thought  that  there  would  be 
peril  to  France  if  the  deficit  in  the  coal  pro- 
duction were  to  be  accentuated.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances,  the  outspokenness  of  M.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau's  reply  and  its  approval  by  the 
Chamber  emphasised  the  unusual  strength  of 
the  present  Ministry  in  France.  That  Ministry 
has  already  held  power  through  three  sessions 
of  Parliament,  a  longer  period  than  any  pre- 
vious administration  has  lasted  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  Second  Empire  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  In  large  part  the  strength  of 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  has  followed 
from  an  actuating  spirit  of  compromise  and 
amity.  In  foreign  affairs  M.  Dclcasse,  while 
endeavouring  to  regain  prestige  for  France  in 
Europe,  has  carefully  avoided  the  various  in- 
ternational quarrels  for  which  there  was  abun- 
dant opportunity.  In  domestic  affairs,  the  in- 
clusion in  the  Ministry  of  representatives  of 
both  the  bourgeoisie  and  of  labour,  two  classes 
smitten  with  enduring  distrust  of  each  other, 
has  prevented  either  class,  but  more  especially 
the  Radical  and  Socialist  Labour  element,  from 
openly  measuring  its  strength  against  the 
Government.     The  Ministry  meets  with  un- 


broken front  a  fourth  successive  Parliament 
and  with  apparent  assurance  of  retaining 
power,  at  least  until  the  general  elections  in 
May,  1902. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  comments 
devoted      in      the      United 

Sir  Redven  States    to    the    propriety   of 

Du-jSn*  Admiral  Schley's  actions  in 

the  Spanish  War  were  near- 
ly duplicated  in  England  during  the  month  in 
the  matter  of  Sir  Redvers  Butler.  The  story 
of  the  case  was  brief.  When  the  new  army 
reform  bill  went  into  effect  the  War  Office 
with  full  knowledge  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller's 
record  in  South  Africa,  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  and  most  important  of  the 
six  army  corps  constituting  England's  home 
army.  Thereupon  the  press  demanded  Sir  Red- 
vers' s  removal,  contending  that  his  record 
proved  him  unfit  for  the  command.  While  this 
criticism  did  not  appear  to  disturb  the  War 
Office  at  all,  it  so  angered  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
that  he  made  an  impolitic  speech  on  October 
10,  in  which  he  at  once  admitted  the  various 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  claimed  that  there  was  no  officer,  his 
junior  in  the  army,  so  well  fitted  as  himself  for 
the  command  he  had  been  given.  This  speech, 
interpreted  by  the  papers  as  a  sort  of  general 
taunt,  made  them  the  more  vociferous  for  Sir 
Redvers's  retirement,  and  on  October  n  the 
War  Office  so  ordered  it.  The  document  stated 
that  "after  full  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  explanations  furnished"  of 
General  Butler's  speech,  it  had  been  determined 
to  substitute  General  French  as  commander  of 
the  first  army  corps;  and  the  press  added  that 
General  Buller  had  received  an  opportunity  to 
resign,  but  had  preferred  to  be  dismissed.  The 
appointment  of  General  French  was  regarded 
everywhere  as  a  most  excellent  one,  and  in  the 
succeeding  era  of  good  feeling  half  the  harsh 
things  said  of  General  Butler  were  unsaid. 
But  of  the  War  Office,  against  which  criticism 
had  been  rife  since  the  beginning  of  the  Boer 
War,  it  was  still  asked  why  an  improper  officer 
was  in  the  first  place  appointed,  or  if  the  War 
Office  was  positive  that  the  appointment  was 
proper,  in  what  way  did  an  act  of  nominal  in- 
subordination make  General  Buller  a  less 
able  and  effective  officer  in  case  of  war  than 
he  was  before. 

Abdul  Hamid,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  always 
in   trouble   but   never  hurt. 

The  Praacfa  furnished  during  the  month 

ciainu  la  Turk.r.    another  press  sensation,  and 

gave    occasion    for    another 

batch  of  diplomatic  correspondence.     It  an- 
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peared,  as  stated  by  the  French  foreign  office 
on  August  7,  that  two  classes  of  French  claims 
had  been  long  outstanding  against  the  Sublime 
Porte.  One  was  that  of  a  French  company, 
which,  having  built  quays  and  docks  at  Con- 
stantinople under  a  Turkish  concession,  had 
been  prevented  by  endless  official  hectoring 
from  using  them.  The  other  claim  was  for  the 
repayment  of  money  advanced  at  various  times 
for  the  construction  of  Turkish  railways.  The 
Sultan  having  promised,  as  often  as  he  was 
asked,  to  settle  both  claims,  and  having  de- 
faulted in  characteristic  fashion  as  often  as  he 
promised,  the  French  ambassador  broke  off 
diplomatic  negotiations  on  August  33.  There- 
upon the  Sultan  capitulated  on  the  quays  ques- 
tion, but  still  hung  out  on  the  money  claims. 
The  French  ambassador  accordingly  quitted 
Constantinople,  and  the  Sultan  adroitly  retali- 
ated on  August  31  by  placing  additional  taxes 
on  the  French  monastic  associations  at  Bey- 
rout  and  Jerusalem.  Then  the  whole  matter 
dropped  out  of  view,  almost  nothing  further 
being  definitely  heard  about  it,  until  on  No- 


vember 5,  when  a  French  squadron  swooped 
down  and  took  possession  of  the  Turkish 
island  of  Mitylene  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  and 
announcement  was  made  that  the  island  would 
be  held  until  the  French  claims  were  settled. 
Ordinarily  the  Sultan  would  have  met  this 
seizure  by  getting  the  Powers  to  debating  as 
to  how  Turkey  ought  equitably  to  be  divided, 
and  how  large  should  be  the  slice  of  each 
Power,  and  who  should  get  the  birthday  ring 
of  the  Dardenelles.  But  in  this  case  France 
hau  tactfully  consulted  the  Powers  before- 
hand ;  and  as  the  Sultan  was  popular  with  none 
of  them  and  owed  money  to  them  all  around, 
a  ready  consent  was  stated  to  have  been  given. 
The  Sultan  being  thus  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, announcement  was  made  on  Novem- 
ber p  that  all  the  material  claims  of  France 
would  be  granted,  that  the  French  religious 
associations  in  Turkey  would  be  exempted 
from  taxation,  and  that  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  forthwith 
resumed. 

Mansfield  Allan. 
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Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
have  definite  plans  under  way  for  the 
early  appearance  of  a  new  periodical  de- 
voted to  scientific  bibliography  and  news 
of  interest  to  book  collectors,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
Photographic  reproductions  of  books, 
title-pages  and  manuscripts,  will  be 
largely  used  as  illustrations.  Besides  its 
leading  articles,  each  number  will  contain 
an  epitome  of  the  various  bibliographical 
journals  of  England  and  Continental  Eu- 
rope, and  a  department  of  notes  and 
queries,  and  advance  news  of  the  best 
book  clubs  of  the  country.  It  is  probable 
that  the  magazine  will  be  published  but 
nine  months  in  the  year,  omitting  the  is- 
sues of  July,  August  and  September. 

Some  Dickens  letters  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  manuscript  department  of 
the  British  Museum,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions that  they  shall  not  be  shown  to  the 
public  for  another  twenty  years. 

Over  the  Plum-Pudding,  by  John 
Kendrick  Bangs,  is  the  sixth  volume 
in  the  Harper  Brothers'  Portrait  Col- 
lection of  Short  Stories.  Mr.  Bangs 
dedicates  the  book  to  "John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  Jr.,  Whose  Fondness  for  Plum- 


Puddings  Suggests  the  Propriety  of 
This  Dedication." 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
are  the  publishers  of  A  Japanese  Mis- 
cellany by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  whose  work 
needs  no  introduction.  Beside  "Folk- 
lore Gleanings"  and  "Studies  Here  and 
There,"  the  book  contains  a  half-dozen 
"Strange  Stories." 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  has  pub- 
lished, through  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  Within  the  Gates.  The  book 
belongs  to  the  "Gates  Ajar"  Scries  and 
it  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  play.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  not 
given  us  anything  since  The  Singular 
Life  which  compares  in  any  way  with 
that  novel. 

The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers  is  the 
name  of  Mr.  Herman  K.  Viele's  new 
novel.  His  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon  was  a 
charming  little  book,  and  well  received 
by  the  public.  In  the  present  novel  Mr. 
Viele  has  transferred  the  scene  of  action 
to  New  York.  Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone  and 
Company  are  the  publishers  of  both 
books. 

A  story  entitled  As  a  Falling  Star,  and 
published  by  McCIurg  and  Company,  de- 
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serves  special  mention  among  the  recent 

books.  It  is  a  very  slight  work,  scarcely 
more  indeed  than  a  mere  sketch  in  out- 
line, but  it  has  been  done  with  unusual 
tenderness  and  grace.  It  is  a  pathetic 
little  tale  of  a  heartbroken  woman  of  the 
fashionable  world  and  a  poor  crippled 
child.  The  name  of  the  author,  given  on 
the  title-page  as  Eleanor  Gaylord  Phelps, 
is  entirely  new  to  fiction.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
writer's  real  name  only  in  part.  In  fact,  it 
is  almost  an  open  secret  that  the  author 
is  a  well-known  member  of  Chicago  so- 
ciety. A  very  young  and  charming  girl, 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  smart  set,  she 
has  already  shown  marked  literary  tastes 
and  a  capacity  for  conscientious  work,  of 
which  this  graceful  little  book  is  the  first 
public  expression. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Miss 
Alcott's  Little  Men.  It  is  illustrated  bv 
Reginald  B.  Birch. 

Mr.  Julius  Chambers  has  written  a 
book  called  The  Destiny  of  Doris,  which 
is  a  "travel-story  of  three  continents." 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  miniature  of  Doris,  who 
jjears  a  striking  resemblance   to  Janice 


Mr.  Acton  Davies  has  written  a  short 
sketch  of  Maude  Adams  which  the  F.  A. 
Stokes  Company  have  brought  out  in 
book  form.  The  little  volume  contains 
a  number  of  photographs  of  the  actress 
in  various  roles.  Miss  Adams,  whose 
real  name  is  Kiscadden,  is  an  only  child. 
When  she  was  born,  her  mother,  known 
as  Annie  Adams,  was  the  principal 
character  actress  of  a  stock  company  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  "Maudie"  made  her 
debut  when  she  was  nine  months  old. 
At  the  age  of  seven  she  fell  under  the 
management  of  David  Belasco.  Miss 
Adams's  first  metropolitan  success  was  in 
Hoyt's  A  Midnight  Bell,  and  since  that 
time  her  progress  has  been  rapid. 

Miss  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam's  new 
book,  Fables  for  the  Fair,  is  most  attrac- 
tive in  appearance.  The  "Fables"  arc  full 
of  humour,  and  the  fair  women  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  will  doubtless  enjoy 
them.  The  Scribners  are  Miss  Daskam's 
publishers. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Grimm's 
Fairy  Talcs.  It  is  translated  by  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar Lucas  and  illustrated  by  Arthur 
Rack  ham. 

The  same  firm  have  also  published  a 
'ididay  edition  of  Dickens's  The  Holly 
"ree  and  The  Seven  Poor  Travellers. 
"he  photogravures  and  text  illustrations 
re  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis  is  the 
utlior  of  The  True  Thomas  Jefferson, 
rhich  he  dedicates  to  Henry  Watterson, 
A  True  Democrat  who  believes,  with 
efferson,  that  a  man  must  sometimes 
e  inconsistent  if  he  is  sincere."  This  is 
he  fourth  in  the  Lippincott  scries  of  the 
True"  Biographies.  The  others  are : 
"he  True  George  Washington,  by  Paul 
.eicester  Ford;  The  True  Benjamin 
■'ranklin,  and  The  True  William  Pent, 
y  Sydney  George  Fisher. 

Messrs.  McCIure,  Phillips  and  Com- 
>any  are  the  publishers  of  Clara  Morris's 
Afe  on  the  Stage.  This  is  a  book  which 
vill  interest  a  large  number  of  readers, 
."he  author's  stage  career  has  strciched 
iver  a  period  of  many  years,  and  she 
mtes  in  an  entertaining  way  of  her  ex- 
ieriences  behind  the  footlights,  of  mar- 
-ers  and  actors,  many  of  whom  are  now 
->re. 

Van  Zife  Belden  has  written  a 
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novel  called  Antonia,  a  story  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
"the  Dutch  West  Indies  Company  held 
sway  from  the  Sea  to  the  source  of  the 
Hudson  River."  That  period  of  our  coun- 
try's growth  is  interesting,  as  well  as  ro- 
mantic, and  of  this  material  Mrs.  Belden 
has  made  a  readable  story.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  love  cause  Antonia  many  a  heart- 
ache, as  the  elements  of  danger  stir  her 
blood.     But  the  author  is  gracious  and 


kind  to  the  lovers,  and  all  ends  well.  Amy 
M.  Sacker  is  the  illustrator  of  the  book, 
and  L.  C.  Page  and  Company  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Another  novel  dealing  with  the  same 
period  is  The  Golden  Arrow,  by  Ruth 
Hall.  In  this  book,  however,  the  scene 
is  laid  in  New  England.  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company  are  the  publish- 


NOVEL  NOTES 


THB  WASHINGTON! ANS.  By  Pauline  Bradford 
Hackie.  BoMon;  L.  C.  Page  «Bd  Company.  «..*>. 
Washington  of  the  early  sixties,  when  the 
war  was  all  too  slowly  drawing  to  a  close; 
when  Lincoln  stood  before  the  people,  sad- 
eyed  and  bent,  surrounded  by  a  discontented 
Cabinet ;  when  Greeley  was  hurling  the  bitter 
editorials  which  made  him  famous — this  is  the 
Washington  of  Pauline  Bradford  Mackie's 
novel.  It  is  a  tense  period.  The  book  might 
also  have  been  called,  superficially,  A  Woman 
tn  Politics,  whereupon  the  woman  'suffragists 
would  have  risen  en  masse  and  indignantly  de- 
nounced it,  for  this  particular  woman  is  a  dis- 
mal failure.  To  be  sure,  she  is  beautiful  and 
rich  and  influential  in  the  social  circles  of 
Washington,  but  votes  are  not  won  that  way. 
She  looks  down  with  scorn  upon  Lincoln,  the 
man  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  woman  to 
whom  life  in  Washington  was  a  burden.  Por- 
tia Matthews  thinks  she  has  been  chosen  by  a 
wise  Providence  to  become  the  first  lady  of 
the  land.  She,  therefore,  neglects  a  devoted 
husband,  whose  loyalty  to  Lincoln  antagonises 
her,  to  boom  her  father,  Secretary  West,  for 
the  Presidency.  While  she  keeps  within  bounds 
and  uses  her  influence  tactfully  to  charm 
Grcenleaf  (Horace  Greeley)  and  other  well- 
known  public  men,  all  is  well,  but  when  she 
writes  a  circular  and  has  it  published  without 
her  father's  knowledge,  all  is  not  well.  Secre- 
tary West  might  have  been  a  great  statesman, 
but  he  was  no  politician.  "There  was  some- 
thing remote,  something  classical,  in  his  na- 
ture. Absorbed  in  great  affairs,  he  had  no 
patience  for  ordinary  joys  or  common  griefs. 
He  took  always  the  larger  view,  and  failed  to 
see  the  smaller  claims  at  his  very  feet."  The 
story  is  built  around  his  home,  which  is  also 
the  home  of  his  ambitious  daughter  and  an  or- 
phaned niece,  Virginia.  The  latter  is  a  dainty 
bit  of  femininity  whose  love  affair  adds  light- 
ness to  the  story. 


It  is  interesting  indeed  to  get  this  picture  of 
Washington,  and  rather  novel  to  find  that  Sec- 
retary West,  and  not  Lincoln,  is  the  dominant 
figure.  A  scene  at  Ford's  Theatre  is  worth 
mentioning.  In  one  box  there  are  the  Sec- 
retary's daughter,  her  husband,  the  Russian 
Minister,  and  other  fashionable  persons,  while 
opposite  may  be  seen  the  Presidential  party. 
As  it  is  seldom  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  been 
given  a  place  in  fiction,  we  give  the  following 
description: 

She  was  a  small,  stout  woman,  with  an  ex- 
pression at  once  aggressive  and  timid.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  low-necked  gown  of  the 
Victorian  era.  It  was  made  of  shot-green  silk. 
On  her  head  was  a  bright  wreath  of  artificial 
flowers.  Her  plump  arms  were  bare  to  the 
shoulder.  Her  pearl -coloured  gloves  fastened 
with  two  buttons  at  the  wrist. . .  . 

Her  poor,  worried,  discontented  face  dark- 
ened with  some  secret  anxiety,  and  she  sighed 
heavily.  The  burden  of  life  in  the  White 
House  had  been  too  much  for  her.  Her  West- 
ern ideas  of  frank  hospitality,  her  natural  kind- 
ness of  impulse,  had  been  misunderstood,  while 
her  personal  antipathies,  which  had  been  quick 
and  strong,  her  lack  of  concealment  when  of- 
fended, had  worked  against  her  social  success. 
In  Mrs.  Matthews  she  encountered  a  woman 
of  New  England  ancestry  with  a  brilliancy  and 
charm  that  rivalled  the  Southern  women,  and 
with  the  frank  daring  of  the  Westerner.  In 
the  very  suavity  of  her  courtesy  the  harassed 
wife    of   the    President    divined    a    merciless 


Flora  Mai  Holly. 

YOUNG  MRS.  TEDDY.    By  Barbara  Yechton.    New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    |i.so. 

Barbara  Yechton  has  written  nothing  quite 
so  good  as  Young  Mrs.  Teddy.  After  reading  it 
one  is  convinced  that  she  made  no  mistake 
when  she  began  to  write  stories  for  grown 
people  rather  than  for  children.  The  book  is 
cheery  and  optimistic  in  tone,  and  the  love 
story  is  so  pure  and  fresh  that  it  takes  hold  of 
the  reader  from  the  beginning.    The  author  is 
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really  fond  of  her  people.  She  is  lenient  with 
their  failings,  and  her  leniency  is  tempered 
with  affection.  Young  Mrs.  Teddy  is  a  dear 
little  girl,  "the  young  savage"  of  other  days, 
with  more  money  than  she  knows  what  to  do 
with.  She  marries  Teddy  Latimer,  the  older 
brother  of  a  large  family  who  are  poor  and 
proud.  Like  the  good  old  fairy  tales  of  old. 
Mrs.  Teddy's  father  buys  a  big  and  beautiful 
house  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  his  daughter,  and 
the  Latimer  family  are  transplanted  forthwith. 
The  oldest  sister,  Sharley,  devoted  to  Duty, 
constitutes  herself  the  "boss"  of  the  family 
now  that  the  much  loved  "mums"  has  been  laid 
to  rest  The  little  wife,  impulsive  and  luxury 
loving,  is  antagonistic  to  Sharley,  and  Sharley 
is  antagonistic  to  her.  The  "in-laws"  wear  on 
the  wife,  as  may  he  imagined,  but  her  love  for 
her  husband  helps  her  over  the  difficult  places. 
She  and  Teddy  are  intensely  human,  and  the 
story  of  their  first  few  years  together  is  de- 
lightfully and  delicately  told.  Love  is  the  key- 
note of  the  book,  and  through  love  the  proud 
and  self-righteous  Sharley  is  brought  to  her 
senses  and  the  untrained  and  undisciplined 
Mrs.  Teddy  learns  the  real  lessons  of  life. 


days.  He  does  not  recognise  her,  but  as  she 
watches  him  day  by  day  she  lets  her  imagina- 
tion play  about  her — she  longs  to  get  away  and 
to  die  out  in  the  world  with  her  own  people 
around  her.  But  this  mood  passes,  and  she 
dies  without  revealing  her  identity  to  the  man 
whose  life  is  full  with  the  joy  that  had  come 
to  him  when  the  Only  Woman  had  finally  said 
"yes."  "The  Girl  Who  Was"  is  the  story  of 
Katherine  Randolph,  who,  after  graduating  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  decides  to  see  life.  And 
she  not  only  sees,  but  lives.  In  the  bobemian 
circles  of  New  York  and  of  Paris  she  goes  the 
pace,  and  she  is  known  as  "the  woman  who 
has  the  wickedest  eyes  in  all  Europe."  Bat 
through  it  all  she  wears  about  her  neck  the 
"Cross  of  Honour,"  and  when  she  lies  dying 
she  asks  to  be  taken  back  to  her  convent  home. 
There  she  receives  the  last  sacrament.  An- 
other story  which  deserves  a  word  of  praise  is 
"The  Audience  of  Two."  It  breathes  music 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last.  Certainly  one 
should  feel  better  for  having  gotten  a  glimpse 
of  the  pure  and  holy  life  of  these  consecrated 
women,  and  it  is  well  that  this  little  sketch  of 
them  has  been  written  by  one  who  has  dealt 
with  her  subject  in  a  tender  and  sympathetic 
manner. 


Miss  Jordan  proved  that  she  could  write  a 
good  short  story  when  she  brought  out  Talcs 
of  the  City  Room.  In  that  book  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  newspaper  experience  to  write 
of  life  in  Newspaper  Row,  and  in  Talc;  of  the 
Cloister  she  has  turned  into  copy  material 
which  she  found  during  the  years  spent  in  a 
convent.  As  t'.ie  title  clearly  indicates,  the 
book  is  a  collection  of  tales  of  the  cloister, 
where  the  sweet-faced  nuns  wield  such  an  in- 
fluence with  the  girls  who  are  taught  by  them. 
Miss  Jordan  shows  the  nun  as  she  found  her, 
and  she  has  refrained  from  depicting  her  in 
any  dramatic  or  tragic  fashion.  She  has  al- 
most entirely  eliminated  from  her  stories  the 
past  love  affair  with  which  the  romantic  person 
likes  to  accredit  the  nun,  and  which  is  often 
very  far  from  the  truth.  These  nuns  are  pic- 
tured as  faithful  Christian  women  who,  since 
early  girlhood,  had  given  themselves  to  the 
life  within  the  cloister.  Two  of  the  best 
stories  in  the  collection  are  "From  Out  the 
Old  Life"  and  "The  Girl  Who  Was."  The 
first  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  Sister  Edgar,  one 
of  the  most  dearly  loved  of  the  nuns,  who  dies 
of  consumption  while  yet  quite  young.  Just 
before  the  last  she  sees  in  one  of  the  profes- 
sors at  the  convent  a  friend  of  her  childhood's 


FLOOD-TIDE.  By  Sarah  P.  McL.  Onna.  New  York: 
Harper  £  Brothers.    ti.jo. 

Vesty  of  the  Basins  has  held  its  own  through 
various  editions,  and  continues  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite book  with  many  lovers  of  the  simple 
and  the  true  in  their  fiction.  Therefore,  Flood- 
Tide  will  appeal  to  much  the  same  class  of 
readers.  Mrs.  Greene  writes  intimately  of  the 
fisher  folk  on  the  wild  coast  of  Maine,  and  she 
has  a  way  of  making  them  understood  as  well 
as  beloved,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
different  from  the  average  types  in  fiction. 
Flood-Tide  is  more  like  a  series  of  character 
sketches  than  a  novel.  The  chapters  are  often 
unrelated  to  each  other  so  far  as  the  story  goes 
and  yet  they  help  to  make  up  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  the  principal  charm  of  the  book. 
These  homely  fishermen,  their  wives,  and  their 
children  belong  to  an  order  called  the 
"Saints,"  and  their  religion  is  the  religion  of 
Hope.  The  character  of  Infra  is  beautifully 
drawn,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Greene  lets 
the  reader  get  so  few  glimpses  of  her.  It  seems 
to  us  that  in  wandering  as  she  does  from 
one  scene  to  another  she  fails  to  hold  the 
reader's  attention.  From  a  dramatic  point  of 
view  there  was  much  that  could  have  been 
done  with  the  sweet  and  saintly  wife,  Infra, 
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the  cynical,  town-bred  woman,  Margaret,  and 
the  wild-eyed  and  stony-hearted  Alpena. 
However,  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  there 
is  some  philosophy,  combined  with  purity  of 


thought  and  the  true  religious  spirit.  Flood- 
Tide  is  not  a  book  to  read  for  the  story  that  is 
in  it,  but  for  the  other  qualities  which  have 
been  here  set  forth. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  Yokk,  November  i,  igoi. 

The  list  of  publications  for  the  month  of 
October  is  larger  by  far  than  that  of  any  month 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  it  will  be  exceeded  in  the  near 
future.  Fiction  as  usual  heads  the  list  of  sub- 
jects and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  mention 
in  detail  all  of  the  titles  which  bid  fair  to  have 
noticeable  sales.  The  Cavalier,  by  George  W. 
Cable:  Circumstance,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell; 
Kim,  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  The  Ruling  Pas- 
ston,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  and  Marietta,  a 
Maid  of  Venice,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  are 
assured  of  a  great  popularity  by  advance  and 
first  orders,  which  have  come  in  heavily.  Of 
other  well-known  authors  whose  new  works 
are  included  among  the  month's  publications 
are  Robert  Barr,  John  Uri  Lloyd,  Maurice 
Hewlett,  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle,  Maarten  Maartens  and 
Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Closely  following  fiction  in  point  of  numbers 
were  the  new  juveniles,  and  of  these  may  be 
especially  noted  the  edition  of  Alice's  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland,  illustrated  by  Peter 
Newell,  and  Norse  Stories,  by  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie. 

From  the  miscellaneous  publications  of  the 
month  Lives  of  the  Hunted,  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson,  is  readily  selected  as  likely  to  have 
the  most  popular  sale,  while  Life  Everlasting, 
by  John  Fiske.  and  The  Life  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  by  Graham  Balfour,  at  once  were 
in  demand.  Other  works  of  interest  included 
Heroines  of  Fiction,  by  W.  D.  Howells;  The 
Life  of  the  Master,  by  John  Watson,  and  The 
True  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  W.  E.  Curtis. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  class  of  books 
prepared  more  particularly  for  the  holiday 
trade  appeared  during  the  month  just  past. 
The  demand  for  these  outside  of  the  trade 
orders  is  not  yet  pronounced.  Some  of  these, 
however,  for  which  may  be  predicted  a  ready 
rale  later,  are  A  Widow  and  Her  Friends,  by 
C.  D.  Gibson;  Anthony  Hope's  Dolly  Dia- 
logues, illustrated  by  H.  C.  Christy ;  Wood- 
land and  Meadow,  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams, 
and  Old  Time  Gardens,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

Reports  from  various  sources  indicated  that 
trade  generally  was  exceptionally  good.  The 
demand  for  the  new  fiction  and  tor  the  major- 
ity of  the  best  selling  books  of  the  past  few 
months  continued  to  be  the  feature  of  sales. 
Such  books  as  The  Crisis.  The  Right  of  Way, 
Graustark,  and  The  Helmet  of  Navarre 
showed  no  signs  of  falling  off  in  popularity. 

The  list  ot  the  best  selling  books  for  the 
month  follows.  It  might,  however,  if  space 
permitted,    include   many   other  titles    which 


commanded    more    than   an    ordinarily   good 

The  Crisis.    Winston  Churchill.    $1.50, 

The  Right  of  Way.    Gilbert  Parker.    $1.50. 

Kim.    Rudyard  Kipling.    S1.50. 

D'ri  and  I.    Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

The  Cavalier.    George  W.  Cable.    $1.50. 

Graustark.    G.  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 

The  Eternal  City.    Hall  Caine.    fj.50. 

The  Ruling  Passion.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  ft. 50. 

Blennerhassett.    C.  F.  Pidgin.    $1.50. 

Cardigan.     Robert  W.  Chambers.    $1.50. 

Laiarre.    Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  $1.50. 

Circumstance.    S.  Weir  Mitchell.    $1.50. 

Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son.     Net,  $1.75. 

Sylvia.     Evelyn  Emerson.     $7.50. 

Th;  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Bertha  Runkle. 
$1.50. 

WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  November  1,  1901. 

The  general  aspect  of  business  has  under- 
gone no  material  change  since  last  month's 
report,  and  the  satisfactory  condition  of  all 
departments  of  trade  then  existing  continued 
unbroken  right  through  October.  Country 
business  especially  is  in  excellent  shape,  and 
the  orders  received  both  for  current  needs  and 
holiday  anticipations  are  as  good  as  can  reason- 
ably be  expected.  Speaking  generally,  nearly 
all  of  the  new  autumn  books  are  being  well 
taken  up  by  the  trade,  and  most  of  them,  the 
novels  especially,  are,  to  say  the  least,  ful- 
filling expectations. 

The  new  books  published  at  net  prices  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  American 
Publishers'  Association,  are  rapidly  becoming, 
as  the  season  advances,  quite  a  factor  in  trade. 
It  must  be  said  that  the  reception  of  these 
books  has  been  quite  flattering  to  the  success 
of  the  reform,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose their  sales  would  have  been  larger  had 
they  been  published  under  the  old  system. 

The  Crisis  heads  the  list  of  best  selling 
books  now  with  The  Right  of  Way  a  good 
second.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that 
these  two  books  will  lead  sales  from  now  until 
the  New  Year.  D'ri  and  1  is  having  a  very 
steady  sale  and  so  is  The  Eternal  City  and 
Graustark.  Lasarre  gained  considerably  in 
popularity  last  month  and  seems  destined  to  be 
an  even  greater  favourite  than  it  is  now. 
The  Templing  of  Father  Anthony  is  another 
book  that  promises  to  have  a  large  holiday 
sale,    and    the    same    can    be    said    of    The 

Among  the  miscellaneous  books  of  the 
month  embracing  the  classes  outside  of  fiction, 
a  lively  demand  was  manifested  for  Gibson's 
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A  Widow  and  Her  Friends,  the  new  illustrated 
edition  of  The  Dolly  Dialogues;  The  Life 
Everlasting,  by  John  Fiske ;  Stevenson's  Life, 
by  Balfour;  Heroines  of  Fiction,  by  W.  D. 
Howells,  and  A  Child  of  Nature,  by  H.  W. 
Mabie.  Juveniles  were  also  in  good  request, 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  book  being  in 
fact  a  little  better  than  is  usual  so  early  in 
the  season. 

Rugs,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  by  Rosa 
Belle  Holt,  a  reference  book,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, had  a  surprisingly  good  reception  for  a 
work  on  so  special  a  subject. 

Animal  and  Nature  books  are  going  well 
just  now,  especially  such  as  The  Outcasts,  by 
Fraser;  Animals,  by  Wallace  Rice;  Seton 
Thompson's  Lives  of  The  Hunted  and  Wild 
Animals  I  have  Known.  There  seems  to  be  a 
rapidly  increasing  field  for  this  kind  of  book, 
and  although  new  works  are  coming  in  all  the 
time  there  is  no  danger  of  the  market  being 
over- supplied. 

Juveniles  of  the  Father  Goose  variety  with 
coloured  illustrations  are  doing  fairly  well, 
without  there  being  anvthing  remarkable  about 
their  sale  just  now.  The  best  time,  however, 
for  books  of  this  character  is  next  month. 

The  prospect  for  the  holidays  continues 
bright,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  business  from  now  until  the  end  of  the 
year  will  be  exceptionally  good. 

The  best  selling  books  of  October  were: 

The  Crisis.     By  Winston   Churchill.     $'.50. 

The   Right  of  Way.     By  Gilbert    Parker. 

D'ri  and   I.     By  Irving  Bacheller.     $t.5o. 
The   Eternal   City.      By   Hall   Caine.     $1.50. 
Lazarre.     By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 

The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.  By 
George  Horton.     $1.25. 

Graustark.    By  G.  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 

Blennerhassett.  By  Charles  F.  Pidgin.  $1.50. 

Eben  Holden.     By  Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

Kim.     By  Rudyard  Kipling.    $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice 
Thompson.    $1.50. 

The  Cavalier.    By  George  W.  Cable.    $1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

September  20  to  October  19,  1901. 

Of  the  trade  transacted  during  the  past 
month  by  far  the  greater  portion  has  consisted 
of  6s.  novels,  and  although  the  sensational  fig- 
ure of  ninety  of  these  issues  having  been 
placed  upon  the  market  in  one  day,  as  inno- 
cently set  forth  by  a  daily  contemporary,  has 
not  been  reached,  still,  the  output  has  undoubt- 
edly been  very  large.  Some  sixty  new  volumes 
have  appeared  in  this  line  during  the  month,  a 
fair  percentage  having  been  by  authors  of 
established  repute,  and  many  of  them  have 
therefore  commanded  a  ready  sale. 

Kim,  by  Rudvard  Kipline.  has  sold  the  most 
freely,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
50.000  being  disposed  of :  its  popularity  has  also 
caused  an  increased  demand  for  the  other 
works  of  this  author.  The  Benefactress,  by 
the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Gar- 
den, has  been  much  in  request,  as  also  have 


The  Right  of  Way,  by  Gilbert  Parker;  N*w 
Canterbury  Tales,  by  Maurice  Hewlett;  The 
Purple  Cloud,  by  M.  P.  Shiel;  Flower  and 
Thorn,  by  Beatrice  Whitby;  and  The  Giant's 
Gate,  by  Max  Pemberton.  The  Eternal  City, 
Herb  of  Grace,  History  of  Sir  Richard  Cal- 
mady  and  The  Luck  of  the  Vails  have  con- 
tinued to  be  in  steady  request  Light  Freights, 
by  W.  W.  Jacobs,  has  proved  no  exception  to 
the  customary  success  of  that  author's  humor- 
ous productions ;  it  has  been  in  constant  dc- 

The  success  attendant  upofi  the  issue  of 
various    standard    works,    printed    upon    thin 

eper,  and  daintily  bound  in  cloth  and  in 
ither,  forming  convenient  volumes  for  the 
pocket,  has  led  to  a  great  variety  of  imitators. 
several  of  which  have  justified  their  appear- 
ance by  their  sales ;  but  the  most  popular  still 
continues  to  be  the  volumes  of  the  New  Cen- 
tury Library.  A  continued  demand  has  been 
experienced  for  A  Yeoman's  Letters,  by  P.  T. 
Ross,  and  Five  Years  in  Ireland,  by  M.  J.  F. 
McCarthy. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  month  ; 

Kim.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  6s.  (Macmil 
Ian.) 

The  Eternal  City.  By  Hall  Came.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Benefactress.  By  the  author  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden.  6s.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

The  Right  of  Way.  By  Gilbert  Parker.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

New  Canterbury  Tales.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.   6s.     (Constable.) 

The  Purple  Cloud.  By  M.  P.  Shiel.  6s. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.) 

Flower  and  Thorn.  By  Beatrice  Whitby.  6s. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.) 

The  Giant's  Gate.  By  Max  Pemberton.  6s. 
(Casselt.) 

Herb  of  Grace.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady.  By  Lucas 
Malet.    6s.    (Methuen.1 

The  Luck  of  the  Vails.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
6s.     (Heinemann.) 

Light  Freights.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  3s.  6d. 
(Methuen.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
NEW  YORK. 

October  10  to  November  10. 
Abbey  Press. 

Pitted  Against  Anarchists.     W.  F.  Kem- 

bel. 
Cavalier  Poets.    Clarence  M.  Lindsay. 
Under  Reckless  Rule.    J.  A.  Bolles. 
Wife  or  Maid?    M.  D.  Flattery. 
The  Prisoners  of  War.     A.  MeCowan. 
Uncle  Phil.     Mrs.  John  M.  Clay. 
American  Book  Company: 

Civics  for  New  York  State.    Charles  De- 
Forest  Hoxie. 
Appleton. 

The  Most  Famous  Loba.    Nellie  K.  Blis- 
sett. 
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The  Alien.    F.  F.  Montresor. 
The  Wage  of  Character.      Julien  Gordon. 
•Baker,  Taylor  Company. 

Woodland  and  Meadow.     W.  L.  Adams. 
The    Children's    Health.      Florence    H. 

Winterburn. 
Buckles  and  Company. 

My  Lady's  Diamonds.     Adeline  Sergeant. 
Br  aught  on  and  Dunham. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Browne. 
Century  Company. 

Odes  of  Horace.     Selected  and  Edited  by 

Benjamin  E.  Smith. 
Lincoln.      With    an    Introduction    by    R. 

Watson  Gilder. 
Mistress  Joy.     Grace  Morgan  and  Annie 

Booth  McKinney. 
An  Oklahoma  Romance.     Helen  C.   Can- 
dee. 
Wild  Life  Near  Home.     D.  L.  Sharp. 
Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring.    Cleveland 

Moffett 
Woman  in  the  Golden  Ages.     Amelia  G. 

Mason. 
Memories   of  a   Musical   Life.     William 

Mason. 


Olive.     Ruskin. 
Tales  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Hypatia.     Kingsley.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Correct   Composition.     Theodore    L.    De 

Continental  Publishing  Company. 

The  Destiny  of  Doris.    Julius  Chambers. 
Crowell  and  Company. 

Talks  with  Great  Workers.  O.  S.  Mar- 
Pine  Ridge  Plantation.  William  Drysdale. 
The   Greatness  of   Patience.     Arthur  T. 

Hadley. 
The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Poetry.    Will- 
iam Henry  Hudson. 
Religion    in   Common   Life.    John    Caird, 

D.D. 
Ecclesiastes  and  Omar  Khayyam.     J.  F. 

Genung. 
The  Expulsive  Power  of  a  New  Affection. 

Thomas  Chalmers. 
How    Dexter    Paid    His    Way.      Kate   U. 

Clark. 
Little  Sky  high  Below   Stairs.     Hezekiah 

Butter  worth. 
The  Little  Cave  Dwellers.     Ella  Farman 

Pratt. 
Little  Dick's  Son.    Kate  Gannett  Wells. 
Marcia  and  the  Major.    J.  L.  Harbour. 
The  Flatiron  and  the  Red  Cloak.    Abby 

Morton  Diaz. 
The  Children  of  the  Valley.     Harriet   P. 

Spofford. 
In  the  Poverty  Year.     Marian  Douglas. 
Practical  or  Ideal?    James  M.  Taylor. 
The     French     Revolution     and     Modern 

French  Socialism.    Jessica  Piexotto, 
The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.    John  L. 

Motley. 


Dibdin  Club. 

Daniel  Boone.    W.  H.  Miner. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Norse  Stories.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

A   Sherburne    Inheritance.     Amanda    M. 

Young  Mrs.  Teddy.    Barbara  Yechton. 

Light  Freights.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 

A    Little    Girl    in    Old    New    Orleans 

Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
A  Man  of  Millions.    S.  R.  Keightley. 
Romantic  Palaces  and  Castles.     Described 

by  Great  Authors. 
Candle-Lightin'  Time.     Paul  L.  Dunbar. 
A  Child  of  Nature.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
Young  Barbarians.     Ian  Maclaren. 
Love  in  Literature  and '  Art.     Edited  by 

Esther  Singleton. 
Essays  of  an  Ex-Librarian.    Richard  Gar- 

nett. 
Alfred  Tennyson.    Andrew  Lang. 
The  Prophet  of  Berkeley  Square.     Robert 

Hichens. 
The  Shoes  of  Fortune.     Neil  Monroe. 
Doubleday,  McClure  and  Company. 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle.    Alfred  Ollivant 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
Salammbo.    Gustave  Flaubert. 
A  Year  in  a  Yawl.    Russell  Doubleday. 
Princess  Puck.    Una  L.  Silberrad. 
The  Making  of  a  Country  Home.    J.  P. 

Mowbray. 
A  Modern  Antxus.    By  the  author  of  an 

Englishwoman's  Love-Letters. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.    Translated 
by  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Barrack- Room     Ballads.     Rudyard     Kip- 
ling. 

Departmental  Ditties.     Rudyard  Kipling, 

The  Story  of  My  Heart.    Richard  Jefferies. 

Laus  Veneris,    A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

The   Love-Letters    of    a    Violinist.     Eric 
Mackay.. 

The  Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus. 
Fenno  and  Company. 

Paths  to  Power.    Floyd  B.  Wilson. 

The  March  of  the  White  Guard.     Gilbert 
Parker. 

Mark  Everard.    Knax  Magee. 

Where  the  Sugar  Maple  Grows.     Adeline 
M.  Teskly. 
Foreign  Mission  Library. 

Philanthropy  in  Missions. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 

The  Affirmative  Intellect.    Charles  Fergu- 

King  Midas.     Upton   Sinclair. 
Grafton  Press. 

Old  Times  in  Dixie  Land.     Caroline  E. 
Merrick. 

God  and  the  Soul.    John  L.  Spalding. 
Harper  Brothers. 

A  Japanese  Nightingale.    Onoto  Watanna. 
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The     Spanish-American    War. 

Russell  A.  Alger. 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.    Lewis 

Over  the  PI  urn- Pudding.  John  K.  Bangs. 
The  House  Divided.    H.  B.  M.  Watson. 
Let  Not  Man  put  Asunder.    Basil  King. 
Heroines  of  Fiction.    William  D.  Howells. 

Holt  and  Company. 

Tellez    Don    Gil    de    las    Calzas    Verdes. 

Bourland.  ■ 

.   The  Wooing  of  Sheila.    Grace  Rhys. 
Young    People's    Cyclopaedia.     John    D. 

Champ]  in. 
Manual    of    the    Flora    of    the    Northern 

States  and  Canada.    N.  L.  Britcon. 
Selections  from  Walter  Pater.     Edited  by 

Edward  E.  Hale. 

The  Wessex  of  Thomas  Hardy.  B.  A.  C. 
Windle. 

Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation.   William 
Archer. 
Life  Publishing  Company. 

The  Pines  of  Lory.    J.  A.  Mitchell. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 

Cavalier  and  Puritan  in  the  Days  of  the 
Stuarts.    Lady  Newdegate-Newdegate. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew 
Lang. 

The  Uolliwogg's  "Auto-Go-Cart."  Flor- 
ence K.  Upton. 

In  Spite  of  All.    Edna  Lyall. 

Clean  Peter.    Ada  Wallas. 

Macmillan  Company: 

The  Benefactress.  By  the  author  of  Elisa- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden. 

The  Boy's  Odyssey.     Walter  C.  Perry. 

The  Beginnings  of  Poetry.  Francis  B. 
Gum  mere. 

William  Shakespeare,  Poet,  Dramatist  and 
Man.    H.  W.  Mabie. 

The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters. 

Brunelleschi.     Leader  Scott. 

The  New  Americans.    Alfred  Hodder. 

Calumet  "K."     Merw  in -Webster. 

Glories  of  Spain.     Charles  W.  Wood. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin   Franklin. 

Wuthering  Heights.  E.  Brooks.  Vols.  I. 
and  II. 

Foems  of  Charlotte,  Emily  and  Anne 
Bronte,  with  Cottage  Poems  by  Patrick 

Charlotte  Bronte.    Vols.  I.  and 


II. 


Charlotte   Bronte.    Vols.    I. 


jane    Eyr. 
and  II. 

Shirley.     Charlotte  Bronte.     Vols.  I.  and 


The  Isle  of  the  Shamrock.    Clifton  John- 

Thc  Old  Knowledge.    Stephen  Gwunn. 
Washington.     Frederic  Harrison. 
Letters  of  John   Richard  Green.     Leslie 
Stephen. 


Balzac's  Comedie  Humaine.  Temple  Edi- 
tion. Edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  40 
volumes. 

Vanity  Fair.  William  M.  Thackeray. 
Edited  by  Walter  J errold.    3  vols. 

Monuments  of  the  Early  Church.  Walter 
Low  rice. 

Marietta.     F.  M.  Crawford. 

The  Control  of  Trusts.     John  B.  Clark. 

The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife.  Re- 
corded by  the  Gardener. 

History  of  Education.  Greek  and  the  Ro- 
man Period.     Paul  Monroe. 

St.  Mazarius.    A.  C.  Farquharson. 
Mershon  Company. 

The  Rover  Boys  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Arthur  M.  Winfield. 

Boys  of  the  Fort.    Captain  R.  Bonehill. 
McClure,   Phillips  and  Company. 

Love  Stories  from  McClure's. 

Life  on  the  Stage.    Clara  Morris. 

Denslow's  Mother  Goose. 

Christopher  in  His  Sporting  Jacket.  John 
Wilson. 

The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters. 
George  Douglas. 

Shakespeare :  the  Man.    Walter  Bagehot. 

Anna  Karen  in.  Leo  Tolstoy.  Vols.  I. 
and  II. 

Colonial  Fights  and  Fighters.  Cyrus  T. 
Brady. 

The  Life  of  the  Master.  John  Watson, 
D.D. 

Wall  Street  Stories.    Edwin  Lefevre. 

The  Princess  of  the  Purple  Palace.   W.  M. 

Lincoln.     Edwin  Markham. 

By  Bread  Alone.    I.  K.  Friedman. 

John  Forsyth's  Aunt.     E.  O.  White. 

Held  for  Orders.    Frank  H.  Spearmay. 

Seen  in  Germany.    Ray  S.  Baker. 
Ogilvie  Publishing  Company. 

Foma  Gordyeeff.     Maxim  Gorky. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Sonnets   and    Songs.      Mary    M.    Adams. 

The  Marriage  of  Mr.  Merrivale.  Ceil 
Headlam. 

The  Soul  of  a  Cat.    Margaret  Benson. 

The  Doom  of  Dogma  and  the  Dawn  of 
Truth.    Henry  Frank. 

The  Stars.     Simon  Newcomb. 

Royal  Rogues.    Alberta  Bancroft 

Songs  of  My  Violin.    A.  L.  Donaldson. 

Two  Centuries  of  Christian  Activity  at 
Yale.  Edited  by  James  B.  Reynolds, 
Samuel  H.  Fisher  and  Henry  B.  Wright, 

The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  Re- 
ligion.   Mi  not  J.  Savage. 

;©ieauj 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company. 

The  Owl  and  the  Woodchuck.  William 
Harold  Neidlinger. 

The  Award  of  Justice.    A.  M.  Barbour. 
Russell. 

The  Merry-Go-Round.    Carolyn  Wells. 
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The  Heroes.     Charles  Kingsley. 

Mother  and  Baby.     Mary  D.  Brine. 

Ten     Boys     from     Dickens.       Kate     D. 

Sweetser. 
Ethel  Barrymore  in  Captain  Jinks. 
Yankee  Doodle  Gander.    Von  G. 
Plantation  Songs.     Eli  Shcpperd. 
Gioconda.    G.  d'Annunzio. 
Memoirs  of  Simple  Simon. 
Gyges's  Ring.    R.  Hughes. 
Football  Calendar.    1902. 
Revell  and  Company. 

The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Ralph  Connor. 
The  Lore  of  Cathay.     W.  A.   P.   Martin. 
Culture  and  Restraint.    Hugh  Black. 
The    Chinese    Boy    and    Girl.      Isaac    T, 

Headland. 
Scribner's. 

Fables    for    the    Fair.      Josephine    Dodge 

Daskam. 
Tales  of  Dunstable  Weir.    Zack. 
The  Argonauts.    Eliza  Orzesko. 
The  Ruling  Passion.    Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Stratagems     and      Spoils.       William     A. 

White. 
The    Life    of    Robert    Louis    Stevenson. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. 
A  Son  of  Satsuma.     Kirk  Munro. 
The  Making  of  Jane.    Sarah  B.  Elliott. 
Lives    of    the    Hunted.      Ernest    Seton- 

Thompson. 
A  Hermit  of  Carmel.    George  Santayana. 
Victorian   Prose  Writers.     W.   C.   Brow- 

nell. 
Essays  and  Addresses.    A.  Birrell. 
The  Imp  and  the  Angel.    J.  D.  Daskary. 
The  Cathedral.    M.  O.  Dickinson. 
French  Art.     W.  C.  Brownell. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company : 

Silas  Marner.   By  George  Eliot.  Edited  by 

Carroll  L.  Maxcy. 
Selected      Essays      of      Charles      Lamb. 

Edited  by  Ernest  D.  North. 
Lays      of      Ancient      Rome.       Ma  can  lay. 

Edited  by  Duffield  Osborne. 
Selected     Poems.      Burns.      Edited     by 

Charles  W.  Kent. 
The   Holy   Grail.    Tennyson.    Edited  by 

Sophie  Jewett. 
The  Arnold  Primer.     S.  L.  Arnold. 
Asgard    Stories.      Mary    H.    Foster    and 

Mabel  H.  Cummings. 
Freshman  English  and  Theme- Correcting. 

C.  T.  Copeland  and  H.  M.  Rideout. 

Stokes  Company. 

For  Love  or  Crown.    Arthur  Marchmont. 
A  Cat  Book..   E.   V.  Lucas  and  H.   O. 

Bright  Days  Through  the  Year.     Mabel 

Cats.    Grimalkin. 

Proverbial  Sayings.    Gordon  Browne. 

What  Shall  We  Do  Now?     E.   V.   Lucas 

and  Elizabeth  Lucas. 
The    Happiness   of    Stephen    the    Smith. 

Anthony  Hope. 
Gentlemen:  The  King!     Robert  Barr. 
A    Wolfville    Thanksgiving.    Alfred    H. 

Lewis. 


Some     Emotions     and     a     Moral.     John 

Oliver  Hobbes. 
In  Borrowed  Plumes.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 
Smith's  Battery.    Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Neighbours  of   Field,   Wood  and   Stream. 

Morton  Gr  inn  ell. 
The  Traitor's  Way.    S.  Levett- Yeats. 
Southern  Wild  Flowers  and  Trees.    Alice 

Lonnsberry. 
Maude  Adams.    Acton  Davies, 
Beowulf.     Samuel  H.  Church. 
Clementina.    A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
In   the    Fairyland   of   America.      Herbert 

Quick. 
The  Snow  Baby.    Josephine  D.  Perry. 
Urchins  at  the  Pole.     By  Marie  O.  Corbin 

and  Charles  D.  Going. 
The  Fire-Side  Sphinx.     Agnes  Repplier. 
A  Lighthouse  Village.    Louise  L.  Sibley. 
Within  the  Gates.    Elizabeth  S.  Phelps. 
Her  Sixteenth  Year.    Helen  D.  Brown. 
Wessels  Company, 

Reporting    for   the   Newspapers.     Charles 

Hem  street. 
Whituker. 

America.     Mary  Ford, 

England.     Mrs.  F.  Borz. 

The    Early    Religion    of    Israel.      James 

Robertson.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 
AKRON.  OHIO. 
Saalfield  Publishing  Company: 

Jingleman  Jack.    James  O'Dea.  • 

A   Young  Inventor's   Pluck.      Arthur   M. 

Winfield. 
The     Three     Young     Ranchmen.     Ralph 

Bonehill. 
The  Prize  Watch.     Emily  G.  Fuller. 
History   in   Rhymes   and   Jingles.     A.   C. 

Flick. 

BOSTON. 
Ginn  and  Company : 

Publications  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   C.  H.  Lincoln. 

Roman   Political   Institutions.     F.   F.  Ab- 
bott. 

King    Arthur    and    His    Court       F.     N. 
Greene. 

Old  Indian  Legends.    Zitkala  Sa. 

Fowls  of  the  Air  and  Beasts  of  the  Field. 
Two  vols.    William  J.  Lang. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

The  Surprise  Book.     Nell  McElhone. 

The   Marrow   of   Tradition.     Charles   W. 
Chesnutt. 

Landseer.    E.  M.  Hurll. 
Lee  and  Shepard. 

Randy's  Winter.     Amy  Brooks. 

Only  Dollie.    Nina  Rhoades. 

The  Story  of  the  Cid.    C.  D.  Wilson. 

Lucy  in  Fairyland.    Sophie  May. 

A  Jolly  Cat  Tale.    Amy  Brooks. 

Jessica's  Triumph.    Grace  Le  Baroy. 

Betty,  the  Patriot.    Adele  E.  Thompson. 

A  Boy  of  Old  Japan.    A.  Van  Bergen. 

Boy  Donald  and  His  Chum.  Penn  Shirley. 

With  Washington  in  the  West.     Edward 
Stratemeyer. 
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In  the  Days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Eva  M.  Tappan. 
A  Twentieth  Century  Boy.    M.  L.  Glent- 

My  Friend  Jim.     M.  James. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Up  and  Down  the  Sands  of  Gold.    Mary 

Devereux. 
Letters  from  My  Mill.    Atphonse  Daudet. 
Monday  Tales.    Alphonsc  Daudet. 
White  Aprons.    Maud  W.  Goodwin. 
Four  on  a  Farm.    Mary  P.  W.  Smith. 
A  Japanese  Miscellany.    L.  Hearn. 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 

Caleb  Wright.    John  Habberton. 
Mutual  Book  Company. 

The  Love-Letters  of  an  Irishwoman.     F. 
C.  Voorhies. 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 

A  Gage  of  Youth.    Gelett  Burgess. 

To  Girls.    A  Budget  of  Letters.    Heloise 

E.  Hersey. 
Sylvia,  the  Story  of  an  American  Coun- 
tess.   Evelyn  Emerson. 
Aphrodite.    F.  K.  Gilford. 
The  Feast  of  Thalarchus.    C.  B.  Pallen. 
In  the  Shadow  of  the  Black  Pine.    A.  G. 

Plympton. 
The  Round  Rabbit.    Afcnes  Lee. 
CHICAGO. 
Blue  Sky  Press. 

How  Jacques  Came  Into  the  Garden  of 

Arden.    Elia  W.  Peattie. 
Omar  Resung.    Charles  G.  Blanden. 
Jamie  son- Higgins  Company. 

A  Paladin  in  Khaki.    H.  S.  Canfield. 
Laird  and  Lee. 

Standard   Belgian   Hare  Manual.      Edited 
by  G.  F.  Hall. 
McClurg  and  Company. 

At    the    Sign    of    the    Ginger   Jar.     Ray 

Clarke  Rose. 
As    a    Falling    Star.      Eleanor    Gaylord 

Phelps. 
Lincoln's    First    Love.     Carrie    Douglas 

Wright. 
Rugs:  Oriental  and  Occidental.     Rosa  B. 

Holt. 
A  Parfit  Gentil  Knight.     C.  Andrews. 
Swedish  Fairy  Tales.    Ann  Wahlenberg. 
Margot.    M.  E.  Mann. 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

Meditations  and  Selections  from  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Rene  Descartes. 
The  Crown  of  Thorns.    Paul  Cams. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

The  Social  Spirit  in  America.    Charles  H. 
Henderson. 
Scroll  Publishing  Company. 

The  MacGregors.    Marshal!  Home. 
Stone  and  Company. 

Cashel    Byron's    Profession.      George    B, 

Shaw. 
Animals.    Wallace  Rice. 


Denver  Fraternity  of  Emethachavah. 

The  Romance  of  the  Red  Star.     A  Biog- 
raphy of  the  Earth. 

Unique  Press. 

Mountain  Murmurs.     Frank  M.  Wynkonp 

DES  MOINES. 
Brown : 

In  Occident  and  Orient.     Leonard  Brown 

EVANSTON.  ILL. 

The  Passing  of  Mother's  Portrait.      Rov 
well  Field. 

HARTFORD. 

Connecticut  Magazine  Company. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Bowen-Merrill  Company. 

A  Fearsome  Riddle.    Max  Ehrmann. 
The  Fickle  Wheel.     Henry  T.  Stevens 
The  Fall  of  the  Curtain.     Harold  Bcgbie. 
My   Lady   Pi 
Mathews. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Altemus  Company. 


Fred    It 

Jacobs  and  Company. 

The  Fallen  God.    Joseph  S.  Kennard. 
Lippincott  Company. 

The    Holly    Tree    and    the    Seven     P,»t 

Travellers.    Charles  Dickens. 
Glass  and  Gold.    James  O.  G.  Duffy. 
A  Very  Naughty  Girl.    L.  T.  Meade. 
Miss  Bouveric.    Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.     Mrs.  Edgar  Luca- 
The    True    Thomas    Jefferson.     \Y.     Il 

Curtis. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.     Edited  by  A 

Birrell.  Vols.   I.-VI. 
Shakespeare.     Vol.  XIII.     Edited  by  H..r 

ace  Howard  Fumes s. 
The  Oldest  Civilisation  of  Greece.     II.    R 

Hall. 
Celia's  Conquest.    L.  E.  Tiddeman. 
Old  Dutch  Towns  and  Villages.    Van  V 

The  Beit  of  Seven  Totems.    Kirk  Munm 

Daddv's  Girl.    L,  T.  Mead. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare,     20 

volumes. 
Dorothy  Fox.    L.  Parr. 
Music  and  It;  Masters.    O.  B.  Boise. 
Saunders  and  Company, 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  and  Sick.     F.  J 

Warwick  and  A.  C.  Tunstall. 
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PORTLAND,  ME. 
Mostier. 

From   the   Hills  of  Dream.     Fiona   Mac- 
Leod. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Elder  and  Shepard. 

Into  the  Lights.    Edward  R.  Taylor. 
SOUTH  BYRON,  N.  Y. ' 
Hints  Publishing  Company. 

-Money- Making   Socials.      Adelaide   West- 
cott  Hatch. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Government  Printing  Office. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  Year  [809-1000. 


Neale  Publishing  Company. 

Behold  the  Man.    C.  Pollock. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween October  I,  1901,  and- November  1,  1901. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 


.  Kit 


NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 
Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


$1.50- 

2.  Annie  Deane.     Slade.     (Brentano.)    Sl.50. 

3.  The  Ruling  Passion.     Van  Dyke.      (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$i-5o. 

5.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bo wen- Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Lives    of    the    Hunted.      Seton -Thompson. 

(Scribner.)     $175  net. 

NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The    Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bo wen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Red  Chancellor.  Magnay.  (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Sir  Richard  Calmady.  Malet.  (Dodd,  Mead 

&Co.)    $1,50. 

6.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Benefactress.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

3.  Circumstance.     Mitchell.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Sylvia.      Emerson.      (Small,      Maynard     & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Making  of  a  Marchioness.      Burnett. 

(Stokes.)    $1.10. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lily  of  France.    Mason.    (Rowland  &  Grif- 

fith Press.)     $1.10  net. 

3.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Sylvia.  Emerson.   (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

Sl.50. 

5.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

6.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bo wen- Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

2.  Lives  of  The  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.75  net. 

3.  Mistress  Brent.    Thruston.     (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Benefactress.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

Si.SO. 

2.  Blennerhassett.     Pidgin.     (Clark  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen- Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Captain   Ravenshaw.      Stephens.      (Page  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Benefactress.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Cavalier.     Cable.    (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Tory    Lover.      Jewett.      (Houghton. 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    {1.5a 

5.  Circumstance.      Mitchell.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Secret    Orchard.      Castle.      (Stokes.) 

$1-50- 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $1,50. 

4.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bo wen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  Red  Chancellor.   Magnay.   (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bo wen- Merrill  Co.) 

Sl.50. 

3.  Sir  Richard  Calmady.  Malet.  (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Annie  Deane.    Slade.     (Brentano.)     $1.50- 
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CHICAGO,  ILL. 

r.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1,50. 
I.  The    Right  of    Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$i.5°- 
j.  The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.    Horton. 

(McChtrg.)     $1.2':. 
(.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
j.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$150. 
*.  Warwick   of   the   Knobs.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
V  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 
\.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
i.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
>.  A   Dream  of  Empire.     Venable.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
1.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 
).  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
\.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 
;.  The  Sky  Pilot.  Connor.   (Revell  Co.)  $1.25. 
».  Bears  of  Blue  Room.     Major.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.25  net. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
:.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
i.  The  Crisis.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
).  D'ri   and   I.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop  Co.) 

$1.50. 
I.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     $r.so. 
;.  Lazarre.   Catherwood.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 
i.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 
:.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     $1.50. 
!.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
;.  A  Lily  of  France.    Mason.    (American  Bap. 

Pub  Soc.)    $1.10  net. 
..  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
I.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 
i.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
!.  The  Eternal  City.  Came.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
;.  D'rt  and  I.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 
.  Trie  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
:.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    Croly.    (Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Co.)     $1.40  net. 
'.  Kim.    Kipling.     (Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 
$I.5A 


.  D'ri    and    I.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop    Co-) 


$1.50. 
I.  The  Cri; 


;.  Blennerhassett.     Pidgin.     (Clark.)    $1.50. 
5.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

■INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

i.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 
$1-50. 

i.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

I.  The  Fall  of  the  Curtain.  Begbie.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

(.  The  Right  of  Way.  Parker.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

;.  The  Puppet  Crown.  MacGrath.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

i.  The  Red  Chancellor.  Magnay.  (Brentano.) 
?i.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

i.  The  Right  of  Way.  Parker.  (Harper.) 
$1.50- 

;.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.) 
$1-50- 

{.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

|.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Co.) 
Ji.SO.  t 

i.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

>.  Fomi     Gordyeeff.      Gorky.       (Scribner.) 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

(.  The  Right  of  Way.  Parker.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

1.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $i.w. 

i.  Tristram  of  Blent.  Hope.  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

J.  Kim.  Kipling.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

;.  Cardigan.     Chambers.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

).  The  Making  of  a  Marchioness.  Burnett. 
(Stokes.)     $1.10. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
.  Lazarre.      Catherwood.       (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 
r.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$150. 
:.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 
.  Capt.  Ravenshaw.    Stephens.    (Page  &  Co.) 

Ji-SO- 
;.  Warwick.     Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$150. 
>.  D'ri    and    I.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
:.  D'ri    and    I.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 
;.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
.  Tennessee  Sketches.     Looney.     (McCIurg.) 

.  The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.    Horton. 

(McClurg.)    $1.25.      ■ 
1.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 
$1-50. 
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MONTREAL,  CANADA. 
.  The     Eternal     City.       Caine.        (Morang.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 
.  Cinderella.      Crockett      (Copp-Clark    Co.) 


Clark  Co.)     Cloth,  $1.25. 

{The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Copp-Clark  Co.) 
Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.50. 
Helmet    of   Navarre.     Runkle.      (Copp- 
Clark  Co.)    Paper, 75  cents;  cloth, $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The   Right   Of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1-50- 

2.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1-50. 

3.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tom    Beauling.     Morris.     (Century    Co.) 

$1-25. 

6.  Education  of  the  American  Citizen. '  Had- 

ley.    (Scribner.)    $1.50  net. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Canterbury  Tales.     Hewlett.     (Macmillan.) 

$1-50. 

4.  The  Benefactress.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

5.  Sir    Richard    Calmady.      Malet      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Circumstance.     Mitchell.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  For  Love  or  Crown.  Marchmont.  (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  Lives    of    the     Hunted.     Seton- Thompson. 

(Scribner.)    $1-75- 

5.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50- 

6.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bo wen- Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  That  Wager  of  Dots.     Dalrymple.     (Abbey 

Press.)    $1.50. 

2.  Tristram    of    Blent.       Hope.      (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50- 

3.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50- 

4.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$i-S0. 

5.  The   Making   of   a   Marchioness.      Burnett. 

(Stokes.)    $i.ro. 

6.  The    History    of     Sir    Richard  ■  Calmady. 

Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner)     $1.50, 


„    __.     Richard    Calmady.      Malet.      (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
6.  Lazarre.   Catherwood.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1-50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$i-5«X 

3.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.   (Appleton.)  $1.50, 

5.  Truth  Dexter.    (McCall.)    Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  New  Canterbury  Tales.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50- 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

?i.5°- 

3.  Circumstance.     Mitchell.     (Century     Co.) 

$1-50. 

4.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.      (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Marcus  Whitman.     Mowry,     (Silver,  Bjir- 

dette  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
t.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.  (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.  McGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Tristram    of    Blent.      Hope.       (McClure. 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50- 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
"    n-i  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 


6.  The  Cardigan.   Chambers.    (Harper.)    $1.54. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  fMacmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Visits    of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$150. 

6.  Blennerhassett    Pidgin.     (Clark  Pub.  Co.) 

$i-S0. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Eternal  City.  Came.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Cardigan.  Chambers.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Foma     Gordyeeff.      Gorky.       (Scribner.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Kim.    Kipling.     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
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CHICAGO.  ILL. 
:.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
i.  The   Right  of    Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
I.  The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.    Horton. 

(McClurg.)     $1.25. 
I.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.       (Appleton.) 

$1-50. 
;.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)    $1.50. 

CINCINNATI.  O. 
;.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
t.  Warwick   of   the   Knobs.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
I.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     Si. 50. 
I  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
;.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
>.  A    Dream   of   Empire.      Venable.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
:.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$i.So. 
r.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bo wen-Merrill  Co.) 

St.50. 
t.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
^  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 
;.  The  Sky  Pilot.  Connor.    (Revell  Co.)   $1.25. 
i.  Bears  of  Blue  Room.    Major.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.25  net 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
:.  The  Crisis.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
!.  D'ri  and   I.      Bacheller.       (Lothrop   Co.) 

$1.50. 
..  Graustark.     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     $1.50. 
.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.   (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1-50 
1.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 
.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)    $1.50. 
.The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
.  A  Lily  of  France.    Mason.    (American  Bap. 

Pub  Socl)    $1.10  net. 
,  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
:.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  ft 

Co.)    $1.50. 
1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  Co.1  $1.50. 
.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    Croly.     (Funk  ft 

Wagnalls  Co.)    $1.40  net. 
:  Kim.    Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co.) 

$1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 


a.  D'ri    and    I.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop    Co.) 

$l.SO. 
3-  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Blennerhassett.     Pidgin.     (Clark.)     $1.50. 

6.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

-INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Fall  of  the  Curtain.    Begbie.    (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Red  Chancellor.    Magnay.   (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

2.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  D'ri   and    I.     Bacheller.      (Lothrop    Co.) 

$150.  » 

5.  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

6.  Foma     Gordyeeff.      Gorky.       (Scribner.) 

$1.00. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Tristram  of  Blent.    Hope.    (McQure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Kim.    Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Cardigan.    Chambers.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Making  of  a  Marchioness.     Burnett. 

(Stokes.)    $i.io. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Lazarre.      Catherwood.      (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

4.  Capt.  Ravenshaw.    Stephens.     (Page  ft  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Warwick.     Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  D'ri    and    I.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The   Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$i-5o. 

2.  D'ri    and    I.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Tennessee  Sketches.    Looney.     (McClurg  ) 

5.  The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.    Horton. 
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MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  The    Eternal     City.      Came.       (Morang.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

2.  Cinderella.      Crockett.      (Copp-Clark    Co.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

3.  D'ri  and  I.     Bacheller.     (Montreal   News 

Co.)     Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

4.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Copp-Clark 

Co.)    Cloth,  $1.50. 

5.  The  Road  to  Frontenac.    Merwin.     (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)     Cloth,  $1.25. 
f  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Copp-Clark  Co.) 
Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.50, 
Helmet   of   Navarre.     Runkle.      (Copp- 
ClarkCo.)    Paper, 75 cents;  cloth, $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Kim.    Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.      (Scribner.)     {1.5a 

4.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

5.  Tom    Beauling.     Morris.     (Century    Co.) 

$i-a5. 

6.  Education  of  the  American  Citizen.  *  Had- 

ley.    (Scribner.)    $1.50  net. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
I.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 


(Appleton.) 
nillan.) 


$1.50- 

2.  The    Eternal    City. 

$1-50 

3.  Canterbury  Tales.     Hewlett.     (Mat 

$1-50- 

4.  The  Benefactress.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50, 

5.  Sir    Richard    Calmady.      Malet.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Circumstance.      Mitchell.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  For  Love  or  Crown.  Marchmont.  (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

4.  Lives    of    the    Hunted.    Seton-Thompson. 

(Scribner.)     $1.75- 
5-  Kim.    Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
6.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.   (Bo wen- Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  That  Wager  of  Dots.     Dalrymple.     (Abbey 

Press.)    $1.50. 

2.  Tristram    of    Blent.       Hope.      (McCIure. 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Kim.     Kipling.      (Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50-  . 

%.  The    Eternal  City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

5.  The   Making  of   a   Marchioness.      Burnett. 

(Stokes.)    $i.ro. 

6.  The     History    of     Sir    Richard  ■  Calmady. 

Malet.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 


3.  The  Cardigan.  Chambers.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   I1.50. 

5.  Sir    Richard    Calmady.      Malet.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bo wen- Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$150- 

3.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
5-  Truth  Dexter.    (McCall.)    Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 
6.  New  Canterbury  Tales.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$150. 

3.  Circumstance.      Mitchell.      (Century     Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

0.  Marcus  Whitman.     Mowry.     (Silver,  Bur- 

dette  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

3.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.  (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Puppet   Crown.  McGrath.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Tristram    of    Blent.      Hope.       (McCIure. 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3-  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

4-  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $i-5o. 

5.  Foma  Gordy£eff.  Gorky.   (Scribner.)   $1.50, 

6.  The  Cardigan.    Chambers.    (Harper.)   $150, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  fMacmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.      (Bowen- 

MerrillCo.)     $r.So. 

4.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50, 

5.  The   Visits  of   Elizabeth.    Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$150. 

6.  BIcnnerhassett.     Pidgin.     (Clark  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Cardigan.  Chambers.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Foma     Gordyeeff.      Gorky.       (Scribner.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Kim.    Kipling.     (McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
i.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

S1.50. 

3.  The  Cardigan.   Chambers.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scrihner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Tory     Lover.     Jewett.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Blue  and  Gold.  Lichtenstein.   (Robertson.) 

$1.50  net. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  D'ri    and    I.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$150. 

5.  Tristram     of     Blent.       Hope.       (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Eben   Holden.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop  Co.) 

$1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Copp-Clark 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Eternal  City.    Caine.     (Morang  &  Co.) 

75  cents  and  $1.50. 

3.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Morang  &  Co.)     75  cents 

and  $1.50. 

4.  The  Secret  Orchard.     Castle.     (McLeod  & 

Allen.    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

5.  Tristram  of  Blent.    Hope.    (Morang  &  Co.) 

75  cents  and  $1.50. 

6.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    Croly.    (Briggs.) 

75  cents  and  $1.40. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Sign  of  the  Prophet.     Naylor.     (Saal- 

field  Pub.  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Ihe  Eternal  Citv.  Caine,   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  Black  Rock.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.00. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1-5°. 

2.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday.   Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Red  Chancellor.   Magnay.   (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

6.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Co.)  $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
a.  The  Cav 
3-  Cin 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Benefactress.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lives    of    the    Hunted.      Seton -Thompson. 

(Scribner.)    $1.75. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Kim.    Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Raffles.     Hornung.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Tory  Lover.    Jewett.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin Sf  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.     Thompson.      (Scrih- 

ner.)    $1.75. 

6.  The    Making   of   a   Marchioness.      Burnett. 

(Stokes.)    $1.10. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  be»t   selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
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BEST    SELLING    BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  the  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  arc: 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50 3*4 

2.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50  166 

3.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50  122 

4.  D'ri  and  I,  Bacheller.   (T-othrnp.)  Ji.eo     111 

5.  Kim.  Kipling.   (Doubleday.  Page  Co.) 

$1.50   105 

6.  I-nzarre.     Cntherwood.      (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50 82 
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NORTH 

•So  little  discrimina- 
tion Mas  been  used  in  ap- 
plying the  word  "groat1 
tn  work*  of  current  fiction 
that  it  has  become  almost 
mean  Ingles*.  Hut  Mrs. 
Harrison  lifts  produced  a 

fully  challenge  compari- 
Pim  with  the  work  of  her 

most  distinguished  pred- 
ecessors, retaining  at  the 

own  Individuality  to  mark 
its.  individual  distinction. 

Nothing  more  insistently 
impressive  has  been  done 
in  many  years."—  Tie 
Interior,  Chicago. 


WEST 

"The     reader    cannot 

hurry  over  'Sir  Richard 
Calmadv'  as  we  generally 
spin  along  through  the 
pages  oE  a  novel.  One 
{eels  like  giving  it  the 
careful  reading  to  which 


:itle 


The 


of     1 


typo, hut  he  is  real,  an 
so  also  are  divers  ullu 
characters  in  the  boot 
mid  being  real,  they  hoi 
the  interest  of  the"  rea. 
er  and   lead  him  wlthoi 
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Mrs.  ilar 


'ceded  iu  doing  what 
icorge  Eliot  and  George. 
Sand  — the  latter  id 
irlificially— alone  of  her 

<-x   have    done    hereto- 


the 


'"S. 


describing  and  the  laving 

heart.     It  is  hardly  to  he 
believed  that  any  rea 
.if  average  taste' could 
take  up  'Sir   Rich  a 


it  feeling  that  here 


SOUTH 

"  The  hook  should  hold 

eryloverof  virile  tict 
depth  of  roan 
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Now    the    New    Year    reviving 
Old  Desires, 

The  thoughtful  Soul  to  Solitude 

There    the    While    Hand    of 
Moses  on  the  Bough 
Puts  out,   and  Jesus   from  the 
Ground  suspires. 

Omar. 
K 

Miss  Josephine  Dodge 
Daskam,  whose  portrait  is 
here  given,  has  come  very 
quietly  and  yet  very  definite- 
ly into  public  favour  as  a 
writer  who  possesses  a  sure- 
ness  of  touch  and  a  distinct 
individuality  such  as  are  sel- 
dom found  united  in  the 
work  of  so  young  a  member 
of  the  guild.  Humour,  a  keen 
perception  of  character  and 
now  and  then  true  emotional 
power  are  all  at  Miss  Das- 
kam 's  command,  and  they 
find  their  best  illustration  re- 
spectively in  Fables  for  the 
Fair,  The  Imp  and  the 
Angel,  and  that  very  re- 
markable poem  entitled 
"Motherhood"  which  has 
gone  all  over  the  country 
and  has  been  more  widely 
read  than  anything  of  the 
sort  which  we  have  seen  for 


a  long  while.  Miss  Daskam 
has  had  the  unusual  experi- 
ence of  never  having  re- 
ceived back  her  manuscripts 
from  the  different  publishers 
to  whom  they  were  sent. 
Commenting  upon  this  she 
remarks  humorously:  "Per- 
haps if  my  work  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  refused  by 
eight  publishers  it  might 
have  run  into  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  stage  subse- 
quently ;  but  as  it  was 
promptly  and  uneventfully 
accepted,  I  have  no  hope  of 
its  ever  making  much  splash, 
not  being  great  enough  to  be 
misunderstood." 
•t 
Miss  Daskam  finds  her 
own  chief  title  to  fame  in 
her  omission  to  write  an 
historical  novel.  Of  this  she 
says:  "Being  the  one  young 
American  who  hasn't  writ- 
ten the  American  success  of 
the  season  seems  to  me  to 
carry  a  certain  eventful 
prestige."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  devoting  any 
space  to  biographical  details 
with  regard  to  Miss  Das- 
e  dodge  daskam.    ham,  for  she  has  put  both 
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her  heart  and  her  brain  into  her  books. 

and  she  can  be  best  known  in  the  best  of 

what  she  has  written. 

■t 

A  recent  number  of  The  Independent 

So>|g  contains     a     paper     on 

incoiiiiMiKi..  oi     Sherlock      Holmes,      in 

Sherlock  which  the  claim  is  made 

Moim«.  tnat    his    creation    is    a 

distinct   addition   to   English    literature, 

and  that  the  stories  in  which  he  appears 

are  better  than  the  stories  by  Gaboriau 

and  Poe,  with  which  they  have  been  often 

compared.    The  reason  for  this  is  found 

in  the  fact  that  the  human  element  enters 

very  decidedly  into  the  Sherlock  Holmes 

cycle,  whereas  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 


narratives  about  M.  Lecoq  and  M.  Dupin. 
Gaboriau's  detective  stories  are,  indeed, 
mere  Chinese  puzzles.  Poe's  are  mathe- 
matical problems,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  problems  in  chess.  Con  an  Doyle, 
however,  has  made  us  feel  an  interest  in 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  in  Watson,  and  in 
Gregson  and  Lestrade  and  Mycroft 
Holmes  as  human  beings  with  very  dis- 
tinct and  definite  characteristics. 
X 
There  is  one  little  inconsistency  in  the 
portraiture  of  Holmes  which  we  are  sur- 
prised that  no  one  yet  has  mentioned.  In 
A  Study  in  Scarlet  Watson  catalogues 
Holmes's  limitations,  and  among  other 
things  says  that  his  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture was  nil.  "Of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, philosophy  and  politics  he  appeared 
to  know  next  to  nothing.  L'pon  my  quot- 
ing Thomas  Carlyle.  he  inquired  in  the 
naivest  way  who  he  might  he  and  what 
he  had  done."  This  is  pretty  specific  as  a 
statement,  and  therefore  one  is  naturallv 
surprised  to  find  in  the  very  next  book 
( The  Sign  of  the  Four)  Sherlock  Holmes 
recommending  Watson  to  study  Win- 
wood  Reade's  Martyrdom  of  Man  (page 
26),  citing  French  aphorisms  (page  74), 
quoting  Goethe  in  the  original  German 
(page  77).  referring  to  Jean  Paul  in  rela- 
tion to  Carlyle!  (page  92),  reverting  once 
more  to  Winwood  Reade  (page  136),  and 
winding  up  at  last  with  another  bit  of 
Goethe  (page  193).  Elsewhere  he  shows 
a  familiarity  with  George  Sand,  and  in 
"A  Case  of  Identity"  gets  in  both  Horace 
and  Hafiz  in  a  single  sentence.  Indeed, 
in  the  matter  of  quotations  and  allusions, 
we  think  that  the  later  Sherlock  Holmes 
could  run  Mr.  Mabie  pretty  hard. 


0  of  the  Month:') 


We  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  read- 
ing public  in  Sherlock  Holmes  is  increas- 
ing rather  than  diminishing  as  time  goes 
on.  One  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Doyle  has  been  absolutely 
forced  to  write  another  Holmes  story,  and 
that  the  serial  publication  of  it  in  the 
Strand  has  made  the  issues  of  that  mag- 
azine jump  to  thirty  thousand  copies  be- 
yond its  normal  circulation.  We  air 
reading  The  Hound  of  the  BasherriUcs 
ourselves,  and  it  is  the  first  story  that  we 
have  read  in  serial  form  for  more  than  ten 
years.  We  should  like  to  publish  some 
guesses  here  as  to  how  it  is  going  to  tutu 
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out,  but  we  prudently  abstain.  The  thing 
indeed  is  growing  so  fearfully  complex  as 
to  seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  solution 
whatever ;  yet  experience  has  shown  that 
when  the  explanation  does  come,  it  will  be 
so  absurdly  simple  as  to  make  one  fairly 
gasp  at  not  having  seen  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Strand,  by  the  way,  is  pub- 
lishing the  best  short  stories  that  we  have 
lately  come  across.  The  Christmas  num- 
ber alone  contained  two  gems,  and  we 
recommend  everybody  to  buy  it  and  to 
read  "Battery  Fifteen"  and  "The  Meet- 
ing-place of  the  Three  Friends."  The  lat- 
ter contains  a  theme  which,  from  the  time 
of  Count  Fathom's  adventure  down  to 
ten  years  ago,  was  unfailing  in  its  inter- 
est, but  which  o£  late  has  been  lost  sight 
of — the  lonely  inn  where  travellers  are 
murdered. 

K 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  In  the 

Fog  has  been  widely  ad- 
Mr.  Davit  in  ■       vertised    as    a    detective 
n»w  pum.         story,  but  in  reality  it  is 

nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
one  has  enjoyed  Mr.  Davis's  stories  in 
the  past,  one  will  certainly  enjoy  this,  but 
it  is  far  from  l>eing  a  success.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  real  horror  story  which  is 
founded  upon  a  hoax ;  and  added  to  this 
Mr.  Davis  lets  you  suspect  all  along  the 
truth — that  the  incidents  and  the  people 
are  all  make-believe,  and  that  the  yarn  is 
spun  along  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  interested  Great  Man  away  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  Had  the  plot 
of  In  the  Fog  been  given  to  the  average 
writer  to  elaborate,  it  would  have  been 
positively  flat.  Mr.  Davis,  however,  has 
handled  it  with  all  his  usual  directness 
and  cleverness,  with  the  result  that 
though  you  may  criticise  it  severely  and 
with  perfect  justice,  you  are  hound  to  be 
entertained  while  reading  it.  The  first 
few  pages,  which  describe  the  Grill  Club, 
the  club  most  difficult  of  access  in  the 
world,  which  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  blackballed,  without  political 
prejudice,  a  Prime  Minister  of  each 
party,  are  particularly  happy.  It  is  at 
the  table  of  the  grill-room  of  this  club 
that  the  American  tells  the  story  of  his 
gruesome  discovery  of  the .  murdered 
man  and  woman  in  the  house  into  which 
lie  has  wandered  to  seek  refuge  from 
the  London  fog;  the  Queen's  Messenger 


continues  the  narrative  with  an  account 
of  an  adventure  which  he  once  had  with 
the  murdered  woman,  and  the  young 
lawyer  takes  up  the  threads  and  throws 
a  weird  light  on  the  stories  of  the  other 
two. 


From  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard   Harding    Davis    to 
An  um  ot  the   detective  stories  of 

inL»3£.         Anna    Katharine    Green 
is  considerable  of  a  step 
downward.     Yet  in  Mrs.  Rohlfs's  latest 
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story,  One  of  My  Sons,  there  is  a  chap- 
ter which  deserves  more  than  passing 
attention.  For  the  last  few  years  people 
who  read  widely  in  wliat  may  be  called 
"railroad  fiction"  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  saying:  "Oh,  well,  when  you  have 
read  oiie  of  Anna  Katharine  Green's  sto- 
ries you  have  read  them  all."  It  is  not 
surprising  that  One  of  My  Sons  is  open 
to  this  criticism.  There  is  the  usual 
tragedy  in  the  usual  "stately  mansion  on 
Fifth  Avenue,"  the  usual  beautiful  ward, 
the  usual  leading  off  on  the  conventional 
false  clues,  and  the  usual  introduction  of 
Mr.  Gryce  and  his  young  assistant.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  there  is  one  chapter 
which  strikes  us  as  being  tremendously 
ingenious.  The  railroad  magnate,  about 
whose  murder  by  the  means  of  prussic 
acid  the  story  is  built  up,  had  three  sons, 
each  of  whom  had  led  a  dissolute  or  an 
unfortunate  life.  A  little  while  before 
his  death  he  had  had  forced  upon  him 
the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  sons 
was  attempting  his  life,  but  which  son 
he  was  unable  to  say.  While  the  fatal 
dose  of  poison  is  doing  its  work  and 
he  comes  to  know  who  the  assassin  is, 
*  struggles  to  the  typewriter  and  leaves 


(Set 
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on  the  paper  the  following  baffling  mes- 
sage :  "  one  of  my  sons,  he  "  The 
final  death  scene  is  witnessed  by  a 
stranger,  who  is  called  in  from  the 
street  by  the  murdered  man's  grand- 
child, and  who  notifies  the  household,  of 
which  the  characters  prominent  in  the 
story  are  the  three  sons,  the  ward,  and 
the  butler,  Hewson.  In  the  chapter  to 
which  we  have  referred,  Gryce's  young 
assistant  clears  away  the  mystery  by  ex- 
perimenting with  the  typewriter  by 
which  the  dead  man  had  tried  to  send 
his  last  message.  In  the  death  struggle 
the  victim's  fingers  had  become  covered 
with  paste  from  an  overturned  bottle, 
and  from  the  blurring  of  the  keys  which 
have  been  struck,  Sweetwater  follows  the 
course  of  the  incomplete  message.  Of 
a  sudden  he  springs  to  his  feet,  as  the 
solution  flashes  across  his  mind.  The  face 
of  the  shift  key,  which  is  used  to  make 
capitals,  is  also  obscured  by  the  paste, 
and  yet  in  the  line  there  is  no  capital.  A 
capital  has  been  used,  and  there  is  only 
one  capita)  which  fits.  Sweetwater  adds 
this  capital,  and  fills  out  the  last  word  of 
the  message,  so  that  it  reads:  "None  of 
my  sons,  hewson." 


1UGUBTUS    THOMAS.        THE     AUTHOR    OF       COLO- 

(See  "Drama  of  the  Month.") 

Is  syntax  going  out  of  fashion  ?  We  are 
beginning  to  think  so  af- 
ter perusing  the  editorial 
pages  of  some  of  our 
newspapers.  The  Sun 
of  this  city  in  particular,  which  used  to  be 
a  violent  enemy  of  the  Retained  Object 
and  of  such  phrases  as  "in  our  midst," 
has  lately  itself  been  stumbling  over  much 
slighter  obstacles.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  concluding  sentence  of  a  "ringing 
editorial"  from  the  issue  of  that  paper  of 
November  I : 

The  election  of  Seth  Low  and  William  Tra- 
vera  Jerome  arc  profoundly  necessary  to  the 
decency  and  safety  of  the  city's  homes. 

And  here  is  the  initial  sentence  of  another 
"ringing  editorial,"  published  on  Decem- 
ber 5: 

Is  it  proper  for  a  Judge  to  scold  a  Grand 
Jury  from  the  bench  for  refusing  to  indict  a 
person  whom  the  Judge  thinks  ought  to  be  in- 
dicted ? 

We    wonder    what    the    elder    Dana 
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would  say  if  he  were  to  return  to  earth 
and  find  his  bright  voung  men  perpetrat- 
ing such  sentences  as  these.  Then,  too, 
the  Evening  Post  recently  celebrated  its 
hundredth  birthday,  and  printed  in  hon- 
our of  that  event  a  great  many  sweet  and 
succulent  tributes  to  itself.  Out  of  them 
all,  the  following  stanza  from  a  pofem  by 
our  old  friend  Hezekiah  Butterworth  of 
the  Youth's  Companion  is  the  one  that  is 
going  to  abide  the  longest  with  us  be- 
cause of  the  syntactical  curio  which  em- 
bellishes the  third  line : 

An  hundred  years?    An  hundred  years? 

To  count  thy  years  were  vain, 
For  thine  has  been  the  thoughts  that  make 

The  years  that  live  again. 


The  Methodist  Hymnal  Revision  Com- 
mittee   has    decided    to 
"SwMtHoarai      drop  the  popular  hymn, 
Prmyr."  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer." 

The  reason  for  this  is 
said  to  be  an  objection  to  the  following 
stanza: 
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This  robe  of  flesh  I'll  drop  and  rise 

To  seize  the  everlasting  prize; 

And  shout  while  passing  thro'  the  air. 

Farewell,   farewell,  sweet   hour  of  pray'r. 

We  must  confess  that  a  disembodied 
spirit  ought  not  to  go  shouting  around. 
A  shouting  soul  somehow  doesn't  seem  to 
be  quite  the  thing.  But  we  should  think 
that  some  literary  Methodist  could  have 
rewritten  this  line,  and  thereby  saved  the 
hymn,  which  in  other  respects  deserves  to 
he  retained. 


Last  month  we  noted  briefly  the  re- 
semblance in  point  of  title  between  Eger- 
ton  and  Agnes  Castle's  The  Secret 
Orchard  and  Marcel  Prevost's  Lc  Jardin 
Secret  and  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  use  of  the 
old  Congrave  title  for  a  play  dealing  with 
con  tern  porary  life,  now  running  in  one  of 
the  New  York  Theatres.  These  coinci- 
dences or  imitations,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, are  continually  cropping  up. 
Casually  we  may  call  attention  to  a  book 
which  is  being  advertised  called  The  Der- 
elict, by  Mr.  Cutliffe  Hyne.  whose  por- 
trait we  present  below.  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  used  this  title  for  a  very 
clever  short  story  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War  that  appeared  a  few  months  ago 
in  one  of  our  leading  magazines.     Miss 


Caroline  Duer  very  felicitously  called  her 
collection  of  short  stories,  published  re- 
cently, The  Unconscious  Comedians. 
Somehow  the  title  has  a  very  familiar 
ring  about  it.  Did  not  Balzac  once  write 
a  story  entitled  I.es  Comediens  sans  le 
S avoir  f 

m. 

Apropos  of  something  we  wrote  two 

years  ago  on  the  subject 

Uedon  utararr     of  naming  streets  after  a 

Str*M  Naaiaa.  ... 


city's  literary  men  and 
associations,  some  of  the 
new  streets  in  London  are  of  interest. 
According  to  London  Literature,  the  city, 
finding  it  increasingly  harder  to  think  of 
new  names,  has  apparently  decided  to 
take  some  of  its  literary  landmarks  into 
account.  Recently  a  Smollett  Street  was 
announced,  and  the  County  Council  has 
given  the  name  of  "Little  Dorrit's  Play- 
ground" to  the  new  open  space  in  South- 
ward hard  by  what  remains  of  the  old 
Marshalsea  Prison.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  it  seemed  probable  that  the  remnants 
of  Dickens's  Marshalsea,  which  includes 
the  whole  of  the  debtors'  portion — the 
portion  which  the  novelist  knew  from 
personal  experiences  in  the  bitter  days  of 
his  vouth,  and  which  he  afterward  im- 
mortalised in  Little  Dorrit— were  about 
to  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Y  AT  OAKVALE.   NEAR    BRADFORD, 
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graphic  Dabbler."  He  photographs 
landscapes  and  people,  and  selects  his 
subjects  in  each  field  on  the  principle 
I  hat  he  must  see  something  worth  pictur- 
ing before  he  will  try  to  make  a  picture 
out  of  it.  Mr.  Markham  spent  a  half 
hour  in  Dr.  Genthe's  studio,  talking  with 
his  host  and  looking  at  his  interesting 
possessions,  and  in  the  meantime,  with  no 
conscious  co-operation  on  his  part,  many 
negatives  had  been  made  by  exceedingly 


HERMAN    SU  DERM  ANN. 

(See  "Drama  of  the  Month:') 

That  danger  passed  by,  however,  and  we 
believe  it  is  still  possible  to  .trace 
Dickens's  footsteps  as  he  went  over  to 
the  Borough — so  Forster  tells  us  in  writ- 
ing of  Lit  lie  Dorrit — "to  see  what  traces 
were  left  of  the  prison,  of  which  his  first 
impression  was  taken  in  his  boyhood, 
which  had  played  so  important  a  part  in 
this  his  latest  novel,  and  every  brick  and 
stone  of  which  he  bad  been  able  to  re- 
build in  his  book  by  the  mere  vividness  of 
his  marvellous  memory."  It  is  still  pos- 
sible to  climb  the  stairs  to  the  "top  story 
but  one,"  which  in  all  probability  in- 
cluded the  very  room  occupied  by 
Dickens's  father  and  family;  and  Little 
Dorrit's  garret  can  be  found  without  any 
difficultv. 


The  portrait  of  Mr.  Markham  on  the 
next  page  has  an  interest  quite  beyond 
the  usual  photographic  reproduction.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Markham  never 
"posed"  for  it.  It  is  the  work  of  Arnold 
Genthe,  Ph.D.,  of  San  Francisco.  Dr. 
Genthe  took  his  degree  at  Heidelberg,  but 
he   translates   it   as   signifying   "Photo- 
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unobtrusive  pressures  on  bolt  or  button.  Probably  back  in  the  days  of  the  liter- 

The  portrait  shown  here  was  among  the     arv   movement   of    1830,   when    Murger 
number.  was  a  boy  of  eight,  people  were  telling 

each  other  that  the 
Quartier  Latin  was  not 
what  it  had  been  a  few 
years  before.  Indeed, 
we  might  go  back  some 
centuries  and  say  that 
there  were  carpers  at 
the  reality  of  the  Bohe- 
mia of  Francois  Villon's 
day.  At  any  rate,  we 
cannot  remember  the 
time  when  people  were 
not  comparing  patheti- 
cally the  Latin  Quarter 
of  the  moment  with  the 
Latin  Quarter  that  had 
pleased  them  so  much 
only  a  few  years  before. 
Yet,  despite  the  vandals 
of  commerce  and  of 
architecture,  the  strip  of 
land  running  from  the 
rive  gauche  of  the 
Seine  to  the  Mount  of 
St.  Genevieve  will  al- 
ways retain  something 
that  shall  exercise  a 
peculiar  fascination  up- 
on the  young  and  ar- 
dent mind.  Two  years 
ago,  when  readers  and 
publishers  were  looking 
forward  to  the  Paris 
Exposition,  we  had  oc- 
casion to  say  something 
about  several  books 
treating  of  Paris  in 
several  different  ways. 
There  was  one  on  Bo- 
hemian Paris  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Morrow,  which 
was,  in  its  way.  ex- 
ceedingly clever.  How- 
ever, it  always  reminded 
us  of  the  Englishman 
in  Paris,  that  extraor- 
dinarily brilliant  and 
amusing  but  suspicious 
individual,  who  always 
happened  to  be  turning 
the  corner  at  the  exact 
minute  that  an  cmcute 
was  beginning  or  an  as- 
sassination taking  place 
rihvin  markham  in  the  next  street.   There 
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is  a  clever  American  journalist  who  in 
his  salad  days,  when  employed  as  the 
"star"  writer  of  a  certain  New  York 
afternoon  paper,  used  to  astonish  the 
credulous  by  the  wealth  and  variety  of 
his  literary  and  diplomatic  information. 
Did  his  managing  editor  suggest  to  him 
a  special  article  on  the  political  situation 
in  Berlin,  he  would  repair  to  his  desk  and 
begin  something  like :  "One  evening  last 
June,  when  Prince  Bismarck  and  I  were 


in  particular,  only  we  unconsciously  re- 
member it  when  we  happen  to  be  reading 
some  of  the  books  which  deal  with  the 
Latin  Quarter. 

*t 
There  has  just  been  published  a  new 
book  called  The  Real  Latin  Quarter, 
which  seems  to  be  rather  exceptional  in 
a  good  many  respects — in  its  freshness, 
its  brightness,  and  its  buoyancy.  Un- 
doubtedly  it   contains   many 
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book  which  one  interested  in  the  subject 
cannot  help  liking.  The  writer,  Mr.  F. 
Berkeley  Smith,  is  introduced  by  his 
father,  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  a 
very  happy  foreword.  In  The  Real 
Latin  Quarter,  Mr.  Smith  (Sis)  has  per- 
haps contributed  nothing  to  the  didactic 
literature  of  the  subject,  but  he  has  done 
admirably  what  very  few  writers  are  able 
to  do — he  has  caught  the  atmosphere. 
The  book  is  simply  a  series  of  pictures 
and  impressions.  He  takes  you  to  the 
Bal  Bullier  or  over  the  river  to  the  Bal 
des  Quat  V  Arts ;  you  breakfast  with 
him  at  Lavenue's,  stroll  through  the 
Luxembourg  Garden,  come  back  by  way 
of  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  and  then  march 
down  the  BouP  Mich'  toward  the  river, 
with  a  stop  at  the  Taverne,  another  at  the 
Source,  another  at  the  D'Harcourt,  to  sip 
a  mild  apkritif  and  listen  to  the  gossip  of 
the  Quarter. 

In  our  January  number  of  a  year  ago 
we   wrote   several  para- 
popaiar  Fiction      graphs    about    the    con- 
■i  ipoi.  trasts  and  features  of  the 

popular  fiction  of  1900. 
The  gist  of  what  we  said  was  that,  al- 
though there  had  appeared  during  that 
year  a  great  many  very  clever  and  admi- 
rable stories,  ther»had  been,  on  the  whole, 
nothing  particularly  astonishing.  With 
certain  reservations  the  statement  might 
do  quite  as  well  for  1901.  Summing  up 
the  past  year,  however,  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion.  Take,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Kipling's  Kim.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  Kim  is  not  only  a  great  book, 
but  one  of  the  very  greatest  books  of  the 
last  thirty  years.  There  are  others  who 
think  nothing  of  the  kind.  Some  readers 
profess  to  find  in  Lucas  Malet's  The  His- 
tory of  Sir  Richard  Calmady  qualities  of 
scope  and  style  that  raise  the  book  to  a 
place  among  the  great  works  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  The  Right  of  Way 
is  another  book  which  is  by  many  deemed 
extraordinary.  Very  few  people  would 
venture  to  call  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
The  Crisis  a  great  novel,  but  several  hun- 
dred thousand  appreciative  readers  have 
found  it  excellent  and  entertaining.  And  . 
in  this  manner  we  might  go  through  the 
entire  list. 

It 

The  last  number  of  The  Bookman  for 


1900  showed  in  its  reports  from  the  va- 
rious booksellers  that  Miss  Corelli's  The 
Master  Christian  had  enjoyed  the  great- 
est popularity  during  the  preceding 
month.  This  book  was  followed  in  order 
by  Mr.  Irving  Bacheller's  Eben  Holden, 
Mr.  Barrie's  Tommy  and  Grisel,  Mr. 
Goss's  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson, 
Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  Reign  of  Law, 
and  Mr.  Thompson's  Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes.  In  the  first  report  of  the  new 
year  Mr.  Allen's  book  and  Mr.  Goss's  had 
dropped  from  the  list,  while  Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes  was  in  the  first  place,  closely 
followed  by  Eben  Holden.  The  lists 
throughout  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

JANUARY. 

1.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

2.  Eben  Holden. 

3.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King. 

4.  Eleanor. 

5.  Tommy  and  Grizel. 

6.  The  Master  Christian. 

FEBRUARY, 

(  Eben  Holden. 
*'  1  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

3.  Eleanor. 

4.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King, 

5.  Wanted — A  Matchmaker. 

6.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike. 

I  Eben  Holden. 
'"   1  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

3.  Eleanor. 

4.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King. 

5.  L'Aiglon. 

1  Stringtown  on  the  Pike. 
1  Richard  Yea-and-Nay. 

1.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

2.  Eben  Holden. 

3.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay. 
4-  Eleanor. 

5.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters. 

6.  L'Aiglon. 


1.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

2.  Eben  Holden. 

3.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay. 

4.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth. 

5.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer. 

6.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman. 
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JUNE. 

I.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

a.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth. 

3.  Eben  Holdcri. 

4.  Richard   Yea-and  Nay. 

5.  Like  Another  Helen. 

I  The  Turn  of  the  Road. 
'  (  Trnth  Dexter. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre. 

2.  The  Crisis. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

4.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown. 

6.  The  Octopus. 

AUGUST. 

1.  The  Crisis. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown. 

4.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth. 

5.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

6.  Grau stark. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  The  Crisis. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown. 

4.  Graustark. 

5.  Truth  Dexter. 

6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth. 

OCTOBER. 

i.  The  Crisis. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown. 

4.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come. 

5.  Graustark. 

6.  D'ri  and  I. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  The  Crisis. 

2.  D'ri  and  I. 

3.  The  Eternal  City. 

4.  The  Right  of  Way. 

5.  BlennerhassetL 

6.  Graustark. 

DECEMBER. 

i.  The  Right  of  Way. 

2.  The  Crisis. 

3.  The  Eternal  City. 

4.  D'ri  and  I. 

5.  Kim. 

6.  Lazarre. 

Comparisons  from  the  above  tables  re- 
sult as  follows : 


Bight  Timet  Mentioned. 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

Six  Times  Mentioned. 
Eben  Holden,  The  Crisis. 


Four  Times  Mentioned. 
Eleanor,  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  The  Pup- 
pet Crown,  Graustark,  Richard  Yea-and-Nay. 
Three  Times  Mentioned. 
In  the  Palace  of  the  King,  D'ri  and  I. 

Tivice  Mentioned. 
The  Right  of  Way,  Stringtown  on  the  Pike, 
L'Aiglon,  The  Eternal  City,  Truth  Dexter. 
Once  Mentioned. 
Lazarre,  Kim,  Blennerhassett,  The  Octopus, 
Tommy   and    Gruel,    The    Master   Christian, 
Tarry  Thou  Tili  I  Come,  Wanted— A  Match- 
maker,    An     Englishwoman's     Love-Letters, 
Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,   In  the  Name  of  a 
Woman,  Like  Another  Helen,  The  Turn  of  the 
Road. 

*t 

In  these  tables  there  are  mentioned 
twenty-nine  different  books,  of  which 
nineteen  are  the  work  of  American 
writers.  Eight  of  the  others  are  by  Eng- 
lish writers,  while  The  Right  of  Way  and 
L'Aiglon  were  written  respectively  by  a 
Canadian  and  a  Frenchman.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  books,  twenty-one  are  the 
work  of  men,  six  of  women,  while  the 
authors  of  An  Englishwoman's  Love- 
Letters  and  of  Truth  Dexter  have  never 
positively  been  identified.  Many  think 
that  Sidney  McCall  is  a  woman,  while 
An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Laurence  Housman.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  nine  of  these  books  may  be 
classed  as  historical  novels.  Two  more 
are  of  the  Prisoner  of  Zenda  type,  and 
two  belong  to  the  "B'gosh  school."  Into 
four  of  the  novels  some  kind  of  a  re- 
ligious element  is  strongly  introduced. 
* 

The  literature  of  the  year  in  England 

is  discussed  comprehen- 

Tha  Year  sively    by    the    London 

ia  England.        Academy    iii    an    article 
entitled  "Ten  Months  of 
Fiction."    "Artistically,"  says  the  Acad- 
emy, "the  year,  if  not  dazzlingly  brilliant, 
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has  been  far  less  dull  than  the  ■ 
stances  would  have  excused.  We  cannot 
count  either  Mr.  Meredith  or  Mr.  Hardy 
as  regularly  active,  and  we  have  almost 
ceased  to  expect  them  to  produce.  Mr. 
Blackmore  is  dead,  with  a  noble  record 
behind  him.  In  default  of  the  Three, 
whom  do  we  look  to  for  serious  effort  in 
the  art  of  fiction?  We  look  (in  alpha- 
.  betical  order)  to  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  Mr. 
George  Gissing,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett, 
'John  Oliver  Hobbes,'  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr. 
George  Moore,  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
and  'Zack.*  Of  these,  all  but  Mrs. 
Ward  and  Mr.  Wells  have  furnished 
something  during  the  year,  though  the 
productions  of  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Hewlett, 
and  Mr.  Phillpotts  have  not  been  of 
major  importance.  And  in  the  second- 
ary rank  of  those  who  mirror  the  time 


ROMANCE  1H  REAL  LIFE. 

(An  English  View  of  the  Literary  Husband.) 

Novelist:  "My  de: 
you  remember  which 
marriage?" 

Novelist's  Wife  (drearily)  :    "I  don't  know, 
but  we  were  married  in  November  I" 


small  group  of 


with  power  and  ingenuity,  but  without 
that  poetic  poignancy  or  that  natural 
humour  which  differentiates  fine  art 
from  clever  craft,  we  have  had  Tristram 
of  Blent  and  Sir  Richard  Calmady." 
* 

The  Academy  selects  the  following  as 
being,  in  its  opinion,  the  best  twelve 
novels  of  the  year : 

Kim.    By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Sister  Teresa.    By  George  Moore. 

Our  Friend  the  Charlatan.  By  George  Gis- 
sing. 

The  Serious  Wooing.  By  "John  Oliver 
Hobbes." 

The  White  Cottage.    By  "Zack." 

The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady.  By 
"Lucas  Malet." 

Tristram  of  Blent.    By  Anthony  Hope. 

The  Column.    By  Charles  Marriott 

The  Lost  Land.    By  Julia  M.  Crottie. 

Casting  of  Nets.    By  Richard  Bagot. 

The  Lord  of  the  Sea.    By  M.  P.  ShteL 

The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters.  By 
"George  Douglas." 

To  these  is  added  ; 
short  stories : 

Light  Freights.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

The  Striking  Hours.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

New  Canterbury  Tales.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett 

Tales  of  Dunstable  Weir.    By  "Zack." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the 
above  sixteen  books  but  one,  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's Kim,  is  to  be  found  among  the 
"six  best"  of  any  month  as  deduced 
from  the  American  reports.  In  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  selection,  the  Acad- 
emy says  very  happily:  "Our  quarrel 
with  the  generality  of  serious  novels  is 
that  they  are  like  a  page  of  an  atlas — 
they  picture  in  detail  a  given  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  show  the  surround- 
ing parts  white,  uninhabited." 

To  those  who  read  between  the  lines,  a 

recent  paper  in  the  Brit- 

Tbe'Bditar**  sid*    isk   Weekly  is  of  more 

ui  the  Cue.  than  passing  importance 
and  interest.  The  paper 
dealt  with  "The  Popular  Notion  of  an 
Editor."  and  was  signed  Claudius  Clear. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  violation 
of  confidence  to  explain  that  Claudius 
Clear  signs  some  of  his  other  articles 
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"O.  O.,"  that  he  also  writes  over  the  sig- 
nature "A  Man  of  Kent,"  and  that  in  real 
life  he  is  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  the 
well-known  scholar  and  critic,  who  has 
been  humorously  classed  with  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  as  a  type  of  the  modern  "liter- 
ary centipede,  wielding  an  industrious 
pen  with  each  of  his  many  tentacles." 
Perhaps  in  the  case  of  neither  Mr.  Lang 
nor  Dr.  Nicoll  is  the  exaggeration  entire- 
ly unhappy  or  unjust.  At  any  rate,  Dr. 
Nicoll  has  been  connected  editorially  with 
so  many  different  literary  enterprises, 
that  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  an  editor  cannot  be  criti- 
cised on  the  ground  that  his  judgments 
have  been  formed  by  contact  with  any 
one  particular  class  of  contributors,  sub- 
scribers and  readers.  Then  again  he 
seems  to  be  writing  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
humorous  side  of  the  whole  matter. 
it 
In  writing  of  the  absurd  and  yet  very 
general  belief  that  an  editor  has  at  least 
something  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  sale  of  the  journal  with  which  he  is 
connected,  Dr.  Nicoll  talks  of  the  people 
who  write  to  an  editor  in  this  way: 
"Dear  Sir:  Some  years  ago  an  article  ap- 


peared in  your  paper  on  Seat  Rents  (or 
some  such  subject).  Would  you  kindly 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  paper  by  return,  as 
I  need  it  for  a  special  purpose,  and  I  will 
forward  stamps."  In  a  multitude  of  cases 
they  specify  the  papers  they  want  and 
enclose  stamps.  All  these  correspondents 
must  credit  an  editor  with  an  infallible 
recollection  of  every  article  that  has  ap- 
peared in  his  journal.  All  of  them  must 
believe  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at 
his  desk  and  selling  his  paper,  and  mak- 
ing up  copies  and  addressing  them  to 
those  who  want  them.  Perhaps  they 
think  also  that  he  personally  carries  the 
numbers  to  the  post-office. 

"Not  a  few  people,"  suggests  Dr. 
Nicoll,  "appear  to  think  that  the  editor 
writes  every  paragraph,  and  ought  to  be 
blamed  for  every  slip.  If  you  describe 
Mr.  John  Smith  as  Mr.  James  Smith,  he 
may  write  to  you  denouncing  you  for 
your  foolish  and  culpable  mistake,  and 
informing  you  that  the  error  has  fatally 
harmed  the  reputation  of  your  paper  in 
his  town.  Of  course,  the  editor  is  fully 
responsible  for  all  that  he  writes,  and  for 
all  that  appears  editorially,  and  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  what  he  prints 


A   SCENE   FROM    CLYDE  FITCH'S    "THE  LAST  OP  THE  DANDIES." 

"D'Orsay  gets  into  his  stock  with  the  aid  of  his  two  valets." — From  London  Sketch. 
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conforms  to  the  general  tone  and  prin- 
ciples of  his  journal,  but  beyond  that  I 
cannot  see  that  he  is  answerable.  His 
task  would  be  simple  if  it  were  accom- 
plished with  the  scissors,  as  it  was,  ap- 
parently, in  the  experience  of  Artemus 
Ward,  who  touch tngly  relates:  'In  the 
Ortum  of  18 — ,  my  friend,  the  editor  of 
the  fialdinsville  Bugle,  was  obleged  to 
leave  pcrfeshernal  dooties  and  go  and 
dig  his  taters,  and  he  axed  me  to  edit 
for  him  doorin  his  absence.  Accordingly 
I  ground  up  his  Shears  and  commenced. 
It  didn't  take  a  grate  while  to  slash  out 
copy  enuff  from  the  Xchanges  for  one 
issoo,  and  I  thawt  I'd  ride  up  to  the  next 
town  on  a  little  Jaunt,  to  rest  my  Branes, 
which  had  bin  severely  rackt  by  my 
mental  efforts.  (This  is  sorter  Ironi- 
cal.)' Nowadays,  however,  a  paper  can- 
not thrive  which  does  not  contain  a  good 
deal  of  original  matter,  and  the  editor's 
brains  are  often  sufficiently  tired. 

"One  might  suppose  that  a  man  who 
personally  managed  the  sale  of  the  paper, 
who  also  practically  wrote  it,  might 
justly  be  considered  a  hard  worker  with 
scant  leisure.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  generally  admitted.  There  is  a 
widely  spread  conviction  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  editor  to  be  always  accessible 
to  any  one  who  calls  upon  him.  He 
ought  to  be  at  his  office  every  day  and  all 
day,  and  any  one  has  a  right  to  an  inter- 
view. It  is  astonishing  that  even  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  who  regarded  editors 
with  almost  as  much  distrust  as  he  re- 
garded publishers,  was  of  this  opinion. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  in  America 
editing  was  conducted  in  this  manner. 
[It  isn't.]  The  editor  was  supposed  to 
have  unbounded  leisure,  leisure  at  the 
command  of  humanity  in  general.  But  if 
an  editor  writes  much  in  his  paper,  if  he 
attends  carefully  to  its  arrangement  and 
details,  he  has  very  little  leisure.  He 
cannot  possibly  see  the  authors  of  re- 
jected manuscripts  and  explain  to  them 
why  they  are  rejected.  Editors  in  my  ex- 
perience are  so  far  human  that  they  do 
not  like  to  say  no.  They  do  not  care  tp 
speak  disagreeable  truths  to  authors 
about  their  writings.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  is  an  editor  received  lately  a  large 
manuscript  from  a  lady.  He  examined  it 
and  returned  it  as  unsuitable.  The  lady 
at  once  repaired  to  his  office  and  asked  to 


see  him.  She  was  informed  that  he  was 
engaged,  but  was  not  to  be  dauntni 
'Take  a  message  to  him,'  she  said,  sav- 
ing that  I  wish  to  speak  to  him  about  the 
manuscript  that  was  returned,  and  to 
know  why  it  was  returned.'  She  was 
told  that  it  was  returned  because  it  was 
unsuitable.  'That  is  no  answer,'  she 
said.  T  wish  to  have  explained  to  mt 
why  it  was  unsuitable.'  Now  if  an  edilot 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  say,  one 
manuscript  a  week,  he  might  be  willing 
to  write  letters  and  give  interviews  about 
rejected  manuscripts.  Alas  I  the  state  of 
things  is  far  different.  Every  day  brings 
its  pile  of  manuscripts  to  any  fully  oc- 
cupied editor,  and  it  is  as  much  as  be  can 
do  to  go  through  them  in  any  decern 
manner  and  make  up  his  mind  upon 
them.  To  enter  into  a  correspondence 
about  each  would  soon  drive  him  into  the 
madhouse. 

n 

"It  is  in  a  way  gratifying,  though  op- 
pressively gratifying,  to  know  that  tk 
editor  is  generally  regarded  as  omnis- 
cient. This  omniscience  is  not  suppose.! 
to  extend  to  his  own  writings,  but  it  i? 
believed  that  he  can  answer  any  question. 
I  have  thought  sometimes  of  putting  to- 
gether all  the  questions  I  am  asked  in  a 
week.  Many  of  them  are  about  the 
sources  of  quotations.  Thus  a  corre- 
spondent will  ask,  'Who  wrote  the  poem 
containing  these  lines : 

"  'Grandfather's  hair  is  white. 
Grandmother's  hair  is  grey? 

Could  you  kindly  quote  the  wboli 
poem  in  your  next  issue,  or  send  it  to  n* 
in  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope?'  An- 
other will  write,  I  am  most  anxious  t 
find  a  poem  beginning : 

"  'If  to  yourself  you  would  be  true. 

Plod  along,  plod  along. 

Skies  are  above  you  fair  to  view. 

Plod  along,  plod  along.' 

"The  most  wonderful  thing  about  uW 
quotations  is  that  they  are  very  often 
doggerel  of  the  grossest  kind,  and  yet  ■ 
do  not  know  that  it  is  so  wonderful  who 
one  thinks  of  the  quotations  used  in  obit- 
uary notices  and  on  tombstones.  Man? 
people  will  ask  half-a-dozen  question.', 
questions  of  such  a  nature  that  to  answer 
them  properly  one  would  have  to  spew 
at  least  two  days  in  the  British  Musetnr. 
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Library.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  to 
give  a  complete  set  of  references  to  essays 
on  the  political  economy  of  Ricardo.  I 
put  this  down  simply  because  it  is  fresh 
in  my  mind.  It  is  by  no  means  the  most 
difficult  question  I  have  been  asked.  Edi- 
tors as  a  rule  are  more  than  willing  to  do 
their  best  to  help,  but  I  am  afraid  it  must 
he  admitted  that  they  are  not  omniscient. 
The  most  common  form  of  request  is 
this:  'I  have  undertaken  to  read  a  paper 
on  (let  us  say  Malthusianism).  Will 
you  send  by  return  a  list  of  essays  on  the 
subject  ?' 

•t 

"Another  quality  attributed  to  an 
editor  is  that  of  omnipotence.  There  are 
more  people  than  might  be  believed  who 
imagine  that  he  can  if  he  chooses  find  for 
them  situations  directly.  A  good  many 
wish  for  situations  on  his  own  staff,  and 
they  seem  to  think  that  there  is  always  a 
vacancy.  Editors  as  a  rule  are  not  will- 
ing to  part  with  those  who  serve  them 
well,  who  have  fallen  into  their  ways, 
and  to  whom  they  are  used.  Further,  no 
editor  if  he  can  help  it  will  undertake  to 
train  a  beginner.  Most  aspirants  to  jour- 
nalism imagine  tbey  need  no  training, 
but,  then,  that  is  just  the  trouble.  As  for 
getting  situations  for  strangers  outside 
his  own  profession,  what  can  an  editor 
do?  If  a  man  of  fifty  writes  to  you  that 
through  the  continued  folly  of  employers 
he  has  never  got  his  due,  and  that  he 
looks  to  you  to  find  a  place  worthy  of 
him,  you  are  inclined  to  think  it  likely 
that  his  failure  is  his  own  fault.  I  do 
think  that  the  man  who  recommends  for 
a  situation  a  person  whose  capabilities  he 
does  not  know  undertakes  a  very  serious 
responsibility,  and  I  have  in  a  previous 
letter  complained  against  those  who  in- 
troduce friends  who  are  candidates  for 
work  when  they  have  no  evidence  to 
show  that  these  friends  are  fit  for  the 
work  they  want. 

"Editors."  continues  Dr.  Nicoll  pa- 
thetically, "are  almost  universally  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  fond  of  poetry. 
Versifiers  are  so  numerous  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly persistent  that  some  editors 
have  been  compelled  to  say  that  they  will 
neither  read,  nor  consider,  nor  return 
verses  sent  to  them.  You  may  do  this; 
you  may  put  the  announcement  in  every 


copy  of  your  paper,  and  still  you  receive 
a  stream  of  verses.  You  will  often  have 
letters  referring  jocularly  to  your  inti- 
mation, and  going  on :  'But  I  am  sure  in 
my  case  you  will  make  an  exception.' 
You  will  receive  stem  epistles:  'On  the 
ioth  of  January,  1898, 1  sent  you  a  poem 
entitled  "Darling's  Toys."  Since  then  I 
have  had  no  word  from  you.  Please  in- 
form me  immediately  whether  my  poem 
has  been  accepted  or  not.  I  enclose 
stamped  envelope  for  reply.'  I  suppose 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  stick  to  your 
rule  through  everything.  There  is  noth- 
ing stranger  than  the  passion  for  writing 
verses,  and  the  notion  that  money  can  be 
made  out  of  them.  A  brother  editor  re- 
ceived some  time  ago  the  manuscript  of 
a  volume  of  verses.  He  put  it  aside  to 
examine  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  got 
in  the  interval  a  letter  from  the  clergy- 
man of  the  author's  parish,  warning  him 
against  publishing  the  book,  on  the 
ground  that  the  author  could  not  write 
verses  and  had  no  money  to  pay  for  their 
publication.  My  friend  then  looked  at 
the  manuscript,  found  it  worthless,  and 
returned  it.  Shortly  after  he  had  a  letter 
from  a  lady  who  said  she  was  the  widow 
of  the  poet,  who  had  died  suddenly.  She 
was  in  great  straits,  and  would  be  con- 
tent to  take  a  small  sum  for  the  poems — 
£10.  The  editor,  who  is  a  kind-hearted 
man,  wrote  a  sympathetic  letter  explain- 
ing that  the  poems  were  not  suitable  for 
publication.  She  kept  on  writing,  reduc- 
ing her  terms  in  each  letter,  until  at  last 
she  offered  to  take  ten  shillings  for  them. 
Amazed  at  this  persistency,  the  editor 
made  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the 
pair.  It  turned  out  that  both  of  them 
had  been  confined  in  the  same  lunatic 
asylum.  They  left  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  at  the  railway  station  they  fell  into 
conversation.  They  went  by  the  same 
train,  and  arranged  on  the  journey  to  get 
married,  and  married  they  were." 
« 

We  wish  to  express  our  very  hearty 
thanks  to  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  Also 
to  assure  him  of  a  sympathy  that  is  not 
entirely  unselfish. 

■t 

The  following  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  22 : 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  is  not 
n  of  a  King,  with  all  its  attendant 
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pomp  and  circumstance,  with  its  gathering  of 
Dukes  and  Earls  and  all  that  is  significant  of 
power  and  glory,  but  that  which  took  place 
when  in  a  private  house,  without  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  few 
friends,  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  his  simple 
bath  to  defend  and  carry  out  our  Constitution. 
That  transfer  of  power — greater  than  any 
power  which  exists  on  earth,  and  accepted 
without  a  murmur  by  eighty  millions  of  people 
—is  a  vindication  of  the  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The    most    amusing    feature    of    the 
aobve  is  due  to  an  English  newspaper  " 
which  quoted  the  paragraph,  did  not  rec- 
ognise the  misprint  and  went  on  to  com- 
ment upon  it  with  perfect  seriousness. 

In  England  they  are  talking  and  writ- 
ing a  great  deal  about 
I!"  *"***'  what  they  call  the  Rich- 
ardson revival.  But  we 
have  seen  and  heard  so 
much  in  the  last  few  years  about  these 
revivals  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  greet 
this  new  one  with  any  extraordinary  ex- 
citement or  enthusiasm.  When  we  hear 
that  Richardson  is  being  revived,  it  prob- 
ably means  that  one  or  two  or  three  firms 
of  publishers  have  each  brought  out  new 
editions  of  his  works.  Many  people  will 
buy  sets  of  these  editions,  especially  as 
the  bindings  are  very  attractive,  and  add 
them  to  their  bookshelves.  Some  of  the 
readers  will,  perhaps,  conscientiously 
labour  through  Pamela  or  Clarissa,  but, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  in  their  hearts 
they  will  all  be  wishing  all  the  time  that 
it  was  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  or  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle.  Richardson  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of 
English  literature  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; a  novelist  who  possessed  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  to  a  marvellous  de- 
gree; who,  in  short,  knew  the  human 
heart  and  wrote  of  it  in  a  manner  that 
won  the  unstinted  admiration  of  his  day ; 
and  yet,  to  be  quite  honest,  we  consider 
all  this  talk  of  a  Richardson  revival  utter 


Among  the  many  appreciations  of 
Richardson  which  this  so-called  revival 
has  called  forth,  there  is  one  in  the  Lon- 
don Academy  which  we  have  read  with 
particular  interest.  Richardson,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  is  not  dead ;  he  never 


will  be.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
alive,  as  De  Foe  and  Fielding  are  kick- 
ingly  alive.  He  is  in  the  intermediate 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  being  "taken 
for  granted."  The  reason  for  this  the 
writer  ascribes  partly  to  time  and  partly 
to  Richardson  himself,  who  belonged  so 
intimately  to  his  own  century  that  no 
other  century  could  hope  to  possess  him 
fully.  "In  the  days  when  it  was  a  case  of 
Homer  and  Richardson  (with  Shake- 
speare somewhere  at  the  foot  of  this  dual 
throne),  Richardson's  novels  were  read 
aloud  in  the  family  circle.  At  the  pa- 
thetic passages  the  hearers  would  retire 
to  their  rooms  to  weep,  and  the  reading 
was  continued  after  they  had  regained 
command  of  themselves.  We  laugh  at 
that;  we  must.  We  laugh  also  when  we 
remember  that  Richardson,  after  fifty 
years  of  respectable  and  lucrative  trad- 
ing, began  to  write  Pamela,  not  in  the 
least  at  the  bidding  of  a  creative  impulse, 
but  upon  the  suggestion  of  two  enter- 
prising booksellers,  who  wanted  'a  vol- 
ume of  familiar  letters  as  patterns  for 
illiterate  country  writers.' " 

After  contrasting  Richardson  with 
Maupassant,  with  De  Foe  and  Fielding, 
and  arguing  that  Flaubert's  Madame 
Bovary,  which  was  accepted  as  some- 
thing quite  new  in  the  art  of  fiction,  was 
in  reality  as  old  as  Clarissa,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  picture  humorously  the  cour- 
ageous attack  about  to  be  made  on  Rich- 
ardson by  the  average  cultured  reader. 
"That  reader  will  choose  Clarissa,  of 
course,  and,  braced  and  firm,  he  will  com- 
mence the  perusal.  In  the  first  fifty- 
pages  he  will  probably  be  beaten  off  with 
great  loss.  But  he  will  return  to  the 
charge  and  have  his  reward.  He  will  be 
amazed  and  delighted  by  the  truth,  the 
power,  and  the  beauty  of  this  new  au- 
thor. Occasional  longueurs  will  not  ter- 
rify him.  He  will  discover  Richardson 
to  his  friends,  and  preach  it  abroad  that 
Richardson  was  the  greatest  novelist  that 
ever  lived.  .  .  .  And  then,  perhaps  about 
the  fiftieth  letter,  he  will  stop  suddenly 
and  meditate,  like  a  boy  in  the  middle  of 
a  feast  of  unlimited  cake.  The  longueurs 
will  seem  to  be  more  frequent,  though 
they  are  not  so.  The  monotony,  the  nar- 
row view,  the  appalling  unity  of  theme, 
the  unremitting  pietism,  the  vast  masses 
of  triviality,  will  present  themselves  to 
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him  in  a  sinister  and  dreadful  light.  He 
will  perceive  that  he  has  journeyed 
through  one-eighth  of  the  entire  work. 
His  fancy  will  conjure  up  an  awful  vision 
of  the  remaining  seven-eighths.  He  will 
put  the  first  volume  down,  and  for  some 
weeks  will  feel  ashamed  at  his  cowardice 
in  not  taking  up  the  second.  At  length 
he  will  recover  his  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  will  jauntily  remark,  as  he 
glances  at  a  certain  shelf,  'No!  Life  is 
too  short !' " 


Speaking  of  poetry  reminds  us  that  the 
late  municipal  campaign 
can  pal  in  in    New   York   City   in- 

Po»trj.  spired  two  very  striking 

bits  of  verse,  both  of 
which  are  worthy  of  preservation  for 
very  different  reasons.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  Sun,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  solil- 
oquy uttered  by  Deputy  Commissioner 
Devery.  As  an  effective  expression  of 
brutal,  savage  insolence  it  is  remarkable, 
and  the  Dialect  Society  will  find  it  a  per- 
fect thesaurus  of  East  Side  slang.  The 
one  line, 
I'll  smash  in  de  chops  of  de  citizens  or  cops 

is  superb.  It  is  epic.  En  cffel,  c'est  assom- 
mant.    Here  is  the  whole  poem : 

BIG  BILL'S  DEFIANCE. 

Say,  what  is  all  dem  guys  gassin*  so  about? 
Hea  dey  got  de  cheek  ter  t'ink  dey  can  put  me 

out? 
I  don't  care  a  damn  fer  Shepard  or  fer  Low, 
Fer  I'll  stay  w'ere  I  am  an'  work  fer  de  dough. 
Work  fer  de  dough,  and  t'ell  wid  Low! 
T'ell  wid  Shepard  if  he  t'inks  I  got  ter  go! 
I'll  smash  in  de  chops  of  de  citizens  or  cops 
Dat  dares  ter  t'ink  dey'll  lose  me  w'ile  I'm 

workin'  fer  de  dough. 

Huh!  Bounce  Devery?  Dey's  nutty.  Bounce 
Big  Bill? 

W'y  I'm  de  whole  shebang.  See?  Youse  fel- 
lers make  me  ill. 

Sure  all  de  gang  is  wid  me.  Dey's  workin'  fer 
de  stuff, 

An'  dis  talk  of  firin'  Devery's  de  weakes'  kind 

So  work  fer  de  dough,  an'  t'ell  wid  Low ! 
T'ell  wid  Shepard  if  he  t'inks  I  got  ter  go! 
I'll  smash  in  de  chops  of  de  citizens  or  cops 
Dat  dares  ter  t'ink  dey'll  lose  me  w'ile  I'm 
workin'  fer  de  dough. 


)    HAS    WRITTEN    THE 


Huh  !  Ed  Shepard,  he  ain't  nuttin' ;  he's  only 
our  flash  roll, 

De  con  man  dat  steers  de  come-ons  up  ter  de 
poll; 

He  don't  amount  ter  nuttin'  but  a  good  glad- 
hand  galoot ; 

If  he  dared  ter  say  he'd  fire  me  I'd  clump  him 
in  der  snoot. 

So  work  fer  de  dough,  an'  t'ell  wid  Low ! 

T'ell  wid  Shepard  if  he  t'inks  I  got  ter  go ! 

I'll  smash  in  de  chops  of  de  citizens  or  cops 

Dat  dares  ter  t'ink  dey'll  lose  me  w'ile  I'm 
workin'  fer  de  dough. 

Huh  1    I'm  in  de  Constitooshun ;  an'  yooz  kin, 

j  est  ask  Ed  I 
An'  dere  ain't  no  way  w'atever  fer  cuttin'  off 

my  head; 
So  t'limp,  t'ugs,  t'ump,  an'  grafters,  use  yer 

But  don't  youse  never  let  de  stuff  be  found 
inside  your  pants. 
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So  work  fer  de  dough,  an'  t'ell  wid  Low ! 
T'ell  wid  Eddie  if  he  t'inka  I  got  ter  go! 
I'll  smash  in  de  chops  of  de  citizens  or  cops 
Dat  dares  ter  t'ink  dey'll  lose  me  w'ile  I'm 
workin'  fer  de  dough. 


Huh !    Dat  i: 


n  Jerome,  he  is  de  wildest  ever 


Slanderin'  our  fair  city  w'ere  we're  workin'  fer 

de  green. 
I'll  punch  de  dude  unless  he  cuts  his  cheap  and 

nasty  talk, 
Defamin'  all  we  statesmen  that  purifies  New 

York. 
So  work  fer  de  dough,  an'  t'ell  wid  Low  1 
Tell  wid  Jerome  who  says  I  got  ter  go ! 
Dey  makes  me  mad  ter  kill  aspersin'  of  Big 

Bill 
An'  all  de  udders  of  de  gang  dat's  workin'  fer 

de  dough. 

The  other  poem  appeared  without  a 
signature  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
Evening  Post  on  the  night  before  elec- 
tion. We  wish  that  we  knew  the  author's 
name,  for  the  lines  exhibit  a  high  degree 
of  literary  quality. 

TIGER  I 

Ho,  all  ye  men  of  the  city,  that  love  your  chil- 
dren and  wives  1 

Come  with  your  guns  and  your  torches,  oh, 
come  with  your  skinning-knives  I 

The  morn  of  a  mighty  Hunting  is  red  in  God's 

Roll  out  like  a  flood  to  the  place  of  blood,  like 

a  tide  to  the  lair  of  the  Beast  I 
Tiger  I    Hunt  the  Tiger  t 
The  Tiger  is  golden-tawny,  and  sleek  is  his 

striped  skin; 
He  has  washed  the  stain  and  the  slaver  from 

the  silvery  frill  of  his  chin; 
Regard  not  his  evil  beauty,  nor  shrink  at  his 

snarling  yell ; 
From  the  pit  of  death  is  the  reek  of  his  breath, 

and  his  eyes  are  coals  of  hell ! 
Tiger !    Hunt  the  Tiger  I 
The  weak  ewe-lambs  he  has  stolen,  and  the 

lean  kine  of  the  poor; 
He  has  given  us  law  with  the  crunch  of  his 

jaw,  in  the  lust  of  his  heart  secure; 
He  is  fat  with  the  bodies  of  women,  he  is  fat 

with  the  honour  of  men. 
And  the  bones  of  the  little  children  are  white 

in  the  dark  of  his  den. 

Tiger!    Hunt  the  Tiger! 
Come,  every  man  but  the  coward,  or  the  slave 

that  is  chained  to  sin, 


Make  one  in  the  mighty  Hunting,  and  one  in 

the  bringing  in; 
And  when  the  day  of  the  doom  of  God  red  in 

the  west  has  died, 
Ye  shall  nail  to  the  gates  of  the  city  the  pride 

of  his  painted  hide. 

Tiger  [    Hunt  the  Tiger  I 


The  latest  literary  sensation  in  Eng- 
land seems  to  be  Mr.  W. 
w.  e.  ttenioy  E.  Henley's  attack  on  the 
on  stiYiPwi.  memory  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  embodied  m 
an  article  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  about  Mr.  Balfour's 
Life.  Mr.  Henley's  paper  has  already 
won  him  an  unenviable  popularity.  The 
biography,  suggests  Mr.  Henley,  is  the 
sort  of  biography  R.  L.  S.  would  have 
liked  written  of  himself,  because  he  was 
always  posing.  He  was  so  vain  that  he 
could  not  pass  a  mirror  in  a  room  without 
grimacing  to  it;  he  was  the  Shorter 
Catechism  incarnate,  ever  ready  to  give 
moral  lectures  to  other  people! — and  in- 
dulgences to  himself ;  and  so  on.  As  for 
his  writings,  they  never  commended 
themselves  to  Mr.  Henley,  who  can  oc- 
cupy any  spare  time  he  has  for  reading 
fiction  with  better  authors.  This,  inter- 
spersed with  jottings  regarding  student 
days,  and  joint  adventures  in  which  he 
shared  with  "Lewis,"  constitutes  the  in- 
dictment. 


Last    month    we   called    attention    to 
what    we    regarded    as 
n*  several  anachronisms  in 

■STcSS!-'  The  Crisis.  Our  re- 
marks have  called  forth 
a  number  of  letters  from  correspondents, 
who  defend  Mr.  Churchill  so  far  as 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and  "Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  are  concerned. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Newman  wrote 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  as  far  back  as 
1833,  and  hence  it  might  well  have  been 
a  favourite  hymn  of  Virginia  Carvel's 
mother.  Yes;  but  the  reference  in  The 
Crisis  is  obviously  to  the  music,  and  not 
to  the  words,  and  the  music  was  not  com- 
posed until  1861.  As  to  "Columbia,  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  we  must  admit  our- 
selves to  have  been  in  error.  A  corre- 
spondent says  that  he  has  a  song-book 
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printed  in  1848,  and  containing  the  air 
of  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue,"  and 
words  that  are  in  the  main  like  those 
which  were  sung  during  the  Civil  War, 
though  probably  not  quite  the  same.  An- 
other correspondent  thinks  that  the  air  is 
of  British  origin,  like  that  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  He  has  heard  that  it 
was  composed  during  the  Crimean  War ; 
but  this  theory  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact  set  forth  by  correspondent  number 
one.  By  the  way,  Professor  Beers,  of 
Yale,  in  the  December  Atlantic,  notes  an 


anachronism  that  had  escaped  us  in  read- 
ing the  book.  This  is  the  use  of  the 
word  "nickel"  for  a  five-cent  piece, 
though  nickel  five-cent  pieces  were  not 
coined  until  after  the  Civil  War. 


Owing  to  lack  of  space,  we  are  obliged 
to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  first 
installment  of  "Literary,  Artistic  and 
Bohemian  London,"  which  was  an- 
nounced in  our  December  number  to  be- 
gin in  this  issue,  until  next  month. 


ENGLAND'S   NOVELISTS    IN    THE    NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT   GALLERY 


Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  lately  been 
saying  that  photography  is  a  complete 
improvement  upon  manual  art,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  amusement  let  us 
hope  that  there  are  some  people  who  can 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  he 
thinks  so.  It  is,  however,  very  much  by 
a  comparison  between  portrait  painting 
and  photography  that  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  portrait  painting  can  best  be  seen. 
The  thing  which  photography  produces 
is  a  thing  that  is  often  called  truth.  With 
this  absolute  truth  of  things  men  have  no 
possible  concern.  They  could  never  dis- 
cover it,  and  it  would  not  interest  them 
if  they  could.  To  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher most  probably  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
is  a  bearded  man  in  an  ugly  attitude, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  bough  of  a  tree 
coming  immediately  across  his  nose. 
Just  in  the  same  way  to  the  chemist  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  is  a  compilation  of  gases 
with  Greek  names.  Nobody  sees  Mr. 
Shaw  as  a  pile  of  gases,  and  nobody  sees 
him  as  he  is  to  be  seen  in  a  photograph. 
The  self  as  it  impresses  another  man,  the 
superficial  self,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  only 
one  of  any  interest  to  art  or  ethics ;  it  is 
the  only  one  that  can  fight,  or  teach,  or 
rule,  or  curse,  or  bless.  And  of  this  self 
there  are  innumerable  versions  and 
modifications,  one  for  every  human  be- 
ing who  looks  at  us.  There  are  more 
than  a  thousand  Bernard  Shaws  in  exist- 


ence, a  reflection  which  is  none  the  less 
true  because  it  is  alarming.  Some  of 
these  images  of  Mr.  Shaw  are  accurate 
and  sympathetic,  some  of  them  are  shal- 
low and  fantastic,  but  none  of  them  so 
shallow  and  fantastic  as  the  portrait 
which  is  painted  by  the  sun. 

The  portraits  of  the  novelists  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  offer  in  a 
rather  subtle  way  a  very  good  opportu- 
nity of  testing  the  nature  of  portrait 
painting,  because  they  are,  as  it  were, 
the  portraits  of  portrait  painters.  Two 
elements  of  imitative  art  are  involved: 
the  truth  of  the  novelist  to  life  and 
the  truth  of  the  painter  to  the  novel- 
ist. In  dealing,  for  example,  with  the 
two  portraits  of  Stevenson  in  the  Gallery 
we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  two  im- 
pressions of  his  actual  physical  appear- 
ance, but  with  two  versions  of  his  whole 
type  and  spirit.  Therefore  the  sagacity 
and  keenness  of  the  novelist  is  involved, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  painter.  To  the 
deep  and  intuitive  artist  a  portrait  of 
Stevenson  should  not  only  be  a  portrait 
of  Stevenson ;  it  should  be,  as  it  were,  a 
composite  photograph  of  Long  John  Sil- 
ver and  David  Balfour,  of  Weir  of  Her- 
miston  and  Prince  Florizel  of  Bohemia, 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

We  speak  of  allegorical  art,  but  all  art, 
without  any  exception,  is  allegorical. 
The  only  distinction  that  exists  is  be- 
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twecn  two  kinds  of  allegorical  art,  the 
lower  allegorical  art,  in  which  certain  fig- 
ures or  images  represent  certain  qualities 
already  named  and  classified,  in  which 
faith  is  called  a  knight  and  temptation  a 
dragon,  and  the  higher  allegorical  art,  in 
which  certain  images  express  dark  beau- 
ties that  have  never  been  investigated, 
and  wild  truths  that  have  never  been 
tamed.  No  portrait  painter  can  paint  a 
complete  portrait.  Even  if  he  plies  his 
brash  and  studies  his  sitter  for  ten  years 
he  can  only  produce  the  memorandum  of 
an  inspiring  glimpse.  Like  the  novelist 
himself,  he  can  only  work  through  dark 
and  clumsy  and  only  faintly  translucent 
symbols.  It  may  be  said  that  the  portrait 
painter  at  least  copies  something  which 
is  before  him,  while  the  novelist  is  wholly 
creative;  but  the  objection  is  of  little 
value.  If  novelists  did  study  direct  from 
life,  if  every  one  of  their  figures  were  a 
public  personage  mentioned  by  name,  the 
twist  and  colour  of  their  own  person- 
alities would  remain  the  same.  Of  all 
the  innumerable  imbecilities  that  have 
been  uttered  about  art,  surely  the  most 
ridiculous  is  the  statement  that  a  man 
should  keep  his  own  personality  out  of  a 
work  of  art.  We  might  as  well  tell  him 
not  to  touch  it  with  his  own  paint  brush 
or  write  it  in  his  own  language.  Sup- 
pose that  some  well-known  man,  let  us 
say  Mr.  Balfour,  were  treated  by  five 
great  novelists — by  George  Meredith,  by 
fimile  Zola,  by  Onida,  by  Jacobs,  by  An- 
thony Hope—does  any  one  imagine  that 
the  portraits  would  resemble  each  other 
much  more  than  Coreze  resembles  Ver- 
non Whitford?  Can  we  not  fancy  the 
superb  Prince  Arthur  of  Ouida  blazing 
with  every  accomplishment,  and  the 
weary  Monsieur  Balfoure  of  Zola  riddled 
with  every  hereditary  and  patrician 
weakness?  Mr.  Meredith's  Balfour 
would  be  courtly  and  intellectual,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope's  a  little  more  courtly 
and  a  little  less  intellectual,  Mr.  Jacobs's 
Balfour  is  a  conception  so  wild  and  irrev- 
erent that  the  mind  would  prefer  to  dwell 
upon  it  in  secret.,  and  these  fainter  differ- 
ences would  be  more  bewildering  and 
misleading  than  romantic  and  realistic 
caricatures.  Tn  short,  there  would  be 
innumerable  Hal  fours,  one  for  each  nov- 
elist, and  in  this  we  find  the  kinship  be- 
tween the  novelist  and  the  portrait 
painter  complete. 


For  nothing  is  more  striking  when  we 
study  the  portraits  of  novelists  in  the 
Gallery  than  the  profoundly  significant 
fact  that  whenever  there  are  two  por- 
traits of  the  same  man,  they  might  easily, 
as  far  as  type  and  spirit  go,  be  two  por- 
traits of  two  different  men.  Let  me  take 
one  of  the.  most  remarkable  examples  of 
this,  which  is  also  almost  the  first  that 
comes  to  hand.  There  are  two  portraits 
of  Dickens  in  the  Gallery,  one  by  Mac- 
Use,*  the  other  by  Ary  Scheffer.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  these  two  pic- 
tures arc  suhtle  and  relentless  sketches 
made  in  the  spiritual  world  of  the  good 
and  bad  angel  of  Dickens.  Maclise's 
portrait  represents  a  languid,  fashion- 
able, and  rather  underbred  young  man, 
with  repulsively  long  hair,  looking  out  of 
window  at  the  moon.  It  is  a  most  care- 
ful and  powerful  picture  of  the  refuse  of 
the  soul  of  Dickens ;  whatsoever  things 
are  false,  whatsoever  things  are  vulgar, 
whatsoever  things  arc  blatant  and  selfish, 
whatsoever  things  arc  of  evil  report  in 
that  great  and  genial  spirit,  are  carefully 
extracted  and  perfectly  reproduced  in 
this  portrait.  This  is  the  portrait  of  the 
man  who  wrote  the  repentance  of  Dom- 
bey  and  the  death  of  Little  Nell,  not  the 
man  who  wrote  of  Todger's  boarding- 
house  and  Bob  Sawyer's  party.  When 
we  turn  from  this  sentimental  portrait  to 
the  Dickens  of  Ary  Scheffer,  we  seem  to 
rediscover  a  great  man.  Ary  Scheffer's 
portrait  is  not  especially  valuable  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  remind  us  of  what  Dickens 
really  was.  A  brisk,  vivid-looking  man 
is  before  us,  with  the  open  and  almost 
hungry  eyes  of  the  natural  humourist, 
and  the  firm-set,  almost  insolent  mouth 
and  chin  which  mark  the  self-made  man 
who  is  something  better  than  a  gentle- 
man. One  of  the  curses  of  current  moral 
judgment  is  the  idea  that  a  vice  destroys 
not  only  its  own  opposing  virtue,  but  also 
every  other  virtue  that  a  man  can  have. 
It  is  considered  impossible  that  greatness 
can  co-exist  with  certain  vices,  especially 
with  sentimental  ism  and  vulgarity.  The 
second  portrait  of  Dickens  reminds  us 
that  no  defect  can  destroy  a  virtue,  that  a 
man  may  be  sentimental  and  vulgar,  and 
at  the  same  time  great  and  brilliant,  and 
magnanimous  and  inspired.  In  the  first 
picture  we  see  Dickens  as  perhaps  he 
♦See  Bookman  for  March,  1901. 
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saw  himself  in  his  vainer  and  falser  mo-  it  is  obviously  distinct.     The  portrait  of 

ments.  In  the  second  we  see  him  as  man-  Scott  by  Sir  William  Allan,  for  example, 

kind  in  its  truer  moments  will  always  be-  gives  much  the  same  version  of  his  ac- 

hold  him.  tiial  person  and  physiognomy  as  that  by 

T  take  the  case  of  Dickens  first  because  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  yet  we  feel  that  an 

in  it  we  find  the  most  glaring  example  of  element  of  difference,  a  personal  point  of 

the  conflicting  versions  of  a  man.     But,  view,  has  tinged  them  both.     The  Scott 

as  I  have  suggested,  the  differences  are  of  Sir  William  Allan  sits  with  scholarly 

almost  more  perplexing  where  the  stand-  dignity  in  a  room  loaded  with  the  me- 

point  is  only  slightly  altered  than  when  morials  of  human  history.    The  sword  of 


1689-1761. 
1750  by  Joseph  Highmo 
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Montrose  is  beside  him,  the  sporran  of 
Rob  Roy  is  above  his  head.  The  pistol 
that  hangs  upon  the  wall  was  once  the 
property  of  Claverhouse,  the  vase  in  the 
background  was  a  gift  from  Lord  Byron. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  symbols  the 
figure  of  Scott  is  impersonal  and  even 
shadowy,  almost  as  shadowy  as  his  own 
last  minstrel.  Sir  William  Allan  con- 
ceives him  only  as  the  custodian  of  the 
great  museum  of  the  past,  as  a  sort  of 
sublimated  keeper  of  an  old  curiosity 
shop.  But  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  either  be- 
cause he  was  a  sportsman,  or  because  he 


knew  Scotland,  or  because  he  shared 
with  Scott  many  primitive  and  outdoor 
virtues,  conceives  him  in  a  manner  start- 
lingly  different,  as  the  rude,  red-faced, 
humorous  country  gentleman,  contriving 
somehow  to  be  at  once  as  crabbed  as  Old- 
buck  and  as  genial  as  Dandy  Dinmont. 
This  is  not  the  "Great  Enchanter,"  as 
Scott  was  foolishly  called,  but  the  great 
"Story-teller,"  the  man  out  of  whom  the 
longest  and  wildest  romances  flowed  as 
easily  and  sociably  as  the  anecdote  of  any 
old  gentleman  after  dinner.  This  is  the 
man  who  was  so  healthy  that  horrors  and 


Painted 


1797-1851. 
1841  by  Richard  Rothwell.  R.H.A. 
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superstitions  were  his  diet,  and  whose 
very  nightmares  were  wholesome.  Yet 
in  the  two  pictures  the  physical  details, 
are  scarcely  different,  the  white  hair,  the 
curious  conical  head,  the  bushy  eye- 
brows, the  blunt  and  burly  features.  The 
difference  is  that  Sir  William  Allan  de- 
picts Scott  as  a  saint  in  Gothic  art  is  de- 
picted, by  an  array  of  symbols,  the  pistol, 
the  sporran,  and  the  sword.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  asks  no  other  symbols  than  the 
eye,  the  forehead  and  the  jaw.  Both 
pictures  are  allegorical,  but  the  second 
more  profoundly  allegorical,  since  every 


man's  face  in  the  street  is  a  dark  and  per- 
plexing allegory. 

Throughout  the  Gallery  we  might  find 
innumerable  examples  of  the  same 
thing,  the  great  fact  that  the  various 
characters  given  to  a  man  are  always  dif- 
ferent, since  they  are  mixed  in  some  de- 
gree with  the  character  of  the  giver. 
The  rich  and  almost  sombre  crimson  of 
Browning's  brain  doubtless  dominates 
both  of  his  portraits,  but  the  tint  is  dif- 
ferent accordingly  as  it  is  mixed  with 
the  courtly  gold  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Leh- 


hb.-ild.  1753-1821. 
1794  by  George  Dance,  R.A. 
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mann  or  the  abyssmal  blue  of  the  spirit  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets  with  insolent 

of  G.   F.   Watts.     In   portrait   painting  unconventionality,    his    spectacled    eyes 

men's  souls  are  mixed  like  paints  on  a  glaring  with  the  almost  ogre-like  recep- 

palette,  and  produce  such  colours  as  were  tiveness  of  the  omnivorous  satirist, 
never  seen  in  the  most  sensational  sun-  The  Stevenson  of  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond 

set.    Everywhere  we  find  the  traces  not  is  the  long-haired  and  long-cloaked  Ste- 

only  of  a  different  style  and  handling,  venson,   the   wisest   of   fools,   the   most 


.,    C.B..    1792-1868. 

Painted  by  John  Simpson. 

but  of  a  different  mental  conception.  The  companionable  of  coxcombs,  the  mystic 
Thackeray  of  Samuel  Lawrence  is  the  whose  humility  it  was  to  make  himself 
stately  and  scholarly  gentleman  with  ridiculous,  the  caricaturist  who  wrought 
white  hair  that  recalls  the  powder  of  a  and  prepared  himself  as  his  own  most  fin- 
more  mellow  and  patrician  age.  The  ished  caricature.  The  picture  is  so  good 
Thackeray  of  Boehm's  statuette  is  the  and  so  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  in  gaz- 
Bohemian,   the   lounger,   the  cynic,   his  ing  at  it  we  can  almost  believe  it  com- 
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plete.  But  a  little  pencil  sketch  hanging  in  pearance  of  perfection.  The  sketch  is 
a  comer,  scrawled  by  Percy  S.  F.  Spence  small  and  trifling,  and  of  no  extraordi- 
in  Samoa,  suddenly  recalls  to  us  what  nary  merit.  But  here  we  have  the  Steven- 
continents  of  Stevenson's  character  Sir  son  whom  savage  heroes  looked  up  to 


TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,   1731-1771. 

Painted  at  Pisa  about  1770  by  an  Italian  artist. 

William  Richmond  had  been  obliged  to  like  a  king,  the  moralist  whose  ungov- 
ignore  in  order  to  obtain  that  unity,  how  ernable  conscience  urged  him  on  the 
imperfect  he  had  to  be  to  gain  that  ap-      darkest    and    most    insane    errands    of 


Painted  by  Pickersgill. 


mercy,  the  friend  of  Mataafa,  the  cham- 
pion of  Father  Damien,  the  man  wasted 
alike  with  joy  and  sorrow,  who  had 
taken  every  degree  in  the  schools  of 
agony,  and  all  the  roses  of  whose  gar- 
land had  grown  upon  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Here  is  indeed  a  contradiction,  and  yet 
the  great  fact  stands  that  in  this  and  all 
the  other  cases,  not  only  were  both  ver- 
sions apparent  and  natural,  but  both  ver- 
sions were  true.  The  project  of  analys- 
ing life  by  logic  becomes  wilder  than  any 
superstition  when  we  consider  how  every 
man's  peculiar  personality  comes  from 
the  blending  not  only  of  divers  qualities, 
but  of  opposite  and  inconsistent  qualities. 
Dickens  was  at  once  the  most  robust  and 
the  most  sickly  of  authors.  Scott  was  at 
once  a  square  pile  of  practical  veracities 
and  a  YValpurgis  night  of  old  wives' 
fables.  Thackeray  was  at  once  the  most 
fastidious  of  scholars  and  gentlemen  and 
the    most    open-minded    of    Bohemians. 


Stevenson  was  in  every  thread  of  the 
texture  of  his  soul  at  once  an  aesthete  and 
a  Puritan.  Nature  alone  can  harmoni- 
ously mingle  opposites,  as  she  mingles 
the  red  and  green  upon  an  apple. 

These  considerations  must  lead  us  to 
look  with  an  interest,  not  unmixed  with 
suspicion,  at  all  the  portraits  of  novelists 
in  the  national  collection  which  are 
placed  on  the  principle  of  one  man.  one 
picture.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  admi- 
rable portrait  of  Goldsmith,  for  example, 
gives  a  sufficiently  vivid  impression  of 
the  novelist  as  he  appeared  in  history. 
The  extraordinary  projection  of  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  over 
the  lower,  the  prominent  forehead,  the 
prominent  nose,  the  prominent  upper  lip, 
all  express  the  character  which  common 
consent  gives  to  Goldsmith,  the  character 
of  an  inspired  idiot.  He  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  who  conquer  by  a  colossal  inno- 
cence, who  become  despotic  through  be- 


Painted  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A. 


ing  deaf  and  blind  and  defenceless.  But 
the  spectator  taught  by  previous  expe- 
rience will  have  his  doubts  about  the 
completeness  of  this  portrait  of  Gold- 
smith. He  will  wonder  darkly  whether 
there  has  not  perished  on  some  rubbish 
heap  another  portrait  of  Goldsmith, 
which  would  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  which  would  have  caught  that  in- 
nocent creature  in  an  instantaneous  wink, 
in  which  at  least  some  wrinkle  of  the 
mouth  or  nostril  would  have  betrayed  the 
internal  conviction  that  he  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  he  looked.  He  may  have  laughed 
at  the  whole  brilliant  society  which  im- 
agined itself  to  be  laughing  at  him;  by 
consenting  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  he 
may  have  made  a  fool  of  the  universe. 


There  may  be  this  secret  buried  with 
Goldsmith,  and  the  facial  record  of  it 
may  have  been  thrown  into  a  waste-paper 
basket  with  corrected  proofs  and  defaced 
book-plates.  Wiikie  Collins  may  have 
sometimes  looked  as  he  looks  in  a  brisk 
and  curious  little  sketch  by  Sir  John  Mil- 
lais, but  he  may  not  always  have  looked 
like  it.  Occasionally  he  must  have  re- 
moved the  tips  of  his  fingers  from  each 
other  and  ceased  to  wear  an  expression 
of  Napoleonic  absorption,  which  looks 
like  an  imitation  of  Count  Fosco.  And 
the  moment  that  his  face  changed  at  a 
ring  at  the  bell  or  the  arrival  of  a  cup  of 
tea  he  was  another  Wiikie  Collins,  a 
Wiikie  Collins  of  whom  the  nation  has 
preserved  no  record.     Captain  Marryat, 
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in  Mr.  John  Simpson's  picture,  looks  as 
if  he  had  suddenly  composed  his  features 
after  telling  an  irreverent  story,  and  this 
alone  is  tantalising.  Samuel  Richard- 
son, as  rendered  by  Joseph  Highmore, 
looks  as  if  he  had  composed  his  features 
systematically  all  his  life  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  normal  human  nature  might 
strongly  be  tempted  to  discompose  them 
with  a  brickbat.  But  here,  too,  in  an- 
other form,  we  have  the  same  feeling, 
the  feeling  that  we  do  not  know  all.  In 
the  portrait  of  Smollett  we  certainly  do 
not  know  all.    There  is  a  look  in  his  eye 


which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
will  take  particularly  good  care  that  we 
shall  not. 

In  the  case  of  the  portraits  of  the  lady 
novelists  the  question  is  more  difficult  to 
decide.  In  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  Miss  Mitford,  and  Miss 
Jane  Porter,  the  humanity  is,  at  the  first 
glance,  curiously  swathed  and  wrapped 
in  the  garments  of  a  conventional  el- 
egance. This,  in  a  sense,  makes  them 
more  interesting,  for  a  more  delicate  and 
penetrating  perception  is  needed  to  see 
the  lines  of  individuality  swell  or  sink, 


SIR    WALTER   SCOTT,    1771-1832. 

Ahhotsftird   reading   Ihe   proclamation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  previous  to 
image  with   Darnley.     Painted   in   1832  by  Sir  William  Allan,  R.A. 
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however  they  are  curbed  and  straitened 
by  a  severe  academic  ideal.  The  women 
are  clearly  treated  in  a  different  artistic 
manner  to  the  men.  Each  man  in  these  old 
portraits  is  a  man ;  but  each  woman  is 
Woman.  Hence  at  the  first  glance  we 
feel  a  certain  alienation.  We  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  be  looking  at  the  members  of 
some  other  race ;  we  think  all  the  women 
were  alike,  just  as  we  think  all  China- 
men are  alike.  But  just  as  familiarity 
with  a  Chinese  family  would  teach  us  at 
last  that  one  Chinaman  was  no  more  like 
another  than  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
like  Lord  Roberts,  so  a  longer  study  sees 
in  these  quaint,  quiet  little  pictures  many 
lines  of  that  secret  and  almost  disquiet- 
ing humour,  which  through  many  ages  of 
imposture  and  misunderstanding  has 
kept  the  soul  of  woman  alive. 

The  portraits  of  Lord  Lytton  afford 
another  example  of  the  principle,  and  an 
example  which  includes  an  interesting 
development  of  it.  The  large  and  serious 
portrait  by  Pickersgill  does  not  give  us 
the  full  flavour  of  that  outrageous  and 
yet  impressive  personality.  It  represents 
Lytton  as  what  he  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree, a  serious  artist,  but  it  misses  one 
whole  aspect  of  him.  It  misses  the  fact 
that  he  was  something  which  is  many 
times  more  serious  than  an  artist,  some- 
thing which  is  indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  baby,  the  most  serious  thing  in 
the  world — a  man  of  fashion.  Any  one 
who  has  looked  honestly  at  the  faces  of 
the  heavily  dressed  young  gentlemen  in 
Bond  Street  will  have  noticed  that  the 
conduct  of  an  entirely  frivolous  life  ap- 
pears to  require  above  all  things  a  sancti- 
monious and  deadly  gravity.  A  man  like 
Lytton  could  not  easily  be  a  complete 
artist  for  the  simple  reason  that  being  a 
dandy  his  time  was  occupied  in  being 
a  complete  work  of  art.  The  artist  must 
be  unconscious  of  himself  in  order  that 
he  may  give  himself  away  without  any 
idea  that  he  is  parting  with  anything 
valuable.  Lytton  was  always  giving 
away  little  pictures  of  himself,  his  true 
self  was  never  given  to  him,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  people.  Consequently,  we 
feel  that  Pickersgill's  portrait  sins  by  its 
very  merits  of  intellectual  dignity  and 
respect.  It  includes  all  Lytton's  imagi- 
nation and  ability,  it  misses  out  exactly 
that  part  of  a  man,  that  very  actual  and 
essential  part  which  can  only  be  found  in 


the  caricatures  of  him.  The  other  por- 
trait of  Lytton  is  an  insignificant  water- 
colour  sketch  by  Chalon.  It  represents 
Lord  Lytton  wearing  that  remarkable 
costume  which  was  invented  for  the  use 
of  troubadours  some  five  hundred  years 
after  they  had  ceased  to  exist — a  costume 
covered  with  incredible  puffs  and  slashes. 
and  out  of  the  centre  of  which  Lord 
Lytton  is  beaming  with  absolute  and  un- 
disguised gratification.  A  single  glance 
at  the  sketch  suggests  an  illuminating 
thought.  Lord  Lytton  is  obviously  so 
completely  at  home  in  this  romantic 
dress,  that  he  begins  suddenly  to  bloom 
and  glow  like  a  tropical  plant  taken  out 
of  the  air  into  a  hothouse.  Would  not  a 
great  many  modern  men  realise  them- 
selves far  better  for  the  purposes  of  the 
portrait  painter  if  they  could  be  painted 
in  a  dress  which  is  akin  to  their  internal 
instead  of  to  their  external  life?  If  Ste- 
venson had  been  painted  as  a  pirate,  or 
Dickens  as  an  ostler,  they  would  have 
fallen  naturally  into  a  pose  or  attitude 
which  would  have  been  as  transfiguring 
and  explanatory  as  a  whole  page  of  crit- 
icism. Bjornsen  would  be  depicted  as  a 
Viking,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  as  an  ancient 
Gaelic  minstrel,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in 
the  costume  of  a  consistent  and  insane 
republic  which  will  exist  some  centuries 
hence. 

Portrait  painting,  therefore,  particu- 
larly when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
several  portraits  of  the  same  man,  does 
appear  to  me  not  only  to  be  true,  but  to 
tell  truths  that  cannot  be  told  in  any 
other  medium.  This,  indeed,  is  the  char- 
acteristic and  the  justification  of  every 
form  of  art.  There  are  hopes  unwritten 
in  any  prophecy  which  can  only  be  ut- 
tered by  blowing  wind  through  a  row  of 
perforated  pipes.  There  are  virtues  un- 
chronicled  of  any  saint  which  only  exist 
in  septa  and  chrome  yellow.  All  art  tells 
not  only  truth,  but  new  truth,  no  art 
so  much  as  portrait  painting,  no  por- 
trait painting  so  much  as  the  portrait 
painting  of  the  literary  portrait  painters. 
But  one  essential  condition  and  warning 
must  be  mentioned.  No  truth  will  be 
achieved  in  portrait  painting  if  portrait 
painters  believe  in  that  evil  conception 
which  may  ruin  the  arts  as  it  has  ruined 
so  much  philosophy,  the  conception  of 
the  "search  after  truth."  Truth  is  not 
an  intellectual  secret,  the  answer  to  a 
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crpytogram.  Truth  is  a  moral  state,  and 
if  the  artist  is  in  that  state  he  will  see 
the  truth  about  a  man,  so  far  as  lie  can 
ever  see  it,  the  first  moment  that  he  looks 
at  him.  He  will  see  it  without  thinking 
about  the  matter,  by  essential  rectitude 
and  simplicity,  by  the  light  that  Iighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
Rut  if  the  painter,  or  the  novelist,  or  the 
philosopher,  fall  into  the  idea  that  truth 
is  a  thing  to  be  sought  for,  instead  of  a 
thing  to  be  kept  pure,  if  they  fancy  that 
they  can  discover  a  man's  character  by 
transcribing  conversations  or  listening  at 
keyholes,  or  copying  carpet  patterns,  or 
that  they  can  find  the  purposes  of  the 
universe  by  splitting  a  smaller  seed  or  a 
tinier  animalcule,  then  they  fall  into  the 
great  fallacy  of  realism  which  runs  from 
one  end  of  history  to  the  other,  and  is 
called  "the  search  after  truth." 

The  more,  therefore,  that  we  consider 
such  portraits,  the  more  we  come  back  to 
the  conviction  that  portrait  painting  and 
novel  writing  are  alike  in  that  they  are 
the  very  hastiest  and  most  conventional 
sketches  of  the  most  continuous  and  the 
most  mutable  scenes.  Fiction  presents  a 
momentary  picture  of  a  society  that  is 
more  unresting  than  the  sea.  Portrait 
painting  gives  us  an  instantaneous 
photograph  of  a  man  who  is  never  the 
same  man  for  two  minutes  together.  But 
the  aim  of  both  is  to  make  the  picture  a 
sufficient  symbol  of  the  truths  behind. 
Both  can  only  work  by  visible  forms,  and 
yet  the  concern  of  both  is  with  the  invis- 


ible, and  with  the  invisible  alone.  It  is 
strange  that  men  should  have  attempted 
to  separate  art  from  the  spiritual  element 
in  life  when,  if  it  were  not  for  the  spir- 
itual element,  art  itself  would  suddenly 
fall  to  pieces.  If  there  were  no  great 
laws  driving  these  objects  to  and  fro, 
their  antics  would  be  more  uninteresting 
than  any  whirl  of  dust  in  a  deserted 
room.  A  portrait  is  of  no  interest  in 
itself.  Why  should  anybody  be  inter- 
ested in  a  handful  of  dead  hairs  screwed 
into  a  moustache,  or  an  ugly  peninsula 
of  bone  and  cartilage  that  is  called  a 
nose?  Interest  in  such  things  would  be 
no  more  intelligent  than  interest  in  so 
much  mud  or  old  iron.  The  value  of 
these  things  is  that  they  are  the  procla- 
mations, the  vague  and  distorted  proc- 
lamations of  the  presence  of  a  man.  In 
all  the  chronicles  of  earthly  history  no 
one  has  ever  seen  a  man ;  the  nose  and 
the  moustache  are  not  a  man,  they  are 
merely  the  signals  that  there  is  a  man 
somewhere  behind.  In  the  centre  of  all 
sits  the  soul,  still  virgin  after  a  thousand 
centuries  of  coarse  definition  and  discus- 
sion. Even  the  most  shining  and  trans- 
parent faces  do  injustice  to  the  spirit 
which  they  are  sent  forth  to  declare. 
Even  the  living  eyes,  the  most  central 
and  sacred  objects  in  creation,  are  only 
two  coloured  railway  signals  set  up  to 
announce  that  a  great  spiritual  locomo- 
tive is  roaring  upon  its  road. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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In  one  of  the  preliminary  epistles  con- 
tained in  the  opening  pages  of  a  poem  on 
"The  Art  of  Cookery,"  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1709,  the  author  presents  historic 
instances  to  support  the  lofty  eminence 
upon  which  he  establishes  the  art  he  is 
going  immediately  to  eulogise  in  several 
hundred  heroic  couplets.  "Indeed,  Cook- 
ery," so  he  declares  solemnly,  "has  an  In- 
fluence upon  Men's  Actions  even  in  the 
highest  Stations  of  human  Life.  The 
great  Philosopher  Pythagoras,  in  his 
Golden  Verses,  shews  himself  to  be  ex- 
tremely nice  in  Rating,  when  he  makes  it 
one  of  his  chief  Principles  of  Morality  to 
abstain  from  Beans.    The  noblest  Foun- 


dations of  Honour,  Justice  and  Integrity 
were  found  to  lye  hid  in  Turnips,  as  ap- 
pears in  that  great  Dictator,  Cincinnatus, 
who  went  from  the  Plough  to  the  Com- 
mand of  the  Roman  Army;  and  having 
brought  home  Victory,  retir'd  to  his  Cot- 
tage :  For  when  the  Samnite  Ambas- 
sadors came  thither  to  him,  with  a  large 
Bribe,  and  found  him  dressing  Turnips 
for  his  Repast,  they  immediately  retum'd 
with  this  Sentence,  'That  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  prevail  upon  him  that  could  be  con- 
tented with  such  a  Supper.'  In  short, 
there  are  no  honorary  Appelations  but 
what  may  be  made  use  of  to  Cooks;  for  I 
find    throughout    the    whole   Reign    of 
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Ckarlemain,  that  the  Great  Cook  of  the 
Palace  was  one  of  the  prime  Ministers  of 
State,  and  Conductor  of  Armies." 

This  metrical  "Art  of  Cookery"  is 
avowedly  modelled  upon  the  "Art  of 
Poetry"  of  Horace.  This  bard  of  the  but- 
tery, this  lyrist  of  the  hirder,  this  song- 
ster of  the  serving-room,  tells  us  that 

A  Prince  who  in  a  Forest  rides  astray, 
And  weary  to  some  Cottage  finds  the  way, 
Talks  of  no  Pyramids  of  Fowl  or  Bisks  of 

Fish, 
But   hungry   sups    his    Cream    serv'd    up    in 

Earthen  Dish: 
Quenches  his  Thirst  with  Ale  in  nut-brown 

Bowls, 
And  takes  the  hasty  Rasher  from  the  Coals : 
Pleas'd  as  King  Henry  with  the  Miller  free. 
Who  thought  himself  as  good  a  Man  as  He. 

The  poet  is  abundant  in  advice,  and  he 

bids 


You  that  from  plia 


Paste  \ 


u'd  Fabricks 


Expecting  thence  to  gain  immortal  Praise, 
Your  Knuckles  try,  and  let  your  Sinews  know 
Their  Power  to  knead,  and  give  the  Form  to 

Dough, 
Chuse  your  Materials  right,  your  seas'ning  fix, 
And  with  your  Fruit  resplendent  Sugar  mix ; 
From  thence  of  course  the  Figure  will  arise, 
And    Elegance    adorn    the    Surface    of    your 

Pies. 

He  is  apt  in  axiom,  and  he  declares  that 

If  you  wou'd  have  me  merry  with  your  Cheer, 
Be  so  yourself,  or  so  at  least  appear. 

And  he  asks  pertinently : 

Unless  some  Sweetness  at  the  Bottom  lye, 
Who  cares  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  Pye? 

But  even  in  pastry  he  is  against  undue 
extravagance: 

Next  let  Discretion  moderate  your  Cost, 
And  when  you   treat,   three  Courses  be   the 

Let  never  fresh  Machines  your  Pastry  try, 

Unless  Grandees  or  Magistrates  are  by. 

Then  you  may  put  a  Dwarf  into  a  Pye. 

Of  if  you'd  fright  an  Alderman  and  Mayor, 

Within  a  Pasty  lodge  a  living  Hare; 

Then  midst  their  gravest  Furs  shall   Mirth 


And  all  the  Guild  p 


e  with  joyful  Cries. 
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Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  poem  is  that  wherein 
Horace  himself  is  invoked,  and  wherein 
the  likeness  of  the  poet  to  the  pastry-cook 
is  formally  established : 

Were  Horace,  that  great  Master,  now  alive, 
A  Feast  with  Wit  and  Judgment  he'd  contrive. 
As  thus — supposing  that  you  wou'd  rehearse 
A  labour'd  Work,  and  every  Dish  a  Verse. 
He'd   say,   mend   this,   and   t'other   Line,   and 

this: 
If  after  Tryal  it  were  still  amiss, 
He'd  bid  you  give  it  a  new  Turn  of  Face. 
Or  set  some  Dish  more  curious  in  its  Place, 
If  you  persist  he  wou'd  not  strive  to  move 
A  Passion  so  delightful  as  Self-love. 

We  shou'd  submit  our  Treats  to  Criticks  View, 
And  ev'ry  prudent  Cook  shou'd  read  Bosstt. 
Judgment  provides  the  Meat  in  Season  fit, 
Which  by  the  Genius  drest.  its  Sauce  is  Wit. 
Good  Beef  for  Men,  Pudding  for  Youth  and 

Age, 
Come  up  to  the  Decorum  of  the  Stage, 
The  Critick  strikes  out  all  that  is  not  just, 
And  'tis  ev'n  so  the  Butler  chips  his  Crust. 
Poets  and  Pastry-Cooks  will  be  the  same, 
Since  both  of  them  their  Images  must  frame. 
Chimera's  form  the  Poet's  Fancy  show. 
The  Cook  contrives  his  Shapes  in  real  Dough. 

Thus  wrote  a  British  imitator  of  the 
Roman  songster  of  society  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  in  the 
later  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
American  imitator  of  Horace,  the  late 
Eugene  Field,  seems  to  have  been  moved 
by  a  like  impulse.  Without  going  so  far 
as  to  identify  poet  and  pastry-cook,  he 
felt  called  upon  to  hymn  the  praise  of 
"Rare  Roast  Beef,"  and  of  "Gosling 
Stew"  and  of  "Aople  Pie  and  Cheese." 
Of  these  three  lilting  lyrics,  each  with  a 
culinary  ecstasy  of  its  own,  the  third  is  hy 
far  the  best  worth  quoting  here.  It  has 
the  flavour  of  New  England,  beyond  all 
question ;  it  is  not  without  a  gusto  of  its 
own;  and  the  writer  evidently  revelled  in 
his  adroit  alternation  of  double  and  single 
rhymes: 

APPLE  PIE  AND  CHEESE. 
Full  many  a  sinful  notion 

Conceived  of  foreign  powers 
Has  come  across  the  ocean 

To  harm  this  land  of  ours ; 
And  heresies  called  fashions 

Have  modesty  effaced. 
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And  baleful,  morbid  passions 
Corrupt  our  native  taste. 

0  tetnpora !  O  mores ! 
What  profanations  these 

That  seek  to  dim  the  glories 
Of  apple  pie  and  cheese  I 

De  gustibus,  'tis  stated, 

Non  disputandum  est. 
Which  meaneth,  when  translated. 

That  all  is  for  the  best. 
So  let  the  foolish  choose  'em 

The  vapid  sweets  of  sin, 

1  will  not  disabuse  'em 

Of  the  heresy  they're  in ; 
But  I,  when  I  undress  me 

Each  night,  upon  my  knees 
Will  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  me 

With  apple  pie  and  cheese  I 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
British  imitator  of  Horace  and  the 
American  are  not  the  only  poets  who  have 
spoken  highly  of  the  doubtful  dish  which 
the  one  spells  Pye  and  the  other  pie. 
Emerson,  a  loftier  man  than  either  of  the 
others,  beyond  all  question,  penned  no  ode 
to  pastry,  it  is  true ;  what  he  had  to  say  in 
its  praise  was  said  in  prose,  no  doubt,  and 
yet  what  more  magnificent  eulogy  could 
he  have  bestowed  than  his  simple  query, 
addressed  to  those  who  sat  at  table  with 
him  and  who  had  rejected  his  proffer  of  a 
wedge  of  pie,  "But  what  is  pie  for?" 

And  Dr.  Holmes,  quoting  this  anec- 
dote, asks  permission  to  declare  "that  pie, 
often  foolishly  abused,  is  a  good  creature, 
at  the  right  time  and  in  angles  of  thirty 
or  forty  degrees,"  although  "in  semicir- 
cles and  quadrants  it  may  sometimes 
prove  too  much  for  delicate  stomachs." 

One  of  the  writers  who  contributed  to 
the  Liher  Scriptorum,  the  Book  of  the 
Authors'  Club  of  New  York,  has  therein 
ventured  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
anomaly  to  which  Dr.  Holmes  draws  at- 
tention, that  Emerson,  an  abandoned  pie- 
eater  as  he  was,  never  complained  of  dys- 
pepsia, whereas  Carlyle,  although  he  was 
fed  on  the  wholesome  oatmeal  of  his  na- 
tive land,  was  forever  at  war  with  his 
stomach  and  "lived  with  half  his  self-con- 
sciousness habitually  centred  beneath  his 
diaphragm."  The  explanation  proffered 
by  the  member  of  the  Authors'  Club  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  alluring;  there  was  so  total 
and  complete  a  sympathy  between  the 
American  sage  and  the  Scotch  humourist 


that  for  the  first  time  in  recorded  history 
we  can  behold  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Transfusion  of  Indigestion.  In  other 
words,  Emerson  ate  the  pie  and  Carlyle 
had  the  dyspepsia ! 

Of  all  the  pies  that  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  great  American  Pie-Belt, 
it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  mince 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  deadly,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  pumpkin  is  the  most 
characteristically  American,  if  not  also 
the  most  popular.  Twice  have  simple 
lyrists  lifted  up  their  voices  to  carol  forth 
the  proper  praise  of  this  delightful  dish. 
The  first  of  these  is  anonymous;  and  it 
was  in  1818  that  he  contributed  to  the 
Boston  Sentinel  these  stanzas  inspired  by 
e  enthusiasm : 


THE  PUMPKIN  PYE. 
The  bards  of  the  Hudson  may  sing  of  the 

Its  smooth,  jetty  seeds  and  its  ripe,  ruddy 
core, 
And  the  feast  of  the  reaper  with  ecstasy  dwelt 

Reclining  at  noon  on  the  cool,  breezy  shore ; 
For  me,  the  rich  soil  of  New  England  pro- 

An  offering  more  dear  to  the  taste  and  the 
eye, 
The  bright  yellow  pumpkin — how  mellow  its 

When  temper'd  with  ginger,  and  bak'd  into 
pye. 

Then  hail  to  the  Muse  of  the  pumpkin  and 

The  Frenchman  may  laugh  and  the  Eng- 
lishman sneer 
At  the  land  of  the  Bible,  and  psalm  book,  and 
Bunyan, 

Still,  still  to  my  bosom  her  green  hills  are 

Her  daughters  are  pure  as  her  bright  crystal 
fountains, 
And  Hymen,  if  ever  thy  blessings  I  try, 
O I  give  me  the  girl  of  my  own  native  moun- 

Who  knows  how  to  temper  the  sweet  pump- 
kin pye. 

The  second  was  no  less  a  poet  than 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  laureate  of 
New  England,  the  singer  who  has  given 
voice  to  the  homely  sentiments  of  his  sec- 
tion more  satisfactorily  than  any  other. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  he  deals 
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with  the  fruit  wherefrom  the  pie  is  com- 
pounded than  with  the  pie  itself ;  but  this 
objection  is  too  trivial  for  discussion. 
Here  is  a  stanza  of  Whittier's  autumnal 
dithyramb  on  the  pumpkin : 

Ah !  on  Thanksgiving  Day,   when   from  East 

and  from  West, 
From  North  and  from  South  come  the  pilgrim 

and  guest ; 
When  the  grey-haired   New  Englander  sees 

round  his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored; 
When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  his  mother 

And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl 

smiled  before; 
What  moistens  the  Up  and  what  brightens  the 

eye. 
What  calls  back  the  past  like  the  rich  pumpkin 

pie? 

An  earlier  American  poet  than  either  of 
these  has  sung  of  an  American  dish  more 
primitive  than  apple  pie  or  pumpkin. 
When  Joel  Barlow — the  maker  of  that 
great  gun  of  poesy,  "The  Columbiad," 
now  spiked  in  silence  and  rusting  in  ob- 
livion— was  at  Chambery  in  Savoy  in 
January,  1793,  his  thoughts  turned  home- 
ward to  his  native  land  and  to  the  tooth- 
some simplicity  of  homely  hasty-pudding. 
He  was  moved  to  prepare  three  cantos  in 
commendation  of 
The  sweets  of  Hasty- Pudding.      Come,  dear 

Glide  o'er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  soul, 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine. 
Its  substance  mingle,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat, 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat. 

A  little  later  the  poet's  strain  rises  with 
the  occasion,  and  he  seeks  to  ascertain  the 
lofty  origin  of  the  grateful  dish  he  was 
decking  with  chaplets  of  couplets  gath- 
ered in  his  distant  exile : 
Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Through  wrecks  of  time,  thy  lineage  and  thy 

Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore, 
(The  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore) 
First  gave  thee  to  the  world;  her  works  of 

Have  lived  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name. 
Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days, 
First  learned  with  stones  to  crack  the  well- 
dried  maize. 
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Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden 

shower, 
In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour; 
The  yellow  flour,  bestrewed  and  stirred  with 

Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste, 
Then  puffs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim, 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim, 
The  knobs  at  last  the  busy  ladle  breaks, 
And    the    whole    mass   her    true    consistence 
takes. 

Even  over  in  Europe,  on  the  confines  of 
France  and  Italy,  he  found  the  Indian 
corn  transplanted  and  doing  its  duty 
nobly  though  in  a  foreign  clime : 

But  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  license  claims, 
In    different    realms    to    give    thee    different 

Thee  the  soft  nations  round  the  warm  Levant 
Polenta  call,  the  French,  of  course,  Palente. 
E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  now  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  Mush! 
On    Hudson's    banks,    while    men    of    Belgic 

Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Suppawn. 

All  spurious  appellations,  void  of  truth ; 

I've    better    known    thee    from    my    earliest 

Thy  name  is  Hasty-Pudding!  thus  my  sire 
Was  won't  to  greet  thee  fuming  from  his  fire. 

A  curious  comparison  next  invites  us 
to  set  beside  this  epic  praise  of  one  of 
the  ways  of  serving  the  products  of  our 
national  plant,  the  maize,  with  a  lighter 
lyric,  wherein  a  negro  balladist  has  sung 
the  joys  that  accompany  another  form,  in 
which  Indian-meal  may  be  prepared  for 
the  tempting  of  our  palates.  Here  are  two 
stanzas  of  Mr.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's 
poem: 

WHEN  THE  CO'N-PONE'S  HOT. 
Dey  is  times  in  life  when  Nature 

Seems  to  slip  a  cog  an'  go, 
Jes'  a-rattlin'  down  creation, 

Lak  an  ocean's  overflow ; 
When  the  worl'  jes'  stahts  a-spinnin' 

Lak  a  pickaninny's  top. 
An'  yo'  cup  o'  joy  is  brimmin' 

Twell  it  seems  about  to  slop. 
An'  you  feel  jes'  lak  a  racah 

Dat  is  trainin'  fu'  to  trot- 
When  yo'  mammy  ses  de  blessin' 

An'  de  co'n-pone's  hot. 
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I  have  heerd  o'  lots  o'  sermons, 

An'  I've  heerd  o'  lots  o'  prayers, 
An'  I've  listened  to  some  singin' 

Dat  has  tuk  me  up  de  stairs 
Of  de  Glory -Lan*  an'  set  me 

Jes'  below  de  Mahster's  th'one, 
An'  have  lef '  my  hawt  singin' 

In  a  happy  a  f  tab  tone, 
But  deni  wu'ds  so  sweetly  murmured 

Seems  to  tech  de  softes'  spot, 
When  my  mammy  ses  de  blessin' 

An'  de  co'n-pone's  hot 

Hasty-pudding  and  corn-pone,  nour- 
ishing as  they  are  and  estimable  in  every 
way,  lack  distinction  a  little ;  they  smack 
of  the  log  cabin  and  of  the  negro  quar- 
ters; they  would  not  appeal  to  the  Little 
Brothers  of  the  Rich.  For  them  rather 
does  the  miserable  goose  fatten  his  un- 
healthy liver;  for  them  the  canvasback 
seeks  out  the  wild  celery;  for  them  the 
terrapin  fulfils  the  end  of  his  existence. 
Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs  has  rhymed  for  us 
his  regret  that  the  Roman  epicures  had  to 
depart  this  life- without  having  tasted  the 
terrapin;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  sym- 
pathetic poet  believes  their  lives  to  have 
been  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted, 
since  they  failed  of  the  bliss  they  were 
most  capable  of  appreciating. 

And  if  terrapin  would  be  a  dish  wor- 
thy of  Horace,  what  would  Thackeray 
have  thought  of  it?  Thackeray  penned 
"The  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse,"  and  lent  to 
that  unsavoury  and  unsatisfactory  mess 
— there  is  no  other  word  for  it  than  that  I 
— the  incomparable  aroma  of  his  playful 
pathos: 

This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  is— 

A  sort  of  soup  or  broth,  or  brew, 
Or  hotpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes, 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo; 
Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffron. 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach  and  dace; 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terre's  tavern. 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

Indeed,  a  rich  and  savoury  stew  'tis; 

And  true  philosophers,  me  thinks, 
Who  love  all  sorts  of  natural  beauties, 

Should  love  good  victuals  and  good  drinks. 
And  Cordelier  or  Benedictine 

Might  gladly,  sure,  his  lot  embrace, 
Nor  find  a  fast-day  too  afflicting, 

Which  served  him  up  a  Bouillabaisse. 

The  sentimental  visitors  to  Marseilles 


who  seek  out  a  proper  place  to  try  to  like 
that  untempting  dish,  are  rarely  honest 
enough  with  themselves  to  admit  that  it 
is  not  the  dish  itself  they  have  enjoyed, 
but  the  tenderness  of  Thackeray's  touch- 
ing verses : 

Where  are  you,  old  companions  trusty 

Of  early  days  here  met  to  dine? 
Come,  waiter!  quick,  a  flagon  crusty — 

I'll  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine. 
The  kind  old  voices  and  old  faces 

My  memory  cati  quick  retrace; 
Around  the  board  they  take  their  places. 

And  share  the  wine  and  Bouillabaisse. 

The  learned  Dr.  Gross  is  a  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  he 
is  the  author  of  a  most  interesting  and 
most  instructive  treatise  on  "The  Begin- 
nings of  Art,"  in  the  pages  of  which  he 
discusses  not  only  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture and  painting,  but  also  music  and  the 
dance,  the  drama  and  poetry.  And  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  paper  who  may  have 
supposed  that  it  was  only  in  a  sophisti- 
cated period  of  high  development  and 
abundant  leisure  that  man  could  spare 
time  to  rhyme  recipes  and  to  chant  the 
charm  of  cookery,  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  this  was  rather  a  habit  of  that 
primitive  man.  "The  lyric  poetry  of 
hunting  tribes,"  so  Dr.  Gross  assures  us, 
"very  rarely  soars  to  a  higher  flight;  it 
rather  abides  with  unmistakable  prefer- 
ence in  the  lower  regions  of  sensuality. 
The  coarsest  material  pleasures  occupy  a 
very  large  space  in  primitive  verse;  and 
we  do  these  poets  no  wrong  when  we  say 
that  their  lyric  inspiration  is  quite  as 
often  of  the  stomach  as  of  the  heart.  It 
must  indeed  appear  a  real  sacrilege  to  an 
ideal  aesthete  that  we  presume  to  pass  off 
the  eating  and  drinking  songs  of  the  Aus- 
tralians and  Botocudos,  especially  as  poeti- 
cal productions.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
such,  as  they  are  truly  expressions  of  feel- 
ing in  verbal  rhythmic  form.  No  feeling 
is  in  and  of  itself  poetic;  and  there  is  no 
feeling  which  cannot  be  made  poetical  if 
it  is  expressed  in  an  aesthetic  form  for  an 
aesthetic  purpose.  It  may,  moreover, 
soften  the  indignation  that  arises  against 
the  use  that  it  is  made  here  of  the  name 
of  poetry,  if  we  recollect  that  even  the 
tenderest  lyric  poets  of  civilisation  occa- 
sionally do  not  consider  it  unworthy  of 
them  to  extol  the  pleasures  of  the  table." 
Arthur  Pen*. 
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I. 

The  28th  of  February,  1832,  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  decisive  day  of  Balzac's 
life. 

But  before  relating  one  of  the  least 
known  episodes  of  his  existence,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  at  his  situation  on  the 
date  just  mentioned. 

After  long  years  of  struggle,  of  re- 
buffs of  every  description,  and  attempts 
of  every  kind  to  make  a  name  for  him- 
self, the  novelist  had,  at  last,  been  tast- 
ing, for  nearly  two  years,  the  joys  of 
success,  while  looking  forward  to  the  day 
of  his  complete  triumph.  But  this  he 
was  destined  never  to  reach,  and  his 
grave  alone  obtained  that  ray  of  glory  so 
appropriately  termed  by  him  "the  sun- 
shine of  the  dead." 

Like  every  dawn,  the  first  caresses  of 
Fortune  are  possessed  with  a  power  of 
seduction  and  a  charm  which  the  best  es- 
tablished reputation  can  never  bring 
back.  So  Balzac,  until  then  scoffed  at 
and  despised,  was  enjoying,  to  his  heart's 
content,  these  tardy  smiles  of  Destiny. 
His  vanity  had  at  last  received  some- 
thing besides  wounds,  and  the  immense 
self-conceit  with  which  he  was  always 
consumed  became  more  apparent  than 
ever.  While  The  Last  Chouan  had  al- 
ready drawn  to  him  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  of  the  critics,  the  publication 
of  The  Physiology  of  Marriage  was,  in 
reality  the  first  signal  for  the  change  of 
fortune  in  his  favour.  Published  anony- 
mously in  December,  1829,  this  work  had 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  book, 
however,  was  not  of  a  kind,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  to  win  Balzac  the  appro- 
bation and  support  of  women,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  ambition.  The 
cynicism  of  thought,  apparent  through- 
out the  book,  is  hardly  veiled  under  a 
form  which  is  almost  constantly  ironical. 
Two  women,  however,  both  of  them  well 
advanced  in  years,  in  1829,  Madame 
Hamelin  and  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  are 

*This  book  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy. 


supposed  to  have  inspired  the  work,  and 
even  to  have  dictated,  so  to  speak,  some 
of  the  least  flattering  anecdotes  it  con- 
tains for  their  sex. 

II. 
The  great  outcry  which  soon  arose 
against  the  book  was  in  no  way  detri- 
mental to  its  success.  Then,  in  order  to 
win  back  the  approbation  of  the  feminine 
readers,  who  were  henceforth  to  be  the 
stoutest  champions  of  his  writings,  Bal- 
zac hastened  to  publish  the  Scenes  of 
Private  Life,  the  purest  work  of  inspira- 
tion, perhaps,  which  he  produced.  It 
was  not,  be  it  understood,  the  Scenes  of 
Private  Life  such  as  they  are  contained 
to-day  in  The  Human  Comedy.  For  the 
two  volumes,  published  in  April,  1830, 
under  the  title  which  he  afterward  gave 
to  the  entire  first  book  of  his  Studies  of 
Manners  and  Custofns,  contained  only 
"The  Vendetta,"  the  "Dangers  of  Mis- 
conduct," "The  Ball  of  Sceaux;  or. 
The  Peer  of  France,"  "Glory  and  Mis- 
fortune," "The  Virtuous  Woman"  and 
"Peace  in  the  Household."  This  time 
Balzac  at  once  conquered  the  feminine 
element  of  the  reading  public.  No  writer 
had  until  then  expressed  with  such  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  certain  exclusively 
womanly  sentiments,  and  this  only  four 
months  after  having  published  a  work 
which  the  majority  of  his  feminine 
readers  had  derided  and  declared  to  be 
quite  unworthy  of  his  previous  produc- 
tions. The  success  of  the  Scenes  of  Pri- 
vate Life  proved  a  turning-point  in  Bal- 
zac's life ;  for  from  that  time  he  received 
numerous  demands  for  "copy"  from 
newspaper  and  magazine  editors.  His 
financial  difficulties  were  such  at  this 
time  that  he  was  obliged  immediately 
to  accept  all  these  offers,  whether  they 
came  from  the  champions  or  the  adver- 
saries of  his  political  opinions.  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  he  contributed  to  publi- 
cations of  the  most  diverse  description. 
A  monarchist  in  his  articles  written  for 
La  Mode,  he  was  a  merciless  satirist  of 
royalty  in  his  contributions  to  La  Carica- 
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lure  and  La  Silhouette.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  articles  for  Le  Voleur, 
under  the  head  of  Parisian  Letters,  and 
for  the  Revue  de  Paris,  while  working 
,  on  the  Peau  de  Chagrin,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  August,  1831. 

This  last-named  work,  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  novelist's  preced- 
ing publications,  was  received  with  no 
less  surprise,  and  visited  with  bitter  at- 
tack and  enthusiastic  praise.  Balzac  was 
far  from  being  displeased  at  the  contro- 
versy which  his  book  stirred  up,  for  it 
was  owing  to  these  very  discussions  that 
his  renown  spread  rapidly.  But  it  was 
from  this  period  that  the  critics  of  the 
Parisian  newspapers  almost  without  ex- 
ception inveighed  against  him,  and  this 
fact,  which  at  first  gave  him  but  slight 
concern,  ended  by  causing  him  number- 
less wounds  and  much  bitterness  of 
mind. 

III. 

There  was  still  to  be  found,  at  that 
time  throughout  Europe,  an  intellectual 
feminine  aristocracy,  of  which  there  is 
hardly  any  equivalent  to-day.  Since  then 
everything  has  tended  to  make  it  dis- 
appear, and  modern  society,  without 
leisure  and  devoid  of  culture,  with  none 
but  material  aims,  has  succeeded  only  too 
well  in  destroying  this  Hite. 

In  Russia,  especially  in  that  France  of 
the  north  where  the  study  of  the  French 
language  and  of  French  art  had,  more 
than  elsewhere,  been  kept  up,  Balzac's 
works  had  awakened  strong  sympathies 
and  great  interest.  How  many  idle 
women  of  the  Russian  aristocracy,  living 
far  away  from  the  world,  buried  alive  on 
their  immense  estates,  in  those  splendid 
princely  chateaux  of  the  Ukraine  or  of 
Volhynia,  removed  from  all  intercourse 
with  their  fellow  beings — how  many 
among  them  found  in  the  first  works  of 
the  great  novelist  moral  help  and  even 
consolation!  In  France,  moreover,  the 
impression  was  the  same,  and  many  a 
feminine  reader,  whose  interest  had  been 
aroused  by  the  author  of  those  books,  so 
new  and  so  varied,  did  not  hesitate  to 
write  to  him  anonymously,  and  to  ques- 
tion him  while  concealing  her  identity 
under  a  more  or  less  well-contrived  dis- 
guise. The  Marchioness  de  Castries  was 
thus  one  of  the  first  of  Balzac's  anony- 


mous correspondents.  His  answer,  pub- 
lished to-day  in  the  Correspondence,  eas- 
ily lets  it  be  understood  of  what  nature 
were  the  questions  put  to  him.  Madame 
de  Castries,  moreover,  soon  made  herself 
known  to  her  correspondent,  and  her  re- 
lations with  the  young  author  continued 
henceforth  to  be  quite  open. 

This  could  not  be  the  case  with  a  femi- 
nine admirer,  who  was  nearly  always  con- 
fined in  her  husband's  chateau  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Russia,  and  with  no  means 
to  send  a  letter  secretly  to  France.  Such 
was,  in  183 1,  the  situation  of  the  woman 
whom,  nineteen  years  afterward,  Balzac 
was  to  marry,  after  having  reached  the 
last  stages  of  the  disease  which  was  to 
carry  him  off  four  months  later,  and 
who,  by  this  tardy  marriage,  was  to 
bring  him  the  last  happiness  of  his  life. 

IV. 

The  descendant  of  a  great  Polish  noble 
family,  Countess  Evelina  Rzewuska,  was 
born  in  her  parents'  chateau,  called 
Pohrebyszcze,  in  the  government  of 
Kief,  according  to  some  on  December 
25,  1803  (January  6,  1804),  and  accord- 
ing to  others,  two  years  later,  December 
25,  1805  (January  6,  1806).  As  Balzac 
was  born  on  May  20,  1799,  she  was, 
therefore,  either  three  or  five  years  and  a 
few  months  the  younger  of  the  two. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
twelve  days  between  the  Russian  and  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  Madame  Hanska 
was  always  easily  able  to  make  herself 
out  a  year  younger  than  her  real  age. 

She  was  brought  up  among  a  numer- 
ous family,  consisting  of  her  three  sisters 
and  three  brothers,  nearly  all  of  whom 
played  important  parts  either  in  Russia 
or  in  France.  Caroline,  Madame  Han- 
ska's  best  known  sister,  after  having  first 
become  Madame  Lobanski  and  then 
Madame  Schirkoff,  married  as  her  third 
husband  M.  Jules  Lacroix,  the  transla- 
tor of  Sophocles  and  of  Shakespeare. 
Some  people  even  affirm  that  she  was 
married  four  times,  and  that  her  fourth 
husband  was  General  de  Witt 

The  second  sister,  Pauline,  married 
general  Baron  Jean  Riznitch.  She  lived 
at  a  relatively  short  distance — the  extent 
of  the  country  being  taken  into  consid- 
eration— from  M.  de  Hanski's  property. 
One  of  her  two  daughters,   Countess 
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Keller,  famed  under  the  Second  Empire  ister  of  the  Interior.     Countess  Ciecha- 

for  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  afterward  nowiecka  died   some  fifteen  years  ago. 

married  the  Marquis  de  Saint- Yoes.   She  She  was  better  known  in  St.  Petersburg 

died  a  few  years  ago.     The  other,  as  than  in  Paris.     Madame  Hanska's  third 

beautiful  and  as  clever  as  her  sister,  mar-  sister,  Madame  Stanislas  Moniusko,  left 

ried    Count    Ciechanowiecki    in     1863,  two  daughters,  Madame  Vankowicz  and 

when  he  was  Marshal  of  the  Polish  No-  Madame  Martini, 

bility,  while  his  father-in-law  was  Min-  Of  Madame  Hanska's  three  brothers 
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— Count  Henry,  Count  Ernest  and  Count 
Adam  Rzewuski — the  first  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Polish  writers.  He  had 
two  daughters:  Countess  Czapska  and 
Madame  Kiecierzka.  One  of  Countess 
Czapska's  daughters,  Madame  Kolemine, 
was  married,  morganatically,  under  the 
name  of  Countess  de  Romrod,  to  the 
reigning  Grand  Duke  Louis  of  Hesse. 

Madame  Hanska's  second  brother  was 
in  the  army  and  reached  the  rank  of 
colonel.  The  third,  who  was  a  general 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  Czar,  died  in  his 
chateau  of  Wierzchownia — where  Balzac 
had  so  often  visited — leaving  several 
children,  among  them  the  Princess  Will- 
iam Radziwill,  who  published  several 
novels  in  Paris  under  the  nom-dc-pluiHC 
of  "A  Great  Russian  Lady,"  and  Count 
Stanislas  Rzewuski,  well  known  to  the 
reading  public  by  his  literary  works  in 
French  and  Polish.  His  beautiful  drama, 
Fausline,  was  played,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  with 
Madame  Jane  Hading  in  the  title-role. 
This  nephew  by  marriage  of  Balzac 
really  does  him  honour.  His  brothers. 
Count  Leonce  and  Adam  Rzewuski,  are 
both  of  them  officers  in  the  Russian 
army. 


Reverses  of  fortune  had  compelled 
young  Evelina's  parents  to  seek  a  rich 
husband  for  her.  This  they  found  in  the 
person  of  M.  Venceslas  de  Hanski,  who 
married  her  in  1818  according  to  some, 
in  1822  according  to  others,  bringing  her 
no  other  advantage,  it  must  be  stated. 
excepting  wealth.  Twenty-five  years 
older  than  his  wife — he  was  bom  in  1778 
— and  of  an  unsociable  disposition,  al- 
though he  had  been  educated  at  Vienna 
in  the  most  refined  society  of  the  time, 
M.  de  Hanski  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  his  chateau  of  Wierzchownia, 
in  the  Ukraine,  surrounded  by  his  im- 
mense fields  of  wheat,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  marvellous  fertility,  were, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  roads  and  of  mar- 
kets, almost  profitless. 

Let  the  reader  be  reminded  here,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  that  in  1834  Balzac, 
who  was  always  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  into  his  writings  some 
trace  of  reality,  as  soon  as  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  Wierzchow- 


nia, gave  it  to  the  Polish  nobleman  in  the 
French  service,  who  is  one  of  the 
characters  of  his  beautiful  work,  The 
Search  for  the  Absolute.  M.  de  Wierz- 
chownia, who  is  spending  a  night  with 
Balthasar  Claes,  at  Douai,  explains  to 
him  his  own  theory  of  the  absolute,  and 
thus  becomes  the  involuntary  cause  of  all 
the  misfortunes  which  afterward  befall 
the  entire  family  of  the  French  inventor. 
Balzac,  on  the  other  hand,  had  already, 
in  1833,  in  The  Country  Doctor,  given 
the  name  of  Evelina  to  the  heroine  of  the 
tragedy,  the  results  of  which  decided  M. 
Benassis  to  leave  the  world  and  retire  to 
a  poor  village,  where  he  becomes  the  ben- 
efactor of  the  inhabitants. 

Between  1824  and  1831,  the  birth  of 
five  children  to  Madame  Han  ska — her 
name  is  nearly  invariably  quoted  in  this 
manner,  although,  as  will  be  seen,  her 
husband  signed  his  letters  Venceslas  de 
Hanski — brought  her  a  succession  of 
sorrows.  Of  these  five  children,  bora  at 
short  intervals  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,  but  one,  a  girl  called  Anna,  lived. 
The  other  four,  of  whom  three  were 
boys,  died  in  infancy.  The  young; 
mother  from  that  time  bestowed  all  her 
affection  on  the  onlv  heiress  of  M.  de 
Hanski's  property.  She  never  left  her  a 
single  day  from  the  hour  of  her  birth 
until  the  moment  of  her  marriage  to 
Count  George  Muiszech,  October  13, 
1846,  while  lavishing  upon  this  beloved 
child  unceasing  proofs  of  the  most  de- 
voted maternal  affection.  Beautiful,  in- 
telligent, cultured  and  remarkably  gifted 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  the 
Countess  Eva,  as  she  was  always  called 
after  her  marriage,  sought  and  found  in 
reading  a  supreme  resource  against  the 
tediousness  of  her  empty  and  monoto- 
nous life. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a  deep 
impression  the  first  works  of  Balzac 
made  upon  a  woman  with  such  a  tem- 
perament. She  devoured  all  of  Balzac's 
novels,  from  The  Last  Chouan  to  the 
Peau  de  Chagrin,  with  ever-increasing 
interest.  But  this  last  book,  notwith- 
standing its  many  attractive  features,  did 
not  seem  to  her  to  be  the  work  she  had 
hoped  for  after  the  Scenes  of  Private 
Life.  Imbued  as  she  was  by  her  educa- 
tion, like  most  of  her  countrywomen, 
with  great  religious  fervour,  she  had 
looked  forward  to,  as  a  sequel  to  Balzac's 
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first  publications,  a  series  of  productions 
with  even  more  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
bearing  the  imprint  of  that  poetical  mys- 
ticism with  which  the  women  of  her  race 
are  endowed. 

As  this  hope  of  hers  had  not  been  real- 
ised, the  disappointment  which  followed 
left  such  a  trace  in  her  mind  that  she 
soon  conceived  the  idea  of  informing 
Balzac  himself  of  the  fact. 

VI, 

But  how  could  she,  from  the  remote 
spot  in  which  she  lived,  carry  out  her 
design  without  arousing  the  attention 
and  the  suspicions  of  those  around  her? 
Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  Madame 
Hanska  solved  this  problem,  thanks  to 
her  daughter's  governess,  Mademoiselle 
Henriette  Borel,  whose  home  was  in  Neu- 
chatel,  Switzerland,  where  Balzac  and 
his  correspondent  were  afterward  to 
meet  for  the '  first  time.  Mademoiselle 
Borel  was.  doubtless,  the  secretary  who 
wrote  the  letter  destined  for  the  great 
writer  and  who  undertook  to  send  it  to 
France.  Everything  certainly  makes  us 
believe  that  this  supposition  is  the  cor- 
rect one.  i 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  this  first 
missive  was  written  by  a  relative  of 
Madame  Hanska,  Mademoiselle  Denise 
Wylezynska,  who,  together  with  her  sis- 
ter, Severine.  lived  for  many  years  with 
the  owners  of  Wierzchownia.  In  this 
manner  may  be  explained  the  dedication  : 
To  D[enise]  W[ylezynska],  inscribed  by 
Balzac  (or  by  his  widow?)  at  the  head 
of  the  last  edition  of  La  Grenadiere,  a 
dedication  written  in  red  pencil,  and 
forming  one  of  the  posthumous  correc- 
tions on  the  author's  personal  copy  of 
The  Human  Comedy.  This  replaced  the 
preceding  dedication,  "To  Caroline,"  ad- 
dressed in  reality  to  Madame  Marbouty 
(Claire  Brunne),  as  we  have  stated  else- 
where. (See  Autour  de  Honore-de  Bal- 
zac.) 

Let  it  be  said  incidentally  that  the 
Wylezynski  family  consisted  of  a  brother, 
called  Thaddeus,  who  died  in  1844,  and 
of  six  sisters.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned two  of  these :  Denise,  who  died  in 
1883,  and  Severine,  who  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1889.  The  third,  Madame  Abra- 
mowcz,  bore  the  name  of  Marie ;  the 
fourth,  that  of  Constance ;  she  died  in 
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1879;  the  fifth  was  called  Pauline,  and 
the  sixth  Octavia.  This  last  mentioned 
married  the  Baron  de  Lowenthal.  Her 
two  daughters  are  well  known  in  Pari- 
sian society :  one  is  the  Dowager  Duchess 
Decazes,  and  the  other  the  Marquise  de 
Beauvoir. 

VII. 

The  letter  in  question,  signed 
'TEtrangere,"  and  bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  Odessa  post-office,  was,  therefore,  ad- 
dressed to  Balzac  in  care  of  the  editor  of 
Peau  de  Chagrin,  the  publisher  Gosselin*. 
at  Paris.  On  finding  it  there,  exactly  on 
this  date  of  February  28,  1832,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  great  writer 
little  suspected  what  influence  the  con- 
tents of  this  fragile  envelope  would  have 
upon  his  future,  or  the  place  which  this 
small  sheet  of  paper — so  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  flood  of  idle  letters  with 
which  all  celebrities  are  importuned — 
was  henceforth  to  hold  in  his  life ! 

This  first  proof  of  an  interest  the  na- 
ture of  which  was  soon  to  change  has,  un- 
fortunately, not  been  found  so  far.  Per- 
haps the  letter  was  destroyed  in  1847, 
when,  as  the  result  of  a  dramatic  incident, 
Balzac  burned  all  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Madame  Hanska,  or,  per- 
haps, did  he,  by  repeatedly  reading  it 
over,  involuntarily  destroy  it  himself? 
We  are  unable  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment in  the  matter.  In  any  case  we  have 
not  found  it  among  the  portion  of  his 
papers  which  are  in  our  possession.  This 
we  greatly  regret,  for  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  very  remarkable  to 
have  made  such  a  strong  impression  on 
the  future  author  of  The  Human  Com- 
edy. 

It  seems  that  after  having  given  him 
most  enthusiastic  praise  for  the  Scenes 
of  Private  Life,  'TEtrangere"  reproached 
him  for  having  forgotten,  in  La  Peau  de 
Chagrin,  what  had  made  the  success  of 
his  previous  works — that  is  to  say,  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  the  refinement  of 
his  feminine  characters — and  thus  to 
have  shaken  the  pedestal  on  which  he 
had  never  ceased  to  place  them  in  the 
Scenes.  She  then  begged  him  to  make  a 
return  to  the  highest  sources  of  his  pre- 
vious inspirations,  by  relinquishing  his 
ironical  or  sceptical  portrait  paintings, 
which  have  as  their  starting-point  the 
lowering  of  woman  or  the  denial  of  the 
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noble  and  pure  role  that  is  hers  when  she  ished  in   March.   1832,  and  the  coinci- 
undei  stands  the  mission  which  the  Al-  dence  of  this  publication  of  so  Rabelais- 
mighty  has  given  her  to  fulfil  on  earth.  ian  a  book,  following  upon  the  reception 
Balzac  was  greatly  impressed  with  this  of  Madame  Hanska's  letter,  caused  him 
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advice,  and  much  interested  concerning  considerable  annoyance.     This  last  pro- 

the  identity  of  "l'Etrangere."    He  was  duction  of  his  pen  could  not,  he   felt, 

then  just  about  to  publish  the  first  volume  please  his  correspondent,  who,  by  con- 

of  his  Droll  Stories,  which  had  been  fin-  cealing  her  name,  prevented  him   from 
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explaining  himself  and  from  giving  a  re- 
sponse to  so  sincere  and  disinterested  a 
proof  of  her  regard  for  him.  Neverthe- 
less, his  strong  desire  to  let  his  distant 
correspondent  know  that  her  letter  had 
reached  him  safely  made  him  contrive  a 
means  to  achieve  his  purpose,  which  we 
will  speak  of  later  on,  an  exceedingly 
ingenious  method,  although  it  remained 
without  result. 

Notwithstanding  his  extreme  cautious- 
ness in  such  matters,  Balzac  could  not 
this  time  resist  the  temptation  to  relate 
the  fact  and  to  show  to  some  of  his 
friends  (among  them  Madame  Zulma 
Carraud)  this  letter,  which,  coming  from 
such  a  distance,  tickled  in  a  most  delight- 
ful manner  his  insatiable  vanity.  But 
after  a  period  of  exuberant  expansive 
ness  to  these  friends,  Balzac  suddenly  be- 
came completely  reserved  toward  them 
concerning  his  northern  admirer.  He 
made  a  return  all  at  once  to  the  habits  of 
discretion  which  were  habitual  with  him 
when  women  were  in  question,  and  be- 
came as  circumspect  as  he  had  at  first 
been  expansive  when,  owing  to  the  re- 
moteness of  his  correspondent,  he 
deemed  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  dis- 
cover her  identity.  This  change  of  atti- 
tude was  the  result  of  another  letter  from 
the  same  person  and  sent  in  the  same 
manner  which  had  recently  reached  him. 

How  many  letters  did  Balzac  receive 
in  this  manner?  No  one  knows.  But 
we*  own  two  of  them,  neither  of  which 
is  in  Madame  Han  ska's  handwriting. 
The  first  of  these,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, hardly  seems  to  us  to  justify  the 
impression  made  upon  Balzac's  mind  by 
the  letter  which  has  been  lost.  Ex- 
pressed in  somewhat  obscure  language, 
nothing  even  indicates  in  the  letter  that 
it  is  not  the  first  one  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  Balzac  and  Madame 
Hanska.  One  thing  only,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, is  cleverly  concealed  by  the  writer : 
her  surroundings  and  real  position  in 
life.  The  second  letter,  much  more  pre- 
cise, seems  to  have  been  written  under  a 
different  inspiration,  and  if  the  style,  the 
paper  and  the  handwriting  did  not  prove 
their  common  origin,  it  might  almost  be 
believed  that  they  had  been  composed  by 
two  entirely  different  persons. 

*M.  de  Lovenjoul. 


VIIL 

Following  is  the  first  of  these  letters. 
The  date  alone  allows  one  to  suppose 
that,  since  February  28,  1832,  other  let- 
ters from  the  same  source  had  reached 
Balzac: 

Novemmb  7,  1832. 

Sir  :  Being  a  foreigner,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  I  should  make  use  of  expressions 
which  might  not  seem  to  you  to  be  strictly  in 
accordance  with  French  rules  of  grammar,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  feel  that  I  must  write  you  and 
express  to  you,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  I  am 
capable  of,  the  great  admiration  which  your 
works  have  called  forth  in  me. 

Your  soul  seems  to  have  been  in  existence 
for  centuries,  sir;  your  philosophical  concep- 
tions can  only  be  the  result  of  years  of  long 
study ;  and  yet  I  am  told  that  you  are  still 
young.  I  should  like  to  become  acquainted 
with  you,  though  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary ; 
an  instinct  of  my  soul  tells  me  what  you  are;  1 
picture  you  to  myself  and  I  would  exclaim, 


Ther 


e  I  t< 


Your  exterior  personality  does  not,  I  feel 
certain,  indicate  bow  vivid  is  your  imagina- 
tion; it  is  necessary  to  arouse  you  to  awaken 
in  you  the  sacred  fire  of  genius  which  then 
enables  one  to  see  you  as  you  really  are;  and 
you  are  what  I  feel  you  to  be:  a  man  with  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  I 

A  thrill  went  through  me  as  I  read  your 
books;  you  elevate  woman  to  her  proper  posi- 
tion; love  with  her  is  a  heavenly  virtue,  a 
divine  production;  I  admire  in  you  that  admi- 
rable sensibility  of  soul  which  has  made  you 
understand  this. 

You  must  love  and  be  loved  in  return;  an 
ideal  union  of  hearts  must  thus  have  been 
effected;  your  soul  must  experience  unknown 
felicities;  "1'Etrangere"  loves  you  both  and 
wishes  to  be  your  friend;  she,  likewise,  knew 
how  to  love,  but  that  is  all.  Oh  I  you  will 
understand  me  I  . 

Your  career  is  a  brilliant  one,  strewn  with 
sweet  and  perfumed  flowers ;  you  must  be 
happy  and  will  ever  be  so. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  reading  your  works 
I  became  identified  with  you,  with  your  genius; 
your  soul  appeared  to  me  to  be  full  of  light.  I 
followed  you  step  by  step,  proud  of  the  praise 
which  was  lavished  on  you,  or  overcome  with 
sorrow  when  bitter  criticism  poured  its  poi- 
soned gall  upon  you.  Several  criticisms,  never- 
theless, seemed  to  me  to  be  just,  and  notwith- 
standing my  predilection  for  you  I  trembled. 
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I  should  like  to  unveil  to  you  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  attachment  for  you,  and  prove  it 
by  telling  you  the  naked  truth. 

But  would  you  care  for  truth  from  a  person 
unknown  to  you,  but  who  loves  you  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  so? 

Your  genius  appears  to  me  to  be  sublime,  but 
it  must  become  divine;  truth  alone  must  make 
you  attain  this  end ;  I  see  you  as  one  soul  does 
another;  that  is  my  only  merit!  Your  genius 
is  capable  of  everything;  pure,  colossal,  its 
source  is  divine,  its  outpourings  sacred.  I 
should  like  to  wrap  you  up  in  it,  that  you 
might  live  without  succumbing  to  any  of  the 
numerous  temptations  which  must  surround 
your  person,  your  talents  and  your  genius! 

For  you  I  am  1'Etrangere"  and  will  remain 
so  all  my  life;  you  will  never  know  me  I  .  ,  . 

As  for  myself,  I  think  I  understand  your 
soul,  which,  with  all  its  celestial  emanations, 
may  be  discerned  in  your  works.  You  know 
what  love  is  and  describe  it  with  an  angel's 
spirit.  Oh  1  if  you  closely  study  the  sacred 
enthusiasm  which  animates  you,  then  most  cer- 
tainly will  you  produce  works  which  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  and  will  throw  great 
light  upon  the  highest  sum  of  real  happiness 
attainable  by  roan ! 

I  wish  to  write  to  you  occasionally  and  relate 
to  you  my  thoughts  and  reflections:  do  not 
look  upon  me  as  a  fanatical  being,  enthusiastic 
over  exalted  ideas;  no,  I  am  truthful  and  plain 
in  my  language,  but  timid  and  apprehensive;  I 
am  of  such  a  retiring  disposition  that  I  am 
barely  noticed  by  people  as  a  rule;  I  have  no 
force,  no  energy,  no  courage  excepting  for 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  connected  with  the 
sentiment  which  animates  me — love  I  I  knew 
how  to  love,  and  I  still  love;  no  one  has  been 
able  to  understand  the  soul  of  fire  which  con- 
sumed all  my  being;  you  will  understand  me, 
you;  you  will  feel  as  I  do,  that  I  was  destined 
to  love  once,  just  once,  and  if  I  were  not  un- 
derstood, to  vegetate  and  die !  ...  I  have  given 
my  heart,  my  soul,  and  no  return  1  .  .  . 

My  life  will  have  been  a  sorrowful  dream 
of  deceived  hope,  and  yet  I  should  not  be  will- 
ing to  lose  the  remembrance  of  such  a  love ! 
It  is  man's  ideal  conception  of  the  Infinite 
which  can  produce  everything;  it  is  more  than 
I  can  describe,  it  is  to  understand  God  1 

Your  writings  have  filled  me  with  a  feeling 
of  deep  enthusiasm ;  you  are  a  luminous  meteor 
which  is  destined  to  give  direction  and  life  to 
a  new  sense,  but  beware  of  reefs  1  .  .  .  They 
surround  you,  I  feel  itl  ...  I  have  neither 


talent  nor  genius,  but  a  profound  longing  for 
truth  permeates  me.  I  would  like  to  be  an 
angel  of  light  and  protect  you  from  all  dinger ; 
the  fire  of  your  intelligence  animates  me;  I  can 
neither  depict  nor  describe  it,  like  you,  with 
burning  touches,  but  my  entire  being  breathes 
it,  and  wishes  to  see  you  attain,  without  blem- 
ish, the  end  of  a  career  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  more  closely  connected  with  God  than  with 
other  men. 

In  other  words,  you  have  possession  of  all 
my  being ;  I  admire  your  talent,  I  render  hom- 
age to  your  soul ;  I  would  like  to  be  your  sis- 

I  might  show  you  some  errors  in  your  works, 
but  never  any  untruth ;  I  am  whole-souled,  and 
have  but  one  virtue:  to  love,  and  I  love  for 
eternity !  .  .  .  How  often  have  I  wished  myself 
near  you  when  you  have  been  wrapped  Up  in 
those  profound  thoughts  which  you  describe 
so  welt,  when  alone  in  silence  with  your  pow- 
erful personality,  alone  with  your  brilliant 
imagination,  when  your  every  thought  is  a 
marvel  of  moral  force,  of  almost  supernatural 
forethought,  and  which,  nevertheless,  makes  us 
feel  so  well  that  man's  power  of  comprehension 
is  almost  without  limit.  Every  night  you  thus 
give  birth  to  some  new  idea;  when  everything 
around  you  is  asleep  your  genius  remains 
awake  to  bring  us  a  superabundance  of  power, 
of  harmony  and  of  love  ! 

At  a  distance  of  a  thousand  leagues  from 
you  I  see  you  as  you  are ;  I  seem  to  live 
in  your  life,  with  your  thoughts,  but  I  can  only 
feel  them,  not  describe  them.  I  should  like  to 
argue  with  you  over  your  books,  to  express  to 
you  my  enthusiasm  or  my  blame ;  with  you 
alone,  and  for  you  alone,  to  be  your  judge, 
your  moral  counsellor  and  your  conscience. 

An  eternal  truth  animates  me — I  feel  it;  it 
inflames  me;  you  alone  can  understand  this  and 
describe  these  sacred  throbs  of  pure  love,  that 
make  me  love  to  live  and  live  to  love,  and, 
with  a  calm  and  resigned  enthusiasm  enable 
me  to  look  forward  to  a  future  which,  I  feel, 
will  be  one  of  happiness  and  joy  for  man  if  he 
can  seize  the  electric  spark  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  eternal  truth,  and  which,  uniting  nature, 
love  and  truth,  must  reveal  to  man  his  bar 
monic  existence,  and  say  to  him :  "See  what 
you  are,  see  what  you  should  be!"  A  word 
from  you,  in  La  Quoliditnne,  will  let  me  know 
if  you  have  received  my  letter  and  that  I  can 
write  you  without  fear.    Sign  it :  A  CE.  B. 


L'EraAitGiu. 


{To  be  continued.') 


MRS.  TROLLOPE'S   BOOK   ON    THE   AMERICANS* 

Anthony  Trollope,  in  the  second  chap-  Henry ;  and  perhaps  joined  with  that  was  the 

ter  of  his  Autobiography,   devotes  two  additional  object  of  breaking  up  her  English 

short   paragraphs    to    his   mother's    first  home  without  pleading  broken  fortunes  to  all 

and  most  famous  book :  lhe  wor,d-    At  Cincinnati,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 

she   built  a   bazaar,   and   I   fancy   lost  all   the 

In  1827  she  went  to  America,  having  been  money  which  may  have  been  embarked  in  that 

partly  instigated  by  the  social  and  communistic  speculation.    It  could  not  have  been  much,  and 

ideas  of  a  lady  whom  I  well  remember — a  cer-  I  think  others  also  must  have  suffered ;  but  she 

tain  Miss  Wright— who  was,  I  think,  the  first  looked  about  her,  at  her  American  cousins,  and 

of  the  American  female  lecturers.    Her  chief  resolved  to  write  a  book  about  them.     This 

desire,  however,  was  to  establish  my  brother  book  she  brought  back  with  her  in  1831,  and 
published  it  early  in  1833.    When  she  did  this 

'This  paper  forms _in  part  the  Introduction  ft             a|read     fi£        when  doj       m    ^ 

to  a  reprint  of  Mrs.  Trollope  s  Domestic  Man-  ■          .        .           ,. 

tiers   of   the   Americans.      New   York :    Dodd,  was  aware  that  unless  she  could  so  succeed  in 

Mead  and  Company.    $1.50.  making  money,  there  was  no  money  for  any 
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of  the  family.  She  had  never  before  earned  a 
shilling.  She  almost  immediately  received  a 
considerable  sum  from  the  publishers — if  I 
remember  rightly — amounting  lo  two  sums  of 
£400  each  within  a  few  months ;  and  from  that 
moment  till  nearly  the  time  of  her  death,  at 
any  rate,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  she  was 
in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  income  from 
her  writings.  It  was  a  tate  age  at  which  to 
begin  such  a  career. 

The  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  of  travels,  of 
which  it  was  probably  the  best,  and  certainly 
the  best  known.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say 
of   it  that  it  had  a   material   effect   upon   the 


pretty  in  a  drawing-room  were  scattered  to  the 

winds.  Her  volumes  were  very  bitter;  but 
they  were  very  clever,  and  they  saved  the 
family  from  ruin. 

Mr.  Trollope  was  mistaken  in  think- 
ing his  mother's  book  the  first  of  those 
written  by  English  travellers  on  America. 
There  had  been  others  before  it,  such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Fawkes  and  Mr.  Fearon, 
and  notably  Captain  Basil  Hall's  Travels 
in  North  America,  which  had  appeared  in 
1829,  and  to  whose  reception  in  the 
United  States  Mrs.  Trollope  herself  de- 
votes an  entire  chapter ;  but  he  is  entirely 


of  the  Americans  of  the  day,  and  that 
this  effect  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  them. 
No  observer  was  certainly  ever  less  qualified  to 


i  of  the  happi- 

1  one  could  have 

:  for  the  task  of 

>n  was  in  a  way  to 

v  she  judged,  as  most 

ing- point. 


judge  of  the  prospects,  ■ 
ness,  of  a  young  people. 
been  worse  adapted  by  a. 
learning  whether  a  natit 
thrive.  Whatever  she 
women  do,  from  her  1 
thing  was  ugly  in  her  eyes,  it  ought  to  be  ugly 
to  all  eyes— and  if  ugly,  it  must  be  bad.  What 
though  people  have  plenty  to  eat  and  clothes 
to  wear,  if  they  put  their  feet  upon  the  tables 
and  do  not  reverence  their  betters?  The 
Americans  were  to  her  rough,  uncouth  and 
vulgar— and  she  told  them  so.  Those  com- 
munistic and  social  ideas  which  bad  been  so 


justified  in  regarding  it  (from  a  literary 
standpoint)  as  the  best.  It  is  superior  to 
the  work  of  Captain  Hall,  just  men- 
tioned. It  is  superior  to  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  and  to  Captain  Marryat's,  both 
of  which  followed  it  within  a  few  years. 
It  is  even  superior  to  the  A  merican 
Notes  of  Dickens,  in  spite  of  the  pains 
which  that  author  bestowed  upon  the  rec- 
ord of  his  travels.  And  the  reasons  of  this 
superiority  are  not  far  to  seek.  Mrs. 
Trollope's  knowledge  of  the  country  was 
gained  by  residence  and  by  personal  con- 
tact. She  had  spent  almost  as  many 
years  in  the  United  States  as  the  other 
writers  had  spent  months;  and  she  had 
become  intimately  familiar  with  phases 
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of  American  life  of  which  they  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing.  She  was  not  a  literary 
Hon  like  Miss  Martineau,  and  for  her, 
therefore,  the  people  whom  she  met  were 
not  her  entertainers ;  and  the  society  that 
she  found  was  not  consciously  on  show. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  in  her 
narrative  she  made  no  attempt  to  pass 
upon  the  government,  the  laws,  the  in- 
stitutions, or  the  politics  of  the  country, 
but  kept  strictly  to  the  theme  that  gives 
the  title  to  her  book — the  domestic  man- 
ners of  the  Americans.  These  she  pic- 
tured with  all  a  woman's  passion  for  de- 
tail, with  all  a  woman's  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  personal  description,  and  with  a 


a  radical  in  her  politics  at  home  and  im- 
bued with  notions  verging  even  upon 
communism.  That  with  this  friendly 
predisposition  she  wrote  so  bitter  a  book, 
is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  peculiarly 
feminine  cast  of  her  mind,  as  set  forth  in 
the  paragraphs  just  quoted,  but  more 
largely  to  the  circumstances  of  her  stay. 
She  spent  but  little  time  in  the  older  and 
more  settled  portions  of  the  country, 
passing  through  them  only  on  her  jour- 
ney home.  The  New  England  States  she 
never  visited  at  all.  Her  first  and  most 
lasting  impressions  were  formed  in  the 
course  of  her  three  years'  residence  in 
Cincinnati. 


"ancient  and  modern 


wealth  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  care- 
fully garnered  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
nearly  four  years. 

It  has  almost  always  been  taken  for 
granted  that  Mrs.  Trollope's  deliberate 
purpose  in  writing  her  book  was  to  vilify 
and  caricature  everything  American.  Of 
such  a  purpose,  however,  the  book  itself 
gives  absolutely  not  a  single  indication. 
The  whole  drift  of  what  she  wrote  is,  of 
course,  distinctly  unfavourable ;  but  it  is 
evidently  set  down  with  a  distinctly  hon- 
est purpose.  Mrs.  Trollope  herself,  as 
her  son  has  told  us,  had  come  to  America 
with  a  strong  desire  to  be  pleased  with 
what  she  was  to  find,  being  something  of 


In  1827,  Cincinnati  was  a  little  town  of 
some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  lying 
on  the  extreme  western  limits  of  our 
civilisation.  Its  real  growth  had  begun 
only  eleven  years  before,  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Ohio  to  steam  navigation.  It 
was  still  removed  very  far  from  the  cen- 
tres of  wealth  and  cultivation ;  it  was  dif- 
ficult of  access,  rude  in  appearance,  and 
with  a  population  whose  character  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  its  environment. 
A  refined  and  luxury-loving  woman, 
fond  of  social  pleasures,  the  friend  of 
Mathias,  Milman  and  Miss  Landon,  was 
suddenly  transferred  from  a  London 
drawing-room  to  (his  little,  raw  back- 
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.1  Uie  \«A\y  -       She  had  never  before  ea*- 


»•*>*"' 


shiWmg.    She    almost  immcrt!-'  "                                 /&"*'      „.  twuld  not  recognise  and  ad- 

couUenUe    sum    *—  "       *»*?:#  battle  with  nature  that  was  go- 

remcmbcT  -'  f7"'/,'X<    '*"%  around  her,  the  onward  sweep  of 

**»«**  rfH.  t'«;»%*  ;;:.;;;   jg^  progress  preparing  the  way  for 

■f?  ^a-"^'1^''^3'11'/,"'^'  "    the  graces  of  life  that  would  soon  inevi- 

..*•■?;,  "";  ffi*%$H&  •***£    (^  fol!ow-     She  was  simp,y  a  woman 

',-'V  *'      who    found    everything   about   her   ex- 

£?*&*&**'£*'  ■*£     tremely  uncongenial  and  repulsive,  and 

AV^^M^artK^f^,   -1'::-,  ,jfsh     who  saw  only  what  was  actually  before 

^P»rm'r'hmi-<e ,"fcr  as  "the .},at  this     her  eyes.     The  awkward  manners,  the 

****?£  ft0*  few"1  not-A%t  ot  the     high-pitched  voices,  the  hard,  unlovely 

$^£^  ;$&<***  ?f& th:.  pig^imng,'  ,-he  whiskfr 

fourfiot**   ri?tlie  #*?*!! i  goon  to  pass      drinking,  the  endless  electioneering,  the 

early  sl3&c,s  ..ac  dest,n 
West, 


be, 


"hem's  to  you,  coi.onkl.      sad  weather,  major. 
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greed  for  gain,  the  worship  of  "smart- 
ness," the  uneasy  self -consciousness  that 
half  suspected  its  own  crudity,  the  igno- 
rance, the  bragging — all  these  things  she 
saw,  and  with  a  woman's  fondness  for 
generalisation  she  let  them  stand  to  her 
as  the  necessary  outcome  of  democracy. 
To  her  they  meant  America. 

Hence  it  is  that  while  her  picture  is 
unfavourable,  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a 
truthful  picture.  She  wrote  of  what  she 
saw,  and  if  she  saw  only  one  side  of  the 
shield,  it  is  because  she  was  no  political 
or  social  philosopher,  but  only  a  woman, 
with  the  keenest  vision  for  what  lay 
upon  the  surface,  with  a  clever  pen,  and 
with  a  thoroughly  feminine  mind.   That 


she  was  willing  to  admire  as  well  as  to 
condemn  there  are  many  passages  in  her 
book  to  show.  She  continually  dwells 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery. 
She  finds  much  to  praise  in  the  Eastern 
towns,  especially  New  York  and  Balti- 
more. She  greatly  admires  the  National 
Capitol,  and  even  sees  something  to 
commend  in  Trumbull's  paintings.  There 
are  frequent  notes  of  pleasure  in  speak- 
ing of  the  friendships  that  she  made 
among  Americans.  She  utters  no  cant 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  so  many 
English  writers  of  the  day  saw  fit  to  do. 
In  fact,  whatever  she  writes  sincere 
sonat;  and  the  inherent  truth  of  her  de- 
scription  is   unconsciously  corroborated 


<■■,! 


•:-s-_  ?■'.->.  Trc 
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which  the  more  highly  coloured  pictures 
of  Dickens  were  elaborated.  Thus,  the 
gentleman  of  Vernon  who  expressed  his 
disgust  for  law  may  stand  as  a  dim  arch- 
etype of  the  great  Elijah  Pogram  in  his 
noble  contempt  for  tabic  manners.  The 
literary  lady  who  wrote  "sat-heres"  irre- 
sistibly suggests  the  immortal  Mrs. 
Hominy,  the  Mother  of  the  Modern 
Gracchi.  The  sociable  milkman  of  Cin- 
cinnati, whose  conversation  is  described 
at  some  length,  is  a  milder  and  less  bel- 
ligerent Hannibal  Chollop.  Mark  Tap- 
ley's  "military  officers"  meet  us  early  in 
the   book.     The   poetical   shoemaker   in 
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Chapter  IX.  is  probably  a  first  cousin  to 
Putnam  Smif;  the  hotel  proprietor  at 
Memphis  is  doubtless  Captain  Kedgick; 
and  the  Watertoast  Sympathisers  de- 
scribed in  Martin  Chusslewit  are  to  be 
found  as  individuals  scattered  through- 
out Mrs.  Trollope's  book. 

These  are  the  lighter  and  more  amus- 
ing passages  of  the  volumes.  There  are 
others  of  great  suggest!  veness  and 
power.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  account 
of  the  camp-meeting  scene  at  midnight, 
which  is  absolutely  truthful  and  is  told 
with  a  realism  that  is  almost  painful. 
Equal  in  interest  are  the  revival  scenes; 


''MISS  OAWSSA  AHP  MB.  SMITH," 
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the  description  of  the  religious  debate  be- 
tween Alexander  Campbell  (founder  of 
the  Campbell  ites)  and  Robert  Dale 
Owen;  the  account  of  the  reception  of 
President  Jackson  at  Cincinnati ;  the 
writer's  impressions  of  slavery;  her 
picture  of  the  city  of  Washington  in 
1830;  her  view  of  life  in  a  Philadelphia 
boarding-house;  and  her  survey  of  con- 
temporary American  literature.  All  of 
these  chapters  are  written  with  sobriety 
and  good  sense,  enlivened  by  a  singularly 
vivacious  and  pungent  style;  and  with 
innumerable  anecdotes  drawn  from  Mrs. 
Trollope's  own  experiences,  they  possess 
no  slight  historical  value  for  the  student 
of  our  social  conditions  in  the  days  when, 
to  borrow  an  expression  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  American  society  was  not  only 
provincial,  but  parochial. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  illus- 
trations which  were  contributed  to  the 
original  edition  of  the  book  by  Auguste 
Hervieu.  an  illustrator  and  painter  of 
French  extraction,  who  enjoyed  some 
vogue  in  London  from  1830  to  1850.  His 
sketches  are  quite  remarkable  for  the  way 
in  which  they  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Trollope's  most  malicious  moods, 
and  have  given  to  the  eye  those  American 
types  which  are  delineated  with  such 
graphic  power  in  the  text  itself.  Mr. 
Hervieu's  Americans  are  absolutely  the 
Americans  whom  Englishmen  at  that 
time  wished  to  see.  They  are  sharp- 
featured,  ineffably  conceited,  ignorant, 
suspicious  and  narrow,  and  the  beaver 
hats  which  they  wear  are  in  themselves 
creations  of  genius.  It  is  possible  that 
these  pictures  rasped  the  nerves  of  our 
countrymen  even  more  than  did  Mrs. 
Trollope's  text;  for  in  the  contempora- 
neous American  reprints  of  the  book 
only  eight  of  them  were  given,  though 
in  the  English  edition  of  1832  there 
were  twenty-four.  We  are  glad  that 
the  handsome  reprint  which  is  now 
before  us  contains  reproductions  of  all 
the  original  lithographs,  since  these 
are  really  an  essential  and  inseparable 
part  of  a  work  which  has  in  a  way  be- 
come historic. 

The  reception  which  was  given  in  this 
country  to  the  book  when  it  first  ap- 
peared in  1832  is  almost  indescribable. 
The  frenzied  denunciation  of  it  surpassed 
even  the  denunciation  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  a  like  narrative  written  by 


Captain  Basil  Hall  of  the  British  Navy 
three  years  before.  So  violently  was 
Captain  Hall's  book  denounced  that  Mrs. 
Trollope  herself  has  devoted  a  chapter 
to  its  reception  in  this  country.  She  tells 
us  that  she  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  securing  a  copy  of  it,  because  the 
bookseller  to  whom  she  applied  told  her 
that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  out- 
rageous character  of  the  work  he  had 
resolved  not  to  sell  it  to  any  one.  "Other 
persons  of  his  profession  must,  however, 
have  been  less  scrupulous;  for  the  book 
was  read  in  city,  town,  village  and  ham- 
let, steamboat  and  stage-coach,  and  a 
sort  of  war-whoop  was  sent  forth  per- 
fectly unprecedented  in  my  recollection 
upon  any  occasion  whatever.  ...  In  fact, 
it  was  a  sort  of  moral  earthquake,  and 
the  vibration  it  occasioned  through  the 
nerves  of  the  Republic  from  one  corner 
of  the  Union  to  the  other  was  by  no 
means  over  when  I  left  the  country  a 
couple  of  years  after  the  shock."  The 
expression  of  American  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  Captain  Hall's  Travels  in 
North  America  was,  however,  a  gentle 
zephyr  compared  with  the  furious  blast 
of  passionate  vituperation  which  greeted 
Mrs.  Trollope's  volumes.  It  was  thought 
unpatriotic  to  publish  them  at  all  without 
suppressing  some  of  the  illustrations  and 
prefixing  to  the  text  an  elaborately  sar- 
castic preface,  written  by  some  American 
patriot  who  did  not,  however,  sign  his 
name  to  what  he  wrote.  A  few  extracts 
from  this  preface  are  of  interest  as  show- 
ing how  seriously  Mrs.  Trollope's  anim- 
adversions were  taken  and  how  deeply 
her  criticisms  rankled.  The  tone  of  the 
American  editor  is  one  of  an  assumed 
jocularity,  pitched,  however,  in  a  falsetto 
which  betrays  the  quiver  of  a  fierce 
resentment.  Here  is  an  example  of  what 
was  intended  for  biting  s 


Had  the  author  cherished  the  least  spark  of 
ill-will  toward  the  good  people  of  this  coun- 
try, instead  of  contenting  herself  with  merely 
making  every  man  in  the  United  States  a 
chewer  of  tobacco  and  spitter  of  tobacco- juici- 
in  people's  faces,  she  might  with  almost  equal 
truth  have  extended  the  practice  to  women  and 
children,  the  latter  of  whom,  from  a  feeling  of 
friendly  commiseration,  she  has  neglected  to 
tell  her  readers,  begin  to  use  tobacco  by  the 
time  they  are  a  week  old,  and  some  of  theni 
still  earlier.    The  good-natured  author  has  also 
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neglected  to  apprize  the  English  public  that  it 
is  the  universal  practice  in  the  United  States 
far  gentlemen,  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
their  dinner,  to  call  for  a  pitchfork  or  a  chest- 
nut-rail, wherewith  to  pick  their  teeth.  Some 
prefer  one,  some  the  other;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  pitchfork  is  the  favourite.  We  might  in- 
stance various  other  particulars  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Christian  moderation  appears  with 
such  lustre  in  the  work  ;  but  the  omission  to 
notice  practices  so  unseemly  as  those  just  spec- 
ified, and  so  notorious  to  all,  will,  I  think,  be 
quite  sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
writer. 

The  American  editor  pays  his  respects 
to  Mr.  Hervieu  in  the  following  passage : 

An  English  lady,  doubtless,  would  scarcely 
descend  to  that  singular  mrnutue  of  painting  in 
which  our  author  so  frequently  indulges  her- 
self. I  allude  to  the  stories  of  the  "bugs;"  the 
curious  description  and  innuendoes  of  the 
camp-meeting  scene;  the  episode  of  the  amor- 
ous parson ;  the  dialogue  between  Miss  Cla- 
rissa and  Mr.  Spiith,  illustrated  so  happily  by 
the  accompanying  plate ;  and,  above  all,  the 
representation  of  the  scene  at  the  theatre,  and 
the  young  lady  half  dressed  at  her  toilet.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  last  is  sketched  by  *  Mr. 
Hervieu,  who,  of  course,  must  have  been  pres- 
ent in  the  lady's  dressing-room  while  the 
operation  was  going  on,  or,  like  another  peep- 
ing Tom,  looked  through  the  keyhole.  The 
English  ladies  are  not  what  I  believe  them  to 
be  if  they,  or  any  one  of  them,  would  so  far 
forget  what  was  due  to  themselves  and  the 
character  of  their  country,  as  to  lend  their 
name  and  sanction  to  a  gross  violation  of  the 
common  decorums  of  life,  and  an  exposure  in 
itself  not  only  treacherous,  but  indecent.  No 
lady,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  any  nation, 
would  stand  godmother  to  a  book  embellished 
with  such  illustrations  as  accompany  the  Do- 
mestic Manners  of  the  Americans;  and  I  owe 
it  to  the  publishers  to  state  that  they  had  some 
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scruples  about  perpetuating  these  gross  and 
indelicate  caricatures,  but  were  at  length  in- 
duced to  waive  their  modesty  on  the  occasion, 
from  a  desire  to  initiate  their  American  read- 
ers into  an  idea  of  the  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  this  travelling  lady. 

The  following  paragraph  concludes  the 
preface.  It  is  intended  as  a  tremendous 
climax  of  scathing  satire : 

Some  persons,  of  no  contemptible  sagacity, 
have  hinted  to  me  the  possibility  of  Captain 
'All  being  Mrs.  Trollope,  instead  of  Mrs 
Trollope  being  Captain  'All.  The  idea  is 
feasible,  and  deserves  a  passing  examina- 
tion, although  the  result  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence  to  us;  for  whether  the  Cap- 
tain is  Mrs.  Trollope,  or  Mrs.  Trollope  the 
Captain,  concerns  only  the  English  ladies,  who 
will  doubtless  be  grateful  to  me  for  attempting 
this  vindication  of  their  manners  and  charac- 
ter. That  they  are  one  and  the  same  is  cer- 
tain, but  I  confess  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  sex  of  these  twin  gossips. 
When  I  listen  to  the  garrulous  foppery  of  the 
Captain,  I  feel  irresistibly  inclined  to  pronounce 
him  to  be  Mrs.  Trollope,  or  some  such  ugly  old 
woman  in  the  disguise  of  a  man;  but  when  I 
ponder  over  the  coarse  delineations,  the  indeli- 
cate allusions,  and  bug  and  spitting  stories  of 
Mrs.  Trollope,  I  am  as  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  conviction  that  it  is  some  conceited,  igno- 
rant Jack-tar,  breaking  his  forecastle  jests, 
with  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
canvas  hat  knowingly  adjusted  on  one  side  of 
his  head.  Thus  am  I  again  brought  back  to  the 
region  of  doubt,  and  thus  am  I  obliged  to  leave 
the  subject  to  the  industry  of  some  future  in- 
quirer. Enough,  I  trust,  however,  hath  been 
said  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  im- 
partial reader  either  that  Captain  Basil  'All  is 
Mrs.  Trollope  in  breeches,  or  that  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope is  Captain  Basil  'All  in  petticoats. 


Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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Mr.  Balfour's  "Life  of  Stevenson."* 

Mr.  Graham  Balfour's  Life  of  Steven- 
son is  a  book  to  be  received  with  respect 
and  gratitude,ifscarcelywith  enthusiasm. 
It  is  written  from  an  official  point  of  view, 
but  with  honesty  and  frankness.  Though 
it  is  not  without  fresh  information,  little 
or  nothing  is  added  to  our  understanding 
of  Stevenson,  and  whoever  reads  his  let- 
ters practically  knows  all.  What  Mr. 
Graham  Balfour  has  done  is  to  put  to- 
gether the  autobiographical  passages  in 
Stevenson's  books,  to  place  them  in  their 
setting,  and  to  supplement  them  by  per- 
sonal recollection  and  the  reminiscences 
of  friends.  All  this  is  done  carefully  and 
sufficiently.  Not  a  word  is  said  to  wound 
any  one's  feelings,  and  on  some  points 
there  is  an  evident  and  intelligible  re- 
serve, a  reserve  always  to  be  respected, 
even  when  it  tantalises.  Mr.  Balfour 
does  not  pretend  to  great  literary  or  crit- 
ical power.  Had  the  life  been  written 
by  Mr.  Colvin,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  a  much  more  important  contribu- 
tion to  literature.  But  Mr.  Balfour  has 
the  advantage  of  knowing  Scotland  and 
Scottish  life,  and  of  having  lived  with 
Stevenson  in  his  Samoan  home.  The 
biography,  though  apparently  lengthy,  is 
not  really  so.  There  are  only  some  450 
pages  in  all,  though  the  thick  paper  and 
large  margin  might  possibly  mislead  the 
reader. 

A  few  notes  may  be  made.  We  learn 
that  it  was  from  his  nurse,  Alison  Cun- 
ningham, that  Stevenson  first  heard  of 
the  writings  of  the  Covenanters,  who  so 
greatly  influenced  his  mind  and  style.  A 
special  favourite  was  an  old  copy  of  A 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  nurse's  grandmother,  and  it  was 
from  her  that  he  learned  to  love  Me- 
dley ne,  a  Presbyterian  writer  of  the 
strictest  orthodoxy,  but  with  a  true  touch 
of  poetry.  Isaac  Williams  was  among 
the  High  Anglicans  who  read  McCheyne, 
as  may  be  seen  from  his  biography  of  the 
young  priest  Suckling.  Like  many  oth- 
ers in  her  station,  Alison   Cunningham 

•The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  By 
Graham  Balfour.  Two  volumes.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


read  Cassell's  Family  Paper.  It  is  worth 
while  recalling  that  this  journal  contains 
some  of  Mayne  Reid's  best  work,  includ- 
ing The  Maroon,  and  that  in  its  pages 
was  published  anonymously  R.  D.  Black- 
more's  first  novel,  Clara  Vaughan,  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  his  productions.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Stevenson  came  .across  Clara  Vaughan. 
One  curious  point  is  that  when  Steven- 
son was  a  mere  child  he  spent  five  months 
abroad  with  his  uncle,  visiting  Rome  and 
Venice.  To  this  journey  he  made  no 
allusion  in  his  writings,  and  even  in  dis- 
cussing Venice  with  Mr.  Horatio  Brown 
he  never  even  said  that  he  had  once  set 
foot  in  Italy.  German  he  scarcely  knew, 
but  he  made  himself  a  fair  French 
scholar.  The  Saturday  Review  declined 
his  essay  on  "Roads,"  which  was  after- 
ward accepted  by  Hamerton.  Hamerton 
became  afterward,  though  this  is  not 
mentioned,  one  of  the  first  appreciative 
reviewers  of  Stevenson,  predicting  great 
things  for  him  in  the  Academy. 

The  details  of  his  co-operation  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  are  given  by  Mr. 
Balfour.  It  is  very  surprising  to  hear 
that  in  The  Wrecker  that  excellent  char- 
acter Pinkerton,  who  was  drawn  from  a 
well-known  American  publisher,  was  Mr. 
Osbourne's  "to  a  large  degree."  Steven- 
son's hard  work  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  his  prose  works  run  to  nearly 
8,000  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  edition,  300 
words  on  a  page.  That  makes  2,400.000 
words,  equal  to  about  twenty-four  ordi- 
nary novels.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing and  re-writing,  so  that  his  final  copy 
sometimes  involved  ten  times  the  actual 
quantity  of  writing.  It  is  more  clear  than 
ever  that  style  to  him  was  a  matter  of 
life  or  death.  Whether  of  life  or  of  death, 
future  generations  must  decide.  The 
essential  note  of  his  character  appears 
very  plainly.  He  was  full  of  generosity, 
mercy  and  compassion.  He  found  it  very 
hard  to  keep  up  any  quarrel.  Above  all 
— and  this  ought  to  be  insisted  on — he 
avoided  the  attitude  of  contempt  or  dis- 
dain. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
passage  in  his  writings  written  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  pain  to  others.  Mr. 
Balfour  says  with  much  discernment  that 
"he  was  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known 
who  possessed  charm  in  a  high  degree 
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whose  character  did  not  suffer  from  the 
possession."  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  his 
delight  in  the  companionship  of  J.  A. 
Symonds.  We  are  not  told  what  he 
really  thought  of  Symonds's  way  of 
writing. 

The  story  of  Stevenson's  life  is  by  no 
means  completely  told  as  yet.  There  is 
very  much  manuscript  material,  to  our 
knowledge,  of  which  no  use  has  been 
made.  There  are  friends  who  survive 
who  have  noted  and  remembered  a  great 
deal,  but  have  not  been  asked  for  their 
recollections.  Yet  we  have  enough  for 
years  at  least.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  the 
whole  theme  will  be  taken  up  again  and 
discussed  as  it  cannot  be  discussed  now. 
Meanwhile  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four for  his  pious  labour,  and  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  these  seemly  volumes. 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 


President  Hadley's  "The  Education 

OF  the  American  Citizen." 

Jacob  A.  Rus's  "The  Making  of  an 

American." 

Good  men  are  more  frequent  than  good 
citizens.  Many  a  man  who  is  kind,  fair 
and  honest  with  his  fellow-men  in  his  di- 
rect dealings  with  them  is  thoroughly 
corrupt  commercially  and  politically.  The 
common  "heeler"  is  often  an  upright, 
kind-hearted  and  honourable  man,  as  far 
as  he  can  see,  buthedoesn'tsee  far  enough 
to  be  honest  in  business,  and  especially 
in  politics.  This  well-recognised  truth 
is  stated  by  President  Hadley  in  his  new 
book,  stated  impressively  and  intelli- 
gently from  several  different  points  of 
view.  The  reason  for  this  condition  and 
its  remedy  also  receives  varied  statements 
in  this  volume  of  papers  and  addresses. 
The  reason  is  that,  while  the  conscience 
of  the  community  has  become  developed 
in  regard  to  private  morality,  it  has  not 
become  correspondingly  aroused  in  pub- 
lic morality.  "Get  there"  is  about  an 
only  dictum  of  public  ethics  in  busi- 
ness^— believed  in  by  men  who  have  a  sen- 
sitive conscience  in  matters  of  ordinary 
morality.  The  individual  takes  his  mo- 
rality from  the  community,  from  the 
public  opinion  of  his  set.    He  finds  pub- 
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lie  opinion  keen  as  to  his  private  acts,  but 
dull  as  to  his  public  acts ;  and  so  he  acts 
accordingly.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is 
again  tiie  well-known  and  much-agitated 
one,  the  arousing  of  public  sentiment, 
and  President  Hadley  points  out  in  seri- 
ous, economic,  abstract  language  the  need 
of  an  unselfish  public  sentiment,  and  con- 
siders the  means  by  which  the  public  is 
to  be  educated  for  this  purpose.  The  de- 
tails, the  specific  remedies,  given  in  the 
book  are  few,  academic,  and  not  partic- 
ularly vital  or  instructive.  The  value  lies 
in  the  clear  and  economic  statement  of 
the  central  principle. 

Jacob  Riis's  book  is  one  of  far  greater 
vitality.  President  Hadley  points  out  the 
evil  and  states  what  ought  to  be.  Mr. 
Riis  writes  an  absorbing  autobiography, 
in  which  he  shows  concretely  how  one 
man  has  become  an  American  citizen,  and 
a  good  citizen.  He  simply  tells  the  tale 
of  his  own  life,  but  that  life  is  typical  as 
well  as  peculiar.  It  is  at  once  the  story 
of  a  poor  foreign  boy  who  by  hard  work, 
strong  will  and  persevering  cheerfulness 
becomes  a  respected  member  of  the  com- 
munity— the  story  of  the  "self-made" 
man,  so  typical  of  our  day  and  country — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  story  of  an 
exceptional  man,  exceptional  in  his  public 
activity,  in  doing  his  share,  practically, 
toward  the  formation  of  that  public  spirit 
of  which  President  Hadley  speaks. 

Mr.  Riis  was  himself  the  victim  of 
municipal  evils  which  are  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  a  sensitive  public  opinion.  Hun- 
gry and  cold,  he  one  night  was  under 
most  brutal  circumstances  driven  out  of 
a  filthy  police  lodging  station.  From  that 
time  he  set  himself  the  task  of  doing 
away  with  that  municipal  nuisance,  and 
as  he  went  on  in  his  life  in  the  big  city 
other  nuisances  came  under  his  eye,  and 
he  tried  to  get  rid  of  them,  too.  Shock- 
ing Mulberry  Bend,  largely  through  Mr. 
Riis's  efforts,  has  been  made  into  a  salu- 
brious park,  and  the  effective  impulse  for 
many  small  parks  in  the  city  is  traceable 
to  the  Police-Headquarters'  reporter. 

And  he  accomplished  these  things  by 
working  at  and  improving  public  opin- 
ion. Through  the  columns  of  his  news- 
paper he  for  many  years  agitated  for 
practical  reform  in  these  things,  exposed 
the  conditions ;  not  merely  that,  but  he 
took  photographs  of  diseased  conditions 
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The  Bookman 


in  tenements,  inspired  public  officials  to 
do  what  he  as  a  reporter  could  not  offi- 
cially do,  prodded,  urged,  fought  and 
gave  full  expression,  or  as  much  as  was 
possible,  in  his  newspaper  to  what  was 
going  on.  Working  as  a  nameless  re- 
porter, he  was  a  real  power  behind  the 
machinery  of  reform ;  and  partly  through 
his  efforts  the  public  has  to-day  higher 
standards  of  public  health  for  the  East 
Side  than  it  had  when  he  began  his  work. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  Jacob  Riis  is  proud 
of  being  a  reporter. 

"Some  one  had  to  tell  the  facts,"  he 
writes,  "and  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
became  a  reporter.  ...  It  seemed 
to  me  that  a  reporter's  was  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  all  callings ;  no  one  could 
sift  wrong  from  right  as  he  and  punish 
the  wrong.  In  that  I  was  right.  I  have 
not  changed  my  opinion  in  that  point  one 
whit,  and  I  would  rather  die  a  good  re- 
porter than  a  millionaire.  The  power  of 
fact  is  the  mightiest  lever  of  this  or  of 
any  day.  The  reporter  has  his  hand  upon 
it,  and  it  is  his  grievous  fault  if  he  does 
not  use  it  well." 

Mr.  Riis  made  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  facts,  and  everything  in 
his  latest  volume  suggesting  his  public 
work  is  consequently  of  more  than  per- 
sonal interest.  Aside  from  this,  however, 
the  book  is  full  of  charm.  Although  Mr. 
Riis  possesses  no  peculiar  qualities  of 
style,  he  uses  his  pen  well  enough  to  make 
a  picture  of  his  life  and  his  personality. 
1  lis  life  has  been  a  varied  and  picturesque 
one,  full  of  absorbing  incidents — full  of 
suffering,  of  work,  of  love,  of  buoyant 
hope  and  occasional,  easily  conquered  de- 
spair. The  salient  thing  in  his  personal- 
ity, as  revealed  in  this  autobiography,  is 
the  full-blooded  optimism,  faith  in  human 
nature  and  untircd  activitv  for  good. 
His  emotions  are  expressed  so  fully  that 
there  is  a  constant  touch  of  sentimental- 
ity, which  in  a  less  vigorous  man  would 
he  displeasing.  Even  as  it  is,  the  never- 
failing  optimism,  combined  with  the  emo- 
tional love  for  virtue,  makes  us  feel  that 
Mr.  Riis  docs  not  always  know  a  fact 
when  he  sees  it — if  that  fact  is  a  fact  of 
human  nature  and  other  than  a  good  fact. 
He  refuses  to  see  anything  very  wrong  in 
the  human  protoplasm.  But  this  personal 
eccentricity  does  not  greatly  interfere 
with  the  value  or  interest  of  Mr.  Riis's 
work  and  book.      Hut  chins  Hapgood. 


William  Akcjikk's  "Poets."* 

In  this  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
poetic  achievement  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  just  closed,  Mr.  Archer  has 
ingeniously  safeguarded  himself  against 
the  vindictiveness  of  that  large  section  of 
the  irritable  race  who  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  his  bulky  volume.  No  one  need 
be  told  that  the  poetic  resources  of  these 
islands  are  inadequately  represented  by 
the  fortunate  thirty-three  who  make  up 
his  list  of  poets ;  or,  rather,  I  should  say, 
by  the  five  or  six  and  twenty,  for  seven 
at  least  of  his  thirty-three  belong  to  over- 
seas. Mark  Mr.  Archer's  delightful  can- 
niness.  He  carefully  excludes  the  defi- 
nite article  from  his  title — "Poets" — not 
The  Poets,  "of  the  Younger  Genera- 
tion." He  includes  only  those  born  since 
1850,  though  he  has  "not  looked  very 
closely  into  birth  certificates."  He  has 
dealt  only  with  poets  "who  still  seemed 
to  be  more  or  less  on  probation,"  though 
since  the  book  was  completed  (in  1899) 
several  of  these  "are  now  on  probation  no 
longer."  He  cheerfully  acknowledges 
that  there  are  probably  poets  he  has  never 
heard  of — more's  the  pity! — and  that 
there  are  poets  whom  he  has  regretfully 
omitted  "for  no  better  reason  than  that 
their  work  did  not  happen  to  chime  with 
his  idiosyncrasy."  Who,  in  these  circum- 
stances, can  possibly  feel  slighted  or  ag- 
grieved, either  by  omission  or  inclusion  ? 
Finally,  with  a  charming  frankness,  he 
presents  his  credentials  in  a  little  auto- 
biographical sketch,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  make  mirth  among  the 
Philistines.  One  trembles  to  think,  how- 
ever, of  the  new  terror  to  criticism  were 
each  of  us  called  on  for  a  similar  vindica- 
tion of  our  pretensions  to  sit  in  judgment. 
Mr.  Archer's  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
aptitudes  and  limitations,  are  entertain- 
ing enough  in  their  way,  and  possibly  his 
extreme  sensibility  to  certain  musical  ca- 
dences, coupled  with  the  fact  that  his 
emotion  is  the  same  whether  they  are 
"reeled  off  on  a  barrel-organ  or  per- 
formed by  the  finest  orchestra,"  may  help 
to  account  for  some  of  his  preferences. 
It  is  perplexing,  for  instance,  that  with 
Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation.  By 
Miam  Archer.  W 
. .  m  woodcuts  by  Re 
John  Lane.    S6.00. 
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the  whole  range  of  English  literature  to 
choose  from  he  should  pick  out  for  a 
prodigal  enthusiasm  "Frater  Ave  atque 

Vale'rand 
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r  beauties  of  the  night. 


With  Mr.  Archer's  general  attitude 
toward  poetry  few  will  be  disposed  to 
quarrel.  The  hundred  and  one  definitions 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  pinning 
on  a  card  that  elusive  something  which 
is  of  the  essence  of  poetry;  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  accepts  the  orthodox  creed. 
It  is  only  when  he  comes  to  application 
that  one  sees  how  identity  of  standard  by 
no  means  precludes  diversity  of  judg- 
ment. In  the  main  his  estimates  are  ap- 
preciative, and  at  the  same  time  frankly 
and  soundly  critical;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  he  has  preferred  to  discuss  each  of 
his  poets  "as  though  he  or  she  were  the 
only  poet  of  theyounger  generation"  de- 
stroys that  sense  of  proportion  and 
comparative  importance  which  otherwise 
would  have  much  enhanced  the  value  of 
his  book.  One  is  disposed  to  overvalue 
rather  than  to  undervalue  the  "very  re- 
markable body  of  poetry"  which  he  has 
drawn  together ;  and  so  far  from  deplor- 
ing the  poetic  decadence  of  our  time,  to 
imagine  that  there  has  rarely  been  a 
period  more  distinguished  for  plenitude 
of  inspiration  and  supreme  technical  ac- 
complishment. A  cool  afterthought  en- 
ables us  to  understand  that  specimens 
which  loom  large  in  the  tanks  suffer  a 
marked  sea-change  when  put  back  into 
blue  water. 

Mr.  Archer  leaves  it  to  ourselves  to 
decide  upon  the  living  writers  whom  he 
believes  "will  be  reckoned  by  posterity 
among  the  major  poets  of  our  time."  It 
would  have  been  invidious  to  take  any 
other  course,  but  a  glance  at  the  length  of 
his  estimates  furnishes  some  material  for 
a  fair  guess.  The  poets  whom  he  dis- 
cusses with  a  significant  fulness  stand  in 
the  following  order:  Mr.  Stephen  Phil- 
lips, Mr.  John  Davidson,  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  Mr. 
Yeats  and  Mr.  Newbolt.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Yeats,  this  list  seems  judi- 
cious enough,  when  it  has  been  noted  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  space  given  to  Mr. 
Phillips  is  occupied  with  a  protest  against 
his  metrical  heresies.  Mr.  Archer's  views 
on  this  subject  are  excellently  put,  and 
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are  among  the  truest  and  most  useful 
criticisms  in  the  volume.  It  needed 
some  one  to  say  that  there  are  lines  in 
Milton  which  are  "frankly  ugly  and  of 
evil  precedent,"  and  that  the  "inverted 
fifth  stress"  is  even  more  inadmissible 
than  the  co-arda  of  Irish  verse,  with  its 
quaint  unaccented  rhyme-syllable — 

And  to-day  the  dust  lies  thick 
On  learned  lay  and  lyric 

Notwithstanding  a  general  concur- 
rence in  Mr.  Archer's  judgments,  one  is 
forced  to  demur  occasionally.  "Surely 
a  noble  line!"  he  exclaims,  quoting  the 
cry  of  Eremus,  in  Mr.  Phillips's  first  pub- 
lished poem : 

And  hast  thou  power  to  bring  me  face  to  face 
With  Truth,  sad  spirit,  older  even  than  God? 

"Surely  a  nonsensical  line!"  one  is  pro- 
voked to  retort.  I  pass  over  the  hyper- 
critical objection  to  the  "dissyllabic  epi- 
thets in  y"  in  one  of  Mr.  Davidson's 
stanzas  (p.  152),  and  take  the  remark  on 
the  lines — 

And  meet  your  splendid  doom 
On  heaven-scaling  wings: 

"The  epithet  'heaven-scaling'  seems  to 
halt  both  in  metre  and  thought ;  for  scal- 
ing is  essentially  a  pedestrian  process, 
incompatible  with  the  very  idea  of 
wings."  A  pedestrian  process !  So,  too, 
is  "ascending,"  which  is  radically  the 
same  word,  though  probably  Mr.  Archer 
would  not  recoil  from  "heaven-ascending 
wtngs."  What  about  the  music  scale? 
And  might  not  a  poet  conceive  of  each 
stroke  of  the  wing  as  a  rung  in  the  aerial 
ladder? 

These  things,  however,  are  trifles.  Mr. 
Archer  has  produced  a  book  of  consid- 
erable interest,  notwithstanding  its  ob- 
vious limitations,  and  in  doing  so  he 
has  done  good  service  to  poetry.  And 
poetry,  I  can  agree  with  him,  is  still  "a 
great  force"  in  the  world,  though  I  am 
far  from  agreeing  that  it  "has  the  religion 
of  the  future  in  its  hands."  For,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  word  poetry  in  this  context, 
the  vital  element  of  Christianity  is  by  no 
means  "simply  the  poetry  of  the  life, 
character  and  utterances  of  its  Founder." 
William  Canton. 
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Professor  Saintsbury's  "Earlier  Ren- 
aissance."* 

Though  simply  an  "historical  atlas," 
of  no  great  size,  this  volume  may  be  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Lilly's  careful  and  accu- 
rate Renaissance  Types  travelling  as  it 
does  over  pretty  much  the  same  ground. 
From  very  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass both  writers  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  nearly  always  identical.  We 
can  never  open  a  book  by  Professor 
Saintsbury  without  feeling  astonished  at 
his  wide  and  yet  minute  reading,  his  live- 
liness and  vigour,  his  robust  judgment. 
He  is  often  a  little  masterful,  and  con- 
trives to  let  us  know  in  a  resonant  aside 
what  principles,  persons  and  shibboleths 
find  no  favour  with  him.  But  he  does  set 
his  readers  wishing  to  follow  up  the  quest 
of  literature;  he  puts  the  clue  into  their 
hands;  he  kindles  in  them  a  passion  to 
learn  more  of  the  great  and  beautiful 
things  to  be  found  in  forgotten  pages. 
For  all  that  we  must  thank  him.  In  the 
present  sketch  he  has  breasted  a  mount- 
ing wave — knowledge,  prejudice,  igno- 
rance, false  ideas  lend  to  the  Renaissance 
a  momentum  which  only  the  daring  will 
affront.  And  how  has  he  succeeded? 
On  the  whole,  admirably.  That  should 
be  the  critic's  first  word  and  his  last. 

But  we  must  not  look  for  the  glancing 
or  ruby  lights  which  some  others — Sy- 
monds,  and  above  all  Pater — have  flung 
over  this  enchanted  kingdom.  A  sketch- 
map  is  not  a  romance.  Names  of  dazzling 
renown  fill  these  chapters — Erasmus, 
More,  Ariosto,  Rabelais,  Michael  Angelo; 
others  of  a  gloomier  tinge — Luther,  Cal- 
vin and  their  kind;  with  all  the  Latinists 
who  deified  Cicero  and  Virgil.  We  learn 
about  them  a  thousand  things  worth 
knowing;  the  sentences  are  full-packed 
with  information;  excellent  plain  talk, 
one  would  call  it,  unaffected,  downright, 
strong  rather  than  delicate,  curiously 
British  in  its  solid  weight  and  self-trust. 
On  Rabelais  the  Professor  is  always  at 
home;  he  writes  of  Pantagruel  with  en- 
thusiasm. Ariosto,  he  suspects,  is  not 
much  cultivated  in  a  busy  world ;  there- 
fore he  gives  to  the  Orlando  Furioso  a 

*  The  Earlier  Renaissance.  By  George 
Saintsbury.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.50  net 


long  disquisition  from  which  idle  people 
may  quote  as  if  they  knew  all  about  As- 
tolfo  and  the  HippogrifF — as  it  is  only  too 
certain  they  do  not.  He  is  very  kind  to 
Erasmus,  whom  he  sets  over  against  Vol- 
taire to  heighten  a  contrast  rather  than  a 
resemblance.  Machiavelli  might  have  re- 
ceived more  attention;  he  is  very  little 
known  except  by  name  in  this  country. 
And  perhaps  the  Latin  versifiers  might 
have  been  dismissed  in  fewer  paragraphs ; 
while  admitting  all  that  Professor  Saints- 
bury throws  out  in  a  suggestive  manner 
as  to  their  uses  and  seasonableness,  it  re- 
mains true  that  Vida,  and  even  Fracas- 
toro,  have  gone  down  irrevocably  to 
Hades.  The  Professor,  who  loves  his 
Latin  Vulgate,  who  is  subdued  or  lifted 
up  by  the  music  of  the  mediaeval  hymns, 
sequences  and  Mass-prayers,  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  charged,  like  Bembo  and  his 
school,  with  Paganism  in  the  wrong 
place.  He  holds  the  scales  evenly  poised. 
From  the  concuding  page  we  rise  with  a 
conviction,  which  still  is  not  so  popular  as 
it  ought  to  be,  that  the  Renaissance  in 
literature,  was  a  movement  of  imitation, 
not  of  originality ;  that  its  critical  facul- 
ties were  imperfect,  and  its  best  work 
preparation ;  that  it  resisted  authority,  yet 
was  in  love  with  despotism;  that  the 
highest  poets,  preachers,  historians,  phi- 
losophers, belong  to  an  earlier  or  a  later 
time.  Schoolmaster,  pedant,  voluptuary, 
rebel  and  unfrocked  friar,  it  is  well 
summed  in  Erasmus,  Politian,  Ariosto, 
Luther  and  Rabelais.  With  all  these  we 
seem  now  to  have  done,  for  only  Erasmus 
is  left. 

William  Barry. 

VI. 

Augustine  Birrell's  "Addresses  and 
Essays."* 

Mr.  Birrell  is  one  of  the  few  writers  on 
the  Liberal  side  whose  thought  and  tem- 
per alike  appear  to  have  been  improved 
by  the  chastening  experiences  of  these 
two  or  three-years.  He  writes  with  more 
gravity  than  of  old,  but  with  no  less  wit ; 
with  more  point,  because  he  economises 
his  "points."  He  has  still  enough  of  the 
mundane,  "common- sense"  eighteenth  - 
century  spirit — perhaps  the  best  of  all 

•Addresses  and  Essays.  By  Augustine  Bir- 
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qualifications  for  essay- writing,  that 
politest  of  arts.  His  notion  of  Socrates, 
for  instance  (if  I  may  hazard  a  guess), 
woula  be  far  liker  Xenophon's  than 
Plato's;  he  could  write  of  Cowper  or 
Crabbe  with  far  more  insight  than  of 
Blake  or  Shelley.  He  loves  "men  of  busi- 
ness" in  whatever  path  of  life  he  encoun- 
ters them.  He  may  poke  gentle  fun  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  as  a  theme  it 
suits  him  perfectly.  As  he  wrote  sympa- 
thetically of  Johnson  and  Burke  ("If  was 
Burke's  peculiarity  and  his  glory  to  apply 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  of  the  first  order 
to  the  facts  and  business  of  life.  .  .  .  He 
knew  how  the  whole  world  lived"),  so  in 
this  volume  we  find  him  attracted  by 
Wesley,  Bagehot,  Browning,  Sir  Robert 
Peel — men  of  vastly  different  gifts  and 
aspirations,  but  all  "men  of  business"  in 
their  lines ;  men  who  laid  and  kept  their 
ears  against  the  multitudinous  pulse  of 
the  world.  "No  man  lived  nearer  the 
centre  than  Wesley ;"  "If  you  want  to  get 
into  the  last  century,  to  feel  its  pulses 
throb  beneath  your  finger,"  you  must  take 
Wesley's  journals,  and  ride  up  and  down 
the  country  with  him.  Of  Bagehot  we 
hear  that  "the  hum  of  affairs  sounds 
through  all  his  writings."  Browning  is 
"all  aglow  with  the  colour  of  life,  its 
many-hued  interests."  "The  finest  phil- 
osophical poem  of  last  century  is  Robert 
Browning's  'Bishop  Blougram.'  "  When 
a  man  says  this,  he  is  obviously  restrict- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  word  "philosophi- 
cal ;"  restricting  it  to  moral  philosophy, 
restricting  it  (as  I  should  argue)  to  such 
"common-sense"  moral  philosophy  as 
Hume's,  certainly  restricting  it  to  limits 
not  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Plato's 
Cave.  These  limits  granted  (and  the 
corollary  that  only  the  more  mundane 
side  of  such  men  as  Milton  or  Wesley  can 
be  treated  within  them),  we  can  rank  Mr. 
Birrell's  essays  among  the  best  of  their 
class.  Only  for  our  own  sakes  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  very  greatest  men 
have  listened  and  caught,  not  the  pulse  of 
this  world  only,  but  of  the  stars,  and  even 
(or  so  they  have  persuaded  us)  of 
Heaven  beyond.  Some  may  find  disap- 
pointment in  this  volume,  contrasting  it 
with  Obiter  Dicta.  To  me  it  seems  a 
wiser  book,  as  well  as  a  mellower  and 
more  genial.  Mr.  Birrell  still  practises 
the  art  of  which  he  is  most  pertinacious 


in  accusing  other  men.  He  still  makes 
long  quotations  from  authors,  less  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  their  gifts  than  for  the 
sake  of  annexing  their  thoughts  by  the 
simple  process  of  adding,  "I  say  so,  too." 
We  are  all,  for  example,  indebted  to 
Bagehot;  but  few  of  us  have  laid  hands 
on  his  wealth  quite  so  coolly ;  and  when 
Mr.  Birrell  makes  Bagehot  his  stalking- 
horse  for  his  old  foe,  Southey,  we  must 
smile  to  remember  that,  after  all,  poor 
Southey  anticipated  him  in  culling  from 
the  wide  enclosure  of  the  Journals  the 
very  anecdote  which  he  quotes  as  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  man. 

But  Mr.  Birrell's  passing  allusions  to 
men  who,  if  under  stronger  compulsion, 
write  with  much  the  same  motives  as  he, 
grow  more  genial  as  they  grow  less  fre- 
quent. They  are  far  too  infrequent  to 
spoil  any  man's  enjoyment  of  this  wise 
and  witty  volume. 

I  think  if  he  prosecuted  his  researches 
into  the  Wesley  family  history,  he  would 
modify  his  opinion  of  the  saintly  qualities 
of  John  Wesley's  father,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel. Pace  Tyerman,  no  more  cross- 
grained  old  gentleman  ever  "worrited"  a 
parish  or  a  household. 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

YTI. 
Harry  Furnisr's  "Confessions."* 

In  two  fine,  portly  volumes,  with  about 
four  hundred  clever  drawings  and 
sketches,  and  half  as  many  anecdotes  and 
jokes,  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  tells  the  story 
of  his  life — as  far  as  it  has  gone ;  for  he 
explicitly  promises  us  more  volumes  as 
his  adventures  proceed.  He  has  started, 
therefore,  a  sort  of  bicentennial  publica- 
tion, and  we  can  only  await  the  future 
numbers  with  relish  and  impatience.  Mr. 
Furniss  is  a  journalist,  artist,  caricaturist, 
humourist,  lecturer,  observer,  raconteur 
and  bom  fighter ;  always  sprightly,  ener- 
getic, resourceful,  amusing;  hitting  out 
merrily  or  otherwise,  as  circumstances 
seem  to  require ;  the  friend  of  most,  the 
enemy  of  a  few ;  hot  as  a  politician,  warm 
as  a  friend,  and  on  occasion  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber.   He  has  been  a  "special,"  a  car- 

*The  Confessions  of  a  Caricaturist  By 
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toonist,  an  editor,  a  Punch  mar,  a  critic, 
an  illustrator,  a  gallery-man,  a  newspaper 
proprietor  and  editor,  a  sportsman,  a  de- 
fendant. He  knows  most  people,  and  has 
treasured  up  anecdotes  about  all  the  rest, 
stones  which  he  gives  with  astonishing 
verve  and  colloquial  freedom.  He  calls 
his  reminiscences  "confessions,"  and 
pours  into  our  ears  a  stream  of  recollec- 
tions which  are  usually  funny,  sometimes 
serious,  occasionally  important,  and  al- 
ways entertaining.  He  is  often  piquant, 
too,  when — quite  unconsciously,  of  course 
— he  treads  ( never  so  lightly)  upon  corns 
of  various  nationalities,  and  challenges 
opinions  with  all  the  emphasis  of  a  man 
who  feels  strongly.  What  are  we  to  say 
about  such  a  book,  in  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  its  contents,  without  sampling 
them  freely  or  simply  setting  forth  a  de- 
tailed list?  Punch,  it  may  be  said,  oc- 
cupies a  long  chapter,  with  the  true  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Fumiss's  connection  with  and 
resignation  from  that  journal;  another, 
"Parliamentary  Confessions,"  with, 
among  other  things,  the  fracas  with  Mr. 
Swift  McNeill ;  another  tells  us  the  story 
of  the  equally  silly  but  equally  talked- of 
action  of  "Sala  versus  Furniss,"  and  an- 
other of  the  "Police  versus  the  Dashing 
Equestrian ;"  and  yet  another  on  the  rise 
and  success  of  Lika  Joka  and  the  disas- 
trous downfall  of  the  New  Budget. 
There  is  the  ring  of  truth  in  them  all ;  and 
if  they  are  a  bit  egotistical,  what  else 
should  an  autobiography  be?  George 
Augustus  Sala  told  the  present  writer 
that  a  correspondent  once  wrote  that  he 
had  just  read  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  the  usual  column  of  "Echoes  of  the 
Week,"  "with  its  confounded  'I,  I,  I,  I,  I, 
1. 1.'  Please  understand,  sir,  that  we  are 
all  sick  of  You,  You,  You,  You,  You, 
You  I"  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  be 
sick  of  Mr.  Furniss  and  his  bright  and 
clever  personality,  his  lively  temper  and 
his  warm  heart,  his  brilliant  pencil  and 
his  fluent,  sometimes  caustic,  and  often 
dramatic  pen — with  all  the  scenes,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  which  he  describes,  all 
the  jokes  and  comic  pictures.  He  has  in- 
terviewed himself  as  no  man  was  ever  in- 
terviewed before,  so  that  his  "Confes- 
sions" are  not  only  "of  a  Caricaturist," 
but  of  a  very  wide-awake  artist  and  of  a 
popular  man  of  the  world. 

M.  H.  Spielman. 


Hugh  Black's  "Culture  and  Self-re- 
straint."* 

Culture  and  self-restraint,  far  from  be- 
ing antithetical,  are,  in  a  measure,  mutu- 
ally dependent.  Self-development  is  only 
possible  through  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
denial.  The  spirit  of  asceticism,  in  turn, 
is  almost  always  the  result  of  culture, 
either  conscious  or  unconscious. 

This  paradox  is,  of  course,  as  old  as  the 
hills.  One  might  almost  say  that  it  was 
discovered  in  the  very  shadows  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge.  For  was  it  not 
through  a  lamentable  lack  of  both  culture 
and  self-restraint  that  our  unhappy  first 
parents  originally  came  to  fall  from 
grace?  Surely,  the  great  lesson  which 
that  misfortune  taught  them  and  still  con- 
tinues to  teach  their  equally  tempted 
progeny  is  that  every  great  desire,  how- 
ever noble  its  object,  restricts,  confines 
and  narrows  the  personality ;  that  to  ask 
little  is  to  attain  much;  and  that  the 
greater  the  aspiration,  the  deeper  the 
disillusion  that  ensues  and  the  more 
thorough  the  lesson  learned  as  to  the 
relativity  of  values.  Yes ;  the  thought — 
although  not,  in  some  ways,  a  wholly  pal- 
atable one — is  as  old  as  the  birth  of  the 
race.  Yet  it  is  only  this  paradox  that  the 
latest  writer  on  the  problem,  Mr.  Hugh 
Black,  seeks  to  impress  upon  us. 

Culture  and  self-restraint,  says  Mr. 
Black,  in  brief,  is  the  question  of  Hebra- 
ism versus  Hellenism,  of  Zion  against 
Greece.  For  the  first  of  these  national 
ideals  stood  for  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
and  the  second  for  the  divinity  of  beauty. 
Now,  in  history,  so  long  as  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek  were  held  apart,  the  antithesis 
between  their  creeds  seemed  absolute, 
But  it  only  needed  a  few  words  to  explain 
this  apparent  contradiction  and  to  teach 
the  world  that  if  one  will  only  take  the 
pains  to  conceive  the  highest  beauty  as 
the  greatest  good,  and  moral  purity  as  the 
fairest  of  created  things,  the  seeming  op- 
posites  will  be  reconciled  and  beauty  and 
goodness  will  become  synonymous.  These 
words,  this  explanation,  came  from  the 
lips  of  Christ,  whose  definition  of  God 
contained,  so  to  speak,  a  blending  of  the 
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more  spiritual  qualities  of  the  stern  Je- 
hovah and  the  complacent  Zeus.  The 
solution  of  the  "Culture  or  Self-Restraint 
problem"  is,  thus,  the  one  that  Christian- 
ity offers.  To  afford  this  solution,  how- 
ever— Mr.  Black  hastens  to  add— Chris- 
tianity must  be  "properly  understood." 
In  other  words,  those  who  seek  a  reverent 
and  yet  rational  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery, "must  not  go  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  for  their  cosmology  nor  to  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  for  their  theories  of 
life."  They  must  "bend  their  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  obligation,"  while  yet  seizing,  on 
the  other  hand,  upon  the  opportunity 
which  Christianity  affords  all  our  gifts  of 
"a  higher  platform  from  which  to  work, 
elevating  them  and  inspiring  them  with  a 
newer  and  larger  ideal." 

Such  is  Mr.  Black's  reconciliation  of 
the  antithesis ;  and  a  very  pretty  one,  too. 
Unhappily,  it  is  more  pretty  than  pro- 
found. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Black 
bears  a  rather  quaint  resemblance  to  the 
small  boy  who  looks  up  the  answer  to  his 
sum  before  he  has  gone  through  the 
requisite  multiplication.  Mr.  Black  is 
quite  right  in  insisting  on  the  near  rela- 
tion between  the  ideals  of  culture  and 
self-restraint.  But  in  holding  that  this 
relation  has  been  established  solely 
through  the  mediation  of  Christianity,  he 
is  evidently  making  blind  choice  of  a 
plausible  means  whereby  to  explain  one 
of  life's  own  well-known  but  inexplicable 
truths.  We  have  lately  fallen  into  the 
way  of  fathering  so  many  incomprehen- 
sibilities upon  this  long  suffering  faith, 
that  Mr.  Black's  present  utilisation  of  it 
for  that  purpose  is  not  surprising.  One 
is.  indeed,  often  tempted  to  look  upon 
Christianity  as  a  delicate  musical  instru- 
ment whose  timbre  has  been  made  piti- 
fully fiat  from  the  persistent  over-keying 
to  which  generations  of  clumsy  fiddlers 
have  subjected  it.  Where  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians in  every  extremity  introduced 
a  mechanical  Athene  or  Heracles,  we 
ring  in  a  quotation  from  Scripture.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Christianity,  al- 
though containing  many  a  seeming  echo 
of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  homely  guise, 
has  next  to  nothing  in  common  with  Hel- 
lenism. It  is  the  olden  Hebraism — 
broadened  and  spiritualised  by  the  sweet- 
ening touch  of  the  race's  later  sorrows 
But  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  typically 
Greek  as  Plato  certainly  was  not,  refuse, 


when  blended  with  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  merge  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Nazarene  world-teacher  or  those  of 
his  all-giving,  nothing-asking  disciples. 
The  words  and  person  of  Christ  are  quite 
as  much  at  variance  with  the  essential 
egoism  of  Hellenism  and  the  "Culture- 
ideal"  as  was  Hebraism  itself. 

"Christianity,"  remarks  Mr.  Black,  in 
his  concluding  chapter,  "rises  above  any 
seeming  contradiction  between  elements, 
such  as  the  contradiction  between  reason 
and  faith  or  between  culture  and  self-re- 
straint, as  opposing  ideals."  Not  at  all. 
It  is  merely  because  these  ideals  are  only 
"opposing"  in  appearance  that  Christian- 
ity "reconciles"  them.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
the  opposition  really  exist,  should  Chris- 
tianity be  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  is  only 
her  overofficious  followers  who  have  the 
temerity  to  impose  such  wholly  gratui- 
tous tasks  upon  her;  and  to  their  efforts 
to  play  upon  the  rather  unhappy  elasticity 
of  her  dogmas  alone  is  due  the  epithet 
"emasculated,"  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
and  others  are  continually  applying  to  her 
present  state. 

The  paradox  of  Culture  and  Self-Re- 
straint finds  its  explanation  not  in  the 
Christian  creed,  but  in  the  eternal  contra- 
diction underlying  life  itself.  Self-Devel- 
opment would  be  as  impossible  without 
self-denial  as  reason  would  be  without 
faith,  or  virtue  without  vice. 

Ranulph  Kingsiey. 

IX. 

Maurice  Hewlett's  "The  New  Can- 
terbury Tales." 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  audacity  in 
such  a  title  as  The  New  Canterbury 
Tales;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  pardon  the 
audacities  of  a  writer  of  Mr.  Hewlett's 
stamp,  since  his  results  always  justify 
him  so  admirably.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
a  fondness  for  treading  paths  already 
well  trodden  by  his  predecessors,  but  he 
does  so  quite  without  ostentation  or 
rivalry,  and  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
doing  the  thing  better  as  for  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  it  differently.  This  is 
why  he  seldom  challenges  comparison; 
few  people  think  of  seriously  comparing 
his  kichard-Yea-and'Nay  with  Ivanhoe 
or  The  Talisman,  for  beyond  a  name  or 
two  they  have  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
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mon.  The  Waverley  novels  remain  what 
they  liave  always  been,  brave  romances 
bravely  told,  which  left  the  world  the 
richer  for  the  telling;  Mr.  Hewlett's 
Richard  is  a  thing  apart,  a  masterly 
piece  of  psychic  vivisection.  One  cares 
very  little  whether  the  historic  Richard 
was  such  a  man  as  he  has  painted  him  or 
not,  whether  in  fact  such  a  man  ever  did 
or  ever  could  live.  He  has  lived  once  for 
all  in  Mr.  Hewlett's  pages,  and  fortu- 
nately cannot  be  taken  away  from  us. 

There  is  one  thing  which  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's readers  must  feel,  both  tn  his 
Richard  Yea-and-Noy  and  in  his  lighter 
but  none  the  less  artistic  short  stories, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  tour  de  force 
element  about  them,  no  suggestion  of 
clever  trick  work,  of  manual  dexterity, 
so  to  speak,  which  one  is  apt  to  feel  in  a 
writer  who  successfully  pictures  distant 
scenes  and  vanished  epochs.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hewlett,  one  simply  feels  that  he 
belongs  to  the  period  he  is  depicting,  that 
spiritually  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  these 
bygone  generations.  There  is  probably 
no  living  writer  to-day  so  saturated  with 
the  mediaeval  atmosphere — that  curious 
blending  of  chivalry  and  monasticism, 
bigotry  and  valour,  Golden  Legends  and 
Romances  of  the  Rose — that  goes  to 
make  up  the  distinctive  spirit  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  half  dozen  tales  which  he 
has  whimsically  bound  together  after  the 
fashion  of  Chaucer  show  the  finished  art 
of  the  teller  of  short  stories — an  art  in 
which  later  generations  have,  after  all, 
not  greatly  improved  upon  that  earliest 
of  modern  hedonists,  Boccaccio.  These 
The  New  Canterbury  Tales  remind  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  pieces  of  rare  old 
tapestry,  rich  and  sombre,  with  inter- 
woven threads  of  golden  fancies,  and  full 
of  shadows,  too,  that  the  veil  of  centuries 
has  deepened  to  obscurity.  In  spirit  they 
are  Chaucerian,  yet  not  wholly  so,  being 
on  the  whole  too  subtle  to  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  any  member  of  that 
jovial  party  that  once  sallied  forth  from 
the  Talbard  Inn.  But  they  have  much 
of  Chaucer's  humour,  and  his  rugged 
virility  too;  and  they  lack,  as  Chaucer 
lacked,  that  element  of  quaintness  which 
some  writers  seem  to  think  belongs  by 
right  to  all  that  was  said  or  done  or  writ- 
ten by  earlier  generations.  As  for  the 
separate  stories,  they  should  be  left  to 
speak   for  themselves.     One  could   no 


more  do  them  justice  in  a  clumsy  retell- 
ing than  one  could  a  tale  from  the  De- 
cameron. The  great  majority  of  those 
who  care  for  the  finer  things  in  literature 
need  no  urging  to  read  Mr.  Hewlett.  To 
those  who  have  not  read  him  in  the  past, 
it  will  suffice  to  say,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  in  missing  one  of  his  volumes  they 
are  missing  one  of  the  very  few  books  of 
to-day  which  contain  the  elements  of  en- 
during worth. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 

X.~ XI. 
Anthony  Hope's  "The  Dolly  Dia- 
logues."* 
W.  W.  Jacobs's  "Light  Freights." 
Reading  The  Dolly  Dialogues  again,  I 
recapture  the  full  sensation  of  wonder 
with  which  I  read  them  first.  It  is  a  sen- 
sation I  appear  to  have  all  to  myself. 
This  claim  to  originality  may  be  un- 
founded; any  claim  to  originality  is, 
shown  up  sooner  or  later.  But,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  nobody  has  done  justice  to 
the  audacity  of  these  Dialogues.  When 
they  came  out,  we  all  said  they  were 
witty,  sparkling,  admirably  finished,  and 
so  forth;  but  did  anybody  say  that  they 
presented  to  the  charming  married  ladies 
of  England  a  pocket-mirror,  in  which 
they  might  see  some  ambiguous  reflec- 
tions ?  Lady  Mickleham  flirts  through  all 
the  moods  and  tenses  (chiefly  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  I  admit)  with  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Carter.  She  was  within  an  ace  of 
marrying  Mr.  Carter  when  Lord  Mickle- 
ham appeared  on  the  scene  at  Monte 
Carlo.  They  gibed  together  at  his  shabby 
clothes  while  he  was  still  a  perfect  stran- 
ger. When  he  was  found  to  be  an  Earl, 
that  was  another  pair  of  shoes,  and  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  garments.  She 
jilted  Mr.  Carter,  a  mere  commoner  with 
a  trumpery  estate  in  Hampshire,  but  ac- 
cepted from  him  as  a  wedding  present  a 
brooch  which  symbolised  his  fractured 
heart,  and  she  spent  most  of  her  time 
afterward  in  mending  that  organ,  or 
making  believe  to  mend  it.  This  surgery 
was  practised  under  the  nose  of  her  hus- 
band, who  did  not  observe  it,  as  he  was 
absorbed  in  amateur  carpentry,  or  in 
making  locks,  like  the  blameless  Louis 
*  The  Dolly  Dialogues.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
New  York:  K.  H.  Russell.    $2.5°. 

Light  Freights.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs.     New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $1.50. 
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XVI.  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,  and 
Mr.  Carter  treated  Lord  Mickleham  with 
very  little  ceremony.  He  even  had  the 
effrontery  to  chronicle  a  dream  in  which 
Lady  Dolly  obtains  admission  to  the 
Elysian  Fields  by  kissing  Rhadamanthus. 
(I  commend  this  to  the  sarcastic  French 
writer  who  says  that  English  kissing  is  a 
process  of  wiping  your  lips  and  beginning 
again  elsewhere.)  When  Mr.  Carter  ts 
also  admitted,  the  lady  remarks,  "Come 
along  and  help  me  to  find  Archie." 

You  may  say  that  Mrs.  Hilary  Mus- 
grave  is  not  a  flirt,  and  that  she  does  her 
best  to  find  Mr.  Carter  a  wife  who  will 
correct  the  glaring  faults  of  his  character. 
Her  choice  of  a  reformer  is  not  happy 
(see  what  happens  to  Mr.  Carter  when 
he  meets  Miss  Milton),  and  I  take  leave 
to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  her  efforts. 
She  is  devoted  to  Hilary,  no  doubt;  but 
she  likes  to  have  Mr.  Carter  as  a  frequent 
witness  of  this  devotion.  And  pray  note 
her  astounding  behaviour  when  she 
learns  that  another  gentleman,  smug- 
gled out  of  the  country  to  escape  prose- 
cution for  embezzlement,  confessed  that 
he  took  the  money  in  order  that  he  might 
cut  a  figure  in  her  society !  She  is  over- 
come with  emotion,  and  gives  Mr.  Carter 
a  banknote  to  be  transmitted  to  the  cul- 
prit. "Supposing  it  had  been  another 
woman  1"  says  Mr.  Carter  to  himself. 
You  will  not  find  a  more  cynical  reflec- 
tion upon  woman  even  in  Thackeray.  I 
thought  we  were  definitely  rid  of  that 
"microbe,"  as  somebody  described  him 
not  long  ago  in  one  literary  journal.  I 
read  in  another  lately  that  what  Thack- 
eray mistook  for  "snobbery"  is  the  self- 
respecting  spirit  of  emulation.  When  you 
see  a  man  toadying  wealth  or  a  title,  you 
should  know  that  his  soul  is  struggling 
upward.  A  third  scribe  informs  us  that 
Thackeray's  teaching  was  "entirely 
harmful."  That  ought  to  be  final ;  and  yet 
here  is  Mr.  Carter,  without  any  reproach 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  insinuating  that  a 
perfectly  virtuous  woman's  impulse  of 
generosity  toward  a  fugitive  criminal 
(she  had* raged  at  him  five  minutes  ear- 
lier) is  due  to  gratified  vanity !  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Thackeray,  in  the  Elysian 
Fields  (when  not  helping  Lady  Dolly  to 
look  for  Archie,  after  introducing  her  to 
Becky),  will  rebuke  Mr.  Carter  for  out- 
Heroding  Herod. 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  done  much  bet- 
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ter  work  than  this,  though  I  daresay  he 
is  familiar  with  the  admirers  (bless  their 
innocent  hearts!)  who  ask  why  he  does 
not  write  another  book  like  The  Dolly 
Dialogues,  instead  of  perplexing  them 
with  problems  of  conduct,  as  in  Quisante 
and  Tristram  of  Blent.  It  is  lucky  for 
humourists  that  conduct  does  not  strike 
us  all  in  the  same  light.  A  moralist  might 
take  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  to  task,  if  the 
medium  in  which  he  works  were  not  the 
unbounded  simplicity  of  seafaring  men, 
Are  all  sailors  as  simple  as  Mr.  Jacobs 
makes  them  appear?  I  roamed  the  bil- 
lowy main  as  a  child,  too  young,  however, 
to  note  anything  about  the  sailor  except 
the  impressive  gravity  with  which  he  nar- 
rated yarns  of  sea-monsters.  But  Mr. 
Jacobs  makes  me  believe  that  a  life  afloat 
generates  artlessness  even  in  the  worst 
natures.  If  Iago  had  been  a  sailor,  he 
could  never  have  deceived  a  landsman. 
This  raises  the  interesting  question 
whether  a  philanthropic  State  ought  not 
to  insist  upon  a  maritime  training  for 
the  whole  male  population  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty.  Meanwhile,  you  may  see  in 
Light  Freights  how  a  town-bred  urchin 
is  the  master  in  sheer  cunning  of  a  ship's 
crew,  skipper  and  all.  As  a  piece  of  pure 
humour,  the  story  called  "Sam's  Boy"  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  things  I  have 
ever  read.  The  boy  is  homeless,  and  hav- 
ing watched  a  mongrel  dog  force  itself 
upon  an  unwilling  stranger,  he  tries  his 
luck  at  the  same  game  with  the  simple 
sailor.  When  this  infant  schemer  makes 
up  his  mind  that  somebody  on  board  the 
Nancy  Bell  shall  be  his  "father,"  the 
whole  company  are  as  babes  in  his 
hands.  I  will  not  spoil  the  story  by  trying 
to  tell  it.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  inspira- 
tions of  a  writer  who  has  done  so  much  to 
divert  us  from  our  complicated  society  of 
landlubbers.  When  Mr.  Jacobs  is  minded 
to  write  a  serious  treatise,  I  hope  he  will 
urge  upon  the  State  the  expediency  of 
sending  us  to  sea  in  our  youth. 

L.  F.  Austin. 

•XII. 
The  Benefactress.* 
As  a  matter  of  course  there  have  been 
two  opinions  about  all  the  current  books. 
♦The  Benefaclress.    By  the  author  of  Elisa- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 
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People  have  quarrelled  concerning  the 
worth  of  the  historical  novels.  There  are 
those  who  say  frankly  that  Mary  Wilkins 
bores  them;  there  are  even  to  be  found 
iconoclasts  who  proclaim  boldly  that  they 
do  not  care  what  Maisie  knew ;  but  over 
the  books  of  the  German  Garden  Eliza- 
beth there  arose  only  a  buzz  of  flattering 
talk  and  clapping  of  hands,  so  loud  that 
the  grumble  of  a  few  ill-natured  persons, 
who  did  not  care  for  crocuses  and  April  . 
babies,  was  inaudible.  In  fact,  "Elizabeth" 
(as  one  must  call  this  writer  for  want  of 
her  name),  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
authors  who  have  nothing  but  friends — 
and,  as  is  not  unusual,  her  friends  have 
proved  her  worst  enemies.  While  she 
has  received  more  than  her  share  of 
praise,  she  has  had  very  little  apprecia- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  she  has  profited 
by  vociferous  word-of-mouth  advertis- 
ing; on  the  other,  her  work  has  been 
cheapened  by  every  adjective  from 
"sweetly  pretty"  downward,  and  "Eliza- 
beth's" books  suffer  from  the  blight 
caused  by  indiscriminate  adulation — a 
disease  that  would  take  the  bloom  off  far 
greater  books  than  hers. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  these  unpretentious 
accounts  of  a  woman  working  in  her  gar- 
den, whose  very  authorship  are  unknown, 
should  have  attained  the  matinee  heroine 
species  of  success  which  they  did. 

The  traits  that  charmed  the  readers  of 
Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden  and 
The  Solitary  Summer  will  be  found  in 
the  author's  new  book,  The  Benefactress. 
In  fact  it  is  these  traits  that  make  the 
story  worth  the  reading.  The  book  is 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  and  this  new 
phase  of  "Elizabeth's"  work  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  old.    Considered  merely  as 


a  story,  the  hook  is  rather  badly  put  to- 
gether. It  is  too  long,  and  the  theme — 
that  of  a  young  girl  who  strives  after  an 
independent  life  and  a  life-work  only  to 
discover  marriage  is  her  real  vocation 
after  all — is  an  old  one.  As  a  rambling 
study  of  life  in  a  North  German  village 
the  book  is  delightful.  It  is  a  book  that  is 
singularly  independent  of  the  plot-inter- 
est. The  various  characters  interest  one 
quite  apart  from  what  they  happen  to  be 
doing.  The  thread  of  the  story  carries 
one  along,  to  be  sure,  but  one  feels  that 
any  other  phase  of  Anna's  life  would  be 
quite  as  absorbing,  as  long  as  the  author 
continued  to  give  such  a  pleasant  atmos- 
phere of  the  country,  and  such  amusing 
accounts  of  the  people  who  lived  there. 
"Elizabeth"  loves  to  describe  people  for 
the  sake  of  describing  them.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  her  if  they  happen  to  be 
essential  to  the  working  out  of  the  story 
or  not,  so  serenely  ignoring  any  sense  of 
proportion,  she  devotes  long  pages  to  the 
drawing  of  various  minor  characters,  who 
afterward  vanish  to  appear  no  more.  But 
each  silhouette  is  well  done,  and  the 
whole  book,  while  it  does  not  hold  to- 
gether as  a  story,  gives  a  vivid  impression 
of  real  life,  and  the  heroine's  preposter- 
ous scheme  and  the  carrying  of  it  out 
reads  like  a  personal  experience.  As  in 
the  other  books  by  the  same  author,  the 
nature-note  is  a  strong  one.  While  it  is 
kept  in  the  background,  the  reader  carries 
away  a  vivid  picture  of  the  look  of  things 
in  the  country  around  Stralsund. 

After  all,  it  is  the  personal  note  that 
gives  interest  to  books,  and  The  Benefac- 
tress shares  this  with  the  other  work  by 
the  same  author. 

M.  H.  Vorse. 


WIND  MESSAGE 


The  wind  swept  downward  from  the  hill. 
And  loitered  through-the  sedgy  grass ; 

It  bent  the  green  leaves  to  its  will, 
It  flicked  the  lake  of  glass. 

It  rustled  through  the  woodland  ways, 
And  spied  out  how  to  mock  at  them : 

The  wild  rose  blushed  at  its  fierce  gaze 
And  trembled  on  its  stem. 


One  strayed  within  the  wood  who  had 
So  still  a  look  in  her  grave  eyes. 

It  seemed  she  must  be  glad  or  sad 
With  love's  most  sweet  surprise. 

The  wind  laughed  out  at  sight  of  her, 
Laid  on  her  hair  a  boisterous  hand : 

It  seemed  her  still  form  made  no  stir, 
Her  thought  dwelt  in  love-land. 
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The  wind  bent  to  her  lips,  and  swept 
The  ripe,  red  kisses  from  her  mouth ; 

Her  eyelids  trembled  and  she  wept : 
Could  she  have  feared  love-drouth? 

The  wind  blew  in  her  ear  pearl-white, — 
Good  sooth,  none  knew  what  the  wind 
said  I 
It  seemed  the  wood-walk   swam;  her 
sight 
Grew  less,  as  she  were  dead. 


Loud   laughed   the  wind,  and  girt  her 
round 

With  breezy  arms ;  he  bare  her  far 
Within  the  woodland  ways,  where  sound 

And  love-light  never  are. 


She  had  small  knowledge  of  wind  speech. 
Of  the  wind's  heart  was  unaware ; 

And  still  she  felt,  yet  could  not  reach 
The  wonder  in  the  air. 


The  wind  swept  onward  through  the  wood 
And  left  her  lonely  as  a  ghost ; 

She  shivered  where  she  sadly  stood, 
Nor  knew  what  she  had  lost. 


Mary  Olcott. 
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Described  and  Pictured  by   Frances   Weston  Lirruth 

Part  III-Tbe  Back   Bay   District 


I.  A  Link  Between  the  Old  Town 
and  the  New. 

Of  that  section  of  the  old  colonial  town 
which  centred  around  the  Liberty  Tree 
used  by  the  semi-historical  novelists, 
nothing  to-day  actually  remains ;  but 
strolling  in  this  locality,  imagination 
sweeps  away  the  modern  business  blocks 
and  whirr  of  traffic,  to  conjure  up  a  pic- 
ture of  those  stirring  days  when  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  flitted  about  this  neighbour- 
hood, then  almost  pastoral. 

At  that  time  there  stood  in  Newbury 
Street  (named  Washington  after  the  visit 
of  the  great  general  in  1789)  the  White 
Horse  Tavern,  of  which  Miss  Child 
writes  in  The  Rebels.  "Willing,"  she 
says,  "to  ascertain  more  fully  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  Captain  Somerville  entered 
the  White  Horse  Tavern,  and  carelessly 
glancing  over  the  London  Chronicle,  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  those  who  entered  and 
departed."  There  he  heard  his  uncle, 
Governor  Hutchinson,  unfavourably 
commented  on  amid  general  mutterings 
of  discontent  by  a  group,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  Samuel  Adams,  exhorting 
them  to  remember  that  nothing  was  to  be 


gained  by  violence;  everything  by  calm 
and  dignified  firmness.  Poor  young  Ben- 
jamin Woodbridge,  over  whose  grave 
the  Autocrat  and  the  Schoolmistress 
mourned,  is  said  to  have  been  a  fre- 
quenter of  this  tavern,  to  which  he  came 
for  his  sword  before  that  duel  with  Phil- 
lips on  the  Common  which  caused  his 
death.  The  site  of  the  tavern  was  about 
opposite  the  present  Hay  ward  Place. 
South  of  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  at 
what  is  now  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Essex  Streets,  stood  the  Liberty  Tree, 
in  connection  with  which  we  learn  {The 
Rebels)  that  there  was  shot  into  Gover- 
nor Hutchinson's  rooms  one  evening  an 
arrow  to  which  was  fastened  a  slip  of 
paper  bearing  these  words :  "Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Member  of  the  Council,  Com- 
mander of  the  Castle,  Judge  of  Probate, 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ! 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear 
under  the  Liberty  Tree  within  one  hour, 
to  plight  your  faith  that  you  will  use  no 
more  influence  against  an  injured  and 
exasperated  people."  Discussing  this, 
the  governor  explained  to  Somerville 
that  the  Liberty  Tree  was  a  large  elm 
opposite  Frog  Lane,  where  the  mob  dared 
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to  suspend  their  insulting  effigies.  This 
historic  tree  stood  beside  a  smaller  one  in 
the  yard  of  a  dwelling,  where  it  remained 
until  the  British  cut  it  down  in  August, 
1775.  And  if  the  rambler  wishes  to  find 
the  exact  spot  where  transpired  some  of 
the  scenes  of  The  Rebels,  he  has  only  to 
pause  in  Washington  Street,  a  few  steps 
below  Essex,  and  gaze  up  at  the  wall  of 
a  building,  at  the  southeast  corner  in 
which  has  been  placed  a  memorial  bas- 
relief  of  the  Liberty  Tree.  It  is  of  these 
scenes  so  graphically  depicted  by  Miss 
Child  that  Emerson  wrote : 


II.  The  Charles  Street  Neighbour- 
hood. 

Charles  Street,  at  the  period  of  which 
Henry  James  writes  in  The  Bostonians, 
was  a  semi-fashionable  residential  street, 
and  he  presents  it  to  us  as  the  home  of 
Olive  Chancellor.  To-day,  like  the  adja- 
cent streets,  it  is  largely  given  over  to 
boarding  or  lodging-houses,  and  in  more 
recent  novels  we  find  many  masculine 
characters  lodging  there.  To  enter  the 
street  from  the  Common,  we  come  at 
once,  a  few  doors  from  Beacon  Street, 


"You  are  hereby  commanded 
your  faith  that  you  will  use  no  1 
Lydia  M.  Child's  "The  Rebels." 

"The  world  should  never  forget  the  spot 

your  annals." — Lafayette. 


appear  under  the  Liberty  Tree  within  one  hour,  to  plight: 
e  influence  against  an  injured  and  exasperated  people. — 


e  stood  Liberty  Tree,  s 


people, 
famous  i 


The  townsmen  braved  the  English  king, 
Found  friendship  in  the  French, 

And  Honour  joined  the  patriot  ring 
Low  on  their  wooden  bench. 

The  Liberty  Tree  landmark  is  but  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  Common,  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  old 
town  and  the  new ;  but  before  wandering 
down  to  the  new  or  made  land,  there  re- 
mains west  of  the  Common  a  locality 
closely  identified  with  the  fiction  of 
Henry  James,  Howells,  Arlo  Bates  and 
lesser  literary  lights. 


upon  the  identical  little  Italian  fruit  shop 
where  Graham  first  saw  Mary  Brooks 
{ Eliza  Ome  White's  Miss  Brooks). 
"Suddenly  the  poor  little  shop  was  trans- 
formed, and  Graham  thought  of  Una, 
whose  face  'made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place.'  "  Farther  along,  at  the  corner  of 
Mount  Vernon  Street — one  of  those 
charming  thoroughfares  of  which  Emer- 
son wrote — 

Each  street  leads  downward  to  the  sea, 

is  the  African  Methodist  Church  to  which 


"She  wished  densely  to 
surround  herself  with  the 
blackness  from  which  she 
had  sprung."  —  Howells's 
"Imperative  Duty." 


"The  church  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  richness  beau- 
tiful to  see."— Arlo  Bates's 
"Puritans." 


" — he  heard  the  door  open 
within  the  deep  embrasure 
in  which,  in  Charles  Street, 
the  main  portals  are  set." — 
James's  "Tl 


Rhoda  (Howclls's  Imperative  Duty), 
sick  with  the  sudden  knowledge  that  she 
was  of  negro  blood,  was  led  to  a  meeting 
by  an  old  coloured  woman.  "She  had  no 
motive  in  being  where  she  was  except  to 
confront  herself  as  fully  and  closely  with 
the  trouble  in  her  soul  as  she  could  .  .  . 
she  wished  densely  to  surround  herself 
with  the  blackness  from  which  she  had 
sprung,  and  to  reconcile  herself  to  it  by 
realising  and  owning  it  with  every 
sense." 


West  of  this  church,  clustering  at  the 
water's  edge,  is  the  exclusive  Brimmer 
Street  quarter,  which  tiny  section,  a  re- 
cent writer  has  said,  covers  more  of  the 
real  wit,  wisdom  and  worldliness  than 
any  one  other  part  of  Boston.  Here,  in 
one  of  the  whimsical  little  streets,  amid 
some  strictly  Sabbatarian  and  conven- 
tional families  and  the  quality  of  the  ar- 
tistic life,  lived  the  Lesters,  an  evening  at 
whose  house  was  among  Margaret  AI1- 
ston's  Boston  Experiences.    Here,  too,  we 
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find  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  with  its 
Clergy  House,  which,  under  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  the  Nativity,  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  Arlo  Bates's  Puritans.  Every  one 
will  recall  the  dramatic  description  of 
the  midnight  service  at  the  Nativity. 
"The  music  on  this  occasion  was  the  most 
elaborate,  the  very  French  millinery  of 
sacred  music.  .  .  .  The  church,  moreover, 
was  appointed  with  a  richness  beautiful 
to  see.  The  vestments  might  have  moved 
the  envy  of  high  Roman  prelates,  and  the 
altar  plate  shone  in  gold  and  precious 
stones."  The  Father  Superior  of  the 
Clergy  House,  in  which  lived  Maurice 
Wynne  and  Philip  Ashe,  was  Father 
Frontford,  whom  Mr.  Bates  stoutly 
denies  having  drawn  from  the  actual  in- 
cumbent. Mr.  Bates  says  he  has  never 
drawn  but  one  character  from  life,  and 
that  was  Dr.  Ashton  (The  Pagans), 
whose  identity  was  unsuspected  save  by 
the  prototype  and  his  fiancee.  But  such 
genius  has  Mr.  Bates  for  depicting  the 
Bostonese  as  he  really  is  that  there  is  no 
one  of  his  fictitious  characters  who  has 
not  been  fitted  by  the  public  to  some 
prominent  person.  This  has  been  both 
amusing  and  annoying  to  the  author, 
whose  tribulations  in  this  line  were  un- 
doubtedly in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
Love  in  a  Cloud,  in  which  he  takes  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  "If  the  scene  of  a 
novel  be. laid  in  a  provincial  city,  its  char- 
acters must  all  be  identified.  That  is  the 
first  intellectual  duty  of  the  readers  of 
fiction.  To  look  at  a  novel  from  a  critical 
point  of  view  is  no  longer  in  the  least  a 
thing  about  which  any  reader  need  con- 
cern himself ;  but  it  would  be  an  omission 
unpardonably  stupid  were  he  to  remain 
unacquainted  with  some  original  under 
the  disguise  of  every  character." 

Near  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  in 
Brimmer  Street,  stands  the  bachelor 
apartment  where  Bellingham  lived  (The 
Minister's  Charge),  the  delightful  in- 
terior of  which  Mr.  Howells  pictures  for 
us  most  charmingly  on  the  morning 
Barker  breakfasted  there. 

To  turn  from  here  into  Charles  Street, 
again  we  come  upon  the  block  of  houses 
in  one  of  which  lived  Olive  Chancellor 
(The  Bostonians).  After  Verena  came  to 
live  with  Olive,  this  was  the  only  spot  in 
Charles  Street  that  had  any  significance 
for  Ransom,  the  Mississippian.  whom  we 
first  meet  in  Olive's  drawing-room  tfte-d- 


tete  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Luna,  who  flip- 
pantly explains  to  him  that  Olive  is  "a 
female  Jacobin — a  nihilist,  consorting 
with  witches  and  wizards,  mediums  and 
spirit  wrappers  and  roaring  radicals." 
Olive  had  the  good  fortune  to  dwell  on 
that  side  of  Charles  Street  toward  which, 
in  the  rear,  "the  afternoon  sun  slants  redly 
.  .  .  over  a  brackish  expanse  of  anomo- 
lous  character,  which  is  too  big  for  a  river 
and  too  small  for  a  bay."  This  was  also  the 
view  to  be  seen  from  Graham's  chambers 
(Miss  Brooks),  which  were  high  in  a 
house  across  the  way  and  farther  down,  at 
Number  127.  These  lodgings,  as  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Eliza  Orne  White,  were 
the  actual  rooms  of  her  friend,  Miss  Lu- 
cretia  Hale,  a  sister  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  who  loved  her  view  out  over  the 
water,  but  commonly  found,  as  did  Gra- 
ham, that  her  friends  objected  to  the  coal 
sheds  in  the  foreground.  Graham,  not  a 
Boston ian,  but  one  of  the  most  delightful 
men  in  Boston  fiction,  is  a  composite 
drawing  from  two  Western  relatives  of 
the  author — one  middle-aged  and  the 
other  a  young  man  from  whose  combined 
characteristics  she  modelled  her  hero. 
Before  he  married  and  became  a  United 
States  Senator,  John  Harrington  (Craw- 
ford's An  A  tnerican  Politician )  had 
rooms  in  Charles  Street,  and  though  Miss 
Eugenia  Brooks  Frothingham  is  vague 
as  to  locality,  it  is  safe  to  surmise — since 
it  is  the  usual  abiding  place  of  Boston 
bachelors  in  fiction — that  Dan  and  Gar- 
rison (The  Turn  of  the  Road)  had  their 
apartment  there. 

On  the  water  side,  at  164  Charles 
Street,  once  lived  the  Autocrat,  and  near- 
by, at  148,  we  find  an  interesting  literary 
centre  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields,  who  lingers  on  in  the  old  house  so 
full  of  associations.  Not  the  least  of  the 
charms  of  this  house  is  the  deep  garden  at 
the  rear,  with  its  benches  and  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  always  at  its  edge 
that  bit  of  the  sea  known  to  the  Bostonese 
as  "the  river"  or  "the  bay." 

Beautiful  gardens  were  not  uncommon 
at  the  West  End  when  Mr.  Howells  first 
knew  Boston,  and  not  far  from  Mrs. 
Fields,  in  lower  Pinckney  Street,  which 
he  calls  Rumford,  he  pictures  in  A  Mod- 
ern Instance  a  charming  one.  "Mrs.  Hal- 
leck  liked  better  than  mountain  or  sea  the 
high  walled  garden  that  stretched  back  of 
their  house  to  the  next  street.  .  .  .  They 
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laid  it  out  in  box-bordered  beds,  and 
there  were  clumps  of  hollyhocks,  sun- 
flowers, lilies  and  phlox  in  different  cor- 
ners ;  grapes  covered  the  trellised  walls ; 
there  were  some  pear-trees  that  bore 
blossoms,  and  sometimes  ripened  their 
fruit  beside  the  walk."  It  was  Halleck,  it 
will  be  remembered,  who  said:  "I  don't 
think  there  is  any  place  quite  so  well 
worth  being  born  in  as  Boston.  It's  more 
authentic  and  individual,  more  munic- 
ipal, after  the  old  pattern,  than  any 
other  modern  city.  Even  Boston  provin- 
ciality is  a  precious  testimony  to  the  au- 
thoritative personality  of  the  city." 

At  the  end  of  Charles  Street,  stretching 
northward  across  the  water,  is  the  bridge 
where  Dan  (The  Turn  of  the  Road) 
walked  alone  to  fight  the  horror  of  his  ap- 
proaching blindness.  In  Martin  Merri- 
vale  Mr.  Trowbridge  relates  how  his 
hero,  accompanied  by  Cheesy  and  the 
others  in  their  tramp  to  Boston,  crossed 
this  bridge  just  at  dusk.  Cheesy,  a  typi- 
cal country  boy,  gives  his  first  impres- 
sions of  the  city  in  a  characteristic  com- 
ment :  "I  had  no  ide'  'twas  settled  so  clust 
here." 

III.  In  and  About  the  Public  Garden. 

In  the  childhood  of  a  Bostonian  born  in 
1840,  what  is  now  the  Public  Garden  was 
in  process  of  evolution  from  a  public 
dump  and  desolate  ash-heap  into  some- 
thing resembling  its  present  condition, 
though  many  years  were  to  elapse  before 


it  became  the  thing  of  beauty  it  is  to-day. 
It  already  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Gar- 
den, but  its  floral  inhabitants  were  few, 
and  it  was  a  favourite  camping  ground 
for  the  circus  and  the  menagerie,  together 
with  such  side-shows  as  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  clown  and  the  elephant. 
About  this  time  it  received  its  sea-wall  of 
granite,  which  made  its  western  boun- 
dary; and  all  beyond  what  is  now  the 
eastern  edge  of  Arlington  Street  was  the 
Back  Bay,  where  boats  sailed  and  where, 
in  the  cold  winter,  men  and  boys  cut  holes 
in  the  ice,  and  erecting  a  canvas  screen 
just  large  enough  to  shelter  them  from 
the  sweep  of  the  wind,  stood  spearing 
eels  with  which  the  Bay  abounded. 

The  beautiful  Public  Garden  as  it  is  to- 
day has  been  made  use  of  by  practically 
every  writer  of  Boston  fiction — "my  gar- 
den," as  the  Autocrat  loved  to  call  it  with 
that  sense  of  proprietorship  so  strong  in 
him  where  his  beloved  city  was  con- 
cerned. To  enter  it  from  Charles  Street 
is  to  come  at  once  upon  the  Beacon  Street 
path  which  Alice  and  Dan  (Howells's 
April  Hopes)  paced  so  slowly  when,  in- 
stead of  taking  his  Cambridge  car,  Dan 
lingered  in  rapturous  enjoyment  of  her 
society.  Alice,  Mr.  Howells  tells  us,  felt 
out  of  the  social  frame  in  strolling  there, 
for  this  garden  path  is  only  a  "shade  bet- 
ter than  the  Beacon  Street  Mall  of  the 
Common."  Most  of  the  characters  in 
Boston  fiction  traverse  the  Garden  on 
their  way  across  the  city,  but  few,  and 
they  are  rarely  genuine  Bostonians,  so  far 


"Down  on  the  Utile  pond  the  swan-shaped  boats  are  paddling  about  with  their  cargoes 
of  merry  children  and  calico  nursery  maids. "—Crawford's  "An  American  Politician." 

" — the  swan-boats,  with  gay  awnings,  made  their  leisurely  circuits." — Pier's  "The 
Sentimentalists." 


"Mrs.  Adams  lived  in  that 
sunniest  part  of  Beacon 
Street  which  fashionable 
residents  are  abandoning  lo 
fashionable  dressmakers,"— 
"Truth  Dexter." 


"Bart ley,  who  was  already 
beginning  to  get  up  a  taste 
for  art,  boldly  stopped  and 
praised  the  Venus." — How- 
ellsi  "A  Modem  Instance." 


"Near  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  .  .  .  Washington  be- 
strode his  fretful  and  ap- 
parently harness-hampered 
steed  on  one  side  of  her." — 


Pit 


"TheSei 


diverge  from  tlie  social  code  as  to  sit 
there.  Mrs.  Daintry  (James's  New  Eng- 
land Winter)  always  crossed  the  Garden 
in  going  from  her  home  on  the  "new 
land"  to  Miss  Daintry's  on  "the  hill."  and 
Craighead  {Truth  Dexter),  on  his  way  to 
Mrs.  Adams's,  in  Reacon  Street,  strolled 


through  there  when  "the  flower-beds 
were  brilliant  with  crocuses,  tulips  and 
hyacinths.  The  smell  of  the  upturned 
earth  was  pungent  with  life.  In  a  single 
night  Spring's  bridal  tunic  had  by  fairy 
looms  been  woven."  These  bright  patches 
of  flowers  arc  what  Dr.  Holmes  called 


"Ford  sat  under  the  Kilmarnock  willow  and  gazed  over  the  pond  ...  in  a  long  reverie, 
from  which  he  was  roused  by  the  clock  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church  striking  eight," 
— Howclls's  "Undiscovered  Country." 


fond  of  the  south  side  o! 
this  beautiful  prospect." — 
James's  "New  England  Win- 


The  home  of  the  Max- 
wells on  the  "sunny  side"  of 
Commonwealth  Avenue. — 
Eliza  Orne  White's  "Miss 
Brooks." 


The  home  of  the  Chauncey 
Wilsons— at  the  corner  of 
Commonwealth  Avenue  and 
Hereford  Street.— Arlo 
Bales' s  "Puritans." 


"the  pretty-behaved  flower-beds,  which 
he  did  not  admire  so  much  as  nature  in  a 
more  riotous  mood. 

Marion  Crawford  writes  of  the  carpet 
of  bright  flowers  in  the  Garden,  where, 
"down  on  the  little  pond,  the  swan- 
shaped  boats  are  paddling  about  with 
their  cargoes  of  merry  children  and  calico 
nursery  maids"  (An  American  Poli- 
tician), and  the  reveries  of  Virginia  Kent 
(Pier's  The  Sentimentalists),  a  West- 
erner, he  it  understood,  who  took  great 


pleasure  in  sitting  in  the  Garden,  were  fre- 
quently broken  into  by  the  tapping  of  a 
gong  as  the  swan-boats,  with  gay  awn- 
ings,made  their  leisurely  circuits.  We  find 
Virginia  sitting  near  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  gate,  where  Washington  "be- 
strode his  fretful  and  apparently  har- 
ness-hampered steed  on  one  side  of  her ; 
in  the  centre  of  a  fountain,  on  the  other 
side,  stood  a  small,  all  but  nude  woman, 
with  the  extreme  expression  of  bashful- 
ness  that  a  mere  fragment  of  clothing 


".  .  .  They  stood  in  the  si 
against  an  apothecary's 
"The  Bostonians." 


i,  with  their  backs 
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permits  one  to  assume."  These  two 
statues  are  many  times  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
How  ells,  notably  in  The  Minister's 
Charge,  where  we  learn  that  Barker,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Garden,  observed  the 
image  of  Washington  on  horseback  and 
a  naked  woman  in  a  granite  basin,  which 
he  thought  ought  not  to  be  allowed  there. 
Later  in  his  career,  while  sitting  near  this 
fountain,  where  "the  Venus  had  shocked 
his  inexperience  the  first  time  he  saw 


precinct  rested  in  patrician  insensibility 
to  the  plebeian  hour  of  seven,  surprised 
the  marble  Venus  without  her  shower  on. 
but  he  never  sat  by  the  statue,  preferring 
a  bench  under  the  Kilmarnock  willows  by 
the  pond.  Margaret  Allston  (Her  Bos- 
ton Experiences)  and  some  of  her  friends 
were  sometimes  venturesome  enough  to 
sit  in  the  Garden,  but  they  were  not  Bos- 
tonians,  and  she  expressly  says  when  she 
discovers  Hartwell  there:  "I  had  no  idea 


"' — whose  great  domed  interior,  harmonious 
mind  the  character  of  the  man  .  .  .  who  had 
edifice." — Margaret  Allston's  "Boston  Expt 


her,"  he  encountered  Miss  Carver,  with 
whom  he  took  a  memorable  walk.  The 
unsophisticated  Bartley  Hubbards  (A 
Modern  Instance),  during  their  first 
months  in  Boston,  resorted  to  the  Gar- 
den, where  they  "admired  the  bridge,  and 
the  rock-work,  and  the  statues."  Bartley. 
who  was  already  beginning  to  get  up  a 
taste  for  art,  boldly  stopped  and  praised 
the  Venus.  Ford  (The  Undiscovered 
Country) ,  who  came  here  when  the  whole 


a  Bostonian  with  connections  would  do 
anything  so  plebeian  as  to  sit  in  the  Pub- 
lic Garden  on  a  bench." 

Charles  Street  bounds  the  Garden  on 
the  east,  and  returning  to  it  we  get  into 
step  with  Graham  (Miss  Brooks),  who, 
walking  there  with  Janet  unexpectedly 
proposes  to  her.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
events  in  Boston  fiction  which  occurs  out- 
of-doors,  city  life,  naturally,  not  lending 
itself  to  much  action  in  the  open  beyond 
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the  casual  meeting  of  characters  as  they 
traverse  the  streets.  At  the  corner  of 
Charles  and  Boylston  Streets  is  the 
apothecary's  window  before  which  dear 
old  Miss  Birdseye  (The  Bostonians), 
who  was  always  round  the  streets,  stood 
with  Basil  Ransom  waiting  for  her  South 
End  car.  This  corner  and  the  Provi- 
dence station  nearby  are  identified  with 
the  delightful,  fond-of-entertainments 
Susan  and  her  original  escort  (Susan's 
Escort),  whom  the  humour  of  Dr.  Hale 
has  made  for  us.  At  the  corner  of 
Boylston  and  Arlington  Streets,  facing 
the  Garden,  is  the  Arlington  Street 
Church  (Undiscovered  Country).  Be- 
yond this,  farther  down  the  street,  we  find 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Mesh  (James's 
New  England  Winter).  Just  around  the 
corner,  eastward,  is  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Adams  (Truth  Dexter),  "in  that  sunniest 
part  of  Beacon  Street  which  fashionable 
residents  are  abandoning  to  fashionable 
dressmakers." 

IV.  The  Back  Bay. 

The  new  land,  commonly  known  as  the 
Back  Bay,  was  made  in  the  early  fifties, 
when  the  process  of  filling  in  the  bay  be- 
gan, and  plans  were  drawn  on  which 
were  laid  out  the  streets  with  names 
which  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  British  peerage.  Thirty  years  more 
or  less  were  consumed  in  filling  in  the 
bay,  with  the  result  that  it  became  the 
Court  End  of  the  city,  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  its  projectors. 

This  made  land  forms  a  scenic  back- 
ground in  fiction  for  a  dominant  phase  of 
modern  Boston — neither  literary,  nor 
aesthetical,  nor  of  a  distinctive  atmos- 
phere, but  fashionable  and  up-to-date  on 
a  Metropolitan  model.  Regarding  with 
high  disfavour  this  section  of  the  town, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  years  ago  wrote 
of  it  (Hitherto)  :  "The  Back  Bay  has 
been  filled  up.  and  a  section  of  Paris 
dumped  down  into  it."  Here  we  find  the 
"water  side  of  Beacon  Street,"  and  the 
"sunny  side  of  Commonwealth  Avenue," 
which,  as  Mr.  Howells  says,  mean  so 
much  more  than  the  words  say.  Curi- 
ously enough,  while  the  less  desirable  side 
of  Beacon  Street  is  fashionable,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  avenue,  where  only 
the  "sunny  side,"  fashionably  speaking, 
is  "possible,"  and  no  novelist  intent  upon 
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picturing  smart  society  in  the  Hub  fails 
to  be  cognisant  of  these  distinctions. 

Of  these  two  residential  streets, 
Beacon,  though  less  beautiful,  is  more 
aristocratic.  Frivolous,  worldly  Beacon 
Street,  Mrs.  Farrinder  (The  Bostontans) 
called  it,  to  the  annoyance  of  Olive,  who 
hated  to  hear  it  talked  about  as  if  it  were 
such  a  remarkable  place,  and  to  live  there 
were  a  proof  of  worldly  glory.  It  is 
natural  to  find  Mrs.  Sam  Wyndham's 
home  (Crawford's  An  American  Politi- 
cian) there.  Beacon  Street  receives 
Monday  afternoons,  and  all  Boston  came 
to  Mrs.  Wyndham's  receptions  "except- 
ing all  the  other  ladies  who  live  in  Beacon 
Street,  and  that  is  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  Boston,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows."  We  are  told  at  once  the  age  of 
Mrs.  Sam  Wyndham,  for  "it  is  as  easy 
for  a  Bostonian  to  conceal  a  question  of 
"He  had  not  built,  but  had  bought  very  a£e  aS  for  a  crowned  head-  In  a  Place 
cheap  of  a  terrified  gentleman  of  good  extrac-  where  one-half  of  society  calls  the  other 
tion,  who  discovered  too  late  that  the  South  half  COUsin,  and  went  tO  School  with  it, 
Laph^m-  n°'  thC  thm«:'-f]ou>dll's  "s,Uu  even-  one  knows  and  accurately  t 
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"Their  Wedding  Journey." 


"When  you  come  to  the  Rack  Bay.  Rive  me 
the  water  side  of  Beacon  Street." — HowelWs 
"Silas  Lapham." 


bers  just  how  old  everybody  else  is." 
This  matter  of  cousinship  in  the  Hub  is 
also  commented  on  in  Arlo  Bates's  Love 
in  a  Cloud:  "May,  as  it  is  the  moral  duty 
of  every  self-respecting  Bostonian  to  be. 
was  related  to  everybody  who  was  so- 
cially anybody." 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  Marion 
Crawford  drew  Mrs.  Sam  Wyndham 
from  a  certain  wo  rid- renowned  social 
leader,  whose  beautiful  home  is  on  "the 
water  side,"  not  far  from  Arlington 
Street,  but  he  is  not  the  only  novelist  thus 
accused,  for  this  same  brilliant  woman  is 
at  once  proclaimed  the  prototype  of  any 
feminine  character  of  marked  individu- 
ality and  social  prominence  who  appears 
in  the  pages  of  Boston  fiction.  Of  course. 
knowingly  says  the  public,  she  is  the  orig- 
inal of  Mrs.  Sam  Wyndham  and  of 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Wilson  (Bates's  Puri- 
tans), and  did  not  Margaret  Allston  ex- 
actly picture  her  as  Mrs.  Bobby  Short 
(Her  Boston  Experiences),  who  always 
sailed  in  late  to  receptions  with  a  string 
of  men  in  tow,  "like  a  graceful  ship  in 
full  sail  with  several  tugs  steaming  in  her 
wake."  This  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  see  in  purely  fictitious 
women  an  actual  one  is  a  little  hard  on 
the  supposed  "model"  and  those  novelists 
whose  characters  are  the  creatures  of 
their  brain. 
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To  return  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sam 
Wyndham,  Crawford  makes  a  most 
amusing  comment  relative  to  its  number. 
"It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Boston  to  put  the 
number  of  the  houses  on  the  back  instead 
of  the  front,  so  that  the  only  certain 
course  to  follow  in  searching  for  a  friend, 
is  to  reach  the  rear  of  his  house  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  side  streets  and 
back  alleys,  and  then,  having  fixed  the  ex- 
act position  of  his  residence  by  astronom- 
ical observation,  to  return  to  the  front 
and  inquire  for  him.  It  is  true  that  even 
then  one  is  frequently  mistaken,  but 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

In  this  neighbourhood  lived  Bayard's 
uncle,  Mr.  Worcester  (Miss  Phelps's 
Singular  Life) ,  and  farther  down,  still  on 
the  water  side,  we  find  at  296,  the  home 
of  the  Autocrat,  and  now  of  his  son, 
Judge  Holmes,  while  302  was  at  one  time 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Howells.  This  was 
the  block  Mr.  Howells  had  in  mind  in  de- 
scribing the  home  of  Miss  Kingsbury 
(A  Woman's  Reason),  and  also  the  site 
of  the  ill-fated  mansion  of  Silas  Lapham. 
"When  you  come  to  the  Back  Bay,"  said 
Lapham  to  young  Corey,  "give  me  the 
water  side  of  Beacon  Street."  The  li- 
brary windows  of  the  Autocrat  and  of 
Mr.  Howells  commanded  the  same  gen- 
eral view  of  the  Charles,  "rippling  out 
into  the  Cambridge  marshes  and  the  sun- 
sets. .  .  .  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has 
the  day  a  lovelier  close." 

Parallel  to  and  one  block  south  of 
Beacon  Street  is  Marlborough,  "a 
straight,  long  street,  with  houses  just 
alike  on  both  sides  and  bits  of  grass  be- 
fore them,"  called  by  Mr.  Howells  Bol- 
ingbrook  in  describing  it  as  the  street  in 
which  lived  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  (Silas 
Lapham  and  The  Minister's  Charge). 
Half  a  block  away  lived  Miss  Vane,  and 
in  the  same  street  was  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Range  ley  i  Bates's  Puritans),  where  so 
much  that  was  eventful  happened  to 
Maurice  Wynne.  At  Number  459  Marl- 
borough Street  is  the  town  house  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Stimson.  the  novelist  of  whose 
charming  Pirate  Cold  much  has  been 
written  in  an  earlier  paper. 

Commonwealth  Avenue,  or,  in  the  ver-. 
nacular,  "the  Avenue,"  with  its  beautiful 

1.  "—they  neared  Mrs.  Rangeley's  house  on  Marlborough  Street."— Arlo  Bates's  "Puritans" 

2.  "How  strange  that  we  should  meet  at  the  Museum!" — Howells's  "April  Hopes" 

3.  "A   straight,   long  street,   with   houses  just  alike." — Howells's  "The  Minister's  Charge." 

4.  The  St.  Botolph  Club,  No.  2  Newbury  Street."— Crawford's  "An  American  Politician." 


park  through  the  centre,  is  next  in  im- 
portance to  Beacon  Street  in  the  pages  of 
Boston  fiction.  We  know  that  the  Max- 
wells (Miss  Brooks)  lived  there,  as  did 
the  Rowans  and  Dr.  McDowell  (The 
Sentimentalists) ;  so,  too,  did  the  Chaun- 
cey  Wilsons  (Puritans),  and  the  in- 
consequent Grangers  were  quite  content 
with  it  when  they  might  have  lived  in 
Beacon  Street!  (Her  Boston  Experi- 
ences), All  these  persons,  being  fash- 
ionables, lived  on  "the  sunny  side" — the 
Maxwells  between  Arlington  and  Berke- 
ley Streets,  in  a  beautiful  vine-covered 
house,  while  below  them  is  the  grey  stone 
dwelling  of  the  Rowans — the  girl,  but 
not  her  brother,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  The  Sentimentalists.  Indeed, 
her  temperament  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  title  of  Mr.  Pier's  novel  is 
plural  rather  than  singular.  It  was  orig- 
inally his  intention  to  build  this  novel 
mainly  around  his  hero,  Vernon  Kent, 
but  Frances  developed  such  an  excess  of 
sentimentality  and  Mrs.  Kent  became  so 
insistent  that  a  change  of  title  was  neces- 
sary. In  Mrs.  Kent  we  have  a  case  of  a 
character  dominating  her  creator.  She 
was  intended  to  play  a  clever  second  to 
her  son,  instead  of  which  she  showed  a 
decided  preference  for  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  which  she  kept  with  such  persist- 
ence that  Mr.  Pier  was  forced  to  let  her 
take  things  into  her  own  hands,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  she  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting women  to-day  in  modern  fiction. 

"At  the  corner  of  the  Avenue  and  Here- 
ford Street  stands  the  Chauncey  Wilson 
house  (Puritans),  "on  the  proper  side 
of  the  Avenue,  with  a  regal  front  of 


marble  and  with  balconies  of  wrought 
iron  before  the  wide  windows  above,  one 
of  especially  elaborate  workmanship  hav- 
ing once  adorned  the  front  of  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  Pillars  of  verd  antique 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  as  if 
it  were  the  portal  of  a  temple." 

Near  Arlington,  in  Newbury  Street, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  Avenue,  is  the  St. 
Botolph  Club,  where  Watson  and  Willis 
(Aldrich's  Goliath)  used  to  play  billiards, 
and  members  of  which  were  Craighead 
and  Norton  (Truth  Dexter).  But  it  be- 
comes better  known  to  us  through  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Bates's  fiction,  notably  The 
Pagans — who  were  all  members — and 
The  Philistines,  in  both  of  which  novels 
it  figures  under  the  disguise  of  the  St. 
Filipe  Club.  Not  far  off  in  the  same 
street  lived  Mrs.  Daintry,  and  around  the 
corner  from  her,  in  Clarendon  Street,  her  * 
daughter  Joanna  and  her  six  children 
(James's  New  England  Winter) ;  but 
Clarendon  Street  is  of  greater  fictional 
interest  than  this,  for  at  the  corner  of 
Newbury  we  find  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Strathmore  (Puritans),  a  house 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
home  of  the  great  Bishop  Brooks.  If  it 
was  not  Mr.  Bates's  intention  to  draw 
Mr.  Strathmore  from  the  celebrated 
bishop,  he  has,  nevertheless,  uncon- 
sciously done  so  with  so  sympathetic  a 
touch  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recall 
him  in  every  line.  "Strathmore  was  of 
commanding  presence  ...  a  man  who 
appealed  strongly  to  the  common  heart, 
both  by  his  sympathy  and  by  flexibility  of 
character  and  temperament,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  repellently 
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stern  or  austere.  He  preached  high  ideals 
...  he  demanded  high  purpose  and 
high  life,  noble  aims  and  unfailing  char- 
ity;  ...  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the  gen- 
eral public  as  a  great  spiritual  leader,  and 
loved  with  an  affection  exceedingly  rare 
in  this  unpriestly  age." 

To  stroll  southward  through  Claren- 
don Street  a  block  is  to  come  out  upon 
Copley  Square,  which  with  its  beautiful 
Trinity  Church,  Art  Museum,  Public 
Library  and  New  Old  South  Church, 
"combine  to  form  the  most  interesting 
square  architecturally  in  America."  In 
Trinity  Church  took  place  the  consecra- 
tion of  Mr.  Strathmore  (Puritans),  when 
the  edifice  was  crowded  to  overflowing; 
here  Dan  and  Alice  (April  Hopes)  were 
married ;  and  Miss  Theodora's  Ernest  at- 
tended Trinity  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
content  to  stand  for  an  hour  in  the 
crowded  aisle  to  hear  the  uplifting  words 
of  the  great  preacher. 

On  the  south  side  of  Copley  Square  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  of  fictional  inter- 
est as  being  the  place  where  Dan  and 
Alice  (April  Hopes)  had  that  chance 
encounter  which  proved  so  significant, 
and  it  is  also  identified  with  the  Eartley 
Hubbards  (A  Modern  Instance),  who 
sometimes  going  there  in  their  early  Bos- 
ton days,  "found  a  pleasure  in  the  worst 


things  which  the  best  never  afterward 
gave  them."  The  conventional  Edith 
Caldwell  is  persuaded  by  her  fiance.  Fen- 
ton,  that  Pagan  of  The  Pagans,  to  sit 
awhile  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Art 
Museum  while  he  assures  her  they  are  it> 
no  danger  of  being  seen  doing  anything" 
so  unconventional,  for  the  Art  Museum* 
"is  the  most  solitary  place  in  the  city." 

The  new  Public  Library,  "the  crown- 
ing possession  of  Boston,"  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  Her  Boston  Experiencesr 
for  there  in  Bates  Hall  occurred  the  inci- 
dent on  which  the  romance  of  the  story  is- 
built.  Mr.  Jenks  (Sawyer's  Local  Habi- 
tation) generally  put  in  his  Sundays  at 
the  Library,  which  he  could  only  do  to- 
day sub  rosa,  for  the  novel  of  which  her 
forms  a  part  has  been  debarred  from  it& 
shelves. 

V.  The  South  End. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Howells, 
and  more  recently  Walter  Leon  Sawyer, 
few  novelists  have  found  inspiration  in 
that — from  the  Back  Bay  point  of  view — 
"impossible"  section  of  the  town  known1 
as  the  South  End.  Mr.  Bates  felt  the 
outskirts  of  it  to  be  a  suitable  abiding; 


"The  two  clergymen  left  the  house  and  went 
down  the  street  together." — Arto  Batrtfs 
"Puritans." 
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—Margaret  Allston's  "Boston 


place  for  the  equally  "impossible"  Mrs. 
Amanda  Welsh  Sampson  (The  Philis- 
tines), who  lived  "at  the  top  of  one  of 
those  apartment  hotels  which  stand  upon 
the  debatable  ground  between  the  select 
region  of  the  Back  Bay  and  the  scorned 
precincts  of  the  South  End."  This,  we 
suspect,  is  Huntington  Avenue,  a  street 


cheap  of  a  terrified  gentleman  of  good  ex- 
traction, who  discovered  too  late  that  the 
South  End  was  not  the  thing."  This 
locality  in  the  novel  Mr.  Ho  wells  calls 
Nankeen  Square,  but  the  actual  place  he 
had  in  mind  is  Concord  Square,  where 
the  trees  in  the  pretty  oval  make  as 
charming  an  autumnal  display  as  in  the 
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days  when  Penelope  Lapham  admired 
them.  Here  also  was  the  home  of  the 
Marches  (Their  Wedding  Journey). 

Harrison  Avenue,  "a  queer,  melancholy 
street,  .  .  .  which,  without  having  yet  ac- 
complished its  destiny  as  a  business  thor- 
oughfare is  no  longer  the  home  of  decor- 
ous ease,"  was  where  the  Pythoness  lived 
with  her  father,  Dr.  Boynton  (An  Undis- 
covered Country).  This  avenue  also 
appears  as  Pleasant  in  The  Minister's 
Charge,  and  Mr.  James  had  it  in  mind  in 
describing  the  home  of  Miss  Birdseye — 
"a  mansion  which  had  a  salient  front,  an 
enormous  and  very  high  number — 756 — 
painted  in  gilt  on  the  glass  light  above 
the  door"  (The  Bostonians).  Here  Basil 
was  taken  by  Olive  to  that  extraordinary' 
meeting,  made  memorable  to  him  by  the 
presence  of  Verena  Tarrent.  And  Miss 
Birdseye — "the  whole  moral  history  of 
Boston  was  reflected  in  her  displaced 
spectacles" — was  herself  a  revelation  to 
the  man  plunged  so  unexpectedly  into 
Olive's  "set."  In  Harrison  Avenue,  Car- 
ter (A  Local  Habitation)  proposed  one 
evening  to  Miss  Daw, 

Near  Harrison  Avenue  is  Upper  Wash- 
ington Street,  where  "A  Local  Habita- 
tion" was.  In  this  novel  Mr.  Sawyer  has 
given  us  a  sympathetic  study  of  a  South 
End  lodging-house.  "I  can  conceive," 
says  one  of  the  lodgers,  "that  a  novelist 
might  study  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of 
these  South-Enders  and  then  display 
them  to  the  shame  of  more  fortunate  folk. 
He  could  tell  of  the  faithful  toil,  the  un- 
remitting self-denial,  by  which  so  many 
families  are  held  together  in  homes  that 


are  really  homes,  though  they  stand  mid- 
way the  pawnshop  and  the  poorhouse." 

Mrs.  Keats  Bradford  once  stopped  at  a 
quiet  hotel  in  the  South  End,  where  she 
was  as  much  by  herself  as  if  she  were  in  a 
foreign  town.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
Commonwealth  Hotel,  at  the  west  end  of 
Worcester  Square — a  square  in  which  we 
linger  because  it  became  the  home  of  dear 
old  Jamie  McMurtagh  (Pirate  Gold) 
when,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Mer- 
cedes to  St.  Clair,  he  sold  the  house  in 
Salem  Street.  The  St.  Clairs  lived  with 
him  in  this  pleasant  place,  where  there 
was  a  little  park  with  trees  in  front,  and 
Mr.  Stimson  tells  us  that  it  delighted  the 
unselfish  old  Jamie  to  let  St.  Clair  away 
early  from  the  bank ;  and  to  sit  alone  over 
the  ledgers,  imagining  St.  Clair  hurrying 
home,  and  the  greeting  kiss,  and  the  walk 
they  got  along  the  shells  of  the  beach  be- 
fore supper,  with  the  setting  sun  slanting 
to  them  over  the  wide  bay  from  the 
Brookline  hills. 

Columbus  Avenue,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  South  End  streets,  is 
the  scene  of  an  unpleasant  incident  in  Her 
Boston  Experiences.  Margaret  Allston 
tells  us  that  running  off  of  this  avenue  are 
the  most  interesting  domestic  squares  in 
Boston,  and  in  one  of  them,  at  Number  28 
Rutland  Square,  we  find  the  home  of  that 
charming  poet  and  author,  Mrs.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  "who  never  makes 
calls,  but  receives  in  salon  fashion  once  a 
week.  London  was  in  the  air  at  this 
house,"  where  Margaret  Allston  (Her 
Boston  Experiences)  spent  her  most  in- 
teresting half-hour,  socially,  in  Boston. 
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Speak  softly,  sweet,  and  bid  the  lutes  play  low ; 
Let  the  low  laughter  live  but  in  your  eyes ; 
Dusk  be  the  air  and  dim  where,  spirit-wise, 
Move  we  in  noiseless  passage  to  and  fro. 
One  lies  asleep  beside  the  fountain's  flow, 
Lulled  by  the  murmurous  water's  fall  and  rise ; 
Him  may  we  not  awake  to  other  guise 
Than  this  still  shape  that  doth  not  hear  or  know. 
Fair  on  the  borders  of  a  dream  he  lies, 
Loath  to  let  slip  the  ways  by  which  he   came, 
Stilling  each  sense  that  seeks  the  world  of  men. 
Hush,  sweet! — no  whisper — nay,  no  speech  of  eyes — 
Lest,  roused  at  last  by  mention  of  his  name, 
Love  shall  awake  that  will  not  sleep  again. 

Jcaiincttc  Bliss  Gillespy. 
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In    the    November    number    of    this 
magazine   we   published 
A  Latter  at         an  estimate  of  President 
ci-uicum.  McKinley's  political  ca- 

reer, in  writing  which 
we  endeavoured  to  eliminate  all  emo- 
tional influences  and  to  look  upon  the 
late  President's  life  and  character  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  future  historian. 
We  have  now  received  from  a  physician 
in  Milwaukee  the  following  letter,  which 
we  publish  for  reasons  that  shall  be  set 
forth  presently: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  write  anything  of 
President  MeKinley  more  unjust,  more  un- 
true, more  offensive  to  the  great  majority  of 
intelligent  Americans,  than  that  "estimate"  of 
him  written  by  you  and  published  in  The 
Bookman  for  November.  The  man  whose 
greatness  was  recognised  by  statesmen  the 
world  over,  whom  emperors  and  kings  de- 
lighted to  honour,  whose  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  millions  of 
his  country's  greatest  citizens,  is  seen  by  you, 
as  autocrat  of  almost  everything,  to  be  oppor- 
tunist, "with  his  ear  to  the  ground"  to  catch 
the  voice  of  the  rabble  that  he  might  trim  his 
sails  accordingly. 

You  begin  your  "estimate"  with  a  misstate- 
ment (not  to  put  it  less  euphemistically). 
There  was  no  "premature  and  quite  unjusti- 
fiable optimism  of  the  President's  physicians." 
You  should  go  to  original  sources,  to  the 
official  bulletins  issued  by  the  President's  phy- 
sicians, and  you  will  find  a  different  sort  of 
medical  opinion  from  that  which  you  have 
gleaned  from  the  scavenger  journals. 

From  this  statement  to  the  last  one  in  your 
article  there  is  not  one  which  will  bear  analy- 
sis. How  unjust  is  that  which  accuses  Mr. 
MeKinley  of  following  the  mob  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Manila.  "If  the  whole  of  Asia  had  been 
offered  us,"  you  say,  "we  would  have  taken 
it.  Away  with  all  old  traditions !  Bother  the 
Constitution!  Let  us  expand!"  shouted  the 
mob:  and  Mr.  MeKinley,  "the  last  man,  by 
nature,  in  the  world  to  break  with  all  our  past 
and  to  pitch  us  headlong  into  complications 
the  end  of  which  no  man  could  foretell,"  kept 
his  "ear  to  the  ground"  and  promptly  echoed 
the  unthinking  shouts  of  the  rabble,  made  tem- 
porarily insane  by  their  sudden  lust  for  world- 
power.  Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous? 
Could  anything  be  more  libellous  on  this  care- 


ful, cautious,  wise,  deliberate  statesman,  who 
never  took  an  important  step  without  first 
seeking  the  advice  of  his  wisest  country- 
men without  regard  to  tbeir  party  affilia- 
tions? Where  have  you  been  all  these  years 
that  you  do  not  know  what  the  most  humble 
citizen  knows,  that  the  taking  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  the  least  of  four  evils,  the  other 
three  being  to  leave  them  to  the  Spaniards,  to 
give  them  to  some  European  nation,  or  to  leave 
them  to  the  natives?  Surely  your  memory 
is  not  so  short  that  you  have  forgotten  all  that 
our  statesmen  have  said  on  the  subject;  for- 
gotten that  we  took  the  Philippines  because 
any  other  method  of  disposing  of  them  would 
have  led  to  endless  complications,  probably 
prolonged  war  and  the  shedding  of  much 
blood.  Instead  of  being  made  mad  with  con- 
quest, Mr.  McKtnley  and  his  advisers  re- 
luctantly took  the  Philippines  as  the  easiest 
way  out  of  the  tangle  imposed  by  their  capture. 
But  I  have  written  enough — more  than  you 
will  publish.  Indeed,  I  do  not  expect  that  you 
will  publish  any  of  it;  but  as  a  plain  citizen 
who  admired  the  statesmanship,  the  transcend- 
ent ability  and  patriotism  of  William  MeKin- 
ley, I  cannot  see  him  made  the  mediocre,  shifty 
politician,  the  inferior  opportunist  which  your 
"estimate"  makes  of  him ;  and  I  believe  that 
a  good  many  thousand  plain  citizens  like  my- 
self are  stirred  to  proper  indignation  by  its 
publication. 

We  have  printed  this  letter  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  masterpiece  of  criticism  nor 
because  it  requires  any  particular  an- 
swer, but  because  it  is  so  completely 
typical  of  a  certain  sort  of  mind.  We 
suppose  that  there  are  millions  of  good 
citizens  who  are  precisely  like  the  writer 
of  this  letter  in  their  way  of  looking  at 
pretty  nearly  everything  of  a  public 
nature  that  comes  up  for  discussion. 
With  them  a  public  man  is  either  a  great 
and  glorious  and  illustrious  statesman, 
and  absolutely  free  from  even  the  slight- 
est trace  of  error  and  inconsistency,  or 
else  (if  he  happens  to  be  on  the  other 
side)  he  is  a  vile  demagogue,  every  one 
of  whose  motives  is  base  and  whose 
whole  career  is  black  with  infamy.  Yet 
in  their  personal  relations  with  their  fel- 
low-men they  do  not  judge  them  in  this 
absurdly  sweeping  way.  In  speaking 
of  a  neighbour  or  a  friend  they  will  rec- 
ognise his  admirable  qualities,  but  they 
will  also  admit  that  he  has  at  times  made 
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some  mistakes  or  has  fallen  short  of 
absolute  consistency.  When  they  admit 
this  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  saying 
anything  malignant  or  unkind ;  and,  in 
fact,  they  are  not.  They  are  simply  ex- 
ercising their  common  sense  and  heeding 
to  what  they  have  learned  from  their 
experience  of  human  nature.  But  when 
they  come  to  public  men  they  forget  that 
these  also  are  just  human  beings  like 
themselves.  Therefore,  they  view  them 
and  think  of  them  on  an  heroic  scale — 
a  hundred  times  larger  than  life— and 
either  transcendently  glorified  or  else 
made  preternaturally  horrific.  In  writing 
for  such  persons  one  must  have  nothing 
but  high  lights  and  black  shadows. 
There  must  be  no  half  tints,  no  shadings, 
no  qualifications  and  no  reservations.  You 
must  shout  an  extravagant  eulogy,  or  you 
must  yell  a  frantic  imprecation.  How 
utterly  preposterous  all  this  is  t  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  which  is  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other.  If  it  were  so,  life 
would  be  much  simpler  than  it  is;  for 
among  honest  men  there  would  then 
never  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  Yet 
we  really  think  it  strange  that  an  edu- 
cated man  could  read  our  estimate  of 
President  McKinley  and  not  perceive  that 
it  was  inspired  by  genuine  liking  and  re- 
spect. 

As  to  the  questions  of  fact  which  the 
letter  raises,  we  find  it  necessary  to  note 
merely  the  writer's  objection  to  our 
mention  of  the  "unjustifiable  optimism 
of  the  President's  physicians."  We  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
optimism  existed  and  that  it  was  un- 
justifiable. Had  it  not  existed,  Vice- 
President  Roosevelt  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  Buffalo  and  go  to  an 
almost  inaccessible  part  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Mr. 
McKinley's  bedside,  nor  would  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  have  been  encouraged 
to  return  to  the  places  whence  they  had 
been  so  hastily  summoned.  That  the  op- 
timism was  unjustifiable  was  made  plain 
by  the  result. 

II. 
President  Roosevelt's  little  dissertation 
on  Anarchism  in  his  first 
on  suppreiiing      message  to  Congress  has 

Anarch  dm  given    a    fillip    tO    public 

interest     in     a     subject 
which    has    been    very    much    in    the 


thoughts  of  Americans  ever  since  Mr. 
McKinley  was  assassinated.  Legislation 
looking  to  the  punishment  and  suppres- 
sion of  Anarchists  has  been  loudly  de- 
manded of  the  national  legislature  in 
advance  of  its  meeting,  and  now  we  shall 
see  whether  anything  effective  can  be 
done.  Of  course  it  cannot.  That  is  to 
say,  Anarchism  as  such  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed or  even  checked  by  law.  Senator 
Hoar's  notion  of  an  island  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  habitation  of  Anarchists,  who  are 
to  stew  there  in  their  own  juice,  is  one  of 
the  wildest  proposals  that  we  ever  heard 
of. 

What  we  want  is  a  general  stiffening 
up  of  the  statutes  that  deal  with  the  par- 
ticular offences  which  the  militant  An- 
archists are  eager  to  commit — incitement 
to  violence  against  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, attempts  to  murder,  and  successful 
assassinations.  But  these  statutes  should 
have  no  especial  relation  to  Anarchism. 
If  a  person  leads  an  orderly,  harmless  life 
and  observes  the  law,  he  should  not  be 
molested,  even  though  he  may  be  theo- 
retically an  Anarchist.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  person  in  any  way  encourages  and 
instigates  a  crime,  the  heavy  hand  of  pu- 
nitive justice  should  descend  upon  him 
whether  he  be  an  Anarchist  or  not.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 


Senator  Gallinger's  bill  providing  espe- 
cially severe  punishments  for  crimes 
against  Federal  officers  is  a  very  proper 
one.  It  recognises  the  President  and  the 
other  officers  whom  it  names  as  being, 
during  the  tenure  of  their  office,  some- 
thing more  than  private  persons;  and  it 
rightly  regards  a  crime  committed  or  at- 
tempted against  them,  as  a  crime  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  No  such 
law,  however,  will  render  these  persons 
less  liable  to  attack.  No  form  of  penalty, 
even  were  it  the  rack  or  boiling  in  oil, 
would  accomplish  that  result.  Every  one 
in  Russia,  for  example,  knows  that  each 
would-be  assassin  of  the  Czar  is,  when 
caught  alive,  subjected  to  the  most  awful 
of  tortures  before  being  put  to  death ;  yet 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  never  made 
a  self-appointed  executioner  shrink  from 
his  bloody  task.  These  murderers  of 
kings  and  presidents  are,  indeed,  while 
sane  within  the  legal  definition  of  that 
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word,  never  really  in  a  normal  state  of 
mind ;  and  to  their  frantic  brains  the 
very  horror  of  their  doom  adds  only  one 
more  stimulus  to  action  The  rulers  of 
men,  indeed,  are  always  in  the  position  of 
soldiers  on  the  firing  line.  As  Humbert 
of  Italy  once  said  with  a  shrug,  after  an 
assassin's  bullet  had  gone  hissing  past  his 
head :  "This  is  part  of  the  trade  of  kings." 


III. 


We   note   without   comment,   yet   not 

without    emotion,    that 

exit  Hackett  of  New  Hamp- 

HsciMtt.  shire   has   given   in   his 

resignation  as  Assistant 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  has  retired  to 

Portsmouth  and  to  private  life. 

H.  T.  P. 
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Among  American  actors  who  are  not 
luminaries  of  a  time  that  is  passing  away, 
like  Joseph  Jefferson  and  Ada  Rehan, 
but  still  active  forces,  the  man  and  the 
woman  who  occupy  the  most  distin- 
guished positions  are  Mr,  Mansfield  and 
Mrs.  Fiske.  Other  players  make  more 
money,  but  no  other  is  taken  with  the 
same  seriousness  by  the  class  which  estab- 
lishes permanent  reputations.  This  lead- 
ership grows  from  the  fact  that  these  two 
players  have,  more  than  any  of  their 
rivals,  the  abilities  to  represent  the  higher 
thoughts  and  passions,  combined  with  the 
will  to  choose  for  themselves  parts  which 
shall  give  varied  and  difficult  problems  to 
their  talents.  They  may  die  with  little 
money,  but  they  will  have  enjoyed  the 
kind  of  fame  which  their  companions  de- 
sire, even  when  they  lack  the  spirit  which 
alone  makes  it  possible.  In  another  coun- 
try it  might  seem  perverse  or  even  sordid 
for  a  critic  to  talk  so  insistently  about  the 
earning  power  of  a  play,  as  if  it  were  a 
factory  or  a  department  store,  but  there 
is  no  principle  of  more  far-reaching  influ- 
ence on  the  American  stage.  Here  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  have  small  audiences  or  short 
runs,  and  one  hears  about  success  mainly 
in  the  form  of  gross  receipts,  broken 
records,  and  capacity  business.  Our 
newspapers  have  thoroughly  learned 
what  was  wanted,  and  I  cut  the  following 
criticisms  from  the  advertisements  in  a 
single  issue  of  the  New  York  Times: 
"  'Mr.  Drew  scores  a  hit.' — Herald. 
'Will  rank  among  the  biggest  of  the 
Empire  successes.' — Evening  Sun.  'Great 
success.' — Evening  IVorld.  'Great  suc- 
cess.'— Herald.  'Success  assured.' — Sun. 
'An  easy  victory.' — Evening  Sun.  'Fa- 
versham  was  the  biggest  thing  in  a 
Broadway  playhouse  for  many  a  year.' — 
World."    The  following  from  the  same 


issue  seemed  to  me  full  of  interesting 
national  psychology : 

Charles  Frohman  presents  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city  E.  £.  Rose's  dramatisation  of 
Irving  Bacheller's  great  novel,  Eben  Holdtn. 
Mr.  Charles  Frohman  expresses  his  sincere 
gratification  in  being  able  to  give  the  favourite 
New  York  actor,  E.  M.  Holland,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  as  Eben  Holden. 

The  importance  of  such  an  evolution  in 
advertising  methods  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  public  is  deceived  about  the 
amount  of  success  reached  by  Mr.  Faver- 
sham,  who  really  had  a  very  bad  season  in 
New  York,  and  was  an  innocent  victim 
of  his  manager's  desire  to  injure  James 
K.  Hackett  by  rushing  "another  Don 
Caesar  play  into  the  market  ahead  of  him 
— a  futile  effort,  since  Mr.  Hackett  came 
out  on  top.  The  importance  lies  rather  in 
the  tendency  of  trumpet  boasting  to  take 
attention  from  other  considerations.  Ac- 
tors and  managers  who  have  once  become 
Barnumised  do  not  dare  to  give  a  good 
play  for  a  moderate  time,  for  fear  that  the 
number  of  weeks  will  not  mean  a  "suc- 
cess." Managers  try  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  announcing  plays  which  they 
have  no  intention  of  giving.  When  Mr. 
Frohman  announced  Hamlet  for  William 
Gillette,  Mr.  Gillette  said  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  it.  As  You  Like  it  and  L'Aiglon 
were  announced  for  this  fall  in  New- 
York  for  Miss  Adams,  and  her  Rosalind 
and  Peg  Woffington  have  been  in  the 
newspapers  for  years,  but  never  on  the 
stage.  The  reduction  of  theatrical  enter- 
prise to  the  art  of  advertising  may  lead  to 
a  success  equal  to  that  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  Ayer's  Pills  or  St.  Jacob's  Oil. 
but  it  can  never  give  the  kind  of  standing 
which  is  won  by  worthy  accomplishment. 
That  position  belongs  to  the  woman  who 
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has  been  through  Magda,  Becky  Sharp, 
A  Doll's  House,  La  Femme  de  Claude, 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  Little  Italy, 
Love  Finds  the  Way,  and  many  another 
searching  test,  and  to  the  man  who  has 
appeared  in  Henry  V.,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Richard  III.,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  Arms  and  the  Man,  the  Devil's 
Disciple,  Beau  Brummel  and  so  many 
other  plays.  In  the  same  way  no  amount 
of  bragging  about  the  circulation  of  the 
yellow  journals  or  the  sensational  novel 
can  destroy  the  distinction  between  the 
fame  won  by  literature  and  the  cheap  no- 
toriety purchased  by  publishers'  statistics 
and  an  appeal  to  those  popular  weak- 
nesses which  in  a  larger  field  are  so  pro- 
fusely showered  upon  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  whether  he  be  Lieutenant  Hobson 
or  an  English  Duke  on  a  matrimonial 
visit  to  a  Vanderbilt. 

The  latest  production  at  the  Manhat- 
tan is  The  Umvelcome  Mrs.  Hatch,  by 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  That  Mrs.  Fiske 
is  compelled  to  discover  nearly  every 
drama  and  playwright  she  uses  is  doubt- 
less a  good  thing  for  the  American 
dramatist,  but  it  makes  her  new  pieces 
largely  a  series  of  experiments,  often 
turning  out  to  be  original  and  excellent, 
but  bound  to  be  mixed  with  matter  of 
poorer  quality.  The  Unwelcome  Mrs. 
Hatch  has  for  its  principal  merit  the  op- 
portunity it  furnishes  Mrs.  Fiske  to  do 
things  which  she  has  never  done  before, 
and  to  do  them  with  the  same  individual- 
ity and  power  which  she  has  shown  in 
other  parts.  The  finest  bits  of  work  ac- 
complished by  her  in  this  play  are  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  when  she  rocks  in  a 
chair  and  in  broken  exclamations  shows 
the  intense  emotional  concentration  with 
which  she  looks  forward  to  a  meeting 
with  her  child ;  in  the  climax  of  the  third 
act,  where,  in  straight  and  strong  situa- 
tions more  akin  in  nature  to  what  she  has 
done  before,  she  listens  superbly  to  a 
series  of  insults,  delivers  her  replies  with 
splendid  force,  and  makes  a  beautifully 
studied  exit  to  save  her  daughter's  feel- 
ings ;  and  in  the  fourth  act,  where  there  is 
something  of  the  charming  despair  of  the 
end  of  Becky  Sharp,  although  it  is  neces- 
sarily not  so  satisfactory,  since  there  is  no 
material  here  to  compare  with  what  Mr. 
Mitchell  got  from  Vanity  Fair.  Mrs. 
Harrison,  using  situations  which  are 
familiar  in  melodrama,  and  endeavouring 


to  write  them  over  for  quiet  methods,  has 
been  decidedly  successful  in  the  intro- 
ductory act,  and  she  has  handled  rather 
well  the  dramatic  third  act,  although 
without  giving  it  as  much  sustained 
strength  as  it  might  have.  The  other  two 
acts  are  weak.  I  always  estimate  an 
evening  in  the  theatre  partly  by  what 
remains  in  my  memory,  and  Mrs.  Fiske, 
in  the  mother's  emotion  before  the  first 
curtain,  and  in  the  sharply  outlined  and 
brilliantly  planned  execution  of  the  third 
act,  has  added  to  the  number  of  pictures 
which  will  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Mansfield  returns  in  Beaucaire  to 
a  field  in  which  in  America  he  reigns 
alone,  and  in  which  he  surpasses  any 
other  actor  that  I  have  seen  in  any  coun- 
try. It  is  in  acting,  somewhat  the  same 
world  that  is  occupied  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  in  literature,  with  less  buf- 
foonery, however,  and  more  bitterness. 
It  is  Mephistophelian  in  one  interpretation 
of  that  many-sided  word,  and  it  would  be 
entertaining  to  see  Mr.  Mansfield  under- 
take to  elucidate  the  devil.  In  heralding 
him  as  one  of  the  most  living  and  valu- 
able influences  on  the  American  stage,  I 
have  no  wish  to  attribute  to  him  any 
moral  ideals,  but  only  the  expanding 
ambition  of  a  born  artist.  In  Beaucaire 
he  has  produced  a  pleasant  comedy,  not  in 
the  same  class  of  excellence  with  the  fas- 
cinatingly written  story,  but  good  enough 
to  make  me  hope  that  Mr.  Tarkington 
may  give  some  of  his  rare  literary  skill 
to  the  stage.  The  play  looks  as  if  Mr. 
Mansfield  had  furnished  useful  theatrical 
ideas  to  the  young  author,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  induced  a  lower  tone,  both  in 
parts  of  the  dialogue  and  in  the  outcome, 
which  contradicts  the  bold  and  convinc- 
ing solution  of  the  book  and  substitutes 
an  ordinary  piece  of  theatrical  senti- 
mentality. For  Mr.  Tarkington  to  com- 
promise with  his  better  taste  is  no  fault 
in  his  case,  for  he  needs  to  learn  a  new 
trade,  and  his  is  too  fine  a  nature,  as  his 
books  show,  not  to  express  itself  worthily 
in  the  drama  if  he  continues  to  work  in 
that  form. 

Mr.  Mansfield  surrounded  himself 
with  one  of  the  worst  companies  his 
soul  could  desire,  and  he  allowed  the 
players  whom  he  did  employ  to  do  noth- 
ing. In  defence  of  such  proceedings  as 
this  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  has  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Theatre  a  most  unjustifiable 
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and  misleading  argument:  "A  disheart- 
ening result  of  my  observation  of  the 
present  state  of  the  art  of  acting  has  been 
my  realisation  that  there  are  so  few  play- 
ers who  can  give  and  take  in  acting — 
making  it  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
chief  person  in  the  scene  of  the  play  to 
carry  the  spirit  of  the  author's  intention 
and  the  thread  of  the  various  scenes  quite 
unaided.  In  order  to  preserve  his  own 
poise  he  is  compelled  to  concentrate 
mentally  upon  himself,  making  most  per- 
formances very  one-sided,  sometimes  al- 
most a  monologue.  The  central  person- 
age of  the  play  cannot  permit  himself  to 
think  what  may  be  the  feelings  passing 
through  the  minds  of  the  characters  rep- 
resented by  the  supporting  players,  be- 
cause he  secretly  realises  that  the  feelings 
of  the  characters  are  not  passing  through 
the  minds  of  the  supporting  players  at  all. 
In  a  word,  they  are  not  'giving  and  tak- 
ing,' they  are  not  projecting  themselves 
into  the  spirit  of  the  play,  they  are  not 
sounding  the  great  note  of  reciprocity, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  true 
and  spirited  art."  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
hundreds  of  good  actors  in  America  to  re- 
ply that  if  Miss  Marlowe  feels  compelled 
to  do  all  the  work  herself,  the  compul- 
sion comes  from  her  and  not  from  them. 
She  might  go  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre  and 
see  whether  along  with  Annie  Russell 
there  is  not  room  enough  for  good  work 
and  strong  hits  by  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mrs. 
Rankin,  Madame  Cottrelly,  and  John 
Glendinning.  Did  she  ever  see  one  of  Mr. 
Heme's  productions  in  which  the  whole 
cast  did  not  have  opportunities  and  accept 
them  ?  Did  she  see  Mrs.  LeMoyne's  com- 
pany last  year,  or  most  of  Liebler  and 
Company's  productions?  Mrs.  Campbell 
will  furnish  one  more  example,  although 
no  more  is  needed,  of  a  strong  and  orig- 
inal actress  who  is  surrounded  by  able 
actors  to  whom  she  not  only  grants  op- 
portunities, but  whom  she  encourages  to 
do  their  best.  We  have  had  many  stars 
in  this  country  who  have  chosen  to  shine 
alone,  but  none  before  to  my  knowledge 
has  gone  into  print  in  defence  of  the 
system.  Suppose  Mr.  Hawtrey  put  a  bad 
actor  into  his  company  as  the  tramp  in  A 
Message  from  Mars,  or  refused  to  have 
the  part  done  as  fully  and  admirably  as 
it  is  now.  When  Secret  Service  was  pro- 
duced, at  least  five  decided  successes  were 
made   besides   Mr.    Gillette's.    In    The 


Climbers  last  year  there  were  about  the 
same  number. 

The  list,  fortunately  for  American  act- 
ing, might  be  made  very  long,  but  it  is 
time  to  go  on  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
which  now  contains  Clyde  Fitch's  best 
original  play  admirably  acted.  The  Girl 
and  the  fudge  has  a  real  plot,  so  full  of 
story  that  it  carries  the  play  naturally 
through  four  acts  with  no  padding  or 
astonishing  episodes  of  the  kind  with 
which  Mr.  Fitch  has  distended  too  many 
of  his  pieces.  There  is  some  character- 
drawing  too,  which,  although  it  is  carica- 
ture of  types  rather  than  individualisa- 
tion,  is  good  of  its  kind  and  is  the 
source  of  comedy  which  fits  into  the  ac- 
tion and  thus  becomes  part  of  the  whole 
conception.  It  is  certainly  the  best  ex- 
hibition of  sustained  workmanship  that 
Mr.  Fitch  has  given,  and  it  has  a  solidity 
and  sincerity  that  may  possibly  revive  our 
hopes  in  him.  The  ease  with  which  the 
situation  is  mapped  out  in  the  first  act,  the 
broad  strokes  with  which  the  drama  is 
carried  on  in  the  next  two,  and  the  surety 
with  which  the  solution  is  not  only  held 
for  the  end  but  made  then  with  some 
elevation,  are  all  marked  improvements. 
The  kleptomania  of  the  heroine's  mother 
is  the  motive  power  of  the  play,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  the  lovers  are  removed  at 
the  end  is  worthy  of  praise,  since  it  is  a 
spiritual  and  not  a  mechanical  solution. 
It  is  supposed  that  when  the  mother's 
crime  or  weakness  is  discovered,  the  en- 
gagement between  the  daughter  and  the 
young  judge  will  be  broken.  He,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  unhappy  woman  de- 
serves only  pity,  and  his  mother  agrees 
with  him.  The  practical  aspect  alone  re- 
mains, therefore,  the  girl  being  unwilling 
to  injure  her  lover's  chances  of  political 
advancement  in  his  little  Western  town. 
The  girl's  father,  who  has  been  driven  to 
drunkenness  and  separation  by  the 
mother's  shame,  now  persuades  her  to 
rejoin  him  and  go  off  to  some  far  place 
to  live  in  wretchedness  for  the  sake  of 
taking  the  cloud  from  the  young  woman's 
life. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Fitch  reached  his 
highest  point  in  dramatic  construction, 
but  he  has  also  given  a  brilliant  example 
of  his  power  to  create  acting  parts.  Sev- 
eral actors  who  stand  out  in  the  play  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  Miss 
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Russell  herself  does  the  greatest  amount 
of  beautiful  acting  which  she  has  done  in 
one  piece  in  my  four  years  of  professional 
theatre-going.  Several  situations  are 
given  to  her,  calling  for  warm  distributed 
feeling;  she  fills  them  with  tenderness, 
kindness,  sensibility,  gentle  humour,  hurt 
pride,  filial  love,  unselfishness,  hoping  and 
timorous  affection  for  the  young  judge, 
and  in  the  third  act,  where  doubt,  relief 
and  despair  follow  in  the  clear-cut  work 
of  the  playwright,  she  has  not  only  the 
truth  and  exquisiteness  which  she  shows 
whenever  she  is  allowed  to,  but  a  larger 
volume  of  feeling  than  she  has  shown  in 
at  least  four  years. 

Why  should  not  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas 
take  heart  from  Mr.  Fitch's  improve- 
ment, and  instead  of  falling  below  his 
own  standard,  as  he  does  in  the  mechan- 


ical melodrama,  Colorado,  raise  it?  Mr. 
E.  E.  Rose  is  a  different  case,  and  per- 
haps criticism  ought  not  to  waste  words 
on  him,  even  where,  as  in  Alice  of  Old 
Vtncennes,  he  has  done  better  than  usual 
in  hacking  out  plays  for  Mr.  Frohman, 
and  gives  Miss  Virginia  Harned  a  part 
in  which  she  acts  with  liveliness  and 
ability.  A  man  is  judged  by  the  standard 
of  the  best  that  he  does,  and  Mr.  Fitch 
deserves  the  most  severe  things  that  can 
be  said  about  him  for  the  feeble  and  dis- 
reputable manner  in  which  he  has 
changed  Augier's  fine  play,  Le  Manage 
d'Olympe,  into  a  riot  of  silly  coarseness 
called  The  Marriage  Game,  the  leading 
part  being  played  by  Sadie  Martinot  in  a 
manner  to  make  all  other  acting  seem  by 
contrast  excellent. 

Norman  Hapgood. 


The  student  of  Mr.  Hardy's  topography  has 
now  at  command  the  means  of  completing  his 
studies.  But,  of  course,  the  book  now  before 
us  is  not  the  first  contribution  toward  the  par- 
ticular science  with  which  it  deals — which,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  formally  inaugurated, 
several  years  ago,  in  a  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ent periodical.  Next,  in  1894,  Miss  Macdon- 
ell's  little  book  on  Thomas  Hardy  presented 
us  with  an  excellent  sketch  map — a  fairly  com- 
plete key,  in  fact,  to  the  Hardeian  localities. 
Each  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  the 
novels  supplied,  further,  a  map  of  the  "Wear 
sex  of  the  Novels;"  while  an  additional. con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  that  country  was 
furnished  by  an  exhibition  of  paintings  illus- 
trating it,  which  was  held  in  a  Bond  Street 
gallery  a  few  summers  ago.  Still,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  more  minute  identification,  there  re- 
mained much  to-  be  done;  and  this,  in  the 
handsome  volume  which  has  just  issued  from 
the  Bodley  Head,  Messrs.  Bertram  Windle  and 
Edmund  New  have  set  themselves  to  accom- 


plish. Let  me  acknowledge  at  once  that  their 
book  is  final — no  further  work  on  the  subject 
is  conceivable.  By  its  help,  those  who  wish  to 
do  so  may  not  merely  identify  tracts  of  coun- 
try, roads  and  dwelling-places,  but  actually 
touch  with  their  fingers  the  identical  stone 
coffin  in  which  Angel  Clare,  during  his  som- 
nambulistic trance,  deposited  his  loved  and  tor- 
lured  Tess.  Furthermore,  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible, a  picture  of  the  place  referred  to  in  the 
text  is  supplied;  while,  finally,  the  author  has 
had  the  imjnense  advantage  of  assistance  from 
the  "Onlle  begetter  of  this  Wessex"  (as  he 
styles  him)  In  person. 

Whether  every  genuine  lover  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
works  will  be  prepared  to  welcome  this  book 
as  an  unqualified  boon  is,  however,  another  and 
doubtless  a  less  important  matter.  Hitherto 
the  hunting  up  of  the  Hardeian  localities  has 
been  the  occupation  of  a  small  sect  of  enthu- 
siasts, whose  enthusiasm — tempered,  as  it 
was,  by  knowledge — might  be  held  to  justify 
Ihem.  Of  these  Mr.  Windle  was  obviously 
one;  perhaps  the  chief.  Yet  to  him,  I  fear,  it 
has  fallen  to  throw  open  the  door  of  Hardeian 
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Wessex  to  the  undiscriminating  sightseer. 
What  would  we  have?  It  is  a  democratic  age 
in  literature  as  elsewhere,  and  we  had  best 
move  with  the  times.  Let  us,  then,  hasten  to 
make  amends  for  the  mere  semblance  of  cavil- 
ling by  recommending  every  hotel-keeper  in 
Wessex  to  provide  his  establishment  with  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Windle's  book.  He  will  find  it  a 
good  investment  for  his  guinea. 

The  method  of  Mr.  Windle — whose  literary 
style,  be  it  said  in  passing,  is  admirably  clear 
and  flowing — is  first  to  escort  us  through  Wes- 
sex, carefully  pointing  out  every  spot  referred 
to  in  the  novels  as  he  goes;  then  to  escort  us 
through  the  novels  categorically,  with  terse 
comment  on  the  scenery  of  each.  And,  wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  he  makes  Mr.  Hardy  de- 
scribe his  own  scene.  The  novels,  he  tells  us, 
which  are  especially  rich  in  matter  for  the 
identifier  of  scenery  are  The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge,  Test  and  Jude  the  Obscure.  The 
novel  which,  from  this  particular  point  of 
view,  is  the  least  satisfactory  is  A  Laodicean. 
We  have  followed  him  carefully  through  Cas- 
terbridge,  and  gladly  acknowledge  the  labori- 
ous care  and  pains  which  he  has  taken  in 
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establishing  the  identity  of  places  and  even  of 
things  named  in  the  most  locally  minute  of 
all  the  novels.  But  we  should  have  wished  to 
find,  in  addition  to  several  things  that  are 
new  to  us,  a  reference  to  the  old  Shire  Hall — in 
which  a  judicial  and  a  pastoral  element  were 
occasionally  so  quaintly  mingled;  as  well  as  to 
tbe  house  occupied  by  the  Mayor,  which,  we 
may  add,  has  been  pointed  out  to  ourselves  by 
the  novelist  in  person.  Also,  in  a  work  which, 
by  its  minuteness,  seems  to  challenge  micro- 
scopic criticism,  we  may  direct  attention  to  the 
error,  "Marston"  for  Mansion,  on  pages  43 
and  80;  to  "home— along"  for  "home-along," 
p;  71,  a  printer's  error;  and  to  "Troublefield" 
being  spoken  of  as  a  "corruption"  of  Turber- 
ville,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  merely  one  of 
those  translations  so  familiar  to  readers  of  old 
charters.  The  suggestion  (p.  15)  that  the 
painting  of  texts  upon  stiles  is  peculiar  to  the 
West  Country  is  amazing.  Wherever  reviv- 
alism and  a  paint-pot  come,  together,  there 
these  texts  will  be  found.  But  the  very  fact 
that  we  are  driven  to  mention  these  minutiae 
speaks  of  itself  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
book.    As  for  the  pictures,  for  our  own  par- 
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ticular  taste,  we  admit  that  they  are  too  realis- 
tic. Places  over  which  poetry  had  hitherto  cast 
its  glow  are  now  seen  in  the  crude  light  of 
prose,  un  softened  by  the  treatment  of  atmos- 
phere, often  without  even  the  advantage  of  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  Sometimes,  too,  a  pic- 
ture entirely  lacks  in  anything  that  is  distinc- 
tive—as, for  instance,  that  of  the  "Stile  near 
Mellstock,"  which  might  be  any  stile  in  Eng- 
land. The  town-scenes  and  pictures  of  houses 
are  the  best.  And  now,  having  taken  exception 
to  some  points  in  the  book,  let  us  hasten  to 
swell  the  sum  of  human  inconsistencies  by 
avowing  that  we  hope  to  go  into  Wessex  next 
week,  and  to  take  the  book  as  our  companion. 
George  Douglas. 


To  the  imagination  of  our  race  the  Sea-saga 
makes  irresistible  appeal.  Who  has  read  of 
the  wanderings  of  St.  Brandan  or  the  voyage 
of  the  Macldunc — to  go  no  further  afield — 
without  being  conscious  of  the  freshness  and 
the  wonder  of  the  world's  adventurous  youth? 
O there,  holding  out  to  King  Alfred  the 
walrus-tooth  in  his  brown  hand  as  a  proof  of 
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the  truth  of  his  strange  story,  is  as  unforget- 
table as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  reading  his 
book  among  the  driving  icebergs,  or  Salvation 
Yeo  with  the  romance  of  the  New  World 
etched  on  his  white  buffalo  horn.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
should  have  perceived  epical  possibilities  in  the 
brief  and  much-discussed  passage  in  which 
Herodotus  tells  how  Neco,  King  of  Egypt, 
"sent  certain  Phoenicians  in  ships"  to  sail 
round  the  unknown  shores  of  Africa  and  to 
return  home  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

The  subject  catches  the  attention  ;  and  the 
poet  sets  out,  gallantly  enough,  to  tell  how 
Ithobal,  allured  by  the  silver  dove  of  Ishtar, 
entered  the  slave-market  of  Tyre  just  in  time 
to  purchase  Nesta,  the  wondrous  Libyan 
maiden,  with  his  one  pearl. 


and  so  set  his  feet  in  the  ways  to  which  the 
high  gods  had  destined  him.  For  Nesta  had 
been  born  under  alien  stars,  far  beyond  the 
springs  of  Nile,  and  for  her  the  unex- 
plored seas  beyond  Punt  were  no  mysterious 
wastes  of  terror  and  death,  but  honest  brine 
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the  light  of  hero- worship.  By  her  love  of 
beauty,  altogether  faithful  and  disinterested, 
she  rose  out  of  her  narrow  circumstance 
almost  to  genius. 

In  the  second  story  the  interest  is  very 
varied,  and  the  pathos  distractingly  divided  be- 
tween the  prisoner  on  lonely  Nisi  da,  the 
parricide  who  yet  treads  worshipfully  in  the 
footsteps  ttf  a  child,  the  woman  whose  whole 
nature  is  outraged  because  her  little  son  lives 
and  dies  in  a  convict  atmosphere,  and  her 
husband,  the  ardent  patriot,  old  fighter  in  the 
war  of  Italian  liberty,  condemned  to  watch 
benevolently  over  his  convicts  while  yet  his 
country  is  not  all  free.  In  one  memorable 
scene  is  described  his  assembling  of  every  soul 
on  the  convict  island  to  tell  the  news  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  has  entered  Venice.  Mad- 
ame Scrao  has  worked  successful!)'  on  larger 
canvases ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
translator  has  shown  us  in  these  two  Stories 
the  finest  flowers  of  her  art. 

THE  HOUSE  WITH  IKE  GREEN  SHU1TEBS.  I'y 
George  Douglas.  New  York:  McClure.  Phillips 
and  Company,    ti.ja. 

Without  actual  adventure,  without  any  love 
interest — if  we  except  the  one  case  of  the 
mother's  love  for  her  son— with  scarcely  a 
woman  in  the  book.  Mr.  Douglas  has  written 
a  strong  and  impressive  piece  of  fiction.  It  Is 
very  quietly  done ;  not  till  the  story  nears 
its  close  does  the  tragedy  move  quickly. 
When  it  does  move,  however,  it  moves  to 
some  purpose;  we  realise  the  force  which  has 
been  accumulating  from  the  outset;  and  the 
end  is  gruesome.  The  book  is  not  gloomy; 
indeed,  it  Is  the  reverse;  there  is  humour  in 
plenty.  There  are  also  clever,  incisive  writ- 
ing, good  phrasing,  fine  characterisation  and 
true  insight.  Surely  only  a  Scot  would  dare 
to  draw  such  a  picture  of  a  Scottish  village ; 
it  is  entertaining,  and  it  is  apt  in  its  witti- 
cisms, but  it  is  remorselessly  cruel— there  is 
scarcely  one  kind  heart  in  it.  Barbie  is  the 
village,  and  John  Gourlay,  of  the  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters,  is  the  big  man  of  it:  a 
harsh,  purse-proud,  cheating,  unintelligent 
bully,  who  wins  the  detestation  (and  the  fear) 
nf  every  one;  a  man  whose  downfall  any  one 
with  a  human  weakness  for  retribution  would 
be  glad  to  see  accomplished.  And  yet — when 
it  is  accomplished,  when  the  downfall  comes 
and  overwhelms  him,  one  is  not  glad.  The 
man  is  great  in  his  way,  and  the  other  man 
who  sets  to  work  to  accomplish  the  ruin  is  so 
shrewd,  so  unscrupulous,  so  mean,  that  the 
reader  veers;  the  bully  is  preferable  to  (he 


sneak.  John  Gourlay  is  the  main  theme  of  the 
book,  but  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
John  Gourlay's  son,  with  his  fine  perceptions, 
his  sensitiveness,  his  brag,  bis  cowardice; 
Mrs.  Gourlay,  with  her  slatternly  ways,  her 
sufferings,  her  apathy  and  her  piteous  love  for 
her  boy ;  even  Janet,  Gourlay's  daughter,  so 
unattractive  and  so  sickly,  drawn  with  so  few 
touches;  all  are  almost  terrible  in  their  real- 
ity. And  terrible  is  the  meeting  between 
father  and  son,  when  young  John,  soaked  with 
drink,  comes  home,  frightened  and  desperate, 
expelled  from  Edinburgh  University ;  when 
the  strong  nature  plays  with  the  weak  with 
excess  of  cruelty,  till  the  weak,  becoming 
maddened,  ends  the  scene  with  catastrophe. 
Mr.  Douglas  shows  that  he  can  handle  strong 
situations,  and  his  book  proves  that  he  is  able 
to  write  with  power  and  originality. 


The  historical  romance  is  very  much  with 
us  of  late;  and,  if  it  were  always  as  good  as 
The  House  of  de  Moilly,  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  even  more  of  it.  The  action  of  this  story 
passes  chiefly  in  the  dissolute  court  of  Louis 
XV.  of  France,  and  it  is  the  fate  of  Gaude 
de  Mailly  that  Louis  is  successively  enamoured 
of  the  two  women  he  loves.  First,  it  is  his 
cousin,  Marie  Anne,  Countess  de  Chateauroux. 
who,  being  heartless  and  ambitious,  rejects  the 
passionate  love  of  Claude  and  becomes  the 
mistress  of  the  king;  and,  as  Claude  will  not 
quietly  accept  his  lot,  he  is  exiled  until  such 
time  as  he  can  return  with  a  wife.  He  goes 
to  America,  and  there  meets  with  Deborah 
Travis,  who  works  in  her  aunt's  still  room, 
and  is  learned  in  the  use  of  herbs  and  medicinal 
poisons.  She  turns  her  knowledge  to  good 
account  by  saving  Claude's  life  when  he  is 
dying  of  a  fever,  and  her  innocence  and  girlish 
sweetness  win  his  heart.  He  returns  home 
with  her  as  his  wife;  and,  her  beauty  fascinat- 
ing the  king,  he  finds  himself  in  conflict  with 
Louis,  as  before.  His  love  is  deeper  and  truer 
now  than  it  was  then;  and,  to  get  rid  of  his 
rivalry,  the  king  banishes  him  again,  and  seeks 
to  dazzle  Deborah  with  promises  of  unlimited 
wcr'th  and  honour  if  she  will  remain  with  him 
ii.  ead  of  sharing  her  husband's  exile.  The 
closing  scenes  are  intensely  dramatic.  Some 
judicious  excisions,  a  little  condensation,  and 
this  would  have  been  a  really  notable  book; 
as  it  is,  even  with  too  long  waits  between  the 
acts,  it  is  a  powerfully  written  and  absorbing 
romance. 


This  is  a  book  in  praise  of  love  and  • 
Bui  the  drum-taps  in  it  are  m 
than  the  notes  of  the  lute.  Soldiers,  a  fighting 
Scotch  minister  and  a  fledgling  minister,  who 
is  saved  from  going  utterly  to  the  bad  by 
rushing  to  the  war,  are  its  heroes;  while  its 
heroines,  if  they  stay  at  home,  are  valiant- 
hearted,  tremendously  patriotic  and  quite  will- 
ing to  reward  the  brave  effusively  on  their 
return  from  fields  of  glory.  The  real  hero  of 
the  stoiy  is  the  Highland  Brigade ;  and  its 
exploits  at  Magersfontein  and  elsewhere  in 
Ihe  present  war  are  spiritedly  described. 

A  WOMAN  ALONE     Three  Stories.    By  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford.      New  York:  D.  Appletoo  end  Company. 

We  have  to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Clifford's  Aunt 
Anne  to  find  anything  so  good  from  her  pen 
as  the  first  of  these  three  stories,  at  least. 
A  Woman  Alone  may  be  morbid,  and  a  very 
painful  example  of  feminine  abjectness,  but 
it  is  true,  nevertheless,  and  we  do  not  feel 
the  abundant  pity  we  shed  over  Blanche  is 
wasted.  She  is  a  very  comprehensive  being, 
though  she  comes  under  the  reproach  of 
being  un-English.  Her  needs  were  too  many 
for  her  to  be  satisfied.  She  needed  an  at- 
mosphere of  enthusiasm  for  ideas ;  she  needed 
to  feel  the  people  round  her  were  doing 
or  thinking  or  imagining  something;  she 
needed  a  great  deal  of  contact  with  human 
beings ;  and  she  needed  domestic  love.  Her 
husband  was  a  brute  with  a  monomania  for 
being  left  alone.  If  it  were  suggested  to  him 
he  should  think  something  or  do  something, 
his  mind  and  body  refused  to  budge.  He  hated 
crowds.  Domesticity  galled  him.  He  despised 
his  wife's  friends,  and  was  jealous  of  her  in- 
fluence over  them.  He  went  away,  kept  com- 
plete silence  for  years,  and  she  nearly  died 
of  it.  We  believe  everything,  save  Mrs. 
Clifford's  suggestion  that  he  loved  her  all  the 
time.  Bowden  is  a  terrible  specimen  of  the 
modern  monster;  and,  alas!  that  we  should 
say  it,  we  think  him  even  probable.  Marie 
Zcllinger,  the  tale  of  the  young  poetic  beauty 
with  the  unpaid  bills,  is  a  slighter  affair..  But 
Mia  Williamson  is  in  Mrs.  Clifford''  Se5t 
half-grim,  wholly  pathetic  manner. 


We  feel  that  here  we  have  not  so  much  a 
novel  as  the  vivid  illustration  of  a  thesis. 
Madame  de  Longgarde,  looking  on  the  growing 
materialism  of  the  world,  writes  a  warning. 
She  holds  with  many  others,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  an  education  which  has  no 
regard  to  the  unseen  things,  tends  to  dam  up 
the  natural  channels  of  emotion ;  but  that 
Nature  will  have  its  way,  and  its  way  in  such 
circumstances  is  by  dangerous  flood  that  may 
work  havoc  in  human  lives.  It  is  not  fair  to 
tell  all  the  story  here.  We  only  suggest  it  in 
saying  that  we  see  the  last  of  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  materialistic  lawyer,  who  has 
slaved  to  make  a  great  place  in  the  world  for 
her,  within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  where  she 
is  absorbed  in  what  she  had  been  taught  all 
her  youth  to  despise.  There  is  no  special 
pleading  in  the  book;  but  in  writing  a  strong 
warning,  Madame  de  Longgarde  has  not  failed 
also  to  tell  a  touching  story. 

THE  HERB  OP  ORACE.    Br  Rom  Nouchelte  ('my. 
Philadelphia:  J,  B.  Lippincott  Company.    |t.aj. 

"  'Nature  intended  me  for  an  artist  or  a 
poet,'  Malcolm  would  say,  for  he  was  given 
at  times  to  a  hard,  merciless  introspection.  .  . 
'but  circumstances  have  called  me  to  the  bar.'  " 
So  the  hero  strikes  awe  and  pity  into  us 
at  once.  We  have  our  wavering  moments 
when  the  writer  indiscreetly  flashes  a  light  on 
his  artistic  tastes ;  but  are  overcome  once  more 
when  we  hear  him  defying  the  trammels  of 
wigs  and  codes  and  courts  in  an  outburst  like 
this,  "  'I  am  going  to  write  a  book.  .  .  I  mean 
to  take  the  world  by  storm — to  say  my  say — for 
once.  It  will  not  be  a  novel.  ...  It  will 
be  autobiographical,  expansive,  and  deep  as 
human  nature  itself,  and  I  shall  call  it  The 
Record  of  an  Impotent  Genius.' "  You  fore- 
see a  tragedy,  of  course,  but  it  doesn't  come 
off.  Malcolm's  career  is  as  smug  as  you 
could  desire.  When  we  leave  him  his  name  is 
quite  used  to  appearing  in  columns  of  the 
Times  and  the  Morning  Post.  Don't  let  any 
one  run  away  with  the  idea  that  The  Herb  of 
Grace  is  a  novel  of  Bohemian  life.  It  is  chock 
full  of  domesticity.  The  naughtiest  moment 
of  its  hero's  career  is  alluded  to  when  his  bath 
is  mentioned  and  his  biographer  confesses— 
"his  (ub  he  called  it  mentally." 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  December  i,  igoi. 

Again  the  month's  issue  of  new  books  is 
remarkable  both  in  size  and  character,  and 
while  not  equalling  that  of  October,  still  shows 
an  unusual  activity  in  publishing.  Of  the  addi- 
tions to  the  popular  fiction  of  the  day  at  once 
commanding  a  sale  were  The  Man  from  Glen- 
garry, by  Ralph  Connor;  The  Portion  of  La-' 
hour,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins;  Count  Hannibal, 
by  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  and  The  Pines  of  Lory, 
by  A.  Mitchell,  while  Mr.  Munchausen:  An 
Account  of  Some  of  his  Recent  Adventures,  by 
John  Kendrick  Bangs;  A  House  Party,  edited 
by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and  new  illustrated 
editions  of  Bob,  Son  of  Battle  and  The  Salt- 
Box  House  were  other  attractive  titles. 

New  juveniles  continue  to  come  out  in  sur- 
prising numbers,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  the  demand  will  equal  the  supply.  The 
new  illustrated  edition  of  Mrs.  Alcott's  Little 
Men  bids  fair  to  increase  the  sale  of  this  child's 
classic,  and  Andrew  Lang's  The  Violet  Fairy- 
Book  is  an  acceptable  continuation  of  his  ever 
popular  series. 

In  the  list  of  new  miscellaneous  works  is 
noticeable  a  large  number  of  biographies,  from 
which  may  be  noted  as  likely  to  be  the  most 
salable  James  Russell  Lowell:  A  Biography, 
by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  Thoughts  for  Every- 
Day  Living:  From  the  spoken  and  written 
words  of  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  from  the  re- 
ligious literature  of  the  month,  is  already  in 
good  demand.  The  Making  of  an  American, 
by    Jacob    A.    Riis;    Old-Time    Gardens,    by 


from  a  large  list  of  attractive  titles. 

The  demand  for  the  popular  fiction  of  the 
day  increases,  stimulated  by  the  most  phenom- 
enal advertising  ever  known  in  the  trade.  Not 
only  is  this  noticeable  in  a  few  instances,  but  a 
considerable  list  of  novels  is  flourishing  under 
this  treatment.  As  is  usual  at  this  season,  the 
department  stores  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
advertising  value  of  books  to  literally  slaughter 
them  at  such  prices  as  to  seem  to  make  it  im- 
perative for  the  publishers  to  take  steps  for  the 
regulating  of  the  sale  of  fiction  as  they  have 
of  the  miscellaneous  books. 

While  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  list  of  best 
selling  books  of  the  month  in  their  order  of 
popularity  as  below,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
there  noted  are  in  unusual  demand,  and  might 
be  followed  by  many  others  having  much  more 
than  an  average  sale. 

The  Right  of  Way.    Gilbert  Parker.    $1.50. 

The  Crisis.    Winston  Churchill.    $1.50. 

D'ri  and  I.    Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

The  Cavalier.    George  W.  Cable.    $1.50. 

The  Ruling  Passion.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
$1.50. 

Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
*on.    Net.  $1.75. 

Kim.     Rudyard  Kipling.     $1.50. 

Lazarre.   Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.   $1.50. 

Sylvia :  The  Story  of  an  American  Countess. 
Evelyn  Emerson.    $1.50- 


The  Man  from  Glengarry.  Ralph  Connor. 
51.50. 

Blennerhassett    Charles  F.  Pidgin.    $1.50. 

Graustark.    George  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50- 

The  Eternal  City.    Hall  Caine.    $1.50. 

Marietta;  A  Maid  of  Venice.  F.  Marion 
Crpwford.     $1.50. 

The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady.  Lucas 
Malet.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  December  1,  igoi. 

The  condition  of  business,  speaking  gener- 
ally, remains  at  the  high  level  which  has  been 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  present  year.  At 
this  time,  too,  the  eve  of  the  holiday  season, 
the  prospect  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
bright,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  Christmas  trade  will  attain  record-break- 
ing proportions.  Library  business,  always  a 
good  measure  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  is  and  has  been  right  through  the 
year  exceedingly  good.  Country  trade  also 
was  unusually  brisk  last  month,  and  did  not 
evince  any  of  the  slackness  which  sometimes 
characterises  November. 

The  new  books  received  last  month  (perhaps 
the  largest  publishing  month  of  the  year) 
make  an  extensive  list,  and  important  books 
were  plentiful  in  all  classes.  The  most  pop- 
ular of  the  new  novels  of  the  month  was  The 
Man  from  Glengarry.  Others  which  attained 
the  front  rank,  from  a  selling  point  of  view, 
were  The  Portion  of  Labour  and  Marietta,  a 
Maid  of  Venice. 

Moderate-priced  illustrated  books  prepared 
especially  for  the  holidays,  such  as  the  illus- 
trated edition  of  A  Cathedral  Courtship,  Amos 
Judd,  Riley  Farm  Rhymes,  The  Dolly  Dia 


Nature  and  A  Japanese  Nightingale  are  sell- 
ing well,  and  promise  to  be  popular  as  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Popular  fiction  continues  to  be  the  all-ab- 
sorbing topic  when  book  sales  are  discussed, 
and  the  leading  novels  will,  as  usual,  play  the 
most  prominent  part  in  Christmas  business. 
At  present  The  Crisis  continues  to  lead  the  de- 
mand, and,  taking  popularity  as  a  test,  this 
work  must  be  considered  the  book  of  the  year. 
D'ri  and  t.  The  Right  of  Way.  The  Eternal 
City,  Lazarre,  The  Man  from  Glengarry.  The 
Cavalier,  Graustark  and  The  Tempting  of 
Father  Anthony  are  all  going  well  ana  bid 
fair  to  have  very  large  sales  this  month. 

The  Making  of  an  American,  by  Jacob  Riis. 
although  only  published  a  few  weeks,  is  being 
well  taken  up.  Scudder's  Biography  of  Lorv- 
ell  is  also  going  well,  and  so  is  Up  from  Slav- 
ery, by  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  Life.  In  fact,  what  may  be 
called  the  solid  reading  of  the  year  is.  onn- 
■iiilered  as  a  whole,  enjoying  quite  a  satisfac- 
tory demand,  all  the  more  satisfactory  because 
the  sale  is  unostentatious.  The  land  s  not 
altogether  given  over  to  the  fashionable  novel ; 
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other  books  are  being  read  and  appreciated 
just  as  much  as  they  ever  were. 
During    November    the   best   selling    books 

The  Crisis.    By  Winston  Churchill.    $1.50. 

D'ri  and  I.    By  Irving  Baehcller.    $1.50. 

The  Right  o£  Way.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

The  Man  from  Glengarry.  By  Ralph  Con- 
nor.   $1.50. 

Lazarre.  By  Mary  Hartwel)  Catherwoot).- 
?i-Sa 

The  Eternal  City.     By  Hall  Caine.    $1.50. 

The  Cavalier.     By  G.  W.  Cable.    $1.50. 

Blennerhassett.     By  C.   F.   Pidgin.     $1.50. 

The  Lives  of  the  Hunted.  By  E.  Seton- 
Thompson.    $1.75  net. 

The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.  By  G. 
Horton.    $1.25. 

Graustark.    By  G.  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice 
Thompson.    $1.50. 

Eben  Holden.     By  Irving  Bachcller.     $1.50. 

ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  Oct.  19  to  Nov.  20,  1901. 

A  very  promising  commencement  of  the  sea- 
son has  been  made  during  the  past  month,  and 
a  steady  and  well-sustained  demand  has  been 
experienced  for  most  classes  of  literature,  the 
sales  in  several  lines  having  been  considerable. 
Toward  the  end  a  slight  tendency  to  slacken 
has  been  noticeable,  but  that  is  a  regularly  re- 
curring feature  at  this  time,  and  provides  a 
breathing  space  before  the  rush  of  the  Christ- 
mas trade.  The  supply  of  6s.  novels  has  less- 
ened during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  no  work 
of  pre-eminent  importance  has  appeared.  The 
sales  transacted  have,  however,  in  several  in- 
stances been  extensive  and  the  orders  numer- 
ous. It  is  rarely  that  so  many  works  by  au- 
thors of  repute  are  issued  in  one  season, 
and  the  task  of  discrimination  is  thus  neces- 
sarily difficult,  but  the  most  general  favourites 
appear  to  be  Kim,  The  Eternal  City,  Marietta, 
The  Herb  of  Grace,  History  of  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  and  In  Spite  of  All.  A  Modern  Ana- 
taeus,  by  the  author  of  An  Englishwoman's 
Love-Letters,  and  The  Shoes  of  Fortune,  by 
Neil  Munro,  have  also  sold  freely.  At  5s., 
Captain  Bluitt,  by  Max  Adeler,  has  been  very 
popular ;  and  at  3s.  6d.,  Light  Freights,  by 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  continues  to  be  the  leading  line. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  South  African  war  literature,  and 
the  two  most  prominent  works  of  the  month 
have  been  the  new  edition  of  Conan  Doyle's 
History  of  the  Great  Boer  War  and  Behind 
the  Scenes  in  the  Transvaal,  by  D.  M.  Wilson. 
Biography  has  looked  up  considerably  during 
the  month,  several  works  of  great  interest  hiv- 
ing appeared  and  been  in  steady  request,  nota- 
bly R.  L.  Stevenson's  Life,  by  Graham  Bal- 
four, Mrs.  Bagot's  Links  with  lite  Past,  Dean 
Hole's  Then  and  Now  and  Lady  Sarah  Len- 
nox: Life  and  Letters.  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  the  Queen's  Comrade,  has  sold 
well.  One  of  the  successes  of  the  month  has 
been  What's  What,  a  volume  of  a  cyclopedic 
nature  by  Harry  Quiller.  With  the  elevation 
of  Canon  Gore  to  the  Bishopric  of  Worcester 


came  an  increased  demand  for  that  already  ex- 
tensively circulated  work,  The  Body  of  Christ. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  past 
month : 

Kim.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  6s.  (Macmil- 
lan.) 

The  Eternal  City.  By  Hall  Caine.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

Marietta.  By  F.  M.  Crawford.  6s.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady.  By  Lucas 
Malet.    6s.    (Methucn.) 

in  spite  of  All.  By  Edna  Lyall.  6s.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett) 

The  Herb  of  Grace.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

A  Modern  Anataeus.  By  the  author  of  An 
Englishwoman's  Love  Letters.  6s.  (J.  Mur- 
ray.) 

The  Shoes  of  Fortune.  By  Neil  Munro. 
6s.    (Isbister.) 

The  New  Canterbury  Tales.  By  M.  Hewlett. 
6s.    (Constable.) 

Count  Hannibal.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
6s.     (Smith.  Elder.) 

Captain  Bluitt.  By  Max  Adeler.  5s.  (Ward, 
Lock.) 

Light  Freights.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  3s.  6d. 
(Methuen.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

November  10  to  December  10 
NEW  YORK. 
Abbey  Press: 

The  Shrine  of  Silence.    Henry  Frank. 
Democracy   and   The   Trusts.      Edwin    B. 

Jennings. 
Doctor  Josephine.     Willis  Barnes. 
Ballads  of  Brotherhood.     A.  A.  Hopkins. 
People  and  Property.    Edwin  B.  Jennings. 
A   Classified  List  of   Minerals.   Precious 

and  Other  Stones.    F.  J.  Troughton. 
From  Death  to  Life.    Harry  Marschner. 
Jewels  of  Paste.     Sue  Edwards. 
The  Quest  for  the  Empress.      Albert  J. 

KJinck. 
Who  are  the  Criminals?     Henry  George. 

A  Gumbo  Lily.    Stella  Oilman. 
Mala,  the  Magician.    Isabella  Ingalese. 
American  Book  Company : 

Une  Semainc  A  Paris.    Edwin  F.  Bacon. 
The    Conquest    of    the    Old    Northwest, 

James  Baldwin. 
New    Practical    Arithmetic.      Eugene    L. 

Dubbs. 
Practical    Exercises   on    (he    Latin   Verb. 

Kathcrine  Campbell  Reiley. 
The  Art  of  Teaching.    Emerson  E.  White. 
Elementary   Treatise   on    Navigation   and 

Nautical  Astronomy.     E.  L.  Richards. 
I-e  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon.     E. 

Labiche  et  M.  E.  Martin. 
Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic.    S.  W.  Baird. 
Apple  ton  and  Company: 

The  Man  Who  Knew  Better.    T.  Gallon. 
Under  the  Skylights.    Henry  B.  Fuller. 
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Armstrong  and  Son : 

The  Early  Church.    James  Orr. 
Ruling  Ideas  of  Our  Lord.     Charles  F. 
D'Arcy. 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

The    Times    and    Young   Men.      Josiah 

The  Salt-Box  House.    By  Jane  DeForest 

Shelton. 
The  Beacon  Biographies: 
Alexander       Hamilton.       By       James 

Schooler. 
Henry  W.  Longfellow.    By  George  Rice 
Carpenter. 

Baker,  Voorbis  and  Company : 

The  Care  of  Estates.    F.  T.  Hill. 

Brentano's : 

The  Margate  Mystery.  Burford  Delannoy. 
Bitter  Fruit    Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

Caldwell  Company : 

Tobacco  in  Song  and  Story.    John  Bain, 

Bath  Robes  and  Bachelors.    Arthur  Gray. 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Thomas  Gray. 
Sweetness  and  Light.    Matthew  Arnold. 
Guess.    L.  J.  Bridgman. 

Crowell  and  Company: 

Economy.    Orison  S.  Mardeu. 
Flowers  from  Persian  Poets.     Edited  by 
Nathan  H.  Dole  and  Belle  M.  Walker. 
Vols.  I.  and  II. 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The  Velvet  Glove.    By  Henry  Seton  Mer- 

Hypolympia,  or.  The  Gods  in  the  Island. 

By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Wanderings  in  Three  Continents.    By  Sir 

Richard  Burton. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Latin  Quarter.     By  Henry  Murger. 

Translated  by  Ellen   Marriage. 
The  True  History  of  Captain  John  Smith. 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods. 
Photography  as  a  Fine  Art     By  Charles 

The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers.  Es- 
ther Singleton.  Parts  VI.,  VII.  and 
VIII. 

Eaton  and  Mains : 

Nature  and  Character  at  Granite  Bay. 
Daniel  A.  Good  sell. 

Loiterings  in  Old  Fields.  James  B.  Ken- 
yon. 

Eckler: 


Fenno  and  Company: 

144  New  Epigrams.    William  B.  Gross. 

Franks:  Duellist.     Ambrose   Pratt 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter.    F.  B.  Smith. 

The  Princess  Cynthia.  Marguerite  Bryant. 
Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Ballet  Dancer  and  On  Guard.  Ma- 
tilde  Serao. 

V.  R.  I.  Queen  Victoria,  Her  Life  and 
Empire.    The  Marquis  of  Lome. 

In  Great  Waters.    Thomas  A.  Janvier. 

The  Portion  of  Labour.    Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Her  First  Appearance.  By  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis. 

Hawthorne  and  Lavender.  By  William  Er- 
nest Henley. 

The  Baby.  His  Care  and  Training.  By 
Marianna  Wheeler. 

When  Love  is  Young.    By  Roy  Rolfe  Gil- 

The  Debatable  Land.    By  Arthur  Colton. 

Poems  of  Ihe  Past  and  the  Present     By 
Thomas  .Hardy. 
Holt  and  Company: 

Shoulder  Straps  and  Sun-Bonnets.  Edith 
Elmer  Wood. 

American  Political  History.  Viola  A. 
Conklin. 

A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  H.  A.  Beers. 

Thyra.    Robert  Ames  Bennet 

Die  Braut  von  Meffina.  By  Schiller.  Ed- 
ited by  A.  H.  Palmer. 

The  Usurper.    William  J.  Locke. 

Love  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. Including  the  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese. 

Love  Poems  of  Landor. 

Love  Poems  of  Burns. 

The  Natural  History  of  Sclborne.  Gilbert 
White. 

Walt  Whitman's  Poetry,  A  Study  and  A 
Selection.    E.  Holmes. 
Lewis,  Scribner  and  Company : 

The  Backslider.    Grant  Allen. 

The  Derelict.    Cutliffe  Hyne. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Flower  Legends  for  Children.  Hilda  Mur- 
ray. 

The  Women  of  the  Salons  and  Other 
French  Portraits.    S.  G.  Talletityre. 

Andrea  Mantegna.    Paul  Kristeller. 

Wagner's  Nibelungen  Ring  Done  Into 
English  Verse.  By  Reginald  Ranken. 
R.A. 

Count  Hannibal.    By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


By  Edward  Dyso 

The  Fiery  Dawn.    By  M.  E.  Coleridge 

The  Vicar  and  His  Friends.    By  Cunning- 
ham Geikie. 
Macmillan  Company: 

Ossian  in  Germany.    Rudolf  Tombo. 

The  Influence  of  Old  Norse  Literature  on 
English  Literature.    G.  H.  Nordby. 
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Mexico  As  I  Saw  It.    Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 

God  Wills  It.    William  S.  Davis. 

The   World   and   the   Individual.      Josiah 

The  Real  World.    Robert  Herrick. 

The  Sinner  and  the  Problem.  Eric  Parker. 

Chivalry.    F.  W.  Comish. 

The  Making  of  an   American.     Jacob  A. 

Riis. 
.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.    Sidney 

Lee.    Vol.  III. 
Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance.    L.  J. 

Freeman. 
The  Liars.    Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
The  Crisis.    Winston  Churchill. 
A  History  of  the  Orient  and  Greece.    By 

George  Willis  Botsford,  Ph.  D. 
Old-Time     Gardens.     By     Alice     Morse 

Earle. 
Municipal    Administration.    By    John    A. 

Fairlie,  Ph.  D. 
McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Sons  of  the  Sword.    Margaret  L.  Woods. 
The  Firebrand.    S.  R.  Crockett. 
Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruction.    Charles 

H.  McCarthy. 
Animals  of  the  Past.     Frederic  A.  Lucas. 
The  Simple  Life.    Charles  Wagner. 
Songs  of  Nature.     Edited  by  John  Bur- 
Oxford  University  Press: 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     Charles  Dickens. 
The  Gathas  of  Zarathushtra   (Zoroaster). 

Lawrence  D.  Mills. 
Putnam's  Sons: 

Other   Famous  Homes  of  Great  Britain 

and  Their  Stories.     Edited  by  A.   H. 

Malan. 
Israel  Putnam.    William  F.  Livingston. 
Five  Thousand  Facts  and  Fancies.     Will- 
iam Henry  P.  Phyfe. 
Historic  Towns  of  the  Western   States. 

Edited  by  Lyman  Powell. 
One  of  my  Sons.    Anna  K.  Green. 
Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    P.  M. 

Hough. 
The  God  Seeker.    Peter  Rosegger. 
Richard    Wagner.      His    Life    and    His 

Dramas.    W.  J.  Henderson. 
The  Mohawk  Valley.    W.  Max  Reid. 
Romance   of   the    Renaissance    Chateaux. 

Elizabeth  W.  Champney. 
Revel! : 


Otis  Dwight. 

Culture  and  Restraint.    Hugh  Black. 

The  Lore  of  Cathay.    W.  A.  P.  Martin. 

Deborah.    James  M.  Ludlow. 

China  in  Convulsion.     Smith.     Vols.    I. 
and  II. 
Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

That  Girl  Montana.    Marah  E.  Ryan. 
Russell : 

Four-Footed  Folk.    Raymond  F.  Ayres. 
Scribner's  sons: 

More  Animals.    Oliver  Herford. 


OH  gen    and    Greek    Patristic    Theology. 

Rev.  W.  Fairweather. 
Thoughts  for  Every-Day  Living.     Maltbic 

D.  Babcock. 
Orloff  and  His  Wife.    Maxim  Gorky. 
The  Earlier  Renaissance.     George  Saint- 
Masques  of  Cupid.     Evangeline  W.  Blash- 

field. 
A  Child's  History  of  England.    Charles 

Dickens. 
History  of  Florence.    Professor  Villari. 
Christmas  Stories.    Charles  Dickens. 
Byron's  Works. 

Edwin  Drood.    Charles  Dickens. 
The  Evolution  of  Sex.    Professor  Patrick 
Geddes  and  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

Our  First  School  Book.    Carrie  S.  Ferris. 
Schiller's  Die  Braut  von  Meffina.    W.  H. 

Carruth. 
A  Spanish  Anthology.    J.  D.  M.  Ford. 
Zaragueta.    George  Carter  Howland. 
Stokes  and  Company : 

The  Burgess  Nonsense  Book. 
Taylor  and  Company: 

The  Great  White  Way.  By  Albert  Bigelow 

Paine. 
The  Screen.     By  Paul  Bourget 
The  Billy  Stories.    By  Eva  Lovett. 
The  Ordeal  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Col  burn  Prize.    Gabriel  )e  E.  Jackson. 
Tuck  and  Sons : 


Wessels  Company: 

Christmas  Carols.    Joshua  Sylvester. 
Friendship.    Two  Essays  on  Friendship  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Marcus  Tul- 
lius  Cicero. 
Zimmerman's : 

Merry  Jingles.    Sarah  L.  Moore. 


CHICAGO. 
Advance  Publishing  Company: 

Hymns     Historically     Famous.     Colonel 
Nicholas  Smith. 
Donohue  and  Company : 

Birthday   Poems  of  the  Century.     Ernest 
G.  Dodge. 
Hiff  and  Company: 

Minette.    George  F.  Cram. 
Laird  and  Lee: 

The    Life-Work    of    William    McKinley. 
Edward  T.  Roe. 
McCIurg  and  Company: 

Zanzibar  Tales.    George  W.  Bateman. 
Stories  of  Enchantment.    H.  R.  Richards. 
Henrik     Ibsen.     A     Critical     Biography. 

Henrik  Jaeger. 
Nanna.     Holgcr  Drachmann. 
Bernardo     and     Laurette.       Marguerite 
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Photo- Beacon  Company : 

What   Are    We   Here   For?    F.   Dundas 

Todd. 
Stone  and  Company : 

The  Golfer's  Rubaiyat.    H.  W.  Boynton. 
Ruskin's  Principles  of  Art  Criticism.    Ida 

M.  Street. 
One  Forty-Two.    Henry  M.  Hyde. 
BOSTON. 
Heath  and  Company: 

Seaside  and  Wayside.    No.  3.    Julia  Mc- 

Nair  Wright. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

A  Cathedral  Courtship.     Kate  D.  Wiggin. 

Before  the  Dawn.    Pimenoff- Noble. 

Our  National  Parks.    John  Muir. 

The  Rights  of  Man.    L.  Abbott. 

American  Traits.     Hugo  Munsterberg. 

Margaret  Warrener.    Alice  Brown. 

A  Snort  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

James  K.  Hosmer. 
School,  College  and  Character.    Lc  Baron 

Russell  B  ' 
The    Field 

Palmer. 
The  Heart  of  the  Road  and  Other  Poems. 

Anna  H.  Branch. 
Marlowe.    Josephine  P.  Peabody. 
Mater  Coronata.    Recited  at  the  Bicenten- 
nial    Celebration    of    Yale    University, 

XXIII.  October,  MDCCCCI.    By  E.  C 

Stedman. 
With    Lead    and    Line    Along    Varying 

Shores.    C.  H.  Webb. 
Knight  and  Millet : 

In  College  Days.     Joseph  Le  Roy  Harri- 

Lee  and  Shepard : 

American  Boys'  Life  of  William  McKin- 
ley.     Edward  Stratemeyer. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Types  of  Naval  Officers.    A.  T.  Mahan. 
Massachusetts  New  Church  Union : 

The  Bread  of  Life.    John  Worcester. 
Noyes,  Piatt  and  Company : 

Mr.     Munchausen.     By    John     Kendrick 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company : 

A  House  Party.     Stories  by  famous  au- 
thors.   The    Story-tellers    being    intro- 
duced by  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Bowen-Merrill  Company : 

Rosalynde's  Lovers.     Maurice  Thompson. 

The  Master  Key.    L.  Frank  Baum. 

Riley    Farm    Rhymes.    James    Whitcomb 

Riley. 
Dream  Children.     Elizabeth  B.  Brownrll 
The   Story  of  Live   Dolls.     Josephine   S. 
Gates. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Remington  Printing  Company: 

The  Show  Dog.    H.  W.  Huntington. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Altcmus  Company: 

Folly  in  Fairyland.    Carolyn  Wells. 
General  Council  Publication  Board : 

The    Choral    Service    Book.      Harry    G. 
Archer  and  Rev.  L.  B.  Reed. 
Jacobs  and  Company: 

Stray  Papers.     William  M.  Thackeray. 
Touring     Alaska    and     the     Yellowstone. 

Charles  M.  Taylor. 
Sport  Indeed.     Thomas  Martindale. 
Miss  Marjorie  of  Silvermead.     Evelyn  E. 

Green. 
365  Breakfast  Dishes.    Selected  from  Mrs 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  Letncke.  Table  Talk,  Bos- 
ton Cooking  School  Magazine  and  oth- 

Pussy  Meow.    S.  Louise  Patteson. 
Some  Boys'  Doings.    John  Habberton. 
Pride  of  Race.    B.  L.  Farjeon, 
A  Boy  In  Early  Virginia.    Edward  Rob- 
Rook's  Nest    Izola  L.   Forrester. 
Mistress  May.     Amy  E.   Blanchard. 
When  Mother  Was  a  Little  Girl.    Frances 
S.  Brewster. 
Lippincott  Company : 

Millionaires    and     Kings    of     Enterprise. 

James  Burnley. 
Pamela.    (Vols.  I.-IV.)     Samuel  Richard  - 

Clarissa  Harlowe.  (Vols.  I.-IX.)  Sam- 
uel Richardson. 

Sir  Charles  Grandison.  (Vols.  I.-VII.) 
Samuel  Richardson. 

The   Diamond   Necklace.      Frantz   Funck- 

Barabbas.     Marie  Corelli. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Robertson : 

The  Golden  Chimney.    Elizabeth  Gerberd- 

ing. 
JingTes  from  Japan.    As  Set  Forth  By  The 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Gallery  and  Company: 

The  Tiernan  And  Other  Families.  Charles 
B.  Tiernan. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
Phonographic  Institute  Company: 

The  Phonographic  Dictionary.    Benn  Pitt- 
man  and  J.  B.  Howard. 
Jennings  and  Pye : 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  The  Men  of  His 
Time.    R.  H.  Browne.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
Government  Printing  Office: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1900 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Johnson  Publishing  Company: 

Stories  of  Bird  Life.    T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Elder  and  Morgan  Shcpard : 

In  the  Realms  of  Gold.    Lorenzo  Sosso. 

Whitaker  and  Ray  Company : 

Delphine    and    Other    Poems.    L.    Adda 
Nichols. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Gospel  Advocate  Publishing  Company : 

The  Key  to  Expression.    Francis  Joseph 
Brown  and  Miriam  W.  Brown. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
Allen: 

Hearts  in  Revolt    Henry  Gilbert. 
Bell  and  Sons: 

Andrea  Mantegna:     Maud  Cruttwell. 
The  Pavement   Masters  of  Siena.     R.  H. 

Hobart. 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Joncs.    Malcolm  Bell. 
Dent  and  Company: 

Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps. 
Genesis.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Peg  Woffington.     Charles  Reade. 
Downey  and  Company : 
-  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.    E.  C  Gas- 
kell. 

GERMANTOWN,  PA. 
Swedenborg  Publishing  Company: 

Leaves  from  a  Life-Book  of  To-day.     Jane. 
D.  Mills. 

AKRON,  OHIO.  • 

Saalfield  Publishing  Company : 

Rescued  by  a  Prince.    Clement  Eldridge. 
Winged    Arrow's    Medicine.     Harry   Cas- 
t  lemon. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
University  Press: 

The  Care  of  Books.     John  Willis  Clark. 
PARIS. 
Societe    Franchise    d'Imprimerie    El    de    Li- 
Science  et  Education.     M.  Berthelot. 
Republic     et      Universitc.      X.      Torau- 

Bayle. 
Devant  Le  Rideau.  ■  N.  M.  Bernardin. 
Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  63  Jours.     Gaston 
Stiegler. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 


We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists,  as  supplied  to  us.  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 
NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 
I.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 


',.  Lazarre.       Catherwood.       (Bo wen- Merrill 
Co.)     $1.50. 

1.  Kim.    Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

..  Marietta.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1-50, 

,.  Lives    of    the    Hunted.      Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner.)     $1.75  net. 

1.  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers.  Viele.   (Stone.) 
$1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $150. 

1.  The  Ruling  Passion.     Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 
ner.)    $1.50 

i.  Circumstance.      Mitchell.      (Century    Co.) 
$1.50. 

\.  Rosamond  Tales.    Reynolds.    (Page  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

;.  Mother  Goose.    Denslow.    (McCIure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

i.  Marietta.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50, 

ATLANTA.  GA. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker. 


(Harper.) 
(Bowen- Merrill 


$150. 

:.  Lazarre.        Catherwood. 

Co.)     $1.50. 
;.  A   Lily  of   France.     Mason.      (Griffith   & 

Rowland  Press.)     $1.10  net. 
).  Sylvia.    Emerson.    (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
;.  Marietta.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 
>.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Thompson.  (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.75. 

:.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill 
Co.)    $1.50. 

;.  Marietta.    Crawford.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

I.  The  Ruling  Passion.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 
ner.)    $1.50. 

;.  Mistress  Brent.  Thurston.  (Little,  Brown 
&Co.)    $1.50. 

*  The  Mills  of  God.  Lane.  (Applet  on.) 
$1.3* 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.  The  Right  of  Way.  Parker.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

l  The  Benefactress.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

:.  The  Portion  of  Labour.  Wilkins.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

!.  Margaret  Warrener.  Brown.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

.God  Wills  It.     Davis.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

'.  The  Making  of  an  American.  Riis.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $2.00  net. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

^SO  .  . 

.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Thompson.  (Scrib- 
ner).   $1.75. 

.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill 
Co.)    $1.50. 

.  The  Ruling  Passion.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.50. 

.  Dn  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Pub. 
Co.)    $1.50, 
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CHICAGO. 

1.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.     Bacheller.      (Lothrop.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

4.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.     (Re 

veil.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lazarre.        Catherwood.        (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Annie  Deane.     Slade.     (Brentano.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Eternal    City.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$(.50. 

4.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-MerriU  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    History    of    Sir    Richard    Calmady. 

Malct.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Heroines  of  Fiction.     Howclls.      (Harper.) 

$375. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

Sl.50. 

2.  Warwick  of  the  Knobs.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Lazarre.        Catherwood.        (Bo wen- Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  TheCrisis.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

6.  Circumstance.      Mitchell.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lazarre.       Catherwood.       (Bo wen- Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Portion  of  Labour.  Wilkins.   (Harper.) 

$1.50- 

4.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Graustark,     McCutcheon.      (Stone.)     Si. Jo. 

6.  Marrow  of  Tradition.     Chesnutt.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     ¥1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.     Connor.     (Re- 

vell  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

3.  A     Lily    of     France,      Mason.      (Griffith- 

Rowland   Press.)     $1.10  net. 

4.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

*I.SO. 

5.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.   (Bowen-MerriU  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The   Cavalier.     Cable.      (Scribner.)      $1.50. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

1.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.  (Revell 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50, 

4.  The   Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.30. 

5.  Cardigan.     Chambers.     (Harper.)     $150. 

6.  The  Ruling   Passion.     Van  Dyke.      (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harpcr.> 
$i.5Q- 

■-  The  Man  from  Glengarry.   Connor.    (Revell 
Co.)    $1.50. 

.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 
$1.50. 

;.  Blennerhassett.     Pidgin.     (Clark. )     $1.50. 

1.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 
*i-5°. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town.     Mathews. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.35  net. 

:.  Lazarre.        Catherwood.        (Bowen-Merrill 
Co.)     $1.50. 

;.  The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.    Horton. 
(McClurg.)     $1.25. 

.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

,.  The  Fall  of  the  Curtain.    Bcgbie.     (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)     $1.25. 

1.  The  Red  Chancellor.    Magnay.   (Brentano.) 
$1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

t.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

i,  The    Eternal     City.      Caine.       (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

U  Lazarre.  Catherwood.   (Bowen-Merrill  Co. ) 
$'■50. 

i.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.     Connor.      (Re- 
vell Co.)     $1.50. 

>.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.75. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 
ner.)    $i.7S  net. 
i.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
t.  The  Benefactress.     By  author  of  Elizabeth 

and  Her  German  Garden.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
I.  A  Drone  and  a  Dreamer.    Lloyd.  (Taylor.) 

$1.50. 
i.  The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony.    Horton. 

(McClurg.)    $1.50. 
i.  Lazarre.   Catherwood.   (Bowen-Merrill  Co. ) 

$1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
.  Miss  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.) 
!.  The  Octopus.     Norris.      (Doubleday.   Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 
i.  Warwick  of  the  Knobs.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
\.  Life    on    the    Stage.      Morris.      (McCIure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
;.  Lazarre.       Catherwood.       (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 
i.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.   (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50, 
:.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
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4.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50- 

5.  Tristram  of  Blent.    Hope.    (McCture,  Phil- 

lips 4  Co.)  j- 

Sylvia.      Emet 
Co.)     $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The   Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

S1.50. 

2.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.      (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

?i-50. 

4.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrilf  Co.)    $1,50. 

6.  D'ri     and     I.     Bacheller.     (Lothrop     Pub. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

2.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.      Connor.     (Ke- 

vell  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen- Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Eternal  City.    Caine.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.    Parker.     (Copp-Clarlc 

Co.)  .$1.50. 

2.  Mark  Everard.    Magee.  (McLeod  &  Allen.) 

$1.25  and  75  cents. 

3.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.  (West- 

minster Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Kim.    Kipling.  (Morang  &  Co.)    $1.50  and 

75  cents. 

5.  Lazarre.    Catherwood.    (McLeod  &  Allen.) 

$1.25  and  75  cents. 

6.  The  Eternal  City.    Caine.    (Morang  &  Co.) 

$1.50  and  75  cents. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

1.  Lazarre.       Catherwood.       (Bo wen- Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

3.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Tristram  of  Blent.    Hope.     (McClure,  Phil- 

tips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.5* 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  The  Right  of  Wav.      Parker.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Benefactress.    Author  of  Elizabeth  and 

Her  German  Garden.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.  (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bo wen- Merrill  Co.) 

$i-50. 

5.  The   Red   Chancellor.      Magnay.      (Brenta- 

nosj    $1.50. 

6.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.75. 

3.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Kim.     Kipling.      (Doubleday.   Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Marietta.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Fireside  Sphinx.     Repplier.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $2.00. 


A  book  standing  1st  c 
3d 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 
According   to  the    foregoing   lists,   the   six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are-: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50 254 

2.  Lazarre.     Catherwood.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)      $1.50 158 

3.  The  Cavalier.  Cable.  (Scribner.)  $1.50.     133 

4.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.     ( Macmillan.) 

$1-50 109 

5.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.     Seton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $t.7S 87 

6.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.       (Apple- 

ton.)      $1.50 82 
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CHBOONICIX  AND  COMMENT 

Manuscripts  submitted  to  The  Bookman  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  of 

The  Bookman."     Manuscripts  sent  to  cither  of  the  Editors 

personally  arc  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 


In  the  March  number  of  The  Book- 
man, the  first  number  of  Volume,  XV.. 
we  shall  begin  the  publication  of  Fuel  of 
Fire,  a  new  novel  by  Ellen  Tliorneycroft 
Fowler. 

*  / 

There  is  considerable  talk  of  putting 
Mr.  Kipling's  Kim  on  the  stage.  In  con- 
nection with  this  we  note  that  a  dramati- 
sation, authorised  by  Mr.  Kipling,  of  The 
Story  of  the  Gadsbys,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. ' 
*t 

The  plane-tree  at  the  corner,  of  Wood 
Street  in  London,  which  inspired  Words- 
worth   to    write    the    "Reverie    of    Poor 
Susan"  is  probably  soon  to  be  cut  down. 
« 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features,  to  us 
at  least,  about  this  department  of  the 
magazine  is  its  informality.  If  we  like 
a  book  or  if  we  don't  like  it  we  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  say  so,  and  do  not  feel  bound  logi- 
cally to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  taste. 
Nor  does  our  expressing  a  liking  for  one 
particular  book  in  any  way  imply  its 
superiority  over  others  which  we  do  not 
mention.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  pre- 
tend that  we  read  or  even  dip  into  all 
the  books  that  come  from  the  press.  We 
don't,  and  we  don't  want  to. 


along."  Such  a  hook  is  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jacobs's  Light  Freights.  We  cannot  think 
of  any  other  books  with  which  to  com- 
pare Mr.  Jacobs's,  because  there  are  none 
just  like  them.  To-day  a  number  of  the 
best  and  brightest  English  and  American 
writers  seem  to  be  getting  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  sea.  First  of  all,  of  course, 
there  is  Mr.  Kipling.  Then  there  are 
Frank  T.  Bullen,  Louis  Becke,  Morgan 
Robertson,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  and   several 


When,  however,  we  find  a  book  that 
amuses  us  very  much  we  like  to  "pass  it 
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Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  who  is  probably 
best  known  to  American  readers  and 
playgoers  as  the  author  of  Miranda  of  the 
Balcony,  has  completed  a  new  novel,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  partly  in  the  Soti- 
dan,  where  Mr.  Mason  spent  his  winter 
last  year.  The  book-  is  to  be  called  The 
Four  Feathers. 

H 

Among  the  books  published  in  Eng- 
land during  1901  there 
"  The  Home  with  were  many  more  gener- 
shut'i*""-  al'y  popular,  but  none 
which  aroused  more  cu- 
riosity among  professional  writers  than 
The  House  With  the  Green  Shutters.  It 
was  the  first  book  of  an  entirely  new 
man — Mr.  G.  B.  Brown,  late  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  but  who  writes  as 
George  Douglas — and  it  was  in  its  way 
so  original,  so  different  in  form  from 
other  books,  that  it  was  bound  to  provoke 
either  opposition  or  enthusiasm  among 
people  who  as  a  matter  of  business  study 
the  construction  of  an  ingenious  plot  and 
the  development  of  a  striking  work  of 
fiction.  The  English  papers  discussed  it 
very  seriously,  and  it  found  a  great  many 
appreciative  English  readers.    It  has  also 


more.  Each  one  of  these  has  his  own 
particular  field,  and  in  presenting  the 
humour  of  the  sailor's  life  and  environ- 
ment no  one  approaches  Mr.  Jacobs.  We 
are  not  sure  that  very  many  women  will 
enjoy  these  stories,  but  we  are  morally 
certain  that  very  few  men  will  lay  the 
book  aside  unfinished. 


Another  writer  of  sea  stories  whose 
work  has  found  recent  appreciation  is 
Mr.  Morgan  Robertson,  and  the  praise  in 
this  case  conies  from  no  less  an  authority 
than  Rcar-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans. 
After  reading  Mr.  Robertson's  Masters 
of  Men,  Admiral  Evans  wrote:  "I  have 
read  the  book  with  great  interest,  and 
after  finishing  it  find  myself  wondering 
how  the  author  ever  acquired  his  aston- 
ishing knowledge  of  the  characters  and 
feelings  of  our  enlisted  men.  He  cer- 
tainly has  got  under  their  skins  as  few 
men  outside  the  service  have  succeeded  in 
doing.  The  description  of  the  horrors  of 
our  merchant  sailors'  lives  at  sea  is  a 
splendid  effort,  and  I  hope  may  be  widely 
read." 
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been  very  well  reviewed  in  this  country, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  yet  being 
very  widely  read.  This  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, for  though  it  is  not  the  pleasantest 
reading  in  the  world,  it  is  undeniably  a 
novel  of  extraordinary  originality  and 
power,  and  no  one  who  wishes  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  best  fiction  of  the  day  can 
afford  to  neglect  it. 

Several  reviewers,  both  in  this  country 
and  England,  have  found  in  The  House 
With  the  Green  Shutters  a  resemblance 
to  Balzac — discreetly  pointing  out,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  an  immense  difference 
in  the  matter  of  actual  achievement — 
and  one  reviewer  in  particular  sees  in  its 
scheme  a  striking  likeness  to  the  scheme 
of  Le  Pere  Goriot,  discovering  in  the 
people  and  atmosphere  of  the  Scotch  vil- 
lage of  Barbie  an  analogy  to  the  pension 
bourgeoise  in  the  Rue  Neuve '  Sainte- 
Genevieve,  in  which  the  final  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  French  Lear  are  played 
out.     What  appears  most  strange  to  us 


in  the  estimates  of  almost  all  of  the  re- 
viewers is  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  character  of  John  Gourlay,  while 
John  Gourlay's  son  is  comparatively  neg- 
lected. To  most  of  them  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  a  subordinate  char- 
acter, "a  coward  and  a  worthless  weak- 
ling," only  one  of  the  factors  in  his  cold, 
hard  father's  downfall  and  shame;  while 
to  us  he  is  the  one  great  character  of  the 
novel.  Some  one  has  said  of  this  book 
that  no  one  but  a  Scotchman  would  dare 
to  draw  such  a  picture  of  a  Scotch  vil- 
lage, and  no  one  who  reads  between  the 
lines  can  doubt  the  author's  anger  or  his 
sincerity.  The  House  With  the  Green 
Shutters  is  a  book  born  of  storm  and  pas- 
sion and  indignation,  and  when  George 
Douglas  has  learned  to  temper  these  with 
restraint  he  should  go  far. 


Photo  by  Arnold  Gent 


On  a  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  Jannet's  edi- 
tion  of   Villon's   poems, 
slant  •■■■■  tba        sent      to      Miss      Annie 
sonnet.  Atchison,   Robert   Louis 

Stevenson  wrote,  "I  do 
not  believe  any  one  can  understand  much 
of  Villon  under  three  readings ;  he  was  a 
horrid  scamp."  As  much  might  be  said 
of  the  little  book  just  published  in  San 
Francisco,  The  Love-Sonnets  of  a  Hood- 
lum, by  Wallace  Irwin.  Slang,  which 
during  the  last  decade  has  grown  so  enor- 
mously in  vogue,  has  at  last  reached  the 
purely  lyric  development  in  this  sonnet- 
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cycle,  which  is  an  audacious  parody  of 
George  Meredith's  "Modern  Love." 
While  Mr.  George  Ade  has  confined  him- 
self to  the  didactic  vein,  Mr.  Irwin's  vag- 
abond Muse  has  taken  up  the  lyre,  and 
has  twanged  it  to  a  rag-time  accompani- 
ment. The  vivid  tropes  of  modern  slang 
are  paraphrased,  intensified  and  involuted 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  required  a  close 
study  to  trace  the  literal  meaning;  no 
one  but  a  District  Messenger  Boy  or  a 
Browning  student  can  hope  to  understand 
every  line.    Take,  for  instance,  this  : 

My  syncopated  con-talk  no  avail, 

which,  we  hazard  the  surmise,  would  he 
translated : 


Equally   remarkable   is   the   following 
cryptological  phrase: 


itighcd  up  loops  of  kindergarten  chin 


And 

which  we  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader  to  decipher.  The  author  has  as 
sponsor  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess,  who,  as  ad- 
mirers of  the  Japanese  poet  Yone  No- 
guchi  will  remember,  has  always 
welcomed  any  new  and  unconventional 
essay  in  verse.  Mr.  Burgess  in  a  mock- 
serious  introduction  finds  in  Slang  "the 
illegitimate  sister  of  Poetry,"  close  analo- 


gies to  the  feverish  license  of  the  diction 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  pro- 
tests against  the  formal  categories  of 
"poetic"  and  "vulgar"  metaphors.  And 
surely  much  modern  slang  is  poetic. 
There  is  as  quaint  and  harmless  fancy  in 
calling  a  girl  a  "daisy"  or  a  "bird"  as  in 
any  legitimate  figure.  Mr.  Burgess's 
most  original  suggestion  is  in  the  tracing 
of  the  modern  epithet  "scab"  back  to 
"scarab"  as  used  by  Ben  Jonson  in  The 
Alchemist. 


Mr.  Wallace  Irwin  was  born  in  Oneida. 
N'ew  York,  in  1875,  and  but  for  a  char- 
acteristic conflict  with  the  faculty  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
would  have  graduated  at  that  institu- 
tion with  the  class  of  1900.  The  uni- 
versity at  Palo  Alto  has  become  famous 
for  the  number  of  clever  men  it  has 
asked  to  leave  the  "Quad."  Mr.  Irwin 
was  editor  of  the  Stanford  weekly,  The 
Sequoia,  and  of  the  college  annual,  and 
after  contributing  much  timely  verse  to 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  became 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  News-Letter, 
and  has  been  recently  appointed  editor  of 
the  Overland  Monthly,  published  by  the 
same  owner.  The  sonnet  has  been  lik- 
ened to  an  exquisite  goblet  filled  with  one 
exquisite  thought  so  that  it  cannot  hold 
another    drop    without    overflow.     Mr. 
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Irwin's  sonnets  are,  we  presume,  more 
like  schooners  of  steam  beer,  and  we  must 
not  complain  if  a  few  bubbles  burst  over 
the  edge. 


Since  her  return  from  a  recent  trip  to 
the  Danish  West  Indies, 
Aie»nder         Gertrude    Atherton    has 
"nctiun.  "        '>een  at  work  on  a  novel 
dealing  with  the  life  and 
character  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Ham- 
ilton as  a  subject  had  been  in  her  mind 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  her  original 
intention  was  to  write  what  she  very  hap- 
pily terms  "a  flexible  biography."     Her 
trip  and  the  result  of  her  researches  into 
the  question  of  Hamilton's  birth  and  an- 
cestry, however,  changed  her  plans :  and 
she  soon  found  herself  working  in  the 


familiar  medium  of  fiction,  although 
closely  preserving  the  historical  se- 
quence. Almost  every  important  inci- 
dent in  the  novel  treating  of  his  Amer- 
ican career  is  based  on  documentary  or 
published  facts,  or  upon  family  tradition : 
the  few  that  are  not  have  their  roots 
among  the  probabilities  and  suggested 
themselves.  As  for  the  West  Indian  part, 
although  Mrs.  Atherton  was  obliged  to 
work  upon  the  bare  skeleton  she  un- 
earthed in  the  old  Common  Records  and 
Church  Registers,  still,  the  fact  remains 
that  she  did  find  the  skeleton.  No  date  is 
given  or  deed  referred  to  that  cannot  be 
found  by  those  who  visit  the  Islands. 
Moreover,  she  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  Islands  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Hamilton  and  his  maternal  ancestors. 
The  book  is  to  be  entitled  The  Conqueror, 
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Some  interesting  personal  impressions 
of  the  younger  Dumas 
KcniFiiKcocH  ui  are  sent  us  by  Mrs. 
Dunn  fip^  Olive  Logan,  who  vis- 
ited him  as  the  agent  of 
the  late  August  in  Daly  to  treat  for  the 
purchase  of  the  manuscript  of  Monsieur 
Alphonsc,  that  clever  comedy  picture  of 
Parisian  life  and  manners,  whose  theme 
may  not  be  altogether  at  variance  with 
certain  conditions  prevailing  here  and 
there  in  our  own  communities.  A 
"masher,"  named  Alphonse,  of  course, 
for  in  Parisian  argot  "Alphonsc"  is  the 
recognised  appellative  of  a  cheap  Adonis, 
has  effected  the  ruin  of  a  guileless  girl  of 
tender  years,  who  afterward  is  com- 
pelled to  bear  in  silence  the  burden  of  his 
support,  as  well  as  that  of  their  offspring. 
She  marries  a  distinguished  naval  officer, 


a.  fe&tuof^ 


her  senior  by  many  years,  and  the  inev- 
itable eclaireisscment  is  brought  about  by 
the  little  child,  home  from  the  convent 
under  pretext  of  being  somebody  else's 
youngster,  meeting  her  unrecognised 
father,  an  intruder  in  the  distinguished 
officer's  house,  and  babbling  to  him  in 
delicious  unconsciousness  of  his  being 
the  author  of  her  existence.  Dumas  was 
always  trying  to  write  another  Dame  au.r 
Camellias,  so  the  counterparts  of  Mad- 
ame Prudence  and  the  lighter  figures  of 
Camille  were  introduced,  but  with  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  success,  in  Mon- 
sieur Alphonse. 

The  visitor  found  the  celebrated  author 
installed  in  an  "appartement"  in  an  ave- 
nue near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  a  resi- 
dence unusually  commodious  by  reason 
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of  its  commanding  two  floors,  which  ing  that  Monsieur  Dumas  was  a  very 
were  connected  by  a  graceful  and  richly  "blonde"  man,  without  a  single  external 
ornamented  spiral  staircase.  These  trace  of  that  negro  blood  which  made  of 
rooms  were  really  gorgeous ;  life-sized  the  elder  Dumas  a  swarthy  mulatto.  The 
statues  in  marble  and  terra-cotta.  val-  son's  hair  was  a  light  chestnut  colour,  his 
uable  paintings,  superb  furniture  and  eyes  were  blue,  his  complexion  white, 
rich  carpets  and  draperies.  The  first  sur-  Another  marked  peculiarity  about  Alex- 
prise  experienced  on  beholding  "the  son  andre  Dumas,  junior,  was  his  use  of  the 
of  his  father"  was  occasioned  by  find-  most  exquisite  French  in  colloquial  dis- 


Mb.  Richard  Harding  Davis  (Jrying  to  look  as  if  the  paper  crown  was  still  there)  :  "He 
never  can  be  dignified.     No  one  realises  what  it  is  to  be  great  but  me,'1 

Mark    Twain:  "I   don't    have    to   be   dignified;  I'm  an  immortal." 

Happy  Little  Girls  (who  arc  allowed  to  follow  him)  :  "Oh,  but  he  is  so  sweet !  Have  you 
ever  seen  his  picture?" 

An  apology  is  due  Mr.  Clemens  for  making  him  seem  so  much  older  than  he  really  is,  as  a 
contemporary  of  Mr.   Davis's  boyhood. — Marjory  MacMurchy. 
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course.  His  language  was  not  exactly 
prccicux,  for  there  was  nothing  affected 
about  it,  but  it  was  so  purely  grammat- 
ical, so  beautifully  balanced. 

Speaking  of  methods  in  literature,  he 
began  with  those  of  his  father,  whose 
marvellous  fecundity,  he  said,  was  a  gift 
of  nature  beyond  the  attainment  of  hu- 
man intention.  To  produce  fiction,  as 
well  as  other  kinds  of  literature,  was  to 
his  father  a  process  almost  as  devoid  of 
effort  as  that  of  drawing  his  breath. 
Then,  too,  the  picture  of  life  was  finer, 
more  varied,  in  his  father's  day.  The  bis- 


Painful  result  of  Baby  Doolcy's  first  joke, 
too  gay  to  attend  a  funeral  party.  What  was 
have  been  a  hen-essay.— Marjory  MacMurchy. 


torical  novel,  also  of  whose  realm   the 
elder  Dumas  was  king,  was  dead,  con- 
temporaneously, save  for  a  small  survival 
of   low -class    fustian    offered    to   penny 
readers  through  the  medium  of  the  feuil- 
leton    of    ephemeral    newspapers.       The 
doublet   and   hose,   the    rapier   and    the 
mask,  the  vows  of  undying  friendship 
exchanged  between  knights  of  adventure 
with  hearts  of  gold — where  were  now  the 
parallels  of  these  enchanting  features  of 
his    father's   fiction?     Then,   the   pictu- 
resqiteness  of  the  lower  orders :  the  aged 
duenna,   the   smart   soubrette,   the   jolly 
innkeeper,  all  so  sharply  defined  in  their 
various    stations;    and 
above    everything,    the 
adorable  lackeys  of  his 
father,     saucy     scoun- 
drels   of    the     Figaro 
type,      witty      thieves, 
whose  peculations  you 
forgave      because      of 
their     irresistible     hu- 
mour, and  of  their  real 
attachment  to  the  for- 
tunes of  their  masters. 

"Rut   there  are   still 
valets  in  France." 

"Undoubtedly,"  re- 
plied Dumas,  '"and  they 
are  still  thieves,  but 
onlv  that." 
« 
Referring  to  his  own 
work,  he  said  that  his 
literary  preference  was 
for  the  novel,  and  it 
was  in  that  line,  with 
La  Dame  anx  Camel- 
lias, that  he  had 
achieved  his  first  great 
success.  Hut  the  dram- 
atisation of  that  work- 
had  shown  him  very 
early  in  life  that  the 
financial  productive- 
ness of  the  theatre  was 
so  immeasurably  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  that 
could  lx.- expected  from 
the  sale  of  books,  that 
he  natnrallv  bad  ap- 
plied himself  with  dili- 
gence to  the  working 
.  of  a  field   thus  incom- 

aS'jok.r'u'mS;      l>araMy  lucrative     The 
royalties     lie     derived 
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from  his  father's  plays  were  still  very 
fine,  and  he  was  at  that  moment  rear- 
ranging his  father's  old  boulevard 
drama,  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau,  for  pro- 
duction at  the  Odeon.  His  processes  in 
playwriting  he  explained  in  much  de- 
tail, and  the  drift  of  his  talk  seemed  to 
be  toward  the  great  Balzac  idea.  He 
followed  people  in  the  streets,  listening 
to  their  private  conversation,  trying 
to  wrest  the  most  hidden  secrets  from 
their  casket  in  the  human  heart,  that 
he  might  use  the  impulse  of  mortal 
motives  under  given  circumstances  in  his 
dramas.  And  again,  in  order  to  disclose 
humanity  as  it  is,  he  wrote  out  his  plays 
in  the  veriest  argot  of  the  lower  boule- 
vards, though  his  characters  might  be 
chosen  from  the  loftiest  circles  of  the 
aristocratic  Faubourg.  His  object  in  this 
was  to  let  human  nature  show  itself  in 
its  naked  truth,  not  veiled  by  the  conven- 
tions of  a  world  fictitious,  with  its  veneer 
of  etiquette,  social  standing,  material 
splendour.  The  brute  man  and  his  woman 
were  those  whose  impulses  he  wished  to 
dissect,  for  human  anatomy  is  identical 
through  the  entire  social  strata;  and  he 
reserved  for  a  second  writing  the  adjust- 
ment of  language  and  apparel  to  his  char- 
acters. 


Mr.  Dooley  in  War  and  in  Peace,  Mr. 

Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of 

*'",^;r„Ey*rlB'    His     Countrymen,    Mr. 

with  Martin  t\         i       j  7-iT  -T         .  i 

Dwrtey-  Dooley  s      Philosophy, 

now  Mr.  Dooley's  Opin- 
ions, and  who  can  say  how  many  more 
volumes  we  shall  go  through  listening  to 
the  quaint  humour  of  the  Archey  Road's 
most  genial,  useful,  and  widely  known 
citizen?  One  may  take  these  books  up 
and  consider  them  professionally,  but 
there  is  no  use  attempting  to  write  about 
any  of  them  critically.  As  each  comes 
out  one  may  express  one's  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  little  better  or  a  little 
worse  than  its  predecessor,  but  that  is 
about  all ;  and  then  one  naturally  goes  on 
to  quote  very  liberally  from  this  or  that 
particularly  amusing  paper.  In  the  pres- 
ent volume  one  of  the  best  hits,  and  it  is  a 
hit  which  should  come  into  e very-day 
talk,  is  to  be  found  in  those  pages  which 
are  devoted  to  Mr.  Dooley's  ideas  "On 
Wall  Street."  He  is  talking  about  the 
great  boom  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  the 
resulting  rise  of  many  men  in  many  dif- 
ferent positions  in  life.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  had  so  many  bar- 
bers and  waiters  and  members  of  the 
chambermaid  staff  been  on  the  verge  of 
private  yachts. 


MENU   OF   THE   RECENT   DINNER    OF  THE  SAVAGE  CLUB  OF  LONDON. 
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Very  few  people,  we  think,  who  have 
been  reading  the  new 
T%«  PMtpridta  Sherlock  Holmes  story 
li'iu^^T  h»ve  as  yet  been  able 
even  to  guess  at  what 
will  be  contained  in  the  closing  chapters. 
Five  instalments  have  now  appeared ;  it 
is  three  months  since  Holmes  has  played 
any  part  in  the  narrative ;  and  as  a  result 
everything  seems  to  be  in  a  chaotic  state. 
Any  guess  as  to  the  outcome,  in  conse- 
quence, must  be  based  on  the  events 
which  were  narrated  in  the  first  two  in- 
stalments. As  a  rule,  almost  every  one 
with  whom  we  have  discussed  the  story 
has  confessed  himself  or  herself  utterly 
at  sea;  yet  we  have  heard  one  theory 
which,  though  it  is  hardly  likely  to  prove 
the  right  one,  has  the  merit  of  a  certain 
weird  ingenuity.  Then,  too,  it  can  be 
made  to  fit  all  the  circumstances,  and  in 
connection  with  this  we  must  remember 
the  adage  of  Holmes  himself  on  a  former 
occasion :  "When  you  find  a  theory  that 
fits  all  the  circumstances,  no  matter  how 
improbable  that  theory  may  seem,  it  is 
the  right  one."  The  author  of  the  hypoth- 
esis originated  it  after  reading  four 
instalments  of  The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
viltes  as  it  is  appearing  in  the  Strand 
Magazine.-  At  the  time  he  had  not  seen 
the  chapters  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary number,  and  which  dealt  with  the 
confrontation  of  the  butler  Barrymore  by 
Sir  Henry  and  Watson,  and  the  subse- 
quent expedition  over  the  moors  in  search 
of  the  escaped  convict.  But  this  last  in- 
stalment, it  must  be  said,  does  nothing 
either  to  destroy  or  confirm  the  original 
theory. 


According  to  the  idea  of  this  theorist, 
one  of  the  few  incidents  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  meaning  was  that  of  the  theft 
of  Sir  Henry  Baskerville's  shoes  in  the 
hotel  in  which  he  was  staying  at  London. 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  Sherlock  Holmes,  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  said  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  it 
was  evident  that  this  at  least  was  no  false 
clue  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
leading  astray  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
What,  then,  was  the  significance?  What 
impression  was  to  be  compared  with  that 
made  by  Sir  Henry's  boots?  It  was 
while  mulling  on  this  line  that  there  oc- 
curred the  strange  thought  that  those 


who  had  stolen  the  shoes  had  done  so  not 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  outside ; 
they  wanted  to  examine  the  inside.  And 
from  that  the  theory  which  builded  itself 
was  something  as  follows :  The  Sir  Hugh 
Baskerville  who  met  his  death,  in  so  hor- 
rible  and  yet  so  well-deserved  a  manner 
and  bequeathed  such  a  curse  to  his  de- 
scendants had  a  wife  who  had  followed 
him  in  secret  on  the  eventful  night  with 
which  the  opening  instalment  of  the  story 
deals.  (If  he  had  not  a  wife,  the  brother 
through  whom  was  traced  the  descent  of 
the  family  had  one,  and  so  the  matter  is 
much  the  same.)  At  any  rate,  this  wife 
was  a  witness  to  the  hideous  scene  of  the 
hound  plucking  at  Sir  Hugo's  throat. 
Some  months  afterward  she  gave  birth 
to  a  child  which  was  found  to  be  physi- 
cally perfect  with  the  exception  that  it 
had  the  feet  of  a  hound,  and  in  every 
generation  or  every  other  generation  of 
the  family  since  that  day  there  had  been 
born  a  child  cursed  with  this  hideous  de- 
formity. 


Improbable  as  this  hypothesis  seems,  if 
you  will  go  over  the  back  numbers,  you 
will  find  that  everywhere  it  can  be  made 
to  fit.  The  footprint  found  close  by  the 
dead  body  of  Sir  Charles  was  not  that  of 
a  hound,  but  of  a  Baskerville.  Sir 
Henry's  shoes  were  abstracted  (and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  two  pairs  were 
taken  because  the  first  pair  was  too  new 
to  tell  any  story),  in  order  that  those  in- 
terested could  see  whether  the  impression 
left  within  was  that  of  the  foot  of  a  man 
or  of  a  hound.  Perhaps  it  was  Holmes 
himself  who  wished  to  see  whether  it  was 
Sir  Henry  who  had  stood  beside  the  dead 
Sir  Charles.  Perhaps  it  was  the  emis- 
saries or  the  fellow-conspirators  of  the 
criminal  Baskerville  who  wished  to  know 
whether  Sir  Henry  himself  was  afflicted 
in  the  manner  described,  because  if  such 
were  the  case,  he  would  certainly  guess  at 
the  real  solution.  The  actions  of  the  but- 
ler, Barrymore,  are  thus  explained,  be- 
cause he  was  a  repository  of  at  least  part 
of  the  secret.  The  convict  Selden  was 
perhaps  the  arch  criminal — he  may  have 
been  the  lost  Roger  Baskerville  himself. 
But  as  to  Stapleton  and  his  sister  and  the 
hideous  noise  which  arises  from  the 
moor,  and  the  black-bearded  man  who 
followed    Holmes   and   balked-  him    in 
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London  and  the  various  other  mysterious 
details  of  the  story  so  far  as  we  have  read 
it,  the  theorist  has  nothing  definite  to  say. 


The  recent  death  in  England  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Robinson,  the  au- 
ihb  Leu  p.  w.      thor  of  some  fifty  novels, 
KabinjoB.  many  of  them  very  pop- 

ular in  their  day,  has 
attracted  very  little  notice.  Yet  Mr.  Rob- 
inson was  a  man  of  note  in  his  own  way. 
The  best  known  of  them  are  probably 
Grandmother's  Money,  No  Church,  Anne 
fudge,  Spinster,  and  Poor  Humanity. 
Many  of  them  were  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  and  other  languages. 
Mr.  Robinson's  specialty  was  prisons  and 
prison  management,  and  he  published, 
under  the  nom-de-guerre  of  "The  Prison 
Matron,"  a  series  of  volumes  upon  prison 
life  and  management  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  a  Royal  Commission 
was  the  result,  and  many  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  control  of  Eng- 
lish prisons  and  the  condition  of  their  in- 
mates. It  was  urged  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Robinson  should  be  offered  the  first  va- 
cant directorship  of  prisons,  but  nothing 
came  of  that.  The  strongest  passages  in 
his  works  are  the  vivid  and  faithful  pic- 
tures he  has  drawn  of  the  lowest  grades 
of  London  life  and  of  the  criminal 
classes.  Mr.  Robinson  did  a  good  deal 
of  journalistic  work  at  one  time,  and  he 
started  and  carried  on  for  years  a  little 
magazine  called  Home  Chimes.  The 
periodical  was  never  a  pecuniary  success, 
but  Mr.  Robinson  was  singularly  success- 
ful in  the  enlistment  of  new  writers  who 
have  risen  to  fame.  Among  his  contrib- 
utors were  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  (who  published  in  Home 
Chimes  the  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow),  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  Mr. 
Eden  Phillpotts,  Mr.  Philip  Marston, 
and  among  others  of  established  rep- 
utation, Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton.  His  contributors  entertained 
him  at  a  dinner  which  was  largely  at- 
tended. Mr.  Jerome  was  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Barrie  in  the  vice-chair,  and  Mr. 
Zangwill  made  one  of  the  speeches.  This 
cheered  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  a  man  of 
very  genial  nature,  and  quite  without 
jealousy  and  littleness.  His  last  days 
were  not  without  their  difficulties. 


A  college  president  has  recently  made 
a    harsh    remark    about 
a  some    worthy    people. 

Th—ry.  "People,"      he      says, 

"whose  training  has 
been  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  books, 
whether  literary,  metaphysical,  or  even 
theological,  can  hardly  help  being  liars  if 
they  try."  He  is  arguing  for  the  study  of 
science  at  an  early  age  to  fix  in  the  mind 
the  habit  of  accuracy;  but  there  is  no 
need  of  being  so  cross  about  it.  Literary, 
metaphysical  and  theological  people  are 
not  more  wicked  than  many  others.  The 
worst  you  can  say  is  that  they  are  some- 
times a  little  more  at  the  mercy  of  their 
wish  to  believe.  If  that  is  what  he  means, 
college  teachers  will  probably  agree  with 
him.  As  students  they  are  apt  to  be  a 
shade  more  inexact  than  their  classmates. 
It  has  been  remarked  many  times,  and 
some,  like  the  college  president,  set  it 
down  flatly  to  intellectual  dishonesty. 
That  is  too  irritable  a  view.  The  college 
student  of  light  literary  tendencies  is  a 
particularly  desperate  case.  He  is  se- 
duced by  the  things  that  sound  well  away 
from  the  things  that  are.  He  is  haunted 
by  a  sense  of  effectiveness,  and  snubs  all 
homely  details.  From  him  come  the  pa- 
pers that  read  beautifully  but  have  no 
bearing,  and  miss  all  points.  But  it  is 
not  lying.  It  is  the  merest  truancy,  a 
chase  after  plums,  the  result  of  dealing 
with  unverifiable  things,  like  poems  and 
plots  and  world-philosophies.  Accuracy 
is  ungraceful,  and  a  facile  writer  for  the 
"Lit"  will  think  twice  before  he  spoils  a 
phrase  for  the  sake  of  it.  Into  the  light 
literature  of  the  day  lead  many  paths  be- 
sides those  of  truthfulness.  In  fact,  truth 
is  perilous  to  certain  little  gifts.  If  peo- 
ple saw  things  precisely  as  they  are,  there 
might  be  fewer  purple  Christmas  cards. 
Is  it  lying  to  specialise  in  pretty  words  ? 
Shall  we  fall  in  a  fury  upon  a  woman's 
hat  because  we  cannot  bot anise  it? 


A  teacher  of  a  scientific  subject  once 
complained  that  the  worst  students  he 
ever  had  were  those  who  took  literary 
honours,  and  the  very  worst  of  all  was  a 
young  man  who  promptly  blossomed  in 
all  the  magazines  on  leaving  college. 
There  is  in  certain  college  faculties  a 
sharp  division  along  this  line — a  sort  of 
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hostility  between  matter  and  form,  be- 
tween the  people  who  do  not  care  what 
they  say  and  the  people  who  do  not  care 
how  they  say  it.  And  the  literary  student 
does  his  dreaming  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  the  scientific  student  never  has  the 
fun  of  dreaming  at  all.  At  one  extreme 
is  a  most  hideous  absence  of  thought,  and 
at  the  other  a  most  hideous  expression  of 
it.  But  it  comes  to  nothing  more  than 
the  same  old  question  of  specialism — 
how  soon  to  begin  the  bread-studies. 
And  the  three  well-meaning  classes  con- 
demned as  liars  just  for  the  lack  of  a 
scientific  temper  should  appeal  to  one's 
sympathies  in  the  circumstances.  There 
is  more  bad  luck  in  it  than  sin,  and  the 
iron-handed  educator  is  far  too  rough,  as 
he  hurls  the  lie  in  the  poetaster's  teeth 
and  throttles  the  young  philosopher. 

The   American   public    will    have   an 
opportunity   this   season 
Laopou  of  hearing  two   French 

B  nubuiMB.  lecturers,  Leopold  Ma- 
billeau  and  Hugues  Le 
Roux,  both  of  whom  have  won  in  France 
enviable  reputation  as  public  speakers 
The  first  to  arrive  here  is  Leopold 
Mabilleau.  He  is  called,  primarily  by 
the  Boston  branch  of  the  Alliance 
Franchise,  but  he  will  be  heard  also 
in  other  places,  among  others  in  Co- 
lumbia University,  where  he  is  to  give 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Public  Education 
in  France.  He  is  now  forty-nine  years 
of  age,  and  is  a  man  of  fine  presence.  For 
many  years  he  was  chiefly  a  university 
character.  He  entered  the  ficole  Nor- 
male  Superieure  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1873,  and  graduated  from  it  as 
Agrege  de  Philosophic  three  years  later 
in  the  same  rank.  Then  he  won  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  French  School  of  Archae- 
ology in  Rome,  whence  he  was  called  to 
the  University  of  Toulouse,  first  as  In- 
structor, then  as  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy. He  afterward  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caen,  and  finally  in  the  Col- 
lege de  France  and  in  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers.  He  is  a  very  ver- 
satile man.  He  is  now  chiefly  interested 
in  social  science,  and  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  Directeur  of  the  Musee  Social 
founded  by  the  late  Count  de  Chambrun. 
At  the  same  time  he  writes  articles  of 
artistic  criticism  on  the  Paris  Salons  for 
such  periodicals  as  the  Gazette  des  Beaux 


Arts  and  the  Revue  de  Paris.  Few  men 
in  France  to-day  combine  so  much  solid- 
ity with  so  much  brilliancy.  His  chief 
contribution  to  pure  literature  is  an  ad- 
mirable monograph  on  Victor  Hugo  in 
Hachette's  Sirie  des  Grands  Ecrivains 
Francois.  He  is  the  author  also  of  an 
exhaustive  work  on  Cesare  Cremonini 
and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. 


Hugues  Le  Roux,  who  goes  first  to 
Harvard  as  the  Hyde  lecturer,  but  who  is 
also  to  speak  before  Columbia  University, 
is  a  somewhat  younger  man,  as  he  was 
born  in  i860.  He  is  essentially  a  jour- 
nalist, or,  as  the  French  say,  a  chron- 
iqueur.  His  articles  in  Le  Figaro  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  young. men  and  young 
women  of  France,  collected  in  book  form 
under  the  tides  of  NosFilsaaANosFiUes, 
will  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  his  tal- 
ent than  anything  else  that  he  has  writ- 
ten. He  is  very  quick  at  catching  the 
theme  that  will,  for  a  while  at  least,  oc- 
cupy the  mind  of  the  Boulevard  lounger, 
as  was  shown  when  he  chose  as  his  sub- 
ject for  a  series  of  chroniques  Le  Bitan 
du  Divorce.  He  is  also  a  novelist;  his 
Amants  Bisantins  are  not  devoid  of  pas- 
sionate force,  and  contain  some  very 
clever  bits  of  descriptive  writing.  His 
is  a  rather  adventurous  spirit  He  went 
years  ago  to  Algeria,  where  he  resided 
for  a  while,  taking  back  with  him  to 
Paris  two  exceedingly  interesting  books, 
the  last-named  a  novel  describing  the 
contact  of  the  Algerian  native  with  the 
European,  Comment  je  devins  colon  and 
Le  MaXtre  de  i'Heure.  His  last  voyage 
before  coming  to  this  country  was  to 
Abyssinia,  where  he  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  seeing  intimately,  and  there- 
fore describing  for  the  French  public,  the 
celebrated  Negus  Negusti,  Emperor 
Menelik  II. 


French  men  of  letters  take  great  pride 
in    the    distinction    con- 
suiiy-  f erred  recently  upon  one 

pradhan*.  of  them,  the  poet  Sully- 
Prudhomme,  to  whom 
has  been  awarded  the  prize  offered 
by  the  late  Swedish  dynamite  king,  No- 
bel, to  the  literary  man  whose  works  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  idealistic 
tendencies.    Sully-Prudhomme  was  born 
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in  1839.  His  first  volume  of  verse, 
Stances  et  Poemes,  was  published  in  1865. 
It  contains  the  famous  piece,  "Le  Vase 
Brise,"  which  has  certainly  been  recited 
oftener  than  any  piece  of  poetry  written 
in  France  during  the  last  forty  years. 
But  his  strongest  work  will  be  found  in 
other  collections,  in  Les  Vaines  Ten- 
dresses,  Les  Solitudes,  La  Justice  and  Le 
Bonkeur.  He  considers  himself  now  as 
having  served  his  time,  and  he  published 
recently  what  he  calls  his  Testament  Po- 
etique.  He  was  originally  rated  a  Par- 
nassian, but  as  time  wore  on  gave  more 
and  more  predominance  to  matter  over 
form.  Of  course,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1881.  The  prize  he  receives  is 
a  money  prize,  amounting  to  about  two 
hundred  thousand  francs.  Although  far 
from  rich,  he  announces  that  he  will  de- 
vote the  whole  amount  to  helping  young 
poets  to  publish  their  works.  A  touching 
detail  in  connection  with  the  prize  is  that 
the  attention  of  the  judges  was  first 
called  to  Sully-Prudhomme's  claims  by 
Gaston  Paris,  who  in  1865  was  the  first 
to  bring  the  Stances  et  Pobnes  to  the 
knowledge  of  Sainte-Beuve. 

In  the  London  Sketch  Tom  Browne, 
whom  most  people  associate  with-  his 
studies  of  Dutch  life,  is  presenting  a 
series  of  biographical  caricatures  under 


the  general  title  of  "In  the  Days  of  Their 
Youth."  This  title  seems  to  be  a  dig  at 
the  series  of  articles  projected  by  T.  P. 
O'Connor  in  M.  A.  P.  when  that  weekly 
was  started  three  years  ago  last  summer, 
and  which  articles  have  been  carried  on 
ever  since.  The  Sketch  for  December  11 
last  contained  the  accompanying  skit  at 
the  expense  of  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

From  time  to  time  a  good  deal  of  fun 
has  been  poked  at  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  owing 
to  the  general  idea  that  he  has  cultivated 
rather  sedulously  his  physical  resem- 
blance to  Shakespeare.  On  this  score  he 
is  cruelly  dragged  into  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy  in  Lives  of  the  'Lus- 
trious — a  parody  of  the  English  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography.  This  is  from 
Mr.  Caine's  biography : 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  resemblance  to  Shake- 
speare is  SO  striking  that  on  landing  at  New 
York  on  a  religious  trip  to  America,  the  late 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  a  total  stranger,  addressed 
him  as  "Lord  Bacon,  I  presume!" 
It 

Here  are  two  of  the  other  biographies 
from  the  Lives  of  the  'Lustrious: 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  "senior  partner  in  Hope 
Brothers,  Hosiers  to  the  Court  of  Hentiau," 


SIR  HENRY  IRVING  (MA5TERS  TOOUS  AND  TERRY). 


MR.  HALL  CAINE, 
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The  Bookman 


invented  the  Zenda  Vesta  or  Runaway  Match, 
"dramatised  by  Mesdames  Bryant  and  Edna 
May."  His  motto  is  "Beautiful  Anthony 
Hope  is  read." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find,  was  born  in  "the  Golf  Stream,"  but  emi- 
grated to  the  Southern  Pacific,  his  sojourn  be- 
ing commemorated  in  the  touching  chanson, 
"Maori  had  a  little  Lang." 


According  to  the  Paris  correspondence 
of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, Batzac  as  a  political 
candidate  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  M. 
Gabriel  Ferry  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire, 
which  reveals  the  author  of  the  Comidie 
Humaine  in  an  unfamiliar  light.  "It  will 
be  remembered  that  on  the  occasion  of 
Balzac's  centennial  anniversary  he  was 
claimed  by  each  of  the  political  parties  of 
the  day.  The  conservative  Catholic 
Mayor  of  Tours  objected  to  his  statue 
because  in  his  opinion  the  author  of  Les 
Etudes  Philosophiqves  was  an  atheist, 
Edouard  Drumont  proclaimed  the  author 
of  Parents  Pauvres  to  be  an  anti-Semite ; 
the  Gaulois  considered  the  author  of  the 
Peau  de  Chagrin  a  royalist ;  M.  Jean 
Jaures  felt  convinced  that  the  man  who 
wrote  the  Richerche  de  I'Absolu  must  be 
a  collectivism  and  M.  Viviani  felt  in- 
clined to  think  that  La  Physiologic  du 
Mariage  could  only  have  been  written  by 
an  anarchist.  M.  Gabriel  Ferry  has  un- 
earthed letters  and  documents  showing 
that  all  these  suppositions  are  wrong,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  out 
exactly  on  what  political  bench  Balzac 
would  sit  if  called  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  constituted  to-day. 
*t 
"It  appears  that  Balzac  first  became  a 
candidate  for  the  French  Legislature  in 
1831.  He  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
date of  the  opposition  simultaneously  at 
Angouleme  and  at  Cambrai.  His  'plat- 
form,' as  disclosed  by  the  electioneering 
pamphlets  of  the  period,  was  to  re-estab- 
lish the  natural  boundaries  of  France,  to 
reduce  government  expenses,  to  increase 
the  customs  dues  and  to  abolish  the  hered- 
itary nobility,  but  he  nevertheless  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  'not  an  opponent  of 
the  monarchy,'  and  that  he  was  a  legiti- 
mist  by   'tradition,   custom   and   obedi- 


ence.' A  few  stray  letters,  however, 
furnish  evidence  that  Balzac's  interpreta- 
tion of  'obedience'  was  that  which  he 
owed  not  to  divine  right  or  to  the  king, 
but  to  a  couple  of  charming  royalist 
ladies,  to  whom  he  was  simultaneously 
offering  his  heart.  Balzac's  defeat  at  the 
polls  at  Cambrai  and  at  Angouleme; — two 
towns  inhabited  respectively  by  each  of 
his  rival  ladies — was  most  signal.  He 
got  only  ten  votes  at  Cambrai  and  only 
thirteen  votes  at  Angouleme.  Balzac's 
next  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  political 
career  was  in  1848,  when  he  presented 
himself  for  election  in  Paris.  His  'plat- 
form' this  time  was  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  workmen.  He  obtained  only 
seventy-two  votes,  and  was  ignomini- 
ously  defeated.  Perhaps  the  best  political 
epitaph  of  Balzac  is  to  be  found  in  the 
remark  made  by  Victor  Hugo  when  in 
exile  at  Brussels :  'Balzac?  Why,  he  had 
the  brain  and  the  heart  of  the  Democrats ; 
all  that  was  monarchical  in  him  was  his 
imagination — but  then  Balzac's  imagina- 
tion was  prodigious.' " 

Among  the  stories  which  were  told  at 

the  Watch  Night  Meet- 

nt.  Baciuiur        jng  0f  the  Authors'  Club 

-   .Jm-     .  of  New  York,  there  was 

Nartn  C— try.  ,  '-  -      . 

one  from  Mr.  Irving 
Bacheller  which  we  are  going  to  repeat 
as  nearly  as  we  remember  it,  because  it  is 
so  typical  of  the  quaint  humour  of  Mr. 
Bacheller's  books  that  it  will  appeal  to 
every  one  to  whom  the  books  have 
brought  amusement.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe  Mr.  Bacheller's  manner 
in  the  telling,  and  we  may  be  leaving  out 
certain  effective  points,  but  this,  we 
think,  is  something  like  the  gist  of  it : 
Mr.  Bacheller  was  called  on  to  talk  of 
the  North  Country — that  wild  region  be- 
tween the  St-  Lawrence  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  in  which  he  laid  the  scenes  of 
Eben  Holden  and  of  D'ri  and  I,  He  con- 
trasted its  prosperous  past  with  its 
unhappy  present.  He  pictured  the  des- 
olation of  its  farms,  once  neat  and 
prosperous.  He  had  gone  back  there 
some  years  ago,  he  said,  and  on  the  half- 
ruined  doorstep  of  the  old  house  a  man 
stood  looking  at  him.  He  wore  one  sus- 
pender and  an  ancient  pair  of  trousers. 
He  recognised  in  him  the  seedy  remnant 
of  a  once  noble  race.  Mr.  Bacheller's 
version  of  the  dialogue  runs  something 
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like  this:  "Glad  to  see  ye,"  sez  he.  ler's — a  man  who  for  years  had  held  a 
"Thanks,"  says  I.  "We've  heerd  about  mortgage  on  every  acre  of  the  country- 
you,"  sez  he,  "and  they  say  you  done  side.  "So  you're  Paul  Bacheller's  boy  r" 
noble."  "Well,  and  how  are  you?"  says  he  said,  after  scrutinising  the  visitor 
I.  "Porely,"  sez  he.  "How's  that?"  closely.  "The  same/'  said  Mr.  Bach- 
says  I.  "jest  makin'  a  bare  livin',"  sez  eller.  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Wallace,  reflec- 
he.  "Why  don't  you  go  away  ?"  says  I.  tively,  "if  your  father  had  kept  you  on  the 
"Can't,"  sez  he.  "Why  not  ?"  says  farm  it  would  not  have  looked  as  it  does 
I.  "Mortgaged,"  sez  he.  "That's  too  now."  Up  to  this  point  the  unfortunate 
bad,"  says  I.  "  'Tis,"  sez  he.  "You  don't  farmer  who  was  mortgaged  had  taken 
seem  to  have  much  to  live  for,"  says  I.  no  part  in  the  conversation.  Now,  how- 
"Don't  want  to  live,"  sez  he.  "You  might  ever,  a  strange  grin  came  across  his  face, 
die,"  says  I.  "Can't,"  sez  he.  "Why  "That's  right,  Mr.  Wallace,"  sez  he. 
not  ?'  says  I.  "Mortgaged,"  sez  he.  "If  he  had  been  kept  on  the  farm  the 
At'this  point  they  were  joined  by  an-  farm  would  hev  looked  better,  but  he'd 
other  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.   Bachel-  hev  looked  a  damn  sight  worse." 
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s  honour  when 
"My  Lord,  I  cannot  Speak"     Maclean'lhe  Highwayman  (on  his  triol.1 

"Silence  is  golden,"  saith  the  saw. 

And  rightly  is  extolled ; 
For  speech,  too  oft,  outrides  the  law 

By  waxing  overbold. 
Yet  he,  I  think  (of  mortal  mould), 

Most  needs  the  aid  of  "check," 
The  man  who  can  no  tale  unfold, 

The  man  who  cannot  speak  t 

He  listens  with  a  kind  of  awe, 

And  hears  around  him  rolled 
The  long,  reverberate  guffaw 

That  greets  the  quicker-souled ; 
He  hears  the  jest,  or  new  or  old, 

And  speechless,  eats  his  leek, 
Is  classed  as  either  dull  or  cold, 

The  man  who  cannot  speak  1 

He  may  have  "Latin  in  his  ma  we,"* 

He  may  keep  down  controlled 
Potentialities  of  "jaw" 

Unmatched  of  any  scold ; 
He  may  have  thoughts  of  sterling  gold 

For  each  day  of  the  week ; 
But  he  must  all  these  things  withhold, 

The  man  who  cannot  speak  1 

Envoi. 
Friends,  'tis  of  me  the  story's  told. 

Your  sufferance  I  seek ; 
For  me  that  shameless  sight  behold, 
The  man  who  cannot  speak ! 

Austin  Dobson. 
*Q»ucer. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  VENICE 


If  we  recall  the  two  Venetian  dramas 
of  Shakespeare,  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  Othello,  we  feel  that  we  are  living  in 
Venice  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the 
Republic,  when  the  character  of  the  city 
was  thoroughly  distinctive.  It  seems  to 
us  that  even  if  the  dramas  did  not  call  up 
the  indications  of  the  place  where  the 
actions  occurred,  we  should  be  able  to 
find  it  for  ourselves,  guided  by  the  lively 
local  colouring  furnished  so  liberally  by 
the  poet.  But  if  we  ask  ourselves  in  what 
this  local  colouring  consists,  the  scenes, 
to  our  great  astonishment,  will  pass  be- 
fore our  eyes  without  our  being  able  to 
find  the  reasons.  We  cannot  point  out 
one  description,  one  touch  of  colour — not 
even  the  mention  of  a  gondola — nothing 
that  is  considered  especially  and  exclu- 
sively Venetian. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  Rialto 
is  merely  spoken  of  as  a  place  where  busi- 
ness is  carried  on.  He  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  canals  and  of  the  lagoons 
would  find  not  the  least  allusion  to  them 
in  these  dramas.  The  narrow  and  wind- 
ing streets,  the  bridges,  the  gondolas,  the 
palaces,  the  mysterious  and  strangely 
intimate  aspect  of  the  Venetian  life,  are 
things  to  which  no  allusion  is  made.  We 
should,  say  that  the  poet  had  studiously 
avoided  giving  a  touch  of  local  colour. 

When  Othello  accepts  the  undertaking 
against  Cyprus,  and  the  Doge  urges  him 
to  make  haste,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hint  that  he  is  to  go  by  ship ;  in  the  whole 
scene  there  is  not  a  word  that  alludes  to 
the  uncertainties  or  to  the  possible  delays 
of  a  sea  voyage,  even  where  Desdemona 
begs  to  be  allowed  to  follow  her  husband, 
or  where  Othello  recommends  her  to  the 
care  of  Tago.  If  the  action  had  taken 
place  in  Milan,  the  words  that  concern  the 
departure  of  Othello  need  not  have  been 
different.  Nevertheless,  the  characters, 
on  examining  them  attentively,  are  such 
as  can  be  found  only  in  Venice. 

The  two  dramas  are  not  especially 
Italian;  the  events  on  which  they  hinge 
are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  Vene- 
tian customs:  they  do  not  result,  even  in- 
directly, from  the  dark  policy  of  the 
"Screnissima."  The  deeds  of  the  Doge 
might  be  performed  by  any  other  prince 
(the  restriction  concerns  only  The  Mer- 


chant of  Venice),  at  least,  by  any  ruler  of 
a  Republic. 
■  Desdemona  does  not  answer  exactly 
to  the  ideal  type  that  we  have  made  for 
ourselves  of  the  Venetian  gentlewoman, 
to  whom  (the  type)  we  may,  perhaps, 
attribute  as  much  loving  ardour,  but  ac- 
companied by  greater  cunning  or,  at  least, 
by  greater  prudence  and  by  a  more  lively 
consciousness  of  her  own  worth.  No  one 
of  the  beautiful  women  left  to  us  by  the 
Venetian  masters  resembles  Desdemona ; 
in  no  one  does  sweetness  exclude 
strength,  nor  is  gentleness  carried  so  far 
as  to  the  inert  sacrifice  of  life.  The 
daughter  of  a  Venetian  senator,  accus- 
tomed to  wary  silences,  to  a  few  words 
well  weighed,  would  not  have  fallen  so 
many  times  into  discourse  with  Cassio  as 
did  the  ingenuous  wife  of  Othello. 

Neither  is  lago  especially  Venetian. 
Not  that  perfidy  and  profound  insidious 
art  do  not  belong  to  the  conventional  type 
of  the  noble  Venetian  of  "the  good  old 
times"  of  the  Republic ;  but  the  exterior 
characteristics  of  the  person  do  not  cor- 
respond. We  are  accustomed  to  imagine 
Venetian  perfidy  more  honeyed  and  more 
conventional ;  the  perfidy  of  the  diplomat, 
of  the  conspirator,  of  the  spy  as  subtle 
and  shrewd  as  that  of  lago,  but  more 
urbane,  not  augmented  and  almost  dis- 
guised by  soldier-like  roughness.  But  the 
image  of  a  traitor  presents  itself  in  other 
guise  than  in  cap  and  cowl.  lago  is  a 
coarse  soldier,  depraved  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  time  of  need  as  sly  as  an  ambitious 
senator,  but  always  a  soldier.  He  shows 
what  he  is  at  Rhodes  and  at  Cyprus,  in 
the  land  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  infi-_ 
del,  and  he  is  discontented  that  he  does' 
not  rise  "by  old  gradation,  where  each 
second  stood  heir  to  the  first."  And  like 
a  soldier,  he  continually  interlines  his  con- 
versation with  expressions  that  are  un- 
seemly and  obscene,  giving  himself  up  to 
a  violent  verbosity  full  of  low  or  trivial 
ideas,  gathered  in  camps  and  in  barracks. 
Shylock  has  no  country,  or  rather  has 
the  old  Hebrew  Fatherland.  His  type  is 
made  up  of  avarice  and  hate,  the  fruit  of 
the  persecution  that  oppressed  his  race. 
His  special  characteristics  are  Jewish,  not 
Venetian;  cupidity,  love  of  gain,  harsh- 
ness, the  hardness  of  the  usurer,  but  with 
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these  a  sentiment  of  racial  dignity  so  in- 
tense that  it  has  become  hate  and  chokes 
avarice.  Born  in  Holland,  Shylock  would 
have  been  the  same ;  such  characters  are, 
perhaps,  found  wherever  anti-Semitism 
rages.  Certainly  the  drama  of  which  he 
is  the  centre  could  not  take  place  except 
in  a  city  that  has  great  maritime  com- 
merce, and  under  such  political  rule  as 
gives  more  importance  to  the  laws  than  to 
the  might  of  the  Prince.  But  Shake- 
speare does  not  care  to  bring  into  relief 
through  circumstances.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mention  of  the  Rialto,  the 
drama  contains  no  hint  of  anything  local. 
The  omission  is,  however,  natural.  He 
who  lives  in  a  city,  in  the  ordinary  con- 
versation between  citizens  does  not  de- 
scribe it,  and,  the  special  characteristics  of 
a  place  that'  strike  the  attention  of  one 
who  arrives  for  the  first  time  from  the 
outside,  escape  the  notice  of  him  who  is 
accustomed  to  them.  But  in  almost  all 
his  other  tragedies  Shakespeare  betrays 
his  intention  to  reproduce  the  place  where 
he  puts  the  scenes  and  the  people  who 
live  there.  We  can  say  the  same  of 
the  Roman  plays,  where  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  Italy,  and 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  are  described  plainly  in  a  few 
lines.  Why  such  silence,  why  such  dis- 
dainful renunciation  of  particulars  solely 
with  respect  to  Venice?  And  how  is  it 
that  the  lack  of  special  characteristics 
does  not  diminish  the  artistic  impression 
which  seems  even  to  be  helped  by  it  and 
increased  in  intensity  ?  After  having 
sought  in  vain  to  find  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  and  in  Othello  touches  of 
Venetian  colour,  let  us  re-read  the  doubt- 
ful dramas,  which  by  this  ungrateful 
task  of  analysis  have  become  indistinct 
and  disjointed.  In  the  very  first  scene  of 
Othello,  hardly  have  Roderigo  and  Iago 
uttered  their  cries  and  Brabantio  his 
oaths  than  we  hear  the  water  beat  gently 
against  the  shores  and  the  gondolas  slip 
into  the  shadow  with  the  rustling  of  trail- 
ing silks.  And  in  the  silence  of  the 
streets  we  become  aware  of  Shylock 
dragging  his  slippered  feet,  and  see  him 
step  up  on  to  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  fear- 
ful that,  from  the  direction  of  the  Lido, 
the  returning  ships  of  Antonio  will  ap- 
pear. 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  this  strong 
colouring,  obtained  without  special  pains, 


is  to  be  sought  in  the  lively  and  exact  pic- 
tures that  the  mere  name  of  Venice  calls 
up ;  they  cannot  be  confounded  like  those 
of  any  other  country.  Any  other  place, 
any  other  city,  may  be  compared  to  sim- 
iliar  places  or  cities  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Whoever  thinks  of  Venice  can  see  only 
Venice.  Precise  and  special  indications 
are  not  necessary  to  localise  the  imagina- 
tive faculty.  The  great  poet  must  have 
felt  this,  and  for  that  reason  has  stu- 
diously rejected  as  superfluous  every 
touch  of  colour. 

"Venezia  non  si  descrive,  si  nomina." 
We  all  know  great  descriptions  of 
Naples  and  of  Rome,  but  there  is  not,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  any  description  of 
Venice  which  equals  the  complete  image 
created  in  our  minds  by  its  mere  name. 
There  is  no  fine  touch  of  a*  poet,  no 
studied  amplification  in  prose,  that  can 
add  anything  to  the  precise  notion  that 
we  have  of  the  marvellous  city.  A  vague 
sketch  of  a  painter,  showing  the  side  of  a 
palace,  the  projecting  sill  of  a  window, 
the  prow  of  a  gondola,  impresses  as  by 
enchantment  the  vision  of  all  Venice  and 
of  its  most  minute  and  most  hidden  parts ; 
gives  us  the  satisfaction  of  the  sounds 
and  the  odours  that  belong  exclusively  to 

it.  /  ,    -;j.(j 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  labour  to  make  our- 
selves feel  that  we  are  in  Venice  ?  Why 
write  down  the  peculiarities  of  the  char- 
acters that  inhabit  it?  Venice  makes 
them  her  own.  In  no  other  city  of  the 
world  is  there  so  complete  a  unity  of  the 
elements.  The  harmonious  laws  from 
which  the  so-called  "atmosphere"  arises 
do  not  reveal  themselves  in  any  other 
place  with  the  same  clearness.  He  who 
has  not  seen  Venice  pictures  it  to  himself 
such  as  it  really  is,  less  beautiful,  per- 
haps, less  extensive,  less  rich,  less 
gloomy,  less  brilliant,  but  it  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  The  essence  is  the 
same  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  When,  in 
the  name  of  modernity,  it  shall  have  been 
transformed,  perhaps  made  smaller, 
made  more  healthful,  but  disfigured, 
Venice  must  change  her  name.  Finding 
her  so  different  from  the  traditional 
Venice,  from  the  true  and  sublime  Venice 
— our  descendants  will  cry  out  at  the  de- 
ception and  will  feel  themselves  robbed  of 
an  ideal. 

L.  D.  Ventura. 


IN  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  ENEMY 
(Being  the   Personal   Experience   of  a  Would-be  Writer  with  the  Editors.) 


The  relations  between  the  editor  and 
the  would-be  author  are  unusually  dis- 
cussed either  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
editor  or  that  of  some  successful  writer 
who,  "having  attained  the  topmost 
round,"  has  forgotten,  even  if  he  does  not 
scorn,  "the  base  degrees  by  which  he  did 
ascend."  This,  however,  is  written  by  one 
who  has  not  yet  "arrived ;"  whose  expe- 
riences with  the  editors  are  necessarily 
fresh,  being  renewed  every  day;  who  is 
not  even  sure  that  this  will  ever  appear  in 
print,  but  who  is  anxious  to  present  a  new 
view-point  of  an  old  and  much-discussed 
subject. 

Until  two  years  ago  I  had  never  beheld 
in  the  flesn  an  Editor.  (I  always  spelled 
editor  with  a  capital  "E.")  In  fact,  I 
was  about  as  ignorant  of  editors  and  their 
ways  as  it  is  possible  for  a  fairly  enlight- 
ened human  being  to  be.  My  idea  of  them 
was  of  vague,  mysterious  beings  shut  up 
in  inaccessible  offices;  beings  who  pro- 
nounced manuscripts  unavailable  and 
sent  them  back  accompanied  by  printed 
slips  to  that  effect.  I  found  out  after- 
ward that  this  is  often  done  by.  the  office 
boy ;  but  I  had  lost  many  illusions  by  that 
time. 

When  I  came  to  New  York  to  live  I 
had  a  large  collection  of  these  printed 
slips  and  a  wholesouled  hatred  of  the 
word  "unavailable."  I  did  not  know 
what  it  meant  and"  I  could  not  find  out 
from  the  printed  slips.  They  were  mar- 
vels of  politeness — those  printed  slips. 
They  led  me  to  infer  that  the  one  reason 
absolutely  unconnected  with  the  return 
of  my  manuscripts  was  a  lack  of  merit. 
They  implored  me  to  believe  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  various  articles,  stories  and 
poems  (yes,  even  poems — I  confess  it) 
that  I  had  submitted  was  owing  to  a  lack 
of  space,  to  already  accepted  articles  of 
the  same  nature,  to  the  financial  depres- 
sion which  at  present  precluded  unneces- 
sary expenditures — in  short,  to  anything 
under  the  sun  but  a  lack  of  merit.  They 
were  simply  "unavailable" — and  that 
might  mean  too  long  or  too  short,  too 
heavy,  or  "lacking  in  substance"  (a 
favourite  editorial  phrase) ,  too  grave,  too 
gay,  too  juvenile,  too 'local,  too  obscure, 
r  r  too  anything  else  that  I  might  imagine 


— «xcept  too  badly  written;  that  con- 
struction of  the  word  those  polite  slips 
would  positively  not  allow. 

Besides  the  printed  slips  I  also  had  the 
meritorious  productions  which  they  had 
accompanied — and  a  very  strong  desire  to 
go  on  writing.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had 
what  some  writers  eloquently  refer  to  as 
a  "message  to  the  world,"  nor  was  I  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  my  pen  for  support 
— a  fact  which  took  the  tragic  note  from 
my  failures,  and  a  lucky  one  for  me,  else 
I  should  probably  now  be  resting  quietly 
in  a  corner  of  the  Potter's  Field  instead 
of  telling  about  my  experiences  with  the 
editors.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
particular  reason  why  I  should  go  on 
writing,  and  there  were  apparently  a 
large  number  of  reasons  (each  printed 
slip  being  one)  why  I  should  not.  But  I 
did  go  on,  nevertheless,  using  up  a  won- 
derful amount  of  stationery  and  stamps, 
sending  articles  (neatly  typewritten — 
which  cost  me  five  cents  per  hundred 
words,  by  the  way)  to  the  editors  of  Sun- 
day papers,  literary  syndicates  and  maga- 
zines. Looking  back  upon  it  now  I  am 
positive  that  the  people  in  the  house 
where  I  was  living  must  have  thought 
that  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  clan- 
destine correspondence.  I  watched  con- 
stantly for  the  postman  and  rushed  to  the 
door  at  his  ring  so  as  to  be  the  first  to 
look  over  the  mail  in  case  it  should  con- 
tain for  me  one  of  the  tell-tale  long  en- 
velopes enclosing  a  rejected  manuscript. 
I  did  not  want  them  to  be  seen,  but  they 
nearly  always  were.  I  might  watch  for 
the  postman  a  week  and  then  go  out  for 
half  an  hour's  walk,  and  when  I  came 
back  there  //  would  be  on  the  very  top 
of  the  pile  of  letters — that  unmistakable 
envelope  addressed  to  me,  with  the  name 
of  the  publication  which  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  reject  my  manuscript  printed 
in  large,  uncompromising  letters  in  the 
upper  left-hand  comer.  I  am  sure  if 
publishing  houses  realised  the  anguish 
their  printed  names  cause  young  writers 
they  would  use  plain  envelopes:  a  plain 
envelope  might  contain  samples.  Once 
in  a  while  I  received  a  small  cheque,  but 
not  often. 
I  have  met  many  editor* — good  editors 
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and  bad  editors,  but  more  especially  indif- 
ferent editors — for  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  height  and  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  editor's  indifference  to  the 
aspiring  efforts  of  young  authors,  unless 
it  be  the  office  boy's  scorn  of  the  same — 
of  which  more  later.  My  experiences  with 
the  editors  have  been  typical,  I  presume, 
of  what  might  happen  to  any  young 
writer  who  ventured  unknown  and  un- 
knowing into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
They  have  all  been  instructive — these  ex- 
periences ;  some  of  them  have  been  pleas- 
ant, some  humiliating  and  many  amus- 
ing. Once,  I  remember,  I  had  a  number 
of  manuscripts  returned  from  a  certain 
house  "per"  one  "E.  J.  Miller."  Having 
learned  by  experience  that  it  makes  a 
good  impression  on  the  office  boy  to  ask 
for  an  editor  by  his  name,  the  first  time  I 
went  to  the  publishing  house  I  told  the 
office  boy  that  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Miller. 
The  boy  looked  puzzled.  "No  one  by  that 
name  here,"  he  said. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  am  sure  you  must  be 
mistaken ;  Mr.  Miller — E.  J.  Miller,"  I 
repeated,  thinking,  perhaps,  he  hadn't 
caught  the  editor's  name.  A  great  light 
broke  over  him.  "E.  J.  Miller,  you  say? 
Oh,  yes ;  he  used  to  be  the  office  boy — lost 
his  job  last  Saturday— I  got  it." 

That  was  only  one  of  the  many  times  I 
have  been  awed  by  the  office  boy.  He  is 
a  very  terrible  person,  the  office  boy; 
much  more  alarming  to  encounter,  with 
his  "Who  d'  ye  want  ter  see?"  and  his 
"Wot  d'  ye  want  ter  see  'im  about?"  than 
the  editor  of  a  great  magazine.  He  sends 
shivers  of  terror  through  you  down  to 
your  very  boots.  You  can't  help  it  by 
reasoning  with  yourself,  by  saying  to 
yourself :  "This  is  only  an  office  boy ;  I 
will  be  brave."  You  have  to  make  a 
study  of  the  genus  before  you  can  help 
trembling  before  the  individual  specimens 
that  you  meet.  This  study  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  office  boy  is  invariably  a 
snob — that  the  impressive,  not  the  depre- 
catory, manner  is  what  wins  his  respect ; 
that  he  thinks  better  of  you  if  you  ask  for 
the  editor  by  name  and  send  in  an  en- 
graved card.  By  these  methods  and  by 
fixing  a  proud  and  haughty  glance  upon 
him — that  is,  as  proud  and  haughty  a 
glance  as  you  can  summon — you  will  get 
him  to  do  your  bidding.  But  in  your  se- 
cret heart  you  will  always  be  afraid  of 
him. 


It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  you  can  lay 
aside  this  manner  when  once  you  are  in- 
side the  editorial  sanctum;  indeed,  as 
compared  with  the  way  you  feel  in  the 
presence  of  the  office  boy,  in  the  presence 
of  the  editor-in-chief  you  feel  relaxed,  al- 
most informal.  I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  ease  with  which  access  may  be  had  to 
these  men  whose  time  is  so  valuable,  and 
who  must  be  so  overrun  with  people  who 
use  that  valuable  time  inconsiderately  and 
on  trivialities. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  possible  without 
any  sort  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  see 
almost  any  editor  you  care  to  see  if  you 
wish  to  present  your  work  in  person  to 
his  notice,  which  is  a  distinct  advantage 
for  you,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  editor. 
A  card  and  a  courteous  (never  an  insist- 
ent) request  to  see  the  editor  will  always 
be  sufficient  to  gain  admission.  I  have 
never  had  but  one  letter  of  introduction, 
and  that  was  from  a  dear  old  lady  who 
knew  the  editor's  mother.  The  chief 
claim  upon  which  she  urged  his  editorial 
recognition  was  the  assertion  that  "the 
bearer  was  a  belle  in  her  native  city" — a 
statement  as  kindly  meant  as  it  was  mis- 
taken and  inappropriate.  It  was  a  dear, 
sweet,  enthusiastic,  thoroughly  impossi- 
ble letter,  and  I  laid  it  reverently  away 
among  my  treasures,  as  I  have  laid  my 
old  friend's  memory  away  in  my  heart. 
Needless  to  say,  I  never  presented  the  let- 
ter to  the  editor. 

I  have  found  the  courtesy  of  editors, 
particularly  that  of  magazine  editors,  un- 
failing, their  patience  wonderful,  and 
their  tact  amazing.  Only  once  have  I  ever 
met  with  anything  but  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy from  an  editor,  and  that,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  was  from  a  woman.  She  had  just 
been  elevated  to  the  editorial  chair  of  a 
prominent  woman's  magazine,  and  evi- 
dently did  not  know  the  traditions  of  the 
office.  I  need  not  tell  here  how  she  en- 
deavoured to  make  me  feel  the  great  gulf 
fixed  between  her  position  and  mine — the 
editor's  and  the  unknown  writer's.  But 
she  is  the  only  editor  I  have  ever  met 
whose  manner  even  remotely  suggested 
the  office  boy's. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  my  grievances,  and 
I  am  going  to  relate  them  for  the  benefit 
of  other  young  writers,  as  tramps  with 
cabalistic  signs  on  trees  and  gate-posts  in- 
.  struct  those  of  their  brotherhood  who 
shall  follow  after  to  "beware  the  dog." 
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The  Bookman 


Writers  as  a  class  have  less  of  this  spirit 
of  free-masonry  than  any  other  class  of 
workers  or  even  non-workers.  It  is  a 
pity— -we  could  save  each  other  so  many 
scars ;  but  when  one  of  us  gets  bitten  by 
the  dog  he  makes  no  sign,  but  goes  on 
and  leaves  his  fellows  to  their  fate.  Now, 
I  personally  should  like  to  go  about  with 
a  large  pot  of  red  paint  and  leave  danger 
signals  on  certain  editorial  door-posts  be- 
yond which  I  have  failed  to  receive  not 
courtesy  but  fair  treatment,  signs  which 
would  wam  all  young  writers  away. 

I  should  make  a  very  large  bright 
mark  upon  the  door-post  of  a  certain 
weekly  magazine  which  boasts  an  hon- 
oured existence  of  over  forty  years,  and 
yet  which  stoops  to  practices  that  in  even 
editorial  parlance  must  be  called  dishon- 
ourable. To  this  magazine  I  submitted 
some  verses,  and  in  a  few  days  got  a  letter 
from  them  which  I  copy  verbatim : 

Dear  Madam  : 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  compli- 
mentary contribution  of  poem.    Copies  of  the 
issue  containing  it  will  be  sent  you  on  publi- 
cation.   Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours, 
The  Dash  and  Blank  Co. 

"Complimentary  contribution"  indeed  I 
Why  I  should  spend  mytime, strength  and 
grey  brain  matter  on  complimentary  con- 
tributions to  their  or  any  other  magazine 
was  something  that  I  could  not  quite  see, 
so  I  let  them  realise  at  once  their  hope  to 
hear  from  me  again.  I  wrote  them  that  I 
was  not  making  any  complimentary  con- 
tributions whatsoever  to  the  magazines; 
that  if  the  verses  were  good  enough  to  be 
published,  they  were  good  enough  to  be 
paid  for,  and  that  if  they  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  pay  for  them  to  return  the 
verses  at  once — which  they  did  with  a 
polite  note  regretting  their  inviolable  rule 
never  to  pay  for  poetry.  Now,  in  the 
name  of  the  brotherhood  of  writers,  I 
ask  what  right  any  magazine  has  to  make 
such  a  rule  as  that?  In  what  other  busi- 
ness would  such  practices  be  tolerated? 

And  what  right  has  a  magazine  to  ac- 
cept an  author's  work  and  keep  him  wait- 
ing months,  sometimes  years,  for  his 
money,  as  very  many  magazines  do?  I 
had  a  friend  who  was  kept  waiting  seven 
years  for  the  publication  of  and  payment 
for  a  manuscript  of  hers.     Personally,  I 


have  not  allowed  myself  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing like  that.  When  I  have  any  dealings 
with  a  magazine  of  that  land  I  tell  the 
editor  that  I  will  leave  the  manuscript  for 
so  many  months;  that  if  it  is  not  pub- 
lished and  paid  for  within  that  time  I 
will  take  it  away — and  I  usually  find  that 
it  is  published  within  the  specified  time. 

It  remains  for  a  weekly  magazine 
which  was  established  with  a  great  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  some  six  years  ago  and 
which  caters  to  the  social  and  sartorial 
needs  of  the  elect,  to  take  the  palm  away 
from  all  other  magazines  of  this  char- 
acter, or  at  least  from  any  that  I  have 
encountered.  Let  all  young  writers  aban- 
don hope  ■  of  fair  treatment  who  enter 
there  t  Their  form  of  acceptance  is  mas- 
terly ;  it  is  a  study  in  equivocation,  a  les- 
son in  evasion,  a  masterpiece  in  mystery  I 
It  is  styled  a 

"MEMORANDUM," 
and  I  give  it  here,  word  for  word. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
MS.  entitled  Blank. 

If  agreeable  to  you  we  shall  retain  the  manu- 
script at  your  risk,  paying  for  it  when  pub- 
lished. At  any  time  should  you  want  the 
manuscript,  postage  having  been  sent,  we  will 
return  it  on  request  from  you. 

We  have  adopted  this  plan  in  fairness  both 
to  authors  and  ourselves,  because  it  prevents 
us  acquiring  by  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of 
manuscript  than  we  need,  and  enables  the 
author  to  have  manuscript  ready  for  publica- 
tion, though,  not  beyond  the  control  of  the 
author  until  published. 

Besides,  typewritten  manuscript  is  usually  in 
duplicate,    one   copy    being    retained    by    the 

When  I  received  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment I  realised  at  once  that  my  brain 
could  not  understand  it,  so  I  called  at  the 
office  for  an  explanation. 

"Does  this  mean  that  my  story  is  ac- 
cepted?" I  asked  of  the  young  woman 
who  represented  the  editor  at  the  office 
window.  She  was  one  of  those  whom  I 
call  "the  porcupine  people."  She  had  lit- 
tle sharp  quills  of  antagonism  about  her 
that  bristled  invisibly  but  perceptibly 
when  you  addressed  her.  She  was  so  dis- 
tinctly aggressive  that  she  made  you  in- 
stinctively defensive. 

"It  means,"  she  said  in  a  voice  like 
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frozen  pickles,  "that  we  have  received  it 
and  will  retain  it  at  your  risk." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  our  inter- 
view nor  to  depict  her  manner  during  it, 
though  I  should  like  to.  I  learned  from 
it  that  the  magazine  was  so  condescend- 
ing as  to  be  willing  to  keep  my  miserable, 
worthless  manuscript  for  an  indefinite 
time ;  it  might  be  a  month  or  it  might  be 
two  years — the  young  woman  really 
could  not  say  which.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  had  not  been  mislaid  or  burned  or 
stolen  (in  which  case  I  alone  would  be 
responsible),  it  would  appear  in  print  and 
I  would  receive  the  princely  sum  of  five 
or  six  dollars — considerably  less  than  half 
a  cent  a  word.  In  the  meantime  the 
clause  "not  beyond  the  control  of  the  au- 
thor" did  not  mean  at  all  that  I  should 
have  the  privilege  of  submitting  it  else- 
where; and  the  alternative  which  the 
haughty  lady  offered  me  was  that  if  I  did 
not  like  the  conditions  I  could  take  it 
away  at  once,  she  adding  pleasantly  that 
they  could  get  all  the  stories  they  wanted 
as  good  and  better  than  mine  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Perhaps  only  a  young  writer,  anxious 
not  to  offend  any  editor  and  to  appear  in 
print  at  all  costs,  can  understand  how  it 
was  that  I  smothered  my  indignation  and 
my  sense  of  injustice  and  agreed  to  leave 
the  manuscript  for  a  month.  But  all 
lovers  of  poetic  justice,  as  well  as  fellow- 
writers,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  mine 
enemy  fell  by  the  trap  that  was  set  for 
me.  When  they  added  insult  to  injury 
by  attempting  to  change  the  title  of  my 
story,  the  worm  turned !  I  became  inde- 
pendent, insisted  on  my  own  title,  and  on 
their  refusal  to  use  it,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  author's  privilege  so  graciously  ac- 
corded in  their  "Memorandum,"  and 
withdrew  my  manuscript  when  it  had 
actually  been  set  up  in  type  and  the  maga- 
zine was  about  to  go  to  press.  So  that  it 
cost  them  considerable  time,  trouble  and 
money  to  supply  another  story  in  its  place, 
And  the  best  part  of  the  whole  story  is 
that  I  afterward  sold  the  manuscript  to 
another  magazine,  which  paid  me  a  fair 
price  for  it  immediately  on  acceptance. 

I  should  certainly  leave  some  of  my  red 
paint  to  warn  the  inexperienced  from  the 
doors  of  these  editors — and  there  are  a 
goodly  number — who  are  not  over-nice 
about  appropriating  without  compensa- 
tion (I  am  trying  to  put  it  gently)  the 


ideas  which  are  stock-in-trade  to  an 
author,  just  as  much  as  are  his  goods  to 
the  merchant.  On  one  occasion  I  showed 
to  the  Sunday  editor  of  a  prominent 
newspaper  a  certain  article  on  a  local  sub- 
ject illustrated  by  my  own  photographs. 
The  editor  expressed  the  greatest  satis- 
faction with  it,  wondered  why  it  had 
never  been  done  before,  begged  me  to 
leave  it  with  him  for  careful  examination, 
yet  returned  it  the  next  day  without  a 
word  of  regret  or  explanation.  In  about 
two  weeks  (by  a  singular  coincidence!) 
there  appeared  in  the  Sunday  edition  an 
article  on  the  same  subject  illustrated  by 
photographs  taken  from  almost  the  same 
points  of  view  that  mine  had  been.  He 
had  merely  sent  "one  of  the  staff"  to  work 
out  the  idea  that  my  article  had  suggested. 
It  was  cheaper  than  to  buy  mine,  and 
therefore  justifiable,  perhaps,  according 
to  newspaper  ethics — or,  perhaps,  the 
ethics  of  that  particular  paper,  for  I  have 
found  other  Sunday  editors  most  fair  and 
just. 

But  if  I  used  up  all  my  red  paint  on  the 
door-posts  of  the  publications  which  re- 
sort to  these  practices,  I  should  have  no 
red  paint  left  for  the  doors  of  the  "best" 
magazines,  whose  editors  are  indeed 
above  reproach  in  these  respects,  yet  who 
give  young  writers  other  grounds  for 
complaint. 

What  all  authors  find  hardest  to  for- 
give in  the  editor  is  that 

With  a  pencil  blue  he  kills 
The  choicest  things  we  write. 

One  must  have  acquired  considerable 
fame  and  importance  before  one  can  be 
perfectly  sure  that  when  one's  manu- 
script appears  in  print  it  will  not  have 
been  mutilated  beyond  recognition  in  the 
process  of  "editing."  One  editor  with 
whom  I  have  always  had  the  most  cordial 
relations  has  made  me  suffer  untold 
pangs  by  changing  without  consulting 
me  the  titles  and  even  the  text  of  almost 
everything  of  mine  that  has  appeared  in 
the  magazine.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  it, 
for  I  feel  in  this  case  no  disposition  to 
make  a  point  of  it,  as  in  the  other  case  the 
unjust  treatment  of  the  magazine  made 
me  do ;  and  I  think  that  the  supplied  titles 
are  often  better  than  the  original  ones. 
But  I  do  think  that  an  author  should  be 
consulted  before  his  or  her  manuscript 
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appears  in  print  so  changed  that  "it's  a 
wise  author  that  knows  his  own  story." 

I  think,  too,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  delay  in  examining  manu- 
scripts and  passing  upon  them.  Some- 
times an  article's  chief  value — its  timeli- 
ness— is  lost  simply  because  it  is  allowed 
to  lie  unread  for  two  or  three  months  in 
some  editor's  drawer.  If  magazines  have 
not  a  sufficient  force  to  dispose  of  manu- 
scripts more  quickly,  they  should  engage 
an  adequate  force  for  the  work ;  for  what- 
ever editors  may  say  and  however  they 
may  revile  the  "voluntary  contributor," 
they  rely  very  largely  upon  his  work  to 
fill  the  pages  of  their  magazines. 

J  have  related  these  grievances,  not  be- 
cause they  have  gone  very  deep  with 
me — I  have  been  able  to  take  most  of 
them  with  a  laugh  or  to  place  them  philo- 
sophically to  the  account  of  experience. 
But,  then,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  in  my 
dealings  with  the  editors ;  have  been  able 
to  wait  for  long  delayed  payment  when  I 
had  to  wait ;  able  to  reject  or  accept,  as  I 
thought  best,  whatever  conditions  an  edi- 
tor wished  to  impose.  I  have  even  been 
able  to  risk  or  entirely  forego  the  chance 
of  a  sale  in  order  to  make  a  stand  for 
what  I  considered  fair  play. 

I  have  told  them  on  the  chance  that  the 
telling  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  benefit  to 
other  unknown  writers  who  are  battling 
without  any  of  the  advantages  which 
have  been  mine,  whose  poverty  and  inex- 
perience combined  have  made  them  de- 
fenceless, who  would  not  dare  protest 
even  if  they  had  the  chance.  I  have  seen 
wistful  faces  and  pitiful,  shabby-genteel 
figures  in  the  editorial  waiting-rooms,  and 
they  have  made  my  heart  ache.  One  little 
old  lady  in  faded  black  silk  said  to  me  one 
day: 

"I  feel  very  much  encouraged.  I  had 
an  article  in  the  Blank  last  year.  I  did 
not  get  any  actual  money  for  it,  but  I 
think  it  will  do  me  good  to  have  had  my 
name  in  the  magazine." 

Surely  no  other  shore  is  scattered  with 
so  many  pitiful  wrecks ! 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  deductions 


that  I  make  from  my  two  years'  experi- 
ence are  hopeful — distinctly  so.  For  one 
thing,  I  believe  more  firmly  than  I  ever 
did  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  succeed 
in  gaining  editorial  recognition  without 
any  "pull"  whatever,  provided  you  can 
do  good  work.  The  charge  of  favourit- 
ism that  is  so  often  made  against  editors 
seems  to  me  a  very  much  exaggerated 
one.  I  certainly  think  that  to  be  able  to 
know  the  editor  and  talk  with  him  person- 
ally is  an  immense  advantage  to  a  young 
writer — provided  you  do  not  insist  upon 
reading  your  manuscripts  aloud  to  the 
editor,  or  use  up  his  valuable  time  in  re- 
lating your  life  history  to  him,  or  other- 
wise treating  him  inconsiderately — in 
which  case  you  will  ever  afterward  find 
him  too  busy  to  see  you  when  you  call, 
and  you  will  very  likely  prejudice  him 
against  your  work.  But  if  you  are  your- 
self  considerate,  you  will  in  most  cases 
meet  with  consideration;  and,  as  I  say, 
these  personal  interviews  are  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  you,  not  because  the  editor  is 
any  more  likely  to  accept  your  work  on 
account  of  your  pleasing  address,  but  be- 
cause you  are  able  to  pick  up  many  valu- 
able hints  from  what  he  says  to  you. 

It  is  from  these  personal  talks  with 
editors  that  I  have  come  to  have  some 
gradual  comprehension  of  what  the  word 
"unavailable"  really  does  mean.  I  have 
found  that  every  magazine  has  not  only 
its  own  particular  "standard"  and  "pot- 
icy"  to  maintain,  but  that  each  editor  has 
his  own  individual  preferences — to  all  of 
which  an  "available"  manuscript  must 
conform. 

Knowing  this,  I  do  not  feel  cast  down 
now  if  a  manuscript  is  returned  by  one  or 
two  editors;  I  do  not  even  mind  the 
printed  name  on  the  envelope  or  the 
printed  slip  any  more.  I  cheerfully 
bundle  the  manuscript  up  and  take  or 
send  it  away  to  another  editor.  It  is  not 
until  it  has  been  refused  by  some  six  or 
eight  that  I  really  feel  that  something 
must  be  wrong  with  it.  Then  I  either 
work  it  over  or  else  retire  it  from  active 
service. 

Roselle  Merrier. 
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I. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  dec- 
ade 183040  there  began  in  the  world  of 
New  York  journalism  that  movement 
which  has  almost  directly  resulted  in  the 
newspaper  as  we  know  it  to-day.  The 
change  was  one  both  of  ideas  and  of  meth- 
ods. To  a  certain  extent  it  was  typical  of 
certain  radical  changes  then  taking  place 
in  the  city,  and  the  social  civilisation  of 
which  it  has  been  always  more  or  less  the 
exponent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
the  sway  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  ideas 
and  traditions  was  on  the  wane.  The 
railroad  was  beginning  to  be  talked  of  and 
used,  and  under  its  influence  and  the  in- 
fill en  ct:  of  kindred  scientific  achieve- 
ments the  old  order  of  things  was  pass- 
ing away  to  make  room  for  the  new.  We 
might  say  that  in  this  period  New  York 
was  ceasing  to  be  an  immense  village  and 
beginning  to  take  its  place  as  a  great  cos- 
mopolitan city. 

Previous  to  the  early  thirties  New 
York  had  no  newspaper  in  the  sense 
we  use  the  term  to-day-  There  were, 
of  course,  many  daily  sheets,  but  as 
we  look  over  them  in  old  files  in  libraries 
they  provoke  only  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment. At  that  time  the  idea  of  journal- 
ism had  not  yet  risen  in  this  country. 
The  newspapers  of  New  York  during  the 
first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
mere  appendages  of  party — mere  "or- 
gans" in  the  most  restricted  and  narrow 
sense  of  that  word.  They  espoused 
blindly  certain  interests  or  ideas;  ex- 
pounded in  long  editorials  the  opinions 
of  some  small  groups  of  politicians.    The 

Note.— The  writers  of  this  article  wish  to 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  editors 
of  the  Sun,  the  Herald,  the  Tribune,  and  the 
Times;  to  Hudson's  History  of  Journalism  in 
the   Untied  States;    Parton's  Life  of  Horace 


features  by  which  the  newspaper  of  this 
morning  is  put  together  were  almost 
entirely  lacking.  The  daily  journal  of 
1830  was  made  up  of  these  political  edi- 
torials; of  business  news,  usually  inad- 
equate in  both  quantity  and  quality,  and 
of  advertisements.  It  was  intended  to  be 
read  by  the  politicians  whose  opinions  it 
expressed  and  by  merchants. 

The  newspaper  reader  as  we  know  him 
to-day,  the  man  who,  no  matter  what  his 
position  in  life  may  be,  expects  to  have 
flung  before  him  every  morning  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  of  yesterday,  was  com- 
pletely ignored.  For  him  there  was  no 
organ.  His  affairs,  his  interests,  his 
pleasures,  his  ideas,  his  good  deeds  and 
his  evil  deeds,  had  no  public  mirror.  Nor 
was  this  all.  These  papers  were  not  only 
inadequate,  but  they  were  prohibitive  in 
price  (before  the  birth  of  the  Penny 
Press  newspapers  cost  six  cents  a  copy), 
and  they  were  not  sold  on  the  street,  but 
were  sent  on  subscription.  Moreover, 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  transition 
period  of  journalism  the  newspapers  were 
unwieldy  on  account  of  their  ridiculous 
size.  These  "blanket  sheets,"  as  they 
were  called,  made  their  appearance  in 
New  York  in  1827.  The  Morning 
Courier  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
were  the  leading  exponents  of  this  idea, 
and  their  rivalry  carried  them  to  absurd 
extremes.  They  were  edited  respectively 
by  Colonel  James  Watson  Webb  and 
William  Maxwell,  both  admirable  types 
of  the  journalism  of  that  day — a  journal- 
ism which  Dickens  satirised,  probably 
unjustly,  but  none  the  less  scathingly,  in 
the  pages  of  Martin  Ckuszlewit.  In  1829 
the  Courier  was  merged  with  the  En- 
qvirer,  and  we  may  note  in  passing  that 
in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  office  two  of 
the  greatest  newspaper  makers  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  York  journalism,  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  and 
Henry  Jarvis  Raymond,  of  the  Times, . 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  future  sue- 
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cess.  At  their  highest  development  these 
"blanket  sheets"  measured  thirty-five  by 
fifty-eight  three-quarter  inches,  or, 
roughly  speaking,  three  feet  by  four  and 
a  half.  By  way  of  comparison  we  may 
add  that  we  pick  up  casually  a  copy  of 
this  morning's  Times,  and  find  that  it 
measures  eighteen  by  twenty- four  inches. 
Crude  as  these  newspapers  were,  many 
interesting  stories  might  be  told  of  their 
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rivalries  and  methods  in  the  matter  of 
getting  news.  Newspaper  enterprise  was, 
of  course,  at  a  low  ebb.  It  was  before  the 
days  of  the  railroad  and  the  electric  tel- 
egraph, and  the  rivalry  consisted  mainly 
in  wild  attempts  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  newspaper  in  order  to  make  room  for 
more  advertisements  (most  of  these  were 
not  paid  for)  and  in  running  mad  races 
for  "beats"  with  "news  schooners"  and 
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"pony  expresses."  The  schooners  sailed 
out  miles  into  the  ocean  to  meet  incom- 
ing ships,  and  the  "pony  expresses"  ran 
races  between  New  York  and  Boston  and 
Washington  for  the  domestic  news. 

The  beginnings  of  modern  journalism 
were  based  on  two  great  ideas.  On  the 
one  hand  papers  for  the  people,  and  there- 
fore papers  that  would  be  broader  in 
scope  and  lower  in  price;  on  the  other 
hand  papers  independent  of  narrow  po- 
litical and  business  restrictions.  That 
these  ideas  were  in  the  air  for  some  years 
before  the  new  journalism  took  definite 
form  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  But  it 
needed  certain  men  who  towered  above 


movement.  The  names  of  Benjamin 
Day,  of  Bennett,  of  Greeley,  of  Ray- 
mond, of  Dana,  and  of  Reid  are  familiar 
to  every  New  Yorker;  that  of  Horatio 
Davis  Sheppard  is  almost  forgotten,  yet 
he  was  the  originator  of  the  Penny 
Paper.  If  you  will  turn  to  James  Par- 
ton's  Life  of  Horace  Greeley  you  will 
find  the  story  told  with  an  elaboration 
and  detail  which  is  impossible  here. 

Told  briefly,  the  story  points  the  same 
pathetic  moral  that  marks  almost  all  the 
stories  of  the  pioneers  of  any  idea  or 
enterprise.  Sheppard  himself  gave  much 
and  with  but  little  return.  All  aglow 
with  the  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  his 


their  fellows— men  great  in  their  energy, 
their  far-sightedness,  and  in  the  strength 
of  their  beliefs  to  realise  these  ideas  and 
to  present  them  in  tangible  form.  The 
introduction  of  Cheapness  and  of  Inde- 
pendence were  to  all  practical  purposes 
simultaneous.  That  the  Cheap  Press 
happened  to  precede  the  Independent 
Press  hv  about  three  vears  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  accident.  It  may  have  had 
an  apparent  importance  at  the  time:  but 
looking  back  at  the  movement  after  sev- 
enty years  ive  see  that  it  had  no  great  sig- 
nificance. Day  founded  the  Sun  as  a 
Cheap  Paper ;  James  Gordon  Bennett 
founded  the  Herald  as  an  Independent 
Paper:  but  in  reality  both  were  drifting 
along  with  and  aiding  to  direct  the  same 


scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a  popular 
penny  paper  to  be  vended  and  distributed 
by  the  newsboy,  he  tramped  about  the 
city,  visiting  almost  every  newspaper 
office,  expounding  his  project  not  only  to 
printers  and  editors,  but  to  any  one  who 
would  listen  to  him  long  enough,  only  to 
have  his  idea  derided  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  as  a  business 
proposition.  He  found  that  be  could  not 
get  the  assistance  he  required;  he  re- 
solved to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  start 
the  paper  himself.  His  capital  was  fifty 
dollars  in  cash  and  a  promise  of  credit  for 
two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  paper.  At 
length,  after  a  certain  compromise,  he  in- 
duced two  printers  to  undertake  the 
printing  of  the  forthcoming  sheet  on  the 
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promise  that  he  would  pay  the  bill  for  Times  office,  and  Horace  Greeley,  and  it 

composition     every     Saturday.       These  is  interesting  to  note  that  Greeley  went 

printers  were   Francis   Story,   who   had  into  the  project  reluctantly  and  with  little 

been  the  foreman  of  The  Spirit  oft  the  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  the  idea.    Up  to 
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a  certain  point  Greeley  was  right.  The 
first  copy  of  the  Morning  Post  appeared' 
January  I.  1833;  on  the  third  day  of  the 
third  week  the  Morning  Post  ceased  to 
exist.  And  to  Sheppard  the  bitterest 
part  of  it  must  have  been  that  the  failure 
was  due  to  that  compromise,  suggested 
by  Horace  Greeley,  by  which  the  price  of 
the  paper  was  placed  at  two  cents  instead 
of  one. 

But  the  idea  was  now  in  the  air,  and 


every  one,  but  the  feature  upon  which  the 
special  stress  was  laid  was  that  the  Sun 
had  come  to  print  "All  the  News  of  the 
Day."  Tts  success  was  immediate.  The 
first  number  was  made  up  of  twelve  col- 
umns, each  ten  inches  long ;  four  columns 
of  advertisements ;  sr  column-  of  poetry ; 
two  columns  of  anecdote ;  a  column  of 
shipping  news;  a  column  of  financial  in- 
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less  than  nine  months  later,  on  Tues- 
day, the  3d  of  September,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Sun  was  issued  from  its 
office  at  222  William  Street.  The  history 
of  the  Sun  has  always  been  marked  by  a 
peculiar  consistency,  not  of  course  neces- 
sarily of  political  creed,  but  a  certain  con- 
sistency of  purpose  and  method,  and  in 
the  first  brief  and  business-like  pros- 
pectus there  will  be  found  the  unmistak- 
able ring  of  the  Sun  of  to-day.  In  this 
announcement  attention  was  of  course 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  pub- 
lished at  a  price   within  the  means  of 


items.  One  of  the  mail  coaches  then  run- 
ning between  Boston  and  Lynn  had  been 
robbed  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  Sun  printed  an  offer  of  one  thousand  '■ 
dollars  for  the  thieves  and  money.  Two 
lines  told  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in 
Mexico.  An  advertisement  giving  notice 
of  the  annual  State  election  was  signed 
by  John  A.  Dix,  then  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  New  York.'  These  details  are 
typical. 

Of  this  first  issue  only  three  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Sun  had  outstripped  in  circu- 
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lation  all  of  its  heavy  and  pompous  com- 
petitors. Almost  from  the  beginning  it 
assumed  the  general  character  it  has  to- 
day, paying  great  attention  to  stories 
about  town,  to  the  police  reports,  and 
generally  widening  its  news  aspect.  On 
the  ist  of  January.  1835,  it  boasted  of  a 
daily  circulation  of  eight  thousand.  Con- 
nected with  Day  in  the  management  of 


the  paper  were  Richard  Adams  Locke 
and  Moses  Yale  Beach.  It  must  be  re- 
mcml>ered  that  the  Sun  was  the  property 
of  the  Beach  family  from  1837  until  the 
time  in  1868  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Charles  A.  Dana  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  idea  of  the  Penny  Press  had 
taken  root.  The  success  of  the  Sua  was 
Sheppard's  vindication.  None  could 
doubt  that  the  new  journalism  had  come 
to  stay.  But  it  needed  a  new  force  to 
develop  it  and  to  carry  it  on  to  greater 
and  more  riotous  achievement.  That 
force  was  the  elder  Bennett. 

Bennett  was  the  great  figure  in  the 
newspaper  revolution.  It  was  he  who 
best  expressed  in  his  methods  of  news 
gathering  the  modern  spirit.  Like  Gree- 
ley, he  brought  to  the  aid  of  natural 
genius  an  immense  energy  and  an  un- 
bounded capacity  for  hard  work.  Sixteen 
years  before  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Herald,  Bennett,  then  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  landed  at  Halifax:. 
From  Halifax  he  made  his  way  to  Port- 
land, whence  a  steamer  conveyed  him  to 
Boston,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
From  Boston  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
met  the  publisher  of  a  Charleston  news- 
paper, who  engaged  him  as  translator 
from  the  Spanish  and  general  assistant. 
Then  back  to  New  York,  drifting  from 
employment  to  employment,  unsuccess- 
fully attempting  to  launch  a  "Commer- 
cial School,"  eking  out  a  scant  living  by 
reporting  and  paragraphing  for  the 
newspapers— there  you  have  briefly  the 
early  history  of  the  most  feared  and  hated 
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of  men  of  his  day  and  city.     One  thing  drank  to  excess,  nor  gambled,  nor  even 

must  be  said  of  him,  one  thing  that  con-  smoked,  nor  in  any  oilier  way  wasted  the 

tributcd  greatly  to  his  ultimate  success  immense  vitality  which   Nature  had  be- 

(and  again  it  was  much  the  same  with  stowed  upon  him.     It  was  this  vitality 

Greeley),    he    had    no    vices.     He    never  which    carried    him    through    his    early 
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years  of  adversity:  which  made  him  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  the  success,  be- 
tween 1829  and  1832,  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer;  which  enabled  him  to  start 
again  as  buoyant  and  indomitable  as  ever 
after  the  failure  of  the  Globe  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  enterprise  which  swept  away 
all  his  laboriously  acquired  capital,  and 
which  finally  led  him  to  start  the  Herald 


ber  of  the  Herald — a  small  sheet,  four 
little  pages  of  four  columns  each,  but 
well  printed  and  without  a  waste  line  in 
it — the  revolutionary  principles  upon 
which  Bennett  had  builded  were  very 
emphatically  expounded. 

We  openly  disdain  all   steel  traps,  all   prin- 
ciple, as  it  is  called — all  party,  all  politics.  .  .  , 
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and  to  carry  it  on  to  power  and  financial 
success. 

The  Herald,  as  we  have  said,  was 
started  as  an  Independent  Paper  just  as 
the  Sun  had  been  started  as  a  Penny 
Paper. 

The  initial  number  was  issued  on 
Wednesday  morning,  May  6,  1835,  from 
the  basement  of  Number  20  Wall  Street. 
It  was  started  on  a  capital  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  Bennett  had  at  first  no  assistant. 
He  was  editor,  reporter,  proprietor,  and 
office  boy.  Seated  at  a  wooden  desk, 
made  of  two  flour  barrels  and  a  piece  of 
board,  he  sold  his  own  paper  to  visitors, 
received  advertisements,  and  wrote  edi- 
torials and  news.    In  the  very  first  num- 
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We  shall  support  no  party — be  the  organ  of  - 
no  faction  or  coterie.  ...  If  the  Herald  wants 
the  mere  expansion  which  so  many  journals 
possess,  we  shall  try  to  make  it  up  in  industry 
good  taste,  brevity,  variety,  point,  piquancy 
and  cheapness. 

In  another  issue  he  said,  "We  have 
never  been  in  a  minority,  and  we  never 
shall  be,"  In  other  words,  it  was  the 
people,  the  whole  people,  that  Bennett 
had  in  mind — to  give  them  the  news,  the 
whole  news  to  amuse,  to  interest.  He 
therefore  gave  up  "all  principle"  and 
simply  tried  to  mirror  things.  To  do  this 
political  independence  was  necessary. 
That  was  his  strength  as  a  journalist. 
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That  was  the  new  element  lie  intnxliiccil.  amusing  newspaper.    The  Herald  stru 

Of  the  collateral  weaknesses,  important  immediately   the   note   which   it   was 

as  they  are,  we  shall  say  nothing  here.  maintain    throughout — live   news    and 

Bennett's  difficulties  were  enormous.    Il  mocking,  cynical  editorial  tone.      I'eop 

was.  as  1'arton  has  said  in  a  verv  admi-  read  it  for  the  news,  not  for  the  editori 
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rable  study  of  the  journalist,  "one  poor  tone.     More  than  that  of  any  other  new: 

man  in  a  cellar  against  the  world."  for  paper,    the    development    of     Bennett 

Bennett  had.  of  course,  the  active  opposi-  enterprise  during  the  early  years  of  i 

tion  of  the  politicians,  the  business  men  existence  marked  the  development  of  tl 

and    the    conservative    newspapers.     He  modern  newspaper  spirit.    With  indefat 

met  their  attacks  by  producing  from  the  gable  energy  Bennett  introduced  succe 

very   beginning  an   eminently    live   and  si  ve  features.  Editorially  lie  used  from  tl 
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beginning  the  bright,  stinging  paragraph. 
"Many  men,"  says  Parton,  "can  growl 
in  a  cellar;  this  man  could  laugh  and 
keep  laughing,  and  make  the  floating 
population  of  a  city  laugh  with  him." 
He  laughed  to  the  point  at  events  inter- 
esting the  public.  Alluding  on  one  occa- 
sion to  the  Old  School  and  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  controversy,  he  said, 
characteristically :  "Great  trouble  among 
the  Presbyterians  just  now.  The  question 
in  dispute  is  whether  or  not  a  man  can  do 
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At  that  time,  just  preceding  the  crash  of 
1837,  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  Wall 
Street,  so  that  the  Herald,  containing  the 
daily  quotations  of  the  market,  was  in 
great  demand.  In  the  evening  he  went 
to  the  theatres,  to  the  clubs,  circulated 
about  the  town  generally,  in  order  to  fill 
his  paper  with  gossip,  anecdote,  and  local 
colour.  When  the  Herald  had  been  estab- 
lished about  eight  months  a  great  fire 
swept  Wall  Street,  and  Bennett  was 
quick  to  seize  the  opportunity.    He  spent 
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anything  toward  saving  his  own  soul." 
He  also  predicted  from  1835  to  the  crash 
of  1837  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  unreal  and  would  end  in  disaster, 
and  in  many  sharp,  biting  sketches  he 
ridiculed  the  rage  for  land  speculation 
prevalent  in  1836. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  what  made  the 
paper  was  what  was  done  in  the  way  of 
news.  Bennett's  working  day  began  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  writ- 
ing his  light,  flippant  paragraphs,  he  went 
forth,  about  one  o'clock,  to  Wall  Street 
and  became  the  first  financial  reporter, 
recording  from  day  to  day,  for  the  first 
time,  the  conditions  of  the  Stock  Market. 


half  the  day  among  the  ruins  taking 
notes,  and  the  other  half  writing  them  up 
in  a  graphic,  picturesque  style.  He  even 
published  a  picture  of  the  burning  ex- 
change. "American  journalism,"  wrote 
Parton,  "was  born  amid  the  roaring 
flames  of  the  great  fire  of  1835." 

II. 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
and  in  fact  to  a  certain  extent  throughout 
that  war,  the  Herald  must  be  conceded 
to  have  been  on  the  whole  the  leader  in 
journalistic  enterprise.     But  long  before 
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the  crisis,  two  great  newspapers,  the  Trib- 
une and  the  Times,  had  lieen  organised, 
and  had  proved  strong  rivals  to  the  Her- 
ald and  played  important  parts  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  news  spirit. 
In  spite  of  his  rivals,  however,  Bennett 
continued  to  be  the  great  creative  jour- 
nalist. To  him  is  due,  among  other 
things,  the  introduction  of  the  war  maps 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Canadian  rebellion 
in  1838;  of  the  ship  news  establishment; 
of  the  employment  of  a  fleet  of  pilot  boats 
to  "scoop"  the  European  news  from  in- 
coming steamers ;  pf  the  system  of  re- 
porting public  speeches  (the  Herald  gave 
in  full  those  of  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Web- 
ster) ;  of  the  pictorial  features  of  a  news- 
paper on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
Andrew  Jackson ;  of  reporting  the  yearly 
religious  meetings  (a  step  which  was  at 
first  violently  opposed  by  the  clergy) ; 
and  of  the  organisation  of  a  complete 
system  of  war  correspondents.  It  was 
the  Herald  also  which  established  in  1844 
the  Overland  Express  from  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  news  of  the 
Mexican  War;  and  it  was  the  Herald 
that  announced  the  significance  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Yet  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
founder's  life  this  enterprising,  unmoral, 
if  not  immoral,  newspaper  was  bitterly 
assailed.  Bennett  himself  was  personally 
attacked  on  several  occasions.  But  these 
assaults,  no  matter  how  violent  they  were, 
he  took  lightly.  He  regarded  them  as 
mere  incidents  inevitable  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  newspaper  in  which  he  so 
firmly  believed.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
chastised  in  his  own  office.  The  next  day 
there  appeared  in  the  Herald  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  affair  from  Bennett's  pen, 
headed :  "Horsewhipped  Again."  This 
universal  hatred  and  opposition  was,  it 
must  be  said,  partly  justified.  It  led  al- 
most directly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Herald's  great  rival  in  fhe  forties,  the 
Tribune.  In  1840  there  was  a  systematic 
war  waged  against  the  Herald  by  the 
"'Wall  Street  Holy  Allies,"  as  Bennett 
called  them.  The  first  gun  of  the  battle 
was  fired  by  Park  Benjamin  in  the  Sig- 
nal, and  before  there  was  a  truce  nearly 
every  paper  in  the  country  became 
engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
several  novelists,  magazine  writers,  lec- 
turers and  newspapers  of  England  were 
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pressed  into  the  service.*  The  allies 
were  supported  by  politicians,  merchants 
and  clergymen.  Strong  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  advertisers  and 
subscribers.  People  who  read  the  Her- 
ald were  denounced  as  immoral.  Theat- 
rical managers  were  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  the  Allies'  support  if  they  con- 
tinued to  advertise  in  the  odious  news- 
paper. Bennett  fought  back  vigorously 
and  wittily.  He  knew  better  than  to  lose 
his  temper  under  the  hot  fire,  and  brought 
into  play  all  his  powers  of  banter  and  sar- 
casm, picking  out  the  weakest  spots  in  the 
organisation  of  his  foes  and  riddling  them 
through  and  through.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  documents  in  the  case 
was  that  which,  appearing  in  the  Herald 
of  June  3,  1840,  summed  up  the  com- 
parative strength  in  the  point  of  cir- 
culation of  the  Herald  and  the  Allies. 
According  to  the  figures,  the  Herald's 
circulation,  daily,  weekly  and  extra,  was 
then  fifty-one  thousand,  while  the  circu- 
lation of  all  the  other  papers  combined, 
including  the  Sun,  was  only  thirty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty.  After 
a  few  months'  warfare  the  Allies  were 
pretty  badly  crippled,  and  active  hostili- 
ties, so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
came  to  an  end.  The  following  year 
marked  the  establishment  of  the  Tribune. 
Horace  Greeley  began  the  Tribune 
with  a  moral  idea.  The  paper  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a  reaction  against  the  cyni- 
cal Herald,  which  had  been  started  and 

*  The  following  selections  from  the  epithets 
launched  against  the  Herald  give  a  curious 
insight  into  the  journalism  of  that  day. 

By  Park  Benjamin,  in  the  Sinai:  "Ob; 
scene  vagabond,"  "infamous  blasphemer, 
"loathsome  and  leprous  slanderer  and  libel- 
ler," "wretch,"  "profligate  adventurer,"  "ven- 
omous reptile,"  "accursed  sting,"  "pestilential 
scoundrel,"  "instinct  of  brutes,"  "ghoul-like 
propensity,"  "polluted  wretch,"  "prince  oj 
darkness,"  "caitiff,"  "monster,"  "foul  jaws. 
"black  hearted,"  "dirt,"  "gallows." 

By  M.  M.  Noah,  in  the  Evening  Star. 
"Rogue,"  "cheat,"  "licentious,"  "vile, '  "out- 
rage," "common  bandit,"  "scaffold,"  "pollu- 
tion,"  "depraved  appetite,"  "not  live  an  hour, 
"inquisition,"  "torture,"  "villain,"  "turkey 
buzzard." 

By  James  Watson  Webb,  in  the  Courier  anJ 
Enquirer:  "Unprincipled  conductor,"  "pollu" 
our  sheet,"  "blasphemy,"  "obscenity,"  "cell  »t 
Sing  Sing,"  "dastardly  assault,"  "moral  pes; 
tilence,"  "moral  leprosy,"  "insidious  poison, 
"gloat,"  "horror  and  disgust,"  "ribald  ve- 
hicle," "vile  sheet" 
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carried  on  to  prosperity  with  its  one  fixed 
idea,  "the  news."  The  Herald  was  un- 
principled ;  it  was  almost  avowedly  so ;  it 
had  the  one  doubtful  virtue  of  an  obsti- 
nate and  cynical  frankness.  The  Tribune 
tried  to  combine  news  with  moral  and 
intellectual  instruction.  Unfortunately 
the  Tribune  began  and  continued  an  or- 
gan, sometimes  of  a  political  party, 
always  of  its  own  remarkable  editor  Gree- 
ley, who  was  as  full  of  principles  as  Ben- 
nett was  lacking  in  them.  The  imme- 
diate reason,  however,  of  the  Tribune's 
foundation  was  that  there  was  a  good 
opportunity — the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
the  existing  papers  being  Democratic — 
for  a  cheap  Whig  newspaper.  When  he 
launched  the  Tribune,  Greeley  was 
scarcely  financially,  solvent.  But  the  real 
capital  on  which  the  paper  was  founded 
was  a  capital  of  reputation,  experience, 
talent  and  credit.  In  his  own  circle  Gree-. 
ley  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  incorrupti- 
ble honesty;  politically  he  was  trusted 
and  admired.  A  thousand  dollars  was 
lent  him  by  a  friend  and  the  first  copy  of 
the  Tribune — a  one-cent  paper — ap- 
peared April  io,  1841. 

From  the  beginning  the  Tribune 
adopted  the  high  moral  tone  which  has 
characterised  it  throughout  its  career, 
just  as  the  purely  news  aspect  which  we 
associate  with  the  Herald  dated  from  the 
days  of  its  foundation.  At  the  present 
time  many  of  Greeley's  ideas  would  be 
found  intolerably  narrow  and  strait- 
laced.  At  first  he  condemned  the  theatre, 
and  theatrical  advertisements  were  rig- 
idly excluded  from  the  TribunPs 
columns.  No  public  reports  of  a  sensa- 
tional or  degrading  character  were 
allowed  to  appear.  In  the  first  number 
Greeley  wrote :  "The  Tribune,  as  its 
name  imports,  will  labour  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  People,  and  to  promote 
their  Moral,  Social  and  Political  well-be- 
ing." Thus,  briefly,  the  paper  was  an  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  best  elements  of  the 
old  conservative  "blanket  sheets"  and  of 
the  Penny  Press — to  be  respectable  2nd 
to  lead,  and  yet  to  aim  at  the  whole  public 
rather  than  at  limited  classes.  Had  Gree- 
ley kept  himself  free  from  fads  of  various 
kinds,  if  he  had  been  as  thorough  and 
broad  a  journalist  as  he  was  a  vigorous 
writer  and  thinker,  the  Tribune  might 
have  become  the  great  New  York  news- 
paper.   It  did  become  a  great  New  York 
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newspaper.  But  Horace  Greeley  was  too 
much  interested  in  Fourierism,  abolition 
of  slavery,  in  politics,  in  high  tariff,  in 
women's  rights,  and  in  various  socialistic 
and  philanthropic  ideas  to  care  primarily 
for  the  Tribune  as  a  newspaper.  He  re- 
garded it  first  of  all  as  an  organ  in  which 
he  could  give  expression  to  his  own  opin- 
ions and  convictions. 

An  interesting  expression  of  this  jour- 
nalistic weakness  of  the  Tribune  was  con- 
tained in  James  Parton's  article  on  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  North  American  Reiiew. 
In  this  article  Parton  lamented  the  fact 
that  the  Tribune  had  made  no  use  of  its 
undoubted  opportunity  to  surpass  the 
Herald  in  pure  journalistic  excellence, 
and  thus  to  drive  that  immoral  paper  into 
obscurity  or  out  of  existence.  Parton's 
article  aroused  Greeley's  indignation. 
They  met  soon  after  and  Greeley  was 
outspoken  in  his  criticism.  It  happened 
to  be  during  a  strike  of  the  New  York  . 
Street  Railway  conductors  for  higher 
wages.  "I  believe  my  general  view  is 
true,"  answered  Parton;  "to-day  I  can 
learn  more  about  this  street  railway  ex- 
citement from  the  Herald  than  from  any 
other  paper."  "Well,"  explained  Greeley, 
"I  don't  want  to  encourage  these  lawless 
proceedings."  "Exactly,  returned  far- 
ton.  "I  could  not  ask  a  better  case  in 
point.  But  the  true  theory  is,  not  to  serve 
one  side  or  another  upon  any  question — 
merely  to  give  all  the  news."  In  Parton's 
article  he  had  said,  "An  editorial  is  a  man 
speaking  to  men,  but  the  news  is  Provi- 
dence speaking  to  men." 

Despite  these  handicaps,  the  Tribune's 
success  was  almost  immediate.  In  1842 
the  Herald  (then  sold  for  two  cents)  had 
a  circulation  of  fifteen  thousand ;  the  Sun 
(one  cent)  of  twenty  thousand;  and  the 
Tribune  (a  cent  and  a  half)  nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  For  ten  years  the 
Herald,  the  Tribune  and  the  Sun,  the  two 
former  leading,  represented  journalistic 
enterprise  in  New  York.  It  was  during 
these  years  that  the  electric  telegraph 
came  into  use,  and  that  newspaper  enter- 
prise was  in  some  respects  at  its  highest 
point.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  before  the  day  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  other  kindred  co-operative 
organisations  by  which  news  is  gathered 
and  distributed  impartially.  Conse- 
quently, in  journalism  every  man's  hand 
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was  against  every  other  man.  Every  bit 
of  news  had  to  be  laboriously  and  expen- 
sively won.  The  first  great  journalistic 
achievement  by  telegraph  was  in  1847, 
when  Henry  Clay's  speech  on  the  war 
with  Mexico,  delivered  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  was  telegraphed  from  Cincin- 
nati to  the  Herald.  In  the  matter  of  news 
of  this  kind  the  Tribune  was  the  Herald's 
most  dangerous  rival.  The  Tribune  also, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  Her- 
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old,  had  been  the  object  of  attack  by  its 
competitors,  and  had  survived  these  as- 
saults and  come  from  them  with  greater 
strength  and  wisdom.  One  of  the  great- 
est battles  of  those  days  for  a  journalistic 
"beat"  was  that  between  the  Herald  on 
one  side  and  the  Tribune  and  its  allies  on 
the  other  in  February,  1846.  One  secret 
of  the  Herald's  was  that  it  had  always 
been  the  leader  in  presenting  the  foreign 
news  by  reason  of  its  influence  with  the 
captains  of  the  steamships  and  sailing 
vessels.  An  alliance  was  formed  by  sev- 
eral papers  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
with  the  Tribune  at  its  head,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  destroying,  if  possible,  the  Her- 
ald's prestige  in  this  respect.     The  Cu- 


nard  Line  Steamships  then  stopped  at 
Halifax,  and  the  object  of  the  alliance 
was  to  get  the  news  brought  by  these 
boats  from  Europe  to  New  York  in  order 
to  eclipse  the  Herald  and  to  destroy  its 
reputation.  The  story  of  this  struggle  is 
a  long  one,  in  which  scheme  was  opposed 
to  scheme  and  plot  by  counterplot  We 
should  like  to  be  able  to  tell  it  here,  but 
all  we  have  space  to  say  is  that  the  result 
was  another  signal  victory  for  the  Her- 
ald. 

With  the  development  of  the  telegraph 
the  rush  for  the  wires  by  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  various  papers  became  one 
of  the  great  features  of  newspaper  mak- 
ing. There  were  not  enough  wires  to 
supply  all.  It  was  a  realisation  of  this 
fact  that  gave  birth  to  the  early  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  the  Harbour  News  As- 
sociation in  1848  and  1849.  This  was  a 
•great  step  toward  making  the  newspaper 
a  great  institution  rather  than  an  organ 
of  personal  or  party  opinion  immediately 
dependent  upon  individual  talent,  alert- 
ness, and  enterprise.  It  was  a  step 
toward  the  greater  dignity  and  imper- 
sonality of  journalism. 

III. 

The  first  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
New  York — all  the  great  newspapers — 
have  continued  to  exist,  none  of  the 
great  ones  died — that  was  born  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  electric  telegraph 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  which  in  consequence  was,  in  a 
measure,  the  result  of  these  marks  of 
progress,  was  the  New  York  Times.  The 
first  number  of  the  Times  bore  the  date, 
September  18,  1851.  The  paper  was 
'started  partly  because  of  the  success  of 
the  Tribune,  which,  under  the  changing 
conditions  of  journalism,  was  doing  mar- 
vellously well  in  every  way.  The  year 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Times  Greeley's  paper  was  said  to  have 
paid  its  stockholders  a  dividend  of  ninety 
thousand  dollars.  Such  a  reward  for 
journalistic  enterprise  was  alluring 
enough;  and  in  addition,  as  Parton  has 
pointed  out,  there  was  a  real  place  for 
the  Times.  The  Herald  was  still  the  great 
news  paper.  The  Tribune  was  a  powerful 
editorial  journal,  having  on  its  staff  not 
only  Mr.  Greeley,  but  among  others  Rip- 
ley, Dana  and  Raymond.  From  a  literary. 
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a  philosophic  and  an  editorial  point  of 
view  the  Tribune  was  unrivalled;  but  it 
lacked  the  fairmindedness  and  impar- 
tiality of  representative  journalism. 
There  was  a  place  for  the  ideal  paper — 
one  that  should  combine  ethical  and  edi- 
torial excellence  with  keen  journalistic 
ability ;  one  that  should  aim  for  both  the 
amusement  and  the  truer  welfare  of  the 
whole  people.  People  said  of  the  Tribune, 
Parton  reports,  that  it  was  "an  excel- 
lent paper  and  honest,  but  then  it  is  so  full 
of  isms."  Whereupon,  says  Parton,  "the 
Times  stepped  in  with  a  complacent  bow 
and  won  over  twenty  thousand  of  the 
ism-hating  class  in  a  single  year."  We 
have  told  of  the  introductory  articles  in 
the  5mm,  the  Herald  and  the  Tribune. 
Here  is  something  from  that  of  the 
Times: 

Upon  all  topics — political,  social,  moral  and 
religious — we  intend  that  the  paper  shall 
speak  for  itself,  and  we  only  ask  that  it  may  be 
judged  accordingly.  We  shall  be  conservative 
in  a!l  cases  where  we  think  conservatism 
essential  to  the  public  good,  and  we  shall  be 
radical  in  everything  which  may  seem  to  us  to 
require  radical  treatment  and  radical  reform. 
We  do  not  believe  that  everything  in  society  is 
either  exactly  right  or  exactly  wrong;  what  is 
good  we  desire  to  preserve  and  improve;  what 
is  evil  to  exterminate  and  reform. 

The  editor  was,  of  course,  Raymond, 
one  of  the  greatest  journalists  that  this 
country  has  ever  produced — in  fact. in  the 
news  sense  the  very  greatest  after  James 
Gordon  Bennett.  Long  before  the  Times 
was  launched  Raymond  had  been  a  won- 
derful reporter  and  general  writer.  His 
skill  in  one  detail  of  the  reporter's  work 
was  such  that  whenever  Daniel  Webster 
was  about  to  make  a  speech  he  sent  for 
him  to  take  it  down,  preferring  Ray- 
mond's instinct  and  appreciation  of  what 
was  intrinsically  significant  to  the 
mechanical  accuracy  of  the  shorthand  re- 
porters. In  summing  up  the  career  of 
the  Tribune,  Parton  once  said  that  if  the 
paper  from  the  beginning  could  have  had 
Raymond,  with  a  few  years  more  experi- 
ence, as  its  editor  and  Horace  Greeley 
simply  as  its  editorial  writer,  the  result 
would  have  been  the  absolutely  ideal 
American  newspaper.  Greeley  and  Ray- 
mond were  associated,  but  not  in  this 
way.    Greeley  was  fully  appreciative  of 


his  subordinate  and  well  said  of  him : 
"Abler  and  stronger  men  I  may  have 
met ;  a  cleverer,  readier,  a  more  generally 
efficient  journalist  I  never  saw." 

Of  course  the  Times  fell  far  short  of 
being  the  ideal  newspaper  which  Parton 
had  in  mind,  but,  nevertheless,  the  spirit 
of  its  founder  marked  a  decided  advance. 
Bennett  and  Greeley  were  the  two  poles 
of  New  York  journalism  of  the  day; 
Raymond  was  somewhere  between  the 
two.    On  the  one  hand  he  was  free  from 


that  cynicism  which  led  Bennett  so  often 
to  outrage  moral  sense  and  decency ;  on 
the  other,  he  had  none  of  the  passionate, 
personal  idiosyncrasies  of  Greeley.  Pos- 
sibly because  he  was  a  better  balanced 
man  than  the  other  two,  his  was  a  less 
original  and  commanding  personality 
than  that  of  either.  Raymond  was  so  thor- 
oughly a  journalist,  he  had  such  a  strong 
natural  tendency  simply  to  tell  the  facts, 
that  his  attitude  toward  the  important  po- 
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litical  questions  of  the  day  was  marked 
by  fairness  and  conservatism.  He  was 
one  of  the  keenest  of  controversialists, 
but  his  pointed  satire  was  directed  at  in- 
dividuals rather  than  at  ideas.  Intelli- 
gent, able  and  comparatively  impersonal, 
he  was  just  the  man  at  that  time  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  development  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  institution  rather  than  as 
the  expression  of  one  man's  opinions. 

The  Tribune  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  crush  the  rising  Times,  just  as  the 
Tribune  itself  had,  at  its  beginning,  been 
attacked  by  the  Sun,  and  the  Herald 
by  the  Holy  Allies.  The  Tribune  car- 
riers were  forbidden  to  carry  or  touch  the 
Times  under  penalty  of  losing  their 
routes.  But  it  was  no  use.  The  Times 
retaliated  with  vigour  and  was  soon  in  a 
position  to  cope  with  its  rival.  Raymond 
and  Greeley  exchanged  a  series  of  inter- 
esting journalistic  blows,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Tribune's  editor  applied  to  Mr. 
Raymond  the  epithet  "Little  Villain," 
which  clung  to  the  latter  through  life. 

From  the  early  fifties  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  these  three  great  news- 
papers— the  Herald,  the  Tribune  and  the 
Times— were,  par  excellence,  the  three 
great  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 
The  satirical,  cynical,  unprincipled,  witty 
and  fertile  Bennett ;  the  thundering,  pas- 
sionate, high-minded  Greeley ;  the  clever, 
lucid,  fair-minded  Raymond — these  were 
the  most  salient  journalistic  personalities. 
But  there  were  others.  The  "vigorous, 
prompt,  untiring  Dana"  (who  after  the 
war  was  to  take  his  place  among  the 
greatest  of  American  editors  and  to  put 
the  Sun  among  the  greatest  of  modern 
newspapers)  was  during  this  period,  al- 
though to  the  general  reading  public 
comparatively  obscure,  a  factor  of  no 
mean  importance.  During  the  fifties  the 
Herald,  the  Tribune  and  the  Times  were 
running  side  by  side.  They  vied  with 
one  another  in  enterprise  and  political  in- 
fluence. Looking  through  the  files  of  these 
papers  to-day,  we  find  everywhere  in  little 
paragraphs,  the  significance  of  which  was 
then  not  apparent,  countless  signs  of  the 
great  war  that  was  to  come.  Journalism 
in  the  fifties  was  very  different  from  what 
it  had  been  in  the  thirties.  In  a  some- 
what crude  way  the  great  physical 
agents,  the  tools,  the  materials  by  which 
a  modern  newspaper  is  made,  had  already 
been  gathered  and  put  to  use:  the  rail- 


road, the  electric  telegraph,  the  press 
association  and  the  system  of  foreign  and 
war  correspondence.  Only  the  Atlantic 
cable  had  not  yet  been  laid.  So  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  national  import — the 
years  that  preceded  and  precipitated 
the  War  of  Secession — the  newspapers 
had  at  their  disposal  the  means  which 
enabled  them  adequately  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  news  and  to  mirror  the  events 
which  were  then  of  the  most  vital  in- 
terest. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  States,  supposed  to  have 
been  quieted  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
and  the  Clay  compromises,  was  stirred  up 
again  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in 
1854;  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  States  should  decide 
whether  slavery  was  or  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted within  their  States.  This  bill 
was  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  the  Free-soilers  and 
Abolitionists  were  again  aroused.  Party 
lines  changed  in  consequence,  the  ele- 
ments from  both  parties  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  came  together,  and 
in  1856  the  Republican  Party  was  born. 
The  address  defining  the  principles  of  the 
new  organisation  was  written  by  Ray- 
mond. The  Times  was  thus  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  party  of  freedom,  just  as 
in  another  time  of  crisis,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  later,  it  played  a  still  more 
important  part  in  liberating  the  city  of 
New  York  from  the  grasp  of  a  corrupt 
political  ring.  During  the  campaign 
which  ended  in  the  election  of  Lincoln 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Times  was  more 
nearly  right,  as  we  believe  to-day,  than 
that  of  either  of  its  great  rivals.  Mr. 
Raymond's  appreciation  of  Lincoln  and 
his  attitude  toward  the  questions  divid- 
ing the  North  and  the  South  were  shown 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  well-known  let- 
ter to  William  L.  Yancey  of  Alabama. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Times  was  that  of  the  Herald.  Par- 
ton  always  maintained  that  the  Herald, 
important  as  a  vehicle  of  news,  was  not 
important  as  a  vehicle  of  opinion.  It  is 
true  that  Lincoln  tried  to  buy  its  support 
by  offering  Bennett  the  French  Mission. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  perceived,"  says  Parton, 
"the  strength  of  this  carrier  pigeon's 
pinions,  but  did  not  note  the  trivial  char- 
acter of  the  message  tied  to  his  legs." 
And   probably    Parton   was   essentially 
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right.  During  the  years  leading  up  to 
the  struggle  the  Herald  seems  not  to 
have  had  any  great  political  importance. 
It  must  in  justice  be  said,  however,  that 
in  1852  General  Scott  attributed  his  po- 
litical defeat  to  three  causes,  the  first  of 
which  was  the  opposition  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  But  whether  its  political 
influence  was  important  or  whether  it 
was  not,  the  attitude  of  the  paper  was 
always  thoroughly  consistent  with  and 
typical  of  the  general  character  of  Ben- 
nett himself. 

Bennett  had  proudly  said  that  he  never 
intended  to  support  a  minority.  And  a 
newspaper  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 


quickly  developed  and  magnified.  At 
every  battle  there  was  a  Herald  corre- 
spondent, and  more  than  $500,000  is  said 
to  have  been  spent  in  this  way  by  this 
working  newspaper. 

Of  the  position  of  these  three  great 
newspapers  during  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  War,  that  of  the  Tribune 
was,  after  all,  the  most  inspiring.  The 
Times  was  wisely  and  conservatively 
Republican,  but  yet  occupied,  after  all, 
somewhat  the  position  of  an  organ ;  and 
Raymond  was  ever  a  politician.  But 
Greeley  and  the  Tribune!  Here  were 
principle,  passion,  force,  on  the  side  of 
the  rights  of  human  nature.     The  Trib- 


i    FRAGMENT   OF    HORACE  GREELEY  S    MUCH-. 


war  had  as  its  sole  purpose  that  of  repre- 
senting the  majority,  had  about  it  some- 
thing essentially  cynical.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  conviction  was  jus- 
tified it  was  then.  Bennett's  convic- 
tions were  at  first  on  the  side  of  the 
South.  Why?  Because  he  thought  the 
South  would  win ;  and  because  any  moral 
principle,  such  as  that  against  slavery, 
irritated  him.  As  time  went  on,  indeed, 
he  became,  true  to  his  habit  of  being  on 
the  winning  side,  more  friendly  toward 
the  North.  But  when  the  first  gun  was 
fired  on  Sumter  the  Herald  was  Southern 
in  sympathy.  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
Herald's  editorial  spirit  was,  as  ever,  its 
news  enterprise.  When  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  there  were  half  a  dozen  Herald  cor- 
respondents in  the  South  in  imminent 
danger  of  their  lives.    The  system  was 


uttc  at  this  time  rose  above  party  and  the 
personal  eccentricity  of  its  editor  into  the 
pure,  white  light  of  philanthropic  pas- 
sion. And  who  could  thunder  like  Gree- 
ley? Accused  on  one  occasion  by  the 
Evening  Post  of  compliancy  with  the  slave 
interest,  Greeley  replied  in  the  Tribune, 
beginning  with  these  resounding  words: 
"You  He,  villain  1  wilfully,  wickedly, 
basely  He!"  In  1856  the  Tribune  was  in- 
dicted in  the  State  of  Virginia  for  incit- 
ing negroes,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  rise  in 
rebellion.  ,  The  proceedings  were  re- 
ported in  full  in  the  Tribune. 

In  the  course  of  a  correspondence  on 
slavery  Greeley  gave  eight  reasons  why 
he  was  against  the  institution.  The  fifth 
reason  is :  "Slavery  is  palpably  at  war 
with  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  govern- 
ment— the  inalienable  rights  of  man.    It 
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is  a  chief  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  re- 
publican institutions  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  a  standing  reproach  to  our 
country  abroad.  It  is  the  cause  of  exul- 
tation and  joy  on  the  side  of  armed 
despots.  It  is  worth  more  to  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  tyrants  than  an  addi- 
tional army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men."  He  attended  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion of  i860  as  a  delegate,  and  when  the 
attack  was  made  on  Sumter  the  Tribune 
was  definitely  and  powerfully  on  the  side 
of  the  North.  The  inflammatory  attitude 
of  the  Tribune  was  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  precipitating  causes  of  the  advance  of 


the  army  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  Bull 
Run.  For  some  time  before  that  battle 
the  following  paragraph  was  kept  con- 
stantly standing  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Tribune: 

"The  Nation's  War-Cry." 

"Forward  to  Richmond !  Forward  to 
Richmond!  The  Rebel  Congress  must 
not  be  allowed  to  meet  there  on  the  20th 
July!  By  that  date  the  place  must  be 
held  by  the  National  Army !" 

Htttchins  Hapgood  and  Arthur  Barilctt 
Maurice. 


SIX  BOOKS  OF  SOME    IMPORTANCE 


I.  John  R.  Spear's  "The  American 

Slave  Trade." 

II.  Francis  N.  Thorpe's  "A  History 

of  American  People." 
iii.  poultney  blgelow's  "the  chil- 
DREN of  the  Nations." 

There  are  only  two  things  that  justify 
a  man  in  presenting  a  new  history :  one  is 
that  he  has  something  new  to  tell,  the 
other  is  that  he  can  tell  the  old  things 
with  a  new  effectiveness  because  of  bet- 
ter arrangement  or  newer  point  of  view. 

When  John  R.  Spears  wrote  his  mon- 
ograph The  American  Slave  Trade,  he 
stood  fairly  up  to  this  challenge.  He  had 
something  new  to  tell.  He  had  a  mass  of 
most  valuable  and  enlightening  material, 
which  he  had  unearthed  in  his  long  and 
scholarly  investigations  when  he  was  pre- 
paring his  works  on  the  American  navy. 
He  also  was  able  to  tell  with  effectiveness 
and  discrimination  the  story  of  a  terrible 
traffic  which  began  with  but  slight  re- 
proach and  lasted  till  we  proved  ourselves 
the  most  laggard  of  nations  to  feel  its 
shame. 

One  year  before  the  MayRoxver  landed 
her  seekers  after  liberty,  a  Dutch  ship 
brought  to  Virginia  the  first  cargo  of 
African  slaves.  They  were  an  industrial 
"godsend,"  for  the  English  settlers  were 
already  convinced  of  their  own  physical 
inability  to  get  crops  out  of  that  hot  soil. 
Slavery  at  once  began  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  Southern  agricultural  prosperity. 

But  before  a  hundred  years  the  African 


slave  trade  was  also  the  foundation  to  a 
large  degree  of  the  New  England  com- 
mercial prosperity.  All  the  Yankee  col- 
onies sent  out  slavers.  By  1770  Rhode 
Island  alone  had  150  vessels  in  the  slave 
trade.  In  1787  the  pious  Samuel  Hopkins 
wrote  in  his  Reminiscences:  "This  trade 
in  human  speeies  had  been  the  first  wheel 
of  commerce  in  Newport,  on  which  every 
other  movement  in  business  has  de- 
pended. That  town  has  been  built  up  and 
flourished  on  the  slave  trade,  and  by  it  the 
inhabitants  have  gotten  most  of  their 
wealth."  To  many  of  the  progenitors  of 
the  New  England  conscience  the  slave 
trade  was  a  kind  of  missionary  exercise 
in  the  absence  of  foreign  missions;  one 
good  old  elder  is  recorded  as  "always  re- 
turning thanks  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  arrival  of  a  slaver  in  the  harbour  of 
Newport,  that  an  overruling  Providence 
has  been  pleased  to  bring  to  this  land  of 
freedom  another  cargo  of  benighted 
heathen  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  Gospel 
dispensation."  That  generation  believed 
that  Christians  and  sugar  could  be  raised 
by  the  same  stroke. 

Later,  when  the  Northern  States  abol- 
ished slave-holding  in  their  own  do- 
mains they  did  not  obstruct  the  profitable 
slave  trade  of  their  citizens  by  so  much  as 
a  sprig  of  seaweed  before  the  bows  of 
their  ships. 

Many  of  these  old  traders  were  scru- 
pulously honest  and  as  humane  with  their 
piteous  freight  as  conditions  would  per- 
mit.   Moreover,  the  special  dangers  of 
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the  trade  from  pirates,  privateers,  and 
men-of-war,  whom  they  were  likely  to 
fight .  yardarm  to  yardarm,  and  the  pe- 
culiar uncertainties  as  to  the  success  of 
each  venture,  developed  a  marked  forti- 
tude in  the  skippers  and  crews ;  and  in- 
deed created  those  magnificent  qualities 
of  hardy  and  careful  seamanship  which 
gave  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  sailors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  dominion  of  the 
sea. 

But  the  horrors  were  never  absent ;  and 
the  trade,  instead  of  growing  more  gentle 
with  civilisation,  grew  more  wantonly 
cruel  until,  after  1750,  language  is  beg- 
gared to  describe  its  hideousness.  The 
average  height  of  the  slave-deck  was 
three  feet;  here  the  captives  were  chained, 
lying  down,  each  with  a  space  of  sixteen 
inches,  and  kept  there  for  months  when 
the  cargo  was  being  gathered,  and  for 
months  more  on  the  passage.  The  stench 
of  a  slave  ship  could  sometimes  be  de- 
tected five  miles  away.  The  slaver's 
problem  was  to  find  the  point  where  the 
minimum  of  mortality  and  the  minimum 
of  expense  met. 

He  found  it.  For  with  all  the  deaths 
and  the  disease  germs  engendered,  the 
profits  were  enormous.  No  other  ven- 
tures paid  so  well.  A  single  voyage  often 
paid  100  per  cent,  on  the  entire  capital 
invested,  including  the  cost  of  the  ship. 
A  fair  comparison  is  with  the  modern 
transatlantic  liner  which  nets,  perhaps, 
$25  per  passenger,  while  the  old  slaver 
netted  $250  per  passenger. 

It  is  to  England's  imperishable  glory 
that  she  made  the  first  stand  against  this 
enormously  profitable  business,  even  while 
it  was  pouring  gold  into  her ;  and  that  it 
was  her  laws,  her  great  subsidies,  her 
war-ships  that  finally  broke  it  up.  The 
American  legislation  against  it,  which  be- 
gan in  1808,  was  to  a  degree  hypocritical, 
and  the  efforts  to  enforce  it  were  per- 
functory; as  late  as  Webster's  English 
treaty  in  1842  we  refused  to  allow  Brit- 
ish cruisers  to  search  a  slaver  carrying 
the  American  flag,  and  straightway  every 
slaver  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  a  time 
when  the  trade  was  outlawed  as  piracy. 
Though  we  were  bound  to  keep  cruisers 
on  the  African  coast  with  the  British  for 
its  suppression,  no  American  President 
until  Lincoln  made  one  thorough  effort  to 
stop  it.  The  Abolitionists  were  powerless 
while  every  administration  truckled  to  the 


Slaveocracy,  which  even  in  1850  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  Christian  sermons  on 
the  desirability  of  re-legalising  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade. 

But  as  Mr.  Spears  writes,  "A  river  of 
Jordan,  running  bankful  of  blood,  lay  be- 
fore us,  and  we  were  about  to  be  bathed 
in  it  and  be  healed." 

No  less  readable,  if  for  other  reasons, 
is  Professor  Francis  N.  Thorpe's  A  His- 
tory of  the  American  People.  These 
reasons  are  notable,  for  one's  first  im- 
pulse is  to  resent  his  use  of  a  title  which 
runs  so  close  to  that  of  the  monumental 
work  by  his  fellow-professor,  Dr.  Mac- 
Master;  and  this  feeling  is  not  dimin- 
ished when  the  reader  discovers  that 
Professor  Thorpe  has  not  gone  deeper  in 
investigation  than  Dr.  MacMaster,  but 
has  apparently  made  as  liberal  (though 
perfectly  legitimate)  use  of  the  latter's  ' 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  people  as  suited 
his  purpose. 

Professor  Thorpe  has  given  us  a  clever 
history.  Its  cleverness  consists  in  the  fact 
that  in  a  single  volume  of  six  hundred 
pages  there  is  given  a  better  idea  of  the 
course  both  of  public  affairs  and  of  the 
life  of  the  people  of  our  country  than  is 
presented  anywhere  else  with  the  same 
brevity.  This  is  done  by  a  judicious  and 
satisfactory  balancing  of  the  two  lines  of 
history — public  affairs  and  the  people's 
life  and  thought.  In  other  words,  Pro- 
fessor Thorpe  gives  the  story  of  public 
affairs  as  the  framework  for  the  story  of 
the  people.  On  the  one  hand  he  does  not 
assume  that  the  course  of  politics  and 
treaties  and  wars  is  fully  familiar  to  the 
reader,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  shows  a 
distinguished  reticence  in  drawing  out 
that  most  interesting  narrative.  He  has 
the  whole  business  in  a  clear  perspective. 
That  is  the  most  praiseworthy  feature  of 
his  work — he  got  his  excellent  point  of 
view  and  has  not  yielded  to  any  serious 
temptation  to  change  his  attitude.  In  a 
construction  where  the  temptations  to 
alter  the  proportions  were  incessant,  this 
steadiness  is  pleasant  to  commend. 

The  method  of  Professor  Thorpe  is  to 
present  the  history  by  a  series  of  pictures. 
Each  of  his  thirty-nine  chapters  is  a  sa- 
lient theme,  and  on  the  skeleton  of  the 
narrated  events  is  hung  a  discussion  of 
the  questions  involved  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  consequence,  the  book  is  a  string 
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of  vivid  views  individualised  enough  to 
hit  strong  and  to  stay  distinct. 

This  fine  quality  is  the  more  marked 
because  the  author's  style  is  common- 
place. It  is  true  its  crudity  and  frequent 
obscurity  can  be  forgiven,  because  the 
sentences  at  least  are  short  and  are  always 
vigorous,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  pity 
that  a  history  so  happily  conceived  and 
admirably  constructed  should  not  have 
made  itself  a  classic  by  its  degree  in  style. 

Yet,  before  it  can  become  even  a  seri- 
ous authority,  it  needs  to  be  extensively 
corrected  as  to  a  multitude  of  inaccu- 
racies. Professor  Thorpe  was  obviously 
in  such  absorbed  concern"  to  preserve  his 
masterly  attitude  that  he  told  much  his- 
tory from  memory,  and  some  things  he 
told  which  he  never  knew,  and  he  took 
no  trouble  to  re-examine  his  statements. 

Perhaps,  he  would  say,  it  was  a  small 
matter  to  call  Marcus  Whitman,  the  man 
whose  three-thousand -mile  ride  saved 
Oregon  to  the  United  States,  a  Methodist 
missionary,  when  his  far-seeing  heroism 
is  the  special  pride  of  the  Congregation- 
alists ;  but  it  is  not  a  trivial  inaccuracy  to 
say  that  President  Lincoln  called  for  the 
75,000  volunteers  on  the  1st  of  April, 
when  Sumter  was  not  fired  on  till  the 
12th.  A  careful  historian  should  not 
make  the  slip  of  giving  to  Scott  or  Mac- 
Clellan  the  President's  specific  constitu- 
tional title  of  commander-in-chief,  when 
general-in-chief  was  their  legal  title.  The 
Schley  investigations  show  how  difficult 
it  is  for  even  the  participants  to  tell  his- 
tory straight,  but  pretty  nearly  everybody 
can  appreciate  the  generous  humour  of 
such  inaccuracies  as  these : 

"Finally,  on  the  morning  of  June  t 
Captain  Evans  of  the  Iowa  sighted  the 
Christobal  Colon  and  the  Maria  Teresa 
in  Santiago  Harbour."  It  was  on  the 
31st  of  May,  and  Captain  Evans  really 
was  not  everything  down  there. 

"On  June  20  the  army  began  landing  at 
Santiago."  It  was  at  Daquiri,  and  the 
landing  began  on  the  22d. 

When  describing  the  battle  of  Guasi- 
mas,  which  occurred  on  the  24th,  he 
says,  "This  was  the  battle  of  Siboney  on 
the  22d ;"  and  he  calls  the  Rough  Riders 
a  "volunteer  company  under  Colonel 
Wood  and  Captain  Roosevelt."  Even  the 
date  of  the  assault  on  San  Juan  Hill  is 
put  a  day  before  its  time. 

These  are  the  more  striking  of  the  blun- 


ders in  Professor  Thorpe's  story  of  the 
Spanish  War,  but  they  are  enough  to 
make  the  book  laughably  worthless  as  a 
record  of  smaller  facts  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly revised  by  a  competent  hand.  If 
Professor  Thorpe  has  been  as  reckless  in 
his  voluminous  statistics  which  show  the 
commercial  and  industrial  development 
of  the  country,  and  if  in  his  narratives  of 
events  he  has  used  his  memory  instead  of 
verified  notes  throughout,  then  the  bot- 
tom falls  out  of  his  pretty  work. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's  book,  to  which 
he  gives  the  fanciful  title  The  Children  of 
the  Nations,  is  also  a  kind  of  history.  It 
is  a  review  of  the  efforts  of  the  various 
modern  nations  in  colonisation,  with  a 
special  aim  of  holding  up  their  blunders 
for  the  behoof  of  the  United  States,  the 
latest  of  the  colonisers.  The  aim  is  a 
worthy  as  well  as  timely  one,  and  Mr. 
Bigelowcould  not  write  dull  pages  if  he 
tried.  I  wish  I  knew  if  he  could  write 
substantial  contributions  to  literature  if 
he  tried. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he 
should  not.  He  knows  his  subjects  thor- 
oughly enough  apparently.  He  has  a 
most  keen  and  penetrating  and  true  in- 
sight. He  has  the  happiest  dramatic  sen- 
sibility in  his  art  of  presenting  things  viv- 
idly. He  has  every  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  his  readers  in  his  favour.  And  yet 
there  is  about  his  style  a  certain  absence 
of  reserve,  a  quivering  of  gayety,  which 
seems  always  to  pigeon-hole  it  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  rather  than  for 
library  volumes.  What  he  says  is  prob- 
ably indisputable;  certainly  it  is  delight- 
fully entertaining,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  he  barely  fails  of  being  seriously 
convincing  in  style,  it  is  because  of  his 
lifelong  habit  of  writing  first  of  all 
cleverly,  breezily,  dramatically. 

These  impressions  are  doubtlessly 
strengthened  by  Mr.  Bigelow's  book  hav- 
ing been  read  in  the  atmosphere  created 
by  the  two  preceding.  Though  it  might 
have  been  more  substantial,  without  be- 
ing less  readable,  it  has  a  place  as  an 
illuminating  and  suggestive  review  of 
colonial  enterprises  from  the  days  of  Co- 
lumbus to  the  present  year,  and  in  its 
bearing  on  our  own  problems  it  justifies 
its  invitation  to  be  read. 

Francit  Bellamy. 
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Bybok's  Works.* 

The  sixth  volume  of  Byron's  prose 
writings  concludes  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive collections  of  letters  and  journals  in 
the  language,  and  one  of  the  best  edited 
works  that  our  literature  possesses. 
That  the  contents  of  this  particular  vol- 
ume are  not  quite  so  notable  as  those  of 
some  of  its  predecessors  arises  in  part 
from  Byron's  removal  from  Italy  to  the 
then  less  interesting  sphere  of  Greece,  and 
partly  from  his  strained  relations  with  his 
publisher.  Byron  was  never  so  thor- 
oughly at  home  as  when  writing  to  Mur- 
ray, and  the  circumstance  that  this  pe- 
riod, as  far  as  Albemarle  Street  is  con- 
cerned, yields  little  but  short,  ill-tem- 
pered, scolding  letters,  detracts  much 
from  the  interest  of  the  correspondence. 
There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  entertain- 
ment in  other  quarters,  although  Byron's 
remoteness  from  England  during  the  last 
eight  months  of  his  life  tends  to  limit  both 
the  number  and  the  value  of  his  commu- 
nications. At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
Greek  enterprise  was  not  sufficiently  ma- 
ture to  give  him  much  scope  for  express- 
ing himself.  Had  he  survived,  we 
should  have  had  a  body  of  letters  exhibit- 
ingjiim,  as  we  fully  believe,  to  great  ad- 
vantage as  a  man  of  affairs.  He  always 
appears  at  his  best  when  corresponding 
with  dependents,  when  the  demon  of  mor- 
bid vanity  is  asleep,  and  nothing  inter- 
feres with  the  natural  kindness  and  con- 
siderateness  of  his  disposition. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  addi- 
tions is  a  letter  from  Byron  to  the  elder 
Disraeli,  published  by  the  latter,  but  not, 
we  suppose,  hitherto  incorporated  with 
Byron  s  writings.  In  it  Byron  actually 
hints  that  Disraeli  might  drop  in  upon 
Murray  and  take  a  look  at  the  manuscript 
memoirs,  from  which  we  can  only  infer 
that  he  did  not  mean  their  publication  to 
be  entirely  posthumous.  Had  Disraeli 
accepted  the  invitation  and  received 
access  (which  is  most  dubious),  the 
world  would  have  known  more  about 
them  than  it  has  been  able  to  extract  from 
Moore  or  Hobhouse. 

Another  addition  of  interest  is  the  be- 

*The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  A  new,  revised 
and  enlarged  edition.  Letters  and  Journals. 
Vol,  VI.  Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.00. 


ginning  of  a  satirical  attack  on  Words- 
worth which  Byron  began  to  write,  but, 
fortunately  for  his  reputation,  did  not 
finish.  In  the  main  he  shows  to  more 
advantage  than  his  opponents  in  his  con- 
troversies with  the  Lake  Poets.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  their  diatribes 
are  to  a  great  extent  inspired  by  sheer 
envy,  a  feeling  which  Byron's  popularity 
precluded  him  from  entertaining,  and  to 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
prone  in  any  case.  Southey's  overween- 
ing estimate  of  his  own  ability  to  contend 
with  such  an  antagonist  keeps  one  con- 
tinually divided  between  compassion  and 
amusement.  "One  word  of  advice  to 
Lord  Byron,"  he  says,  "before  I  conclude. 
When  he  attacks  me  again,  let  it  be  in 
rhyme."  And  Byron  has  The  Vision  of 
Judgment  up  his  sleeve  at  the  very  time  1 
Mr.  Prothero  remarks  upon  the  paucity 
of  references  to  Byron  in  Southey's  cor- 
respondence as  edited  by  his  son;  but  he 
might  have  found  several  in  the  letters 
published  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Waiter, 
though  only  one  is  of  much  interest. 
"Lord  Byron's  commendations  [of  'Rod- 
erick']," says  Southey,  in  a  letter  to 
Wynn,  of  December  12,  1814,  "are  re- 
peated to  me  from  all  quarters.  I  regard 
them  precisely  as  I  did  his  condemnation 
of  'Madoc;'  the  one  opinion  just  serves 
to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the  other; 
for  if  one  of  these  poems  be  bad,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  the  other  can  be 
good."  Evidently  Southey  was  not  to  be 
placated.  It  further  appears  from  this 
correspondence  that  it  was  from  Wynn 
that  he  heard  of  Byron's  dedication  of 
"Don  Juan."  The  only  other  instance  of 
incomplete  information  which  we  have 
remarked  is  in  the  notice  of  Medwin  on 
page  zot,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  his  Life  of  Shelley  was  published  in 
1833.  The  little  memoir  bearing  that 
date  is  only  the  precursor  of  the  fuller, 
though  still  miserably  defective,  biog- 
raphy published  in  1847. 

Among  additions  to  the  correspon- 
dence may  be  named  some  early  letters 
from  abroad  to  Byron's  man  of  business, 
Hanson,  printed  from  the  Egerton 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
archives  of  Florence  have  yielded  reports 
concerning  Byron's  residence  at  Pisa 
from  an  Italian  spy  named  Torelli,  who 
considers  that  "if  he  had  not  the  reputa- 
tion  of   being   mad,   he   ought   to   be 
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watched  by  all  the  police  of  Europe." 
This  worthy's  account  of  the  affray  with 
the  dragoon  is  drawn  up  in  the  most 
malignant  spirit,  and  makes  the  most 
ludicrous  confusion  between  Shelley  and 
Captain  Hay.  It  appears  that  the  Italian 
novelist  and  publicist,  Guerazzi,  then  a 
mere  boy,  was  a  witness  of  this  affair. 
Writing  of  it  half  a  century  afterward,  he 
says:  "I  also  saw — and  the  impression 
which  it  made  on  me  was  lasting — all  the 
English  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  whether  they 
were  Byron's  friends  or  not,  gather 
armed  to  defend  the  palace  of  their  great 
national  poet.  I  thought,  if  he  had  been 
an  Italian,  his  fellow-countrymen  would 
have  assembled  to  stone  him ;  and  then  I 
began  to  understand  why  the  English  are 
a  great  nation,  and  why  the  Italians 
are — " 

But,  differing  from  Signor  Guerazzi's 
estimate  of  his  countrymen,  we  omit  it, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  hoping  that  our 
own  may  always  continue  to  be  in  this 
respect  what  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Byron. 

Among  the  illustrations  to  the  volume 
are  Phillips's  portrait  of  Byron,  the  most 
pleasing  of  any;  and  one  of  Trelawny, 
after  a  mezzotint,  apparently  intended  to 
convey  "  the  dear  Corsair  expression,  half 
savage,  half  soft,"  but  with  the  savage 
uppermost.  Richard  Garnet t. 


Henry  Seton  Merriman's  "The  Vel- 
vet Glove."* 

In  the  field  of  "Womanology"  Mr. 
Henry  Seton  Merriman  has  not  always 
excelled.  Possessing  the  gift  of  story- 
telling to  an  exceptional  degree,  his  clev- 
erness has  seemed  too  cold,  his  art  too 
niggardly  of  sentiment,  to  create  a  con- 
vincing heroine.  In  The  Velvet  Glove, 
however,  Mr.  Merriman  reveals  himself 
to  be  a  subtle  and  charming  feministe. 

Juanita  de  Mogente  is  a  peach-cheeked 
girl,  maturing  in  the  bigoted  atmosphere 
of  a  Jesuit  nunnery,  at  the  period  of 
Spanish  history  when  the  Carlist  war  had 
set  the  Catalonian  Republicans  and  the 
priest-ridden  Navarrese  at  each  other's 
throats.  About  this  conventual  maid  the 
author  has  woven  a  talc  of  real  inter- 

•The  Velvet  Glove.  By  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
riman. New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 


est  and  painted  a  picture  of  papal  Spain 
more  vivid  than  he  made  of  Russia  in  his 
Sowers,  or  of  Spain  in  his  Kedar's  Tents. 

Francisco  de  Mogente,  the  father  of 
Juanita,  returns  to  Saragossa  after  an 
exile  spent  in  carving  out  a  fortune  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  Don  Francisco  de 
Mogente  hates  the  Church,  And  Don 
Francisco  de  Mogente  has  three  million 
Pesetas  in  the  English  funds.  There  is  also 
a  son,  the  flaccid- faced  Leon.  In  an  earlier 
will  the  father  has  left  his  stupendous 
wealth  to  this  youth.  But  Leon  dreams  of 
the  cassock  with  suppressed  exultation, 
and  not  one  real  of  his  hoard  will  Fran- 
cisco chance  being  swallowed  by  the 
greedy  maw  of  the  Church.  On  his  way 
to  the  Palacio  Sarrion,  belonging  to  his 
old  friends,  father  and  son  of  that  name, 
Francisco  is  stabbed  by  Spanish  cut- 
throats. In  his  last  moments  he  signs 
over  his  fortune  to  Juanita,  who  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sisters  of  the  True  Faith 
when  the  Carlist  cause  is  dying  for  want 
of  funds  and  the  Jesuits  know  that  it  is 
Don  Carlos  or  a  Republic. 

Evasio  Mon,  the  craftiest  abettor  of  the 
Carlist  cause,  as  black  a  Jesuit  as  any  of 
the  cassocked  brood,  conceals  the  vil- 
lainies of  a  richly  evil  life  under  a  soft, 
worsted  manner  and  a  smile  of  consum- 
mate suavity.  The  author  devotes  a  page 
of  very  admirable  description  to  the  Mon 
smile.  Physiognomy-defying,  yet  diaboli- 
cal, it  is  a  creation  that  any  literary  sculp- 
tor might  be  proud  of.  When  it  wreathes 
itself  upon  the  face  of  the  tallowy  Jesuit 
it  can  be  counted  upon  that  the  air  is 
heavily  charged  with  interesting  iniq- 
uities. The  play  for  Juanita's  millions, 
made  on  one  side  by  Evasio  Mon,  employ- 
ing all  his  sinister  strategy  to  force  her  to 
the  veil,  and  on  the  other  by  Marcos  de 
Sarrion,  who  believes  that  he  can  make 
her  happier  than  the  Church,  is  fertile  in 
mettlesome  situation  and  in  some  notable 
character  drawing.  "The  still,  brown- 
faced  Marcos"  takes  hold  of  life  with  his 
bare  hand.  Under  the  subtle  decoy  of 
The  Velvet  Glove,  Evasio  Mon  grapples 
with  his  taciturn  opponent  in  the  arena  of 
political  intrigue  and  discovers  it  to  be  a 
hand  of  iron.  Plotting  with  the  "Carlist 
Cats,"  Mon  swears  to  deliver  in  six 
months'  time  the  three  million  pesetas  to 
the  Cause.  The  Sarrions  allow  them- 
selves three  weeks  in  which  to  rescue 
Juanita  from  the  convent  gates.  Insidious 
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but  immediate  is  the  pressure  of  The  Vel- 
vet Glove.  Juanita  is  a  prisoner  behind 
a  wall  of  formalism.  Carlists  and  Jesuits 
already  in  fancy  feel  the  pleasant  touch  of 
Francisco  de  Mogente's  gold.  In  the 
Cathedral  cloister  Marcos  has  a  cleverly 
contrived  moment  with  Juanita.  Under 
the  dim  lamps  the  girl  is  very  lovely.  She 
is  in  a  mood  to  settle  her  life  in  an  Ave 
Maria.  .j 

"Well,  I  will  marry  you  if  there  is  no  help 
for  it    But—" 

"But—"  echoed  Marcos. 

"But  of  course  it  is  only  a  sort  of  game,  is 
it  not?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "a  sort  of  game." 

"Promise?" 

"I  promise." 

"It  is  only  to  save  me  from  being  a  nun 
that  we  are  being  married.    And  I  am  just  the 

"Yes,"  said  Marcos. 

Juanita  secretly  weds  Marcos  the  fol- 
lowing night.  From  this  point  the  inter- 
est is  sustained  to  the  very  end.  Mr. 
Merriman  has  not  lost  his  grip  as  a  con- 
structionist, and  the  in  frequency  with 
which  he  signs  a  page  that  registers  a 
dull  line  is  as  conspicuous  in  his  latest 
work  as  in  the  books  of  his  earlier  man- 
ner. Descriptively  The  Velvet  Glove  is 
of  singular  brilliancy.  The  author  is 
eminently  a  colourist.  When  he  pictures 
the  white  ranges  of  the  Pyrenees  one  feels 
the  awesomeness  of  great  heights.  His 
portrayal  of  an  archbishop's  procession  is 
surcharged  with  the  odour  of  stale  in- 
cense. As  a  delineator  of  character  few 
contemporary  writers  surpass  him  in 
skill.  In  this  respect  The  Velvet  Glove 
will  in  a  measure  sustain  the  fame  which 
he  acquired  in  his  With  Edged  Tools. 

Without  falling  into  the  deadly  error 
of  the  epigrammatist's  way,  Mr.  Merri- 
man has  a  delightfully  compact  manner 
of  touching  off  his  subject  and  making  a 
phrase  that  sticks  in  one's  mind  like  a 
burr. 

The  milk  of  human  kindness  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  over  night  in  order  to  prove  its 
quality. 

The  majority  of  women  spend  their  time  in 
straining  at  the  family  tie  in  order  to  prove  its 
strength. 

A  book  that  is  rich  in  these  nuggets 


should  become  popular,  independent  of 
its  possessing  other  robust  qualities.  It 
is  the  most  tempting  thing  in  the  world 
to  "toss  off"  these  easily  remembered 
mots  with  the  nonchalant  glibness  of  one 
saying  a  good  thing  for  the  first  time. 
As  class-room  literature  The  Velvet 
Glove  is  as  valuable  as  the  rank  and  hie 
of  historical  novels.  But  it  is  written 
with  more  than  usual  distinction.  The 
author  has  drawn  upon  a  fruitful  source 
for  his  material  and  given  us  a  captivat- 
ing story  without  stooping  to  the  senti- 
mental attitude  of  many  novelists  toward 
monastic  themes. 

Grace  Robinson  Willard. 

VI. 

Ralph  Connor's  "The  Man  from 
Glengarry."*     . 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
reading  The  Man  from  Glengarry.  1 
will  not  say  that  all  parts  of  the  book  gave 
me  equal  satisfaction,  or  that  I  think  the 
construction  and  the  characterisation  are 
very  well  done.  Mr.  Connor  has  senti- 
ment, feeling,  right-mindedness,  and  an 
eye  for  dramatic  effect ;  one  thing,  how- 
ever, he  has  not  learned,  and  that  is  how 
to  select  those  things  which  are  salient- 
scenes  and  incidents  which  present  his 
characters  in  a  revealing  light.  There  is 
in  real. life  a  vast  deal  of  monotony  and 
repetition,  of  unrevealing  commonplace- 
ness;  but  if  all  were  to  be  presented,  the 
written  history  of  any  one  man  would  be 
endless.  It  is  here  where  Mr.  Connor 
breaks  down.  I  do  not  recognise  his 
Ranald  Macdonald  after  he  has  travelled 
through  the  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pages  of  the  book  as  a  consis- 
tent development  of  the  boy  who  made 
his  oath  of  vengeance  as  set  forth  on 
page  38. 

Yet,  with  what  force  and  graphic  qual- 
ity are  the  first  forty-one  pagesof  the  book 
written  1  I  have  seldom  read  anything 
that  has  given  me  a  greater  thrill  than  the 
story  of  the  fight  between  Macdonald's 
gang  and  Murphy's  gang  on  the  Scotch 
River.  Also,  I  have  seldom  been  at- 
tracted to  characters  more  than  to  the  two 
Macdonalds,  Macdonald  Bhain  and  Black 
Hugh.  \t 

•The  Man  from  Glengarry.  By  Ralph  Con- 
nor. New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1.50. 
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And  here  is  the  point  where  Mr.  Con- 
nor and  I  fall  apart.  His  presentation  in 
those  first  few  pages  of  the  two  grim 
Scotsmen,  with  their  iron  prejudices  and 
dour  purposes,  were  so  well  done  that  I 
looked  forward  with  delight  to  reading 
the  whole  of  the  book;  but  these  admi- 
rable figures  disappear,  to  no  end  or  pur- 
pose that  I  can  see,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  concentrate  interest  on  Ranald, 
son  of  Macdonald  Bhain,  and  his  love- 
story  and  religious  life.  I  confess  it  does 
not  appeal  to  me.  But  I  have  read  with 
unvarying  satisfaction  the  descriptions  of 
life  in  the  backwoods  and  on  the  rivers, 
which  I  know  to  be  true — to  be  lifted 


out  of  the  place  where  they  be  and  set 
forth  for  us  with  a  sensitive  and  friendly 
hand. 

If  Mr.  Connor  will  study  the  thing  that 
is  essential  and  reject  the  thing  that  is 
obtrusive  and  unrevealing,  he  may  win 
laurels  of  a  different  sort  from  those 
which  a  book  like  this  may  give  him.  His 
brief  and  unconsidered  sketch  of  the 
Scotch  minister  in  the  backwoods  is 
worth  the  whole  of  the  love-story.  I  will 
not  speak  of  the  good  feeling  that  per- 
vades this  book ;  I  will  only  say  that  Mr. 
Ralph  Connor  has  a  quality  which  will 
make  appeal  to  many  people. 

Gilbert  Parker. 


HINC  1LL.JE  LACHRYM^ 

Not  hence,  O  Earth,  the  saddest  tears  we  weep — 
That  we  are  puny  creatures  of  thy  crust, 
And  swift  revert  to  our  parental  dust, 
Which  breeds  from  e'en  the  ashes  of  our  sleep ; 
Nor  that  the  span  of  time  'tis  ours  to  creep 
Above  our  graves  is  darkened  by  distrust 
And  marred  by  sordid  cares  and  pangs  unjust; 
Not  from  our  pain  the  deepest  tears  upleap. 

But  hence  these  tears — that  through  the  mists  of  youth 

There  gleams  a  golden  world  of  miracle, 

Which,  even  when  its  glamour  fades  and  ruth 

Has  dispossessed  our  sense  that  all  is  well, 

Still  stirs  by  lovely  face  or  lofty  truth 

Some  dream  of  Beauty  unpossessable. 

/.  Zangwill. 


BOSTON  IN  FICTION 

Described  and  Pictured  by  Frances  Weston  Carrutb 


Part  IF— Suburban   Boston 


I.     Cambridge  j 


■  Harvard. 


Surrounding  the  Three-Hilled  City  are 
what  may  sometime  become  a  part  of  it, 
but  are  now,  and  even  more  years  ago 
were,  communities  having  an  independent 
existence,  yet  closely  united  to  the  me- 
tropolis. Dorchester  Heights,  historic  as 
the  commanding  eminence  on  which  the 
Americans  erected  their  batteries  to  drive 


the  British  fleet  from  the  harbour,  a 
movement  witnessed  by  Lionel  and  Cecil 
Lincoln  (Cooper's  Lionel  Lincoln),  has 
become  in  these  later  days  South  Boston ; 
the  pudding-stone  (Holmes)  region  of 
Roxbury  and  the  ancient  Charlestown 
have  joined  as  a  part  of  the  greater  city, 
while  Cambridge— "Old  Cambridge"  as 
its  many  lovers  fondly  call  it — remains  an 
independent   community.     "Cambridge," 
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says  Mr.  Pier,  in  The  Pedagogues,  "is 
romantic  in  much  the  same  way  as  Rome 
is  modem.  One  never  really  thinks  of  it 
being  so,  and  yet  it  is.  Rome  is  over- 
shadowed by  its  past :  Cambridge  is  made 
oppressively  real  by  the  proximity  of 
Itoston.  Cambridge  is,  after  all,  not  a 
city ;  it  is  a  soul." 

In  Revolutionary  days  the  little  village 
of  Cambridge,  "though  in  the  hands  of 
friends  (Cooper's  Lionel  Lincoln'),  ex- 
hibited the  infallible  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  an  irregular  army.  The  build- 
ings of  the  University  were  filled  with 
troops,  and  the  doors  of  the  different  inns 
were  thronged  with  noisy  soldiers,  who 
were  assembled  for  the  inseparable  pur- 
poses of  revelry  and  folly."  To  one  of 
these  inns  came  Cecil  in  search  of  Lionel, 
to  whom  she  was  finally  united  by  Ralph. 
Promising  them  that  they  should  safely 
escape  through  the  rebel  lines,  Ralph  led 
them  beneath  the  walls  of  a  church  and 
into  a  graveyard,  where  he  suddenly 
paused  and  dramatically  announced : 
"Thou  hast  reached  the  spot  where 
moulder  the  bones  of  one  who  long  sup- 
ported thee.  Unthinking  boy,  that  sac- 
rilegious foot  treads  on  thy  mother's 
grave !"  He  then  told  Lionel  the  story  of 
his  parentage.  This  old  graveyard  under 
the  shadow  of  Christ  Church  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Longfel- 
low and  of  another  by  Holmes : 

Go  where  the  ancient  pathway  guides, 

See  where  our  sires  laid  down 
Their  smiling  babes,  their  cherished  brides, 

The  patriarchs  of  the  town. 

And  Mr.  Howells  says  of  it  (Door- 
step Acquaintance) :  "Even  our  Campo 
Santo,  if  the  Lucchese  had  cared  to  look 
...  at  its  moss-grown  headstones,  could 
have  had  little  to  remind  him  of  home, 
though  it  has  antiquity  and  a  proper 
quaintness."  Here  was  interred  Madame 
Vassal!  (who  lived  in  the  mansion  now 
known  as  the  Longfellow  house),  one  of 
that  family  whom  Agnes  and  the  Col- 
lector (Agnes  Surriage)  visited  at  Hob- 
goblin Hall.  Rumour  has  it  that  two 
slaves  were  buried  beside  the  great  lady. 

In  the  village  churchyard  she  lies, 
Dust  in  her  beautiful  eyes; 

No  more  she  breathes,  nor  feels,  nor  stirs; 
At  her  feet  and  at  her  head 


Lies  a  slave  to  attend  the  dead. 
But  their  dust  is  as  white  as  hers, 

sings  Longfellow. 

Near  by,  on  what  is  now  a  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Law  School  building, 
stood  the  "gambrel- roofed  house,"  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Autocrat,  and 
in  Revolutionary  days  the  headquarters 
of  General  Artemas  Ward,  where  many 
stirring  military  incidents  occurred.  One 
of  the  Autocrat's  earliest  and  most 
famous  poems,  "Old  Ironsides,"  was 
written  here. 

In  Garden  Street,  opposite  the  Com- 
mon, is  the  historic  old  Washington 
elm  gazed  upon  with  awe  by  Mr.  Pier's 
Pedagogues,  and  immortalised — like  so 
much  else  of  the  "Old  Cambridge"  which 
he  loved— by  the  Autocrat. 

In  his  Suburban  Sketches  Mr.  How- 
ells gives  us  many  a  delightful  glimpse 
of  Cambridge,  and  dwells  upon  the  cli- 
mate, so  disagreeable  in  winter,  so  lovely 
in  spring. 

In  this  locality  lived  one  summer  two 
of  Mr.  Pier's  Pedagogues,  Jessie  and 
Gorch,  in  a  square  brown  house  in  which 
they  had  taken  rooms.  A  vine-screened 
porch  extending  across  the  front  of  this 
house  became  the  stage  on  which  much 
of  this  serio-comic  story  was  played.  The 
Pedagogues  in  their  hours  of  recreation 
made  frequent  excursions  to  hallowed 
scenes.  We  find  them  plucking  sprigs 
from  Longfellow's  hedge  and  lingering 
in  the  park  across  the  way — the  field, 
now  called  Longfellow's  Garden,  a  me- 
morial to  the  poet  who  during  his  lifetime 
kept  it  open  that  he  might  have  an  un- 
obscured  view,  of  the  landscape  and  the 
Charles  River,  which  he  loved  and  which 
winds  in  and  out  of  so  much  of  his  verse. 

Thou  hast  taught  me,  Silent  River, 
Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long; 

Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver  j 
I  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

Beyond  Longfellow's,  in,  the  same 
street,  is  the  Brattle  House,  for  a  time  the 
home  of  Margaret  Fuller,  while  here 
roomed  the  historian  and  novelist  Mot- 
ley during  his  Harvard  years. 

The  Pedagogues  also  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  Elmwood,  where  they  derived  a 
certain  satisfaction  from  peering  through 
the  fence  at  Lowell's  house.  From  here 
it  was  but  a  short  distance  to  Mount 
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Auburn  for  a  spear  of  grass  from  Long- 
fellow's grave.  Mr.  Sanderson  (The 
Barclays  of  Boston)  was  buried  in 
Mount  Auburn,  where  he  reposed  in  his 
lowly  tomb  amid  blooming  flowers  and 
cypress-trees. 

Of  Harvard  in  its  infancy  we  leam 
something  from  Penelope  Pelham  (Pen- 
elope's Stritors),  who,  seeing  it  in  1638, 
made  note  of  it  in  her  journal  to  this 
effect: 

They  have  here  set  up  a  small  school,  which 
they  call  a  college,  and  have  made  Herbert 
treasurer  thereof. 

About  fifty  years  later  Carcw  and 
Courtenay  (Stimson's  King  Noanett), 
journeying  by  canoe  from  Boston  to 
Springfield,  stopped  at  Cambridge  to  buy 
powder  and  then  visited  the  college. 

There  was  but  one  building;  and  on  enter- 
ing it  we  found  no  professors,  but  some  eight 
or  ten  young  fellows,  and  these  were  all  the 
students;  and  they  were  sitting  around  smok- 
ing tobacco,  with  the  smoke  of  which  the 
room  was  so  full  that  you  could  hardly  see ; 
and  the  whole  house  smelt  so  strong  of  it  that 
when  I  was  going  upstairs  I  said,  "This  is  cer- 
tainly a  tavern."  They  could  hardly  speak  a 
word  of  Latin..  They  took  us  to  the  library, 
where  there  was  nothing  in  particular.  .  .  . 
Then  they  accompanied  us  down  to  the  river 
to  hail  us  off. 

Many  of  the  Boston  novels  touch  upon 
Harvard  life,  notably  Mr.  Howells's 
April  Hopes  and  Mr.  Pier's  The  Senti- 
mentalists; but  for  fiction  dealing  more 
exclusively  with  the  students  we  must 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Fair-Harvard,  Mr. 
Stimson's  Guerndale,  and  more  recently 
Mr.  KaufFman's  Jarvis  of  Harvard, 
Fair  Harvard,  published  anonymously,  is 
considered  a  faithful  picture  of  life  at  the 
University  in  the  fifties,  and  the  book  had 
a  great  vogue.  So,  too,  had  Guerndale, 
which  covers  a  somewhat  later  period. 
In  Jarvis  of  Harvard  we  have  a  vivid 
and  somewhat  startling  portrayal  of  the 
modern  youth  as  Mr.  KaufTman  has  un- 
doubtedly seen  him  and  as  he  believes 
him  to  be. 

"American  college  life,"  says  this  author,  by 
way  of  explaining  his  hero,  "not  only  at  Har- 
vard but  at  all  our  larger  places  of  learning, 
is  in  no  great  respect  different  from  life  outside 
of  those  institutions.     It   is  governed   by  the 


same  laws,  and  offers  corresponding  rewards 
and  penalties.  In  so  far  as  we  concern  our- 
selves with  both  its  academic  and  social  possi- 
bilities, the  man  who  succeeds  is  the  man  who 
sets  before  him  some  ideal  other  than  that  of 
pleasure." 

Passing  through  the  Johnston  Gate,  we 
come  upon  the  "yard  or  college  precinct, 
which  (The  Bostonians)  is  traversed  by 
a  number  of  straight  little  paths,  over 
which,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  a 
thousand  undergraduates,  with  books 
under  their  arms  and  youth  in  their  step, 
flit  from  one  school  to  the  other."  Of  the 
yard  en  fete  for  class-day  we  find  a  pic- 
ture in  April  Hopes. 

Vernon  Kent  (Pier's  The  Sentimen- 
talists) was  a  Harvard  man  and  so  was 
his  brother  Frank,  "full-back  on  the  Var- 
sity," but  Mr.  Pier  is  at  his  best  in  de- 
picting a  phase  of  the  summer  life  at 
Harvard  in  that  inimitable  novel  The 
Pedagogues,  wherein  he  presents  a  young 
instructor  wrestling  with  the  raw  (and 
exasperating)  material  of  a  class  in 
English  composition  and  literature  in  the 
summer  school. 

The  Pedagogues  met  for  instruction  in 
Sever  Hall  and  in  old  Massachusetts  be- 
side the  Johnston  Gate,  where  the  ram- 
bler may  still  find  them  any  midsum- 
mer day.  From  the  South  and  West  most 
of  those  students  come — grey-haired 
women,  many  of  them,  who  expect  their 
instructor  "in  six  short  weeks  to  purge 
them  of  provinciality,  to  give  them  a 
catholic  appreciation  of  literature,  to  in- 
struct them  in  new  methods  of  teaching, 
and  to  teach  them  to  write — to  write — to 
write.  .  .  .  "My  object  in  coming  here 
(said  one,  and  it  is  the  sentiment  of  most 
of  the  actual  students)  is  to  learn  to  be  a 
writer  of  fiction,  preferably  strong  and 
passionate.  I  am  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Ouida  and  E.  P. 
Roe.    I  know  no  other  language  than  my 

II.  Lexington. 
The  avenue  now  called  Massachusetts, 
which  leads  out  from  Cambridge  through 
Arlington  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  is 
richly  historic.  It  is  also  of  interest  be- 
cause over  it,  in  fiction,  marched  Lionel. 
Pol  worth  and  other  of  the  redcoats 
(Cooper's  Lionel  Lincoln)  on  that  mem- 
orable night  when,  far  ahead  of  them, 
Paul  Revere  was  spreading  the  alarm, 
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Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm 
For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm. 

Such  a  situation  appealed  strongly  to 
the  imagination  of  Hawthorne,  who  in 
Septinmts  Fclton  gives  us  the  American 
side  of  the  picture. 


Ther 


stories  of  marching  troops  com- 
s  through  the  midnight.  Around 


"Eighty  years  have  passed,  and  more, 

Since  under  the  brave  old  tree 

Our  fathers  gathered  in  arms  and  swot 

They  would  follow  the  sign  their  bannc 

And  fight  till  the  land  was  free." 

—Holmes's  "Under  the  Washington 


Elm." 


the  little  rude  meeting -house  there  was  here 
and  there  the  beat  of  a  drum  and  the  assem- 
blage of  farmers  with  their  weapons.  So  all  that 
night  there  was  marching,  there  was  muster- 
ing, there  was  trouble;  and  on  the  road  from 
Boston,  a  steady  march  of  soldiers'  feet  on- 
ward, onward,  into  the  land  whose  last  war- 
like disturbance  had  been  when  the  red  Indians 
trod  it. 


On  Lexington  Common,  which  is  said 
to  be  as  high  as  the  top  of  Hunker  Hill. 
Pitcairn's  troops  encountered  the  minute- 
men,  and   Lionel   Lincoln,  with  beating 


heart,  heard  shouted  by  his  major  those 
memorable  words:  "Disperse,  ye  rebels, 
disperse.  Throw  down  your  arms  and 
disperse!"  What  followed  is  history, 
and  thus  Lionel  viewed  the  scene : 

When  the  firing  had  ceased,  officers  and  men 
stood  gazing  at  each  other  as  if  even  they 
could  foresee  some  of  the  mighty  events  which 
were  to  follow  the  deeds  of  that  hour.  The 
smoke  slowly  arose  like  a  lifted  veil  from  the 
green,  and,  mingling  with  the  fogs  of  morning, 
drove  heavily  across  the  country,  as  if  to  com- 
municate the  fatal  intelligence  that  the  final 
appeal  to  arms  had  been  made. 

A  granite  stone  marks  this  spot  to-day. 
and  nearby  is  Kitson's  spirited  statue  of 
Captain    John    Parker,    the    minttteman 

who  said : 

"Stand  your  ground.  Don't  fire  unless  fired 
upon.  But  if  they  mean  to  have  a  war.  let  it 
begin   here." 

On  the  westward  road  along  which  the 
redcoats  marched  is  an  old  house,  known 
then  and  now  as  the  Monroe  Tavern — the 
headquarters  of  Lord  Percy.  Mr.  How- 
ells  makes  mention  of  this  (Three  Vil- 
lages') and  writes  sympathetically  of  the 
famous  little  town  where  he  says  the  local 
feeling  is  larger  than  the  place.  "At 
Lexington  more  than  anywhere  else  out 
of  Italy  I  felt  that  the  village  was  to  its 
people  the  patria." 

III.    Westward. 

From  Beacon  Street  in  Boston,  extend- 
ing westward  some  fifteen  or  more  years 
ago.  was  a  famous  road  called  the  Mill- 
dam  (now  the  Beacon  Street  Boulevard), 
where  lovers  of  horseflesh  were  wont  to 
display  the  points  of  their  favourites  and 
fast  trotting  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
During  the  winter,  in  the  sleighing  sea- 
son, it  became  what  Bartley  Hubbard 
(Howells's  Silas  Lapham)  called  a  carni- 
val of  fashion  and  gaycty  on  the  Brighton 
road,  to  make  a  part  of  which  was  one  of 
the  keenest  enjoyments  of  Colonel  Lap- 
ham.  Not  that  the  "carnival  of  fashion" 
appealed  to  him,  but  the  excitement  of 
speeding  his  mare  was  a  sensation  of 
which  he  never  wearied. 

They  crossed  the  Milldam  into  Longwood; 
and  here,  from  the  crest  of  the  first  upland, 
stretched  two  endless  lines,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  cutters  went  and  came.    Some  of  the 


"—a  horseback  ride  to  Medford,  to  wait  upon  Mistress  Penelope  Royal!  at  her  father's 
grand  old  mansion,  confiscated  at  the  Revolution,  but  standing  to  this  very  day."— By  titter's 
"Agnes  Surriage." 


"Know  Old  Cambridge?    Guess  I  do. 
Born  there?    Don't  say  so!    I  was,  too; 
Born  in  a  house  with  a  gambrel  roof." 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


"Thou  hast  reached  the  spot  where  moulder  the  bones  of  one  who  long  supported  thee." — 
Cooper's  "Lionel  Lincoln." 

" — our    Campo     Santo    has    antiquity    and   a    proper    quaintness." — Howclls's  "Doorstep 


THE  LONGFELLOW  MANSION. 

"Once,  ah !  once  within  these  walls 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls, 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  dwelt." 

— Longfellow. 


Photograph  by  Georjd-  A   Nelson 

"What  can  that  blind  quartermaster  mean  by  taking  this  direction?  Does  he  not  si 
that  the  meadows  are  half  covered  with  water?" — Cooper's  "Lionel  Lincoln." 

"There  were  stories  of  marching  troops  coming  like  dreams  through  the  midnight "- 
Hawthorne's  "Scptimius  Fellon." 


—they  peered  through  the  fence  at  Lowell's  old  house." — Pier's  "The  Pedagogtu 
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wooded  banks 
lind  one  of  the 
-Margaret    All- 


drivers  were  already  seeding  their  horses, 
and  these  shot  to  and  fro  on  inner  lines  be- 
tween the  slowly  moving  vehicles  on  either 
side  of  the  road.     At  a  certain  point  the  Colo- 


nel said:  "I'm  going  to  let  her  out.  Pert."  The 
mare  understood  the  signal  and,  as  an  admirer 
said,  "she  laid  down  to  her  work."  Nothing 
in  the  immutable  iron  of  Lapham's  face  be- 
trayed his  sense  of  triumph  as  the  mare  left 
everything  behind  her  on  the  road.  ...  At 
the  end  of  the  heat  Lapham  drew  her  in  and 
turned  off  on  a  side  street  into  Brookline. 

The  Colonel  was  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  Country  Club,  erected  since 
his  <iay  in  Brookline,  and  the  scene  of 
much  of  Arlo  Bates's  Love  in  a  Cloud. 
Here  the  inconsequential  Jack  NeUgage 
— one  of  the  few  men  in  Boston  entirely 
free  from  any  weakness  in  the  way  of 
occupation  hcyoml  that  of  plea  sit  re- seek- 
ing— played  polo,  a  game  in  which  he  ex- 
celled. AH  the  characters  in  this  novel 
were  polo  enthusiasts  or  pretended  to  be! 
and  the  Country  Club,  dubbed  by  Mr. 
Bates  "County  Club."  during  the  weeks 
of  early  spring  was  a  popular  rendezvous. 
"The  exhilaration  of  the  spring  day.  the 
pleasure  of  taking  up  once  more  the  out- 
door life  of  the  warm  season,  the  little 
excitement  which  belongs  to  the  assem- 
blage of  merry-makers,  the  chatter,  the 
laughter,  all  the  gay  bustle  combined  to 


"When  the  firing  had  ceased,  officers  and  men  stood  gazing  at  one 
another  as  if  even  they  could  foresee  some  of  the  mighty  events  which 
were  to  follow  the  deeds  of  that  hour." — Cooper's  "Lionel  Lincoln." 


:  that   would  bear  any   i 


fill  the  County  Club  with  a  joyous  atmos- 
phere." Here  also  Margaret  Allston 
(Her  Boston  Experiences)  played  golf 
with  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Renshaw,  a 
many-time  medallist,  whose  work  with 
the  brassy  competed  fairly  with  the  men's. 
Out  beyond  Brookline  are  the  Newtons 
(called  the  Garden  City),  a  part  of  which 
is  Riverside,  where  the  beautiful  Charles 
River  and  a  large  canoe  club  furnish 
boating  for  hundreds  of  pleasure  seekers. 
There  Margaret  Allston  {Her  Boston 
Experiences)  canoed  on  the  upper 
Charles,  "where  the  reflections  of  its 
wooded  banks  and  circuitous  loveliness 
remind  one  of  the  Thames  above  Rich- 
mond." 

IV.    Toward  the  Blue  Hills. 

Craighead    ( Truth   Dexter)    liked    to 
take  his   wife   for   long  drives  through 


Boston's  circle  of  clinging  parks,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Dedham  and  Milton,  embracing 
the  lofty  ledges  of  the  Blue  Hills  and  the 
heights  of  Dorchester,  where  Washing- 
ton had  erected  his  decisive  batteries. 
Under  the  fire  of  these  batteries  Lincoln 
and  Cecil  (Cooper's  Lionel  Lincoln) 
escaped  in  a  little  boat,  in  which  they 
managed  to  reach  Boston  safely. 

While  he  laboured  at  the  oars,  Lionel  wit- 
nessed the  opening  scene  of  Breed's  acted 
anew  as  battery  after  battery  and  ship  after 
ship  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  hardy 
countrymen,  who  had  once  more  hastened  a 
crisis  by  their  daring  enterprise. 

Dorchester  is  commonly  known  as  the 
pudding-stone  district  because  of  the 
vast  amount  of  loose  boulder  cast  about. 
The  legend  of  the  pudding-stone  has 
many  versions  and  is  part  of  the  lore  of 
the  community.    The  Autocrat  gives  one, 


and  there  dotted  with  groups  of  budding  t 


a  .9 
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and  his  version  of  it  is  a  poem  called 
"The  Dorchester  Giant,"  in  which  his 
inimitable  humour  has  full  sway,  and 
which  he  thus  concluded : 

And  if  some  pleasant  afternoon, 

You'll  ask  me  otit  to  ride, 
The  whole  of  the  story  I  will  tell. 
And  yon  shall  see  where  the  puddings  foil, 
And  pay  for  the  punch  beside. 

Though  "Kingshaven"  in  Miss  Eliza 
Orne  White's  Miss  Brooks  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  Roxbury,  yet  there  is  the 
beautiful,  old-fashioned  garden  described 
as  the  Brooks's,  where  all  the  family 
spent  so  much  time,  Janet  particularly. 
And  there  one  moonlight  night,  when  the 
garden  was  like  fairyland,  Graham  found 
her  sobbing  her  heart  out. 

Beyond  Roxbury  is  Jamaica  Plain, 
where  Mrs.  Sam  Wyndham  (Crawford's 
American  Politician)  gave  her  skating 
party  on  Jamaica  Pond.  Mr.  Crawford 
comments  on  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
skating  was  not  fashionable  in  Boston, 
and  the  Wyndham  party  had  the  pond 
practically  to  themselves.  This  would  not 
he  their  experience  to-day,  when  all  dur- 
ing the  skating  season  the  pond  is 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  day  and 
evening. 

Rambling  on  toward  the  Blue  Hills,  we 
come  to  Wallaston,  in  which  is  Mount 
Wallaston,  known  also  as  "Merry- 
mount,"  the  gay  traditions  of  which  fill 
the  chapters  of  Motley's  novel  Merry- 
mount,  and  of  Hawthorne's  tale  "The 
May-Pole  of  Merrymount." 

InQuincy.of  which  Wallaston  is  a  part, 
is  a  pleasure  ground  called  Merrymount, 
after  the  home  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule ; 
but  to  the  fictional  rambler  Quincy's  most 
interesting  landmark  is  the  Quincy-But- 
ler  mansion,  haunted  by  memories  of  the 
bewitching  Agnes  Surriage,  one  of  the 
gayest  of  the  guests  in  a  "country  excur- 
sion to  Mr.  Quincy's,  where  the  whole 
party  with  much  merriment  took  part  in 
catching  eels  they  were  to  have  cooked 
for  supper  from  the  brook  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden."  The  brook  is  still  there, 
and  beside  it  many  times,  no  doubt,  sat 
the  celebrated  "Dorothy  Q.."  who  was 
born  in  the  house.  She,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  the  great -grand  mother  of  the 
Autocrat,  who,  justly  proud  of  her,  has 
added  to  her  laurels  by  his  poem  dedi- 
cated to  her  portrait. 


Dorothy  0-  was  a  lady  born ! 

Ay !  since  the  galloping  Normans  came 

England's  annals  have  known  her  name; 

And  still  to  the  three-hilled  rebel  town 

Dear  is  that  ancient  name's  renown; 

For  many  a  civic  wreath  they  won, 

The  youthful  sire  and  the  grey-haired  son. 

Farther  on  toward  the  Blue  Hills  we 
find  Dedham.  "And  this  (Stimson's 
King  Noanett)  was  the  settlement  they 
had  called  Contentment,  for  the  Bay 
people  were  fond  of  fine  names,  taken 
from  the  Bible  or  their  Books  of  Psalms." 
Most  of  this  country  (about  1670)  was 
then  a  wilderness,  and  the  adventures  of 
Carew  and  Courtenay,  in  their  endeavour 
to  make  a  home,  and  their  encounters 
with  the  Indians  make  a  stirring  and 
romantic  picture  of  times  little  known  to 
the  fiction  reader  until  Mr.  Stimson 
created  King  Noanett. 

V.     Nahant. 

Of  the  many  "shore"  places  about 
Boston,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
quite  the  most  exclusive  is  Nahant,  on 
the  north  shore,  an  island  but  for  the 
long  narrow  strip  of  land  which  con- 
nects it  with  Lynn.  "Cold  roast-beef 
Boston"  is  its  soubriquet,  given  it  by  the 
envious  who  are  not  permitted  to  breathe 
its  rarefied  air.  In  this  aristocratic  at- 
mosphere it  is  natural  to  find  old  Mr. 
Bowdoin  (Stimson's  Pirate  Gold),  and  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  these  summers 
and  all  the  happy  days  in  them  he  made 
for  the  children  are  described  in  the  novel 
as  they  actually  took  place  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Bowdoin's  prototype,  Mr.  Josiah 
Bradlee. 

The  Coreys  (Howells's  Silas  Lap- 
ham)  had  always  had  a  house  at  Nahant, 
but  after  letting  it  for  a  season  or  two 
they  found  they  could  get  on  without  it. 
The  people  of  Mr.  Howells's  Day's 
Pleasure  had  in  mind  an  excursion  to 
Nahant.  but  gave  the  preference  to  Nan- 
tasket,  because  they  thought  it  much  bet- 
ter to  see  the  ocean  from  a  long  beach 
than  from  the  Nahant  rocks.  Of  all 
these  splendid  rocks  which  make  the 
shore  so  picturesque,  the  most  imposing 
is  Pulpit  Rock,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
the  estate  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  whom 
many  persons  persist  in  proclaiming  the 
author  of  that  recent  and  much -discussed 
anonymous  Boston  novel,  Truth  Dexter. 


." — Stimson's  "Pi' 


" — the  stream  ran  out.  sliding  noiseless  o 
as  pretty  a  piece  of  black-loam  meadow  as  u 
Noanell." 
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Another  Boston  litterateur  who  makes 
Nahant  his  summer  home  is  Judge  Rob- 
ert Grant,  as  a  novelist  most  widely 
known  through  his  Unleavened  Bread, 
but  the  scenes  of  whose  fiction  are  pur- 
posely far  away  from  his  native  heath. 

The   poet   Longfellow  was   for  many 
years  a  picturesque  figure  in  the  s 
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life  of  Nahant,  where  his  sunset  reveries 
were  made  a  "requiem  of  the  dying  day" 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  Lynn. 


Borne  on  the  evening  wind  across 

twilight, 
O'er  land  and  sea  they  rise  and  fall,  O  bells  of 


THE    END. 


BALZAC  AND    MADAME  HANSKA* 

From  the  original  documents  in  M.  de  Lovenjoul's  possession.    Translated  from 
the  French  of  the  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul  by 
Bradford  Colt  de  Wolf. 


IX. 

It  will  be  seen  that  henceforth,  like  a 
true  daughter  of  Eve,  her  patroness, 
Madame  Hanska  wished  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity.  Not  content  only 
to  send  her  letters,  she  was  keenly  de- 
sirous to  have  a  direct  proof  that  they 
had  been  received  by  the  novelist.  The 
means  which  she  had  found  to  accom- 
plish her  purpose  was  certainly  not 
commonplace  in  those  days,  and  the 
beautiful  "Etrangere"  thus  established, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  the  custom, 
now  in  such  general  use,  of  correspond- 
ing by  the  daily  newspapers. 

This  time  Balzac  had  a  thread,  a  verv 
slender  one,  it  is  true.  But  however 
slender,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  guide-post, 
and  he  was  not  the  man  to  fail  to  take 
full  advantage  of  it.  Being  in  daily  in- 
tercourse with  newspaper  editors,  he 
hastened  to  the  offices  of  La  Quotidienne 
and  inserted  in  the  paper  the  following 

■This  book  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy. 


notice,  which  we  have  had  the  good  luck 
to  find,  printed  as  the  last  note  of  the  fails 
divers,  in  the  issue  of  December  9,  1832, 
and  of  which  we  reproduce  a  facsimile : 

M.  de  B.  has  received  the  message  which  was 
sent  him ;  it  is  only  to-day  that  he  has  been 
able  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  in  the  columns 
of  this  paper.  He  regrets  not  to  know  where 
to  send  his  reply. 

To  l'E.— H.  on  B. 

At  that  time  La  Quotidienne  was 
about  the  only  French  paper  which  was 
always  allowed  in  Russia.  Madame 
Hanska  waited  with  easily  imaginable 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  issue 
which  was  to  satisfy  her  most  ardent 
wish.  Under  a  mysterious  signature — 
in  reality  the  abbreviation  of  the  words 
To  'TEtrangere."  Honore  de  Balzac — in 
the  depths  of  her  solitary  home,  and  not- 
withstanding the  jealous  watch  kept  over 
her,  the  young  woman  received  for  her- 
self alone  a  few  words  from  the  pen  of  a 
man  who  was  every  day  becoming  more 
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celebrated,  and  who,  with  all  his  discreet 
prudence,  seemed  to  beg  for  other  means 
to  communicate  with  his  correspondent. 
It  is  curious  to  note  in  the  printed  Cor- 
respondence with  what  care  Balzac 
thereafter  gave  orders  to  his  publishers 
to  insert  in  La  Quotidienne  the  advertise- 
ments and  notices  of  his  works,  knowing 
that  they  would  thus  come  before  the 
eyes  of  his  fair  reader. 

One  episode,  the  details  of  which  are, 
unfortunately,  unknown,  occurred  at  this 
time  in  this  love-storv.     All  those  who 


Hon  of  Christ  bound  in  green  morocco, 
which,  from  the  depths  of  the  Ukraine 
or.  perhaps,  from  Vienna,  came  to  him 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  conception 
of  The  Country  Doctor  was  beginning  to 
be  carried  out  by  his  pen.  This  meeting 
of  two  thoughts  which,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  were  both  of  them 
directed  toward  the  loftiest  flights  of  the 
soul,  impressed  Balzac  more  and  more, 
and  still  further  increased  his  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  mysterious 
correspondent. 


CHATEAU    DE    SACHP..       ONE   OF    BALZAC'S    HOMES. 


have  read  Balzac's  works ;  all  those,  more 
particularly,  who  have  been  impressed  by 
his  Louis  Lambert  and  Seraphita,  know 
how  much  the  great  writer  believed  in 
the  mysterious  action  of  thought  achiev- 
ing its  purpose,  distance  and  space  not- 
withstanding. From  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  suggestion  and  magnetism  found 
one  of  their  first  adepts  in  him.  Balzac 
preceded  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  not  only  his  immediate  contem- 
poraries, but  even  their  successors.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  well  supposed  with 
what  feelings  of  emotion  he  was  over- 
come on  receiving,  anonymously,  of 
course,  from  Madame  Hanska  an  Imita- 


This  time,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
he  had  very  nearly  attained  his  aim.  In 
January,  1833,  the  following  letter,  the 
last  which  we  have  from  "1'Etrangere," 
brought  him  a  well-founded  hope  that  he 
might,  at  length,  meet  her. 

Januarv  8,  1833- 
Sir:  I  received  with  delight  the  copy  of  the 
Quotidienne  in  which  your  notice  was  inserted ; 
I  hasten  (o  acquaint  you  with  the  fact.  I  have 
travelled  a  great  deal  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  writing  to  you,  and  now  I  hope  that  we  are 
to  settle,  at  least  for  a  while,  somewhere  nearer 
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I  can  only,  to  my  great  regret,  write  you 
laconically,  and  yet  1  have  many  things  to  say 
to  you  !  .  .  .  But  I  am  not  always  free !  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  nearly  always  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  and!  .  .  .  But  before  the  end  of  the 
month  I  hope  to  have  a  moment's  leisure  in 
which  to  make  up  for  my  present  disappoint- 

I  should  like  to  receive  an  answer  from  you. 
but  it  is  neccs^ary  to  lake  so  many  precautions, 
to  make  use  of  so  many  stratagems,  thai  I  do 
not  yet  dare  write  to  you  definitely  on  the  sub- 
ject; I  should  not.  however,  like  to  remain  in 


de  Han  ski  left  Russia?  N'o  one  knows. 
It  was,  in  any  case,  with  tlie  permission 
of  the  governor-general  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Kief)',  in  which  Wierzchownia 
was  then  and  is  still  situated. 

XI. 

In  those  days  the  permits  to  reside 
abroad  delivered  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment were  not  to  be  trilled  with.  On  the 
slightest  provocation,  often  even  upon 
the  most  unimportant  denunciation  and 


uncertainty 
I  will  let  you  kn 
correspond  with 
upon  your  word 
ascertain  who  th 
your  letters  lo  m 
covered   that   I 


lire  way  in  which  to 
next,  while  relying 
ir  not  to  attempt  to 
is  that  will  transmit 
1  he  lost  were  it  dis- 


frou 


Why 


i  I  i 


whole 


ml  t 


pour  out  my 
ou  and  give  you  an  insight  into  a  heart  which 
s  constrained  to  shut  everything  up  within 
:self?  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  leave  you, 
ut  it  is  necessary! 

"L'Etrang£re." 

For  what  reason  had  M.  and  Madame 


without  any  proof  whatsoever,  the  Czar 
of  Russia  threatened  his  subjects  with 
the  confiscation  of  their  property,  and 
thus  compelled  them  to  immediately  re- 
turn to  their  country.  Moreover,  they 
were  not  even  free  to  go  wherever  they 
pleased,  and  M.  de  Hanskt  was  thus  for- 
bidden to  reside  in  France,  although  it  is 
possible  that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of 
this  interdiction,  and  this  so  as  not  to 
take  his  wife  to  Paris.  He  had  some 
reason  to  fear  the  results  of  her  enthu- 
siasm for  French  writers.  N'cvertheless, 
so  far  as  Balzac  is  concerned,  if  as  a  pru- 
dent husband  M.  de  Hanski  had  some 
suspicion  or  some  presentiment  on  the 
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subject  of  a  meeting  between  the  novelist 
and  his  wife,  he  could  not,  as  will  be 
seen,  notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles 
in  the  way,  prevent  his  fears  from  being 
realised. 

He  was  more  successful  in  carrying 
out  his  purpose  not  to  visit  Paris,  since 
Madame  Hanska  only  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  city  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  For  although  she  had  already 
been  four  years  a  widow,  she  only  went 
to  France  for  the  first  time  in  1845.  She 
was  then  accompanied  by  her  daughter. 
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of  the  journey.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  both  of  them  had  for  a  long  time 
past  resided  permanently  with  M.  de 
Hanski  at  Wierzchownia,  in  a  cottage 
which  Balzac  was  afterward  to  baptise 
with  the  pretty  name  of  "The  Demoi- 
setliere." 


Geneva  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of 
a  refined  society,  in  which  were  found  a 
few  survivors  of  the  many  exiles  who 
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and  it  was  Balzac  himself  who  brought 
them  mysteriously  and  incognito  to  the 
capital  by  passing  them  on  his  passport 
for  his  sister  and  his  niece.  The  Russian 
Government  always  remained  in  igno- 
rance of  this  disobedience  to  its  orders. 

Whether  our  suppositions  in  the  mat- 
ter be  entirely  correct  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly toward  Switzerland  that  M.  and 
Madame  Hanski  directed  their  steps  in 
1833,  in  the  company  of  their  daughter, 
of  Mademoiselle  Borel,  her  governess, 
and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  of 
their  two  relations,  Severine  and  Denise 
Wylezynska,  one  of  whom,  Severine, 
certainly  accompanied  them  during  part 


had  sought  the  hospitality  of  Calvin's 
city.  The  elite  of  the  Genevese  native 
population  mingled  freely  with  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  residents  of  the  city, 
and  a  few  literary  salons  were  thus 
formed,  among  them  being  those  of 
M.  de  Candolle,  the  famous  botanist,  and 
of  the  historian,  Sismonde  de  Sismondi, 
who  have  left  brilliant  souvenirs  behind 
them. 

Since  the  days  of  Voltaire  and  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  since  Ferney  and  Cop- 
pet,  Geneva  has  always  remained  a 
famous  intellectual  centre.  After  the 
events  which  took  place  in  Poland  in 
1831,   many    Polish   and   even   Russian 
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exiles  and  emigrants  took  up  their  resi-  other  compatriots,  Madame  Hanska  met 
deuce  in  this  Swiss  city  and  in  this  land  there  one  of  her  cousins,  the  Countess 
of  liberty.    It  thus  happened  that  among     Marie  Potocka. 
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*This  page  gives  a  curious  insight  into  Balzac's  method  of  work  and  life.  The  lines  in 
the  centre  suggest  the  plot  of  the  story  of  Le  Fire  Goriot  very  much  as  we  know  it  to-day. 
The  figures  scratched  all  over  the  page  epitomise  Balzac's  gigantic  struggles  to  make  his 
income  from  bis  work  keep  up  with  his  debts.—  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 
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To  return  to  Madame  Hanska,  where 
and  how  was  Balzac  asked  to  send  the  an- 
swer which  "l'Etrangere"  had  expressed 
her  desire  to  receive,  in  the  last  letter  of 
hers  we  have  cited  ?  This  we  absolutely 
ignore.  But  the  answer  to  this  first  let- 
ter from  Balzac  to  the  chatelaine  of 
Wierzchownia  exists,  and  must  have  been 
written  at  the  end  of  January,  1833. 

Together  with  many  other  details  this 
letter  contains  the  account  of  the  ingen- 
ious means  by  which  the  novelist  had 
managed  to  inform  his  correspondent  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  her  first  letter,  as  well 
as  the  reasons  which  compelled  him  not 
to  make  use  of  his  contrivance.  We  are 
pleased  to  return,  as  we  promised  above, 
to  these  curious  circumstances,  and  to 
have  the  pleasure,  before  any  other,  of 
relating  them  to  our  readers.  Follow- 
ing, therefore,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
novelist  had  proceeded.  At  the  time 
when  Madame  Hanska's  first  missive 
reached  him  from  Odessa,  he  was  pre- 
paring— in  four  volumes  instead  of  two 
— the  republication,  greatly  enlarged,  of 
the  Scenes  of  Private  Life,  which  was 
put  on  sale  in  May,  1832.  The  idea  at 
once  occurred  to  him  to  dedicate  to  this 
mysterious  admirer,  who  sent  him  from 
such  a  distance  so  great  a  proof  of  her 
strong  sympathy  for  his  works,  one  of 
the  new  chapters  of  this  second  edition. 
He  chose  the  one  entitled  "The  Atone- 
ment," written  precisely  in  February, 
1832,  and  which  to-day  has  been  incor- 
porated in  The  Woman  of  Thirty,  of 
which  it  formed  at  first  but  a  comple- 
mentary episode. 

But  he  had  counted  without  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  another  feminine  admirer, 
likewise  a  devoted  one,  and  who  since 
1822  had  watched  closely  over  his  ma- 
terial and  moral  welfare,  an  affection 
which,  in  the  midst  of  trials  of  every  de- 
scription, he  never  ceased  to  return,  until 
the  death  of  this  providential  friend  of 
his  youth.  This  death,  we  may  mention 
in  passing,  even  opened  a  wound  in  his 
heart  which  bled  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
never  completely  healed. 

XIII. 

Balzac  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  sac- 
rifice the  intended  dedication,  since  his 
protectress  reproached  him,  as  if  it  were 
a  crime,  for  this  proof  of  gratitude  to 


'TEtrangere."  But  at  that  time  the  pon 
of  the  book  containing  the  dedication 
already  printed,  and  the  publisher  of 
book  was  obliged  to  replace  the  s 
pressed  page  with  a  blank  sheet.  Bal 
however,  kept  a  copy  of  the  book  in 
original  form  with  the  dedication, 
when  he  finally  ascertained  where 
might  safely  forward  his  co  m  muni  cat  i 
to  Madame  Hanska,  he  joined  this  uni 
copy  to  his  first  letter,  in  which  the  wl 
story  is  truthfully  related. 

Unfortunately,  the  copy  of  the  worl 
our  possession  did  not  contain  the  ; 
cious  page  with  the  dedication,  and  1 
zac  in  his  letter  did  not  mention  the 
of  the  chapter  dedicated  lo  "l'Etrange 
We  despaired,  naturally,  of  ever  b* 
able  to  discover  this  Envoi,  when,  11 
a  close  examination  of  a  paper-bo 
copy  of  the  work  which  must  have  c 
tained  it,  our  attention  was  drawn 
the  fact  that  the  paper  covers  of  the  f 
volumes  of  the  book  had  glued  to  tl 
on  the  inside  a  printed  page,  the  tex 
which  was  unknown  to  us.  Although 
might  have  been  only  a  cast-off  sheei 
paper  from  another  work,  this  disco* 
aroused  our  curiosity.  Our  delight  t 
easily  be  imagined  when,  upon  caref 
separating  the  two  pages,  we  found  I 
it  was  indeed  the  ex-dono  of  The  Ate 
went.  Did  the  publisher,  perhaps, 
stead  of  throwing  away  the  elimin; 
pages  with  the  dedication,  make  use 
them  in  this  manner?  Or  did  Balzac 
tempt  by  this  contrivance  to  att: 
Madame  Hanska's  attention,  and  thu: 
show  her  his  gratitude?  As  he  felt  1 
tain  that  this  new  version  of  the  Scene 
Private  Life  would  come  under  the 
tice  of  a  person  who  followed  so  caref 
everything  which  came  from  his  pen 
had  imagined  to  have  reproduced,  at 
beginning  of  The  Atonement,  a  draw 
of  the  wax  seal — a  fancy  seal — on 
first  letter  he  had  received  from  "1'Eti 
gere,"  together  with  this  dedication  :  1 
ignotis,  followed  by  the  date,  Febru 
28,  1832,  the  day  when  the  missive  ! 
from  Odessa,  it  will  be  remembered, 
reached  our  hero. 

XIV. 

After  this  first  written  explanation 
which  Balzac  frankly  stated  his  posi 
and  the  necessity  for  him  to  abandon 
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intention,  a  regular  correspondence  fol- 
lowed, we  do  not  know  by  what  means, 
between  the  young  woman  and  him- 
self. Those  of  the  master's  autograph 
letters  which  were  miraculously  saved 
from  destruction  are  now  in  our*  hands, 
A  small  number  of  the  precious  mis- 
sives have,  unfortunately,  not  been  found. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  the 
firm  of  Calmann  Levy  alone  has  the 
right,  according  to  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Madame  de  Balzac  herself,  to 
publish  these  really  marvellous  pages. 
They  will,  therefore,  form  the  subject  of 
a  separate  publication,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  works  which  have  yet  seen 
the  light  concerning  the  author  of  The 
Human  Comedy.  There  are  some  three 
thousand  of  these  pages  from  his  hand, 
the  great  majority  of  which  have  never 
been  published.  \  Some  fifty  of  these  let- 
ters only,  addressed  to  Madame  Hanska, 
to  her  daughter  and  to  her  son-in-law, 
and  copied  by  Madame  de  Balzac  herself, 
were  given  to  Mr.  Michel  Levy  to  be 
published  in  1876  in  Balzac's  general 
Correspondence.  But  the  widow  of  the 
great  man  of  genius  did  not,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  deliver  these  letters  in 
their  original  form.  The  text  of  the  let- 
ters given  by  her,  the  original  of  which 
likewise  belong  to  us,  is  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  autograph  letters  of 
her  husband,  which  we  have  classified, 
transcribed  and  annotated,  and  which 
were  written  between  1833  and  1848. 
These  represent  Balzac's  real  Memoirs 
during  those  years,  with  this  reserve, 
however,  that  they  are  destined  solely  for 
Madame  Hanska,  and  that  consequently 
they  contain  nothing  which  might  harm 
the  writer  in  her  estimation. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  one  fact  was 
omitted  in  the  letters.  Balzac  takes  care 
never  to  allude,  unless  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  to  the  heroines  of  his 
other  love  episodes,  the  existence  and  the 
number  of  which  he  invariably  conceals. 

His  numerous  affairs  of  the  heart  did 
not,  moreover,  prevent  him  from  boast- 
ing on  certain  occasions  of  his  unwa- 
vering constancy,  as  well  as — when  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  opportune  to  do  so — 

*i.  t.  M.  dc  Lovenjoiil's. 
tThese    letters   have   since   been   published 
under    the    title  of   Lellres  A  I'Etranglre. — 

T  MAM  SLA  TOR. 


of  his  chastity,  maintained  during  sev- 
eral years.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  his 
confidences  to  his  sister  he  acknowl- 
edged, as  will  be  seen  later  on,  that  he  led 
a  very  different  life  I 

Balzac,  as  we  have  often  mentioned  be- 
fore, attempted  the  impossible  to  estab- 
lish his  reputation  for  respectability,  too 
generally  accredited  to-day.  In  response 
to  the  jealous  suspicions  of  his  numerous 
lady  friends  he  invariably  affirmed  that 
he  was  spotless  and  immaculate  as  a  ceno- 
bite.  He  always  attempted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  credulity  of  the  women 
who  imagined  they  had  conquered  his 
entire  affections.  At  this  game,  even 
though  one  of  the  players  be  a  Balzac, 
and  however  simple  he  was  in  real  life, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  neither  a  deceiver  nor 
a  deceived  one.  The  most  ingenuous 
Agnes  herself  would  smile  in  such  a 
case  at  the  protestations  of  virtue  from 
the  most  innocent  of  Horaces  1  But  a 
real  Agnes  never  exposes  herself,  it  is 
true,  to  the  risk  of  hearing  such  expla- 
nations. 

XV. 


"L'Etrangere,"moreover,had  legitimate 
cause  for  mistrust,  since  the  reputation 
which  Balzac  had  acquired  by  his  inces- 
sant intrigues  was  not  of  a  kind,  let  it  be 
acknowledged,  to  inspire  her  with  an- 
other feeling.  Moreover,  an  incident 
took  place  which  seemed  to  her  of  a 
nature  to  strengthen  her  suspicions.  At 
the  outset  of  their  correspondence  the 
novelist  happened  one  day  to  ask  his 
friend,  Madame  Zulma  Carraud,  whom 
he  was  visiting  at  the  powder  depot  of 
Angouleme  (of  which  M.  Carraud  was 
the  inspector),  to  write  to  Madame  Han- 
ska in  his  name.  Madame  Hanska  was 
immediately  struck,  not  only  with  the 
changed  handwriting,  but  with  the  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  sentiments 
expressed.  She  suspected  the  truth,  and, 
to  judge  by  the  explanations  given  to 
her  by  Balzac  in  his  subsequent  let- 
ters, she  must  have  subjected  him  to  a 
severe  cross-examination,  to  which  he 
answered  with  his  accustomed  skill  in 
such  circumstances.  "L'Etrangere,"  there- 
fore, probably  never  knew  whose  hand 
it  was  that  held  the  pen  in  place  of  the 
master. 
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But  we  will  not  enter  any  further  into 
the  details  of  this  correspondence,  des- 
tined, as  we  have  already  stated,  to  form 
a  special  publication  some  day,  and  the 
copyright  of  which,  moreover,  does  not 
belong  to  us.  We  will  only  borrow  from 
it  this  last  piece  of  information,  that  Bal- 
zac was  called  to  Neuchatel  at  the  end  of 
September,  1833,  to  meet  finally  there 
the  one  who  for  over  eighteen  months 
had  so  constantly  occupied  his  mind. 

Neuchatel  had,  doubtless,  been  chosen 
by  the  young  woman  for  this  meeting 
owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  town 
to  the  French  frontier.  This  corner  of 
Switzerland,  moreover,  probably  formed 
part  of  the  journey  projected  by  M.  and 
Madame  de  Hanski;  for  Mademoiselle 
Borel,  their  daughter's  governess,  it  will  , 
be  remembered,  had  her  home  in  Neu- 
chatel. 

Balzac,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  know 
what  means  to  make  use  of  to  conceal 
the  knowledge  of  his  journey  from  Paris 
to  Neuchatel — which  in  those  days  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  four 
days — from  his  intimates.  As  he  had 
been  told  by  Madame  Hanska  to  shroud 
his  trip  in  mystery,  he  asked  himself  how, 
during  the  journey  and  at  the  relay  sta- 
tions, he  would  be  able  to  dissimulate  his 
name  and  personality,  so  well  known  to 
the  general  public.  Then,  again,  it  was 
a  difficult  matter  for  him  to  disappear 
from  Paris  without  giving  his  address  to 
his  publishers,  on  account  of  the  proofs 
which  invariably  followed  him  on  his 
journeys.  But  such  obstacles  were  not 
of  the  kind  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man 
of  his  stamp,  and  his  plans  were  soon 
drawn  up.  Following  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  combination  he  so  ingen- 
iously contrived  on  this  occasion. 


XVI. 

Among  the  innumerable  schemes  he 
was  constantly  revolving  in  his  mind  was 
that  of  a  universal  library  to  be  estab- 
lished by  subscription,  and  which  was  the 
germ  of  the  revolution  carried  out  after- 
ward, by  the  creation  of  the  cheap  one- 
franc  editions  of  famous  authors'  works. 
He  intended  most  certainly  to  have  his 
own  works  published  in  this  manner,  and 
we  have  discovered  among  his  papers  a 


bundle  of  documents  relating  to  this  im- 
portant matter,  as  he  himself  termed  it 
in  many  of  his  letters  A  certain  M. 
Durmont,  who  is  mentioned  on  several 
occasions  in  the  master's  Correspond- 
ence, notably,  in  1832,  was  to  play  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  organisation  of  this  library 
of  cheap  editions,  as  well  as  Victor  Bo- 
hain,  the  founder  of  Literary  Europe, 
that  paper  which  made  such  a  widespread 
sensation  when  it  first  appeared. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  undertaking 
in  an  economical  manner,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Balzac  to  buy  a  considerable 
quantity  of  printing  paper ;  for  he  hoped 
to  make  his  fortune,  less  by  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  in  themselves  than  by  the 
sale  of  cheap  editions  of  his  books  at  a 
price  which  would  make  all  competition 
impossible. 

He  had,  therefore,  for  some  time  past 
been  sending  for  samples  of  printing  pa- 
per from  all  the  leading  paper  manufac- 
turers of  the  provinces.  Those  among 
his  letters  to  Madame  Zulma  Carraud,  al- 
ready published,  contain  many  details 
concerning  this  matter.  Balzac's  friends, 
who  were  always  accustomed  to  hear  him 
rave  over  his  latest  chimera,  suspected 
nothing,  and  nobody  imagined  what  was 
the  principal  purpose  of  his  journey,  the 
official  reason  for  which  was  the  research 
for  a  superior  quality  of  vellum  at  some 
ridiculously  low  price. 

Balzac  was  also  helped  in  his  endeav- 
our to  conceal  the  truth  by  Charles  de 
Bernard.  He  had  first  become  ac- 
quainted, in  1831,  with  the  novelist  (who 
then  resided  at  Besancpn),  as  a  result  of 
an  article  on  Peau  de  Chagrin,  published 
in  the  Gazette  de  Franche-Comte,  an  ar- 
ticle which  had  greatly  pleased  Balzac.  A 
few  years  later  he  sent  for  him  to  reside 
definitely  in  Paris  as  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Ckronique  de  Paris,  in  which  the  au- 
thor of  Gerfaut  published  several  short 
stories,  after  having  first  been  dramatic 
critic  of  the  paper. 

It  was  he  who,  without  suspecting  any- 
thing, retained  a  seat  for  Balzac  at  the 
offices  of  the  Besancon- Neuchatel  stage- 
coach company,  both  for  his  journey  to 
and  from  Neuchatel  to  Paris.  Balzac's 
letters  to  his  friend  relative  to  these  seats 
form  a  portion  of  the  published  Corre- 
spondence; they  show  that  the  author  of 
Eugenie  Grandet  left  Paris  for  his  place 
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of  meeting  with  Madame  Hanska,  on 
Sunday,  September  22,  1833.  He  reached 
Neuchatel  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of 
the   same   month,   and   left    it   on   Oc- 
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tober  1  to  return  to  his  home  in  the 
Rue  Casslin,  on  Friday,  the  4th,  after 
a  brief  sojourn  of  five  days  in  Switzer- 
land. 
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In  considering  the  genius  of  Balzac, 
no  one  can  overlook  the  influence  his 
father  had  on  the  work  of  the  author  of 
The  Human  Comedy.  Balzac  was  not,  as 
iscommonlysupposed,ofgentle  birth.  His 
father,  born  in  1746  at  Nougayrie,  a  little 
hamlet  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  was 
the  son  of  Bernard  Francois  Balssa,  de- 
scribed on  the  birth  certificate  as  a  la- 
bourer. Balzac's  father  was  the  first  in 
his  family  to  alter  the  spelling  of  the 
name,  and  later  Honore  added  the  "de," 
mark  of  nobility. 

Notwithstanding  his  plebeian  origin, 
the  elder  Balzac,  regarding  whose  official 
position  under  Louis  XVI.  there  is  much 
mystery,  was»a  man  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual attaviments  and  original  to  the 
point  of  eccentricity.  He  declared  him- 
self a  disciple  of  Jean  Jacques,  believing 
the  return  of  the  man  to  the  state  of  na- 
ture the  essential  condition  of  happiness. 
Endowed  with  a  splendid  physique, 
which  Honore  inherited,  he  flattered 
himself  on  never  having  consulted  a 
doctor  or  bought  anything  from  a  drug- 
gist. He  urged  state  control  of  mar- 
riages and  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
the  great  social  questions  which  later  his 
son  treated  analytically  in  his  books. 

As  a  boy  Balzac  suffered  very  much 
with  his  head.  He  was  only  fourteen 
when  he  was  sent  home  from  school  suf- 
fering from  a  species  of  coma  or  conges- 
tion of  ideas,  resulting  from  excess  of 
reading.  Unknown  to  his  teachers,  he 
had  devoured  a  large  part  of  the  college's 
fine  library.  He  never  distinguished 
himself,  however,  at  school,  and  his 
masters  considered  him  a  dull  boy.  He 
left  college  when  he  was  seventeen  and  a 
half  years  old  and  entered  the  office  of  an 
attorney.  His  father  wanted  him  to  take 
up  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  in  face 
of  great  opposition  Honore  declared  in 
favour  of  a  literary  career.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  he  should  be  left  alone  in 
Paris  for  two  years,  during  which  time 


the  father  hoped  a  taste  of  the  vache 
enragee  would  cure  him  of  his  literary 
ambitions.  He  was  compelled  to  live 
more  than  modestly  in  Paris,  and  the 
room  he  occupied  was  so  exposed  that  he 
was  a  martyr  to  colds  and  toothache. 
He  became  so  ill  and  emaciated  that  his 
mother  was  alarmed  and  induced  him  to 
return  home. 

Balzac  was  twenty-five  years  old  when, 
tired  of  waiting  for  fame,  he  began  to 
publish  books  instead  of  writing  them, 
opening  a  printing  shop  with  capital 
borrowed  from  his  father.  But  the  enter- 
prise failed,  and  in  1829  he  returned  to 
Paris.  It  was  about  this  time  and  while 
visiting  some  friends  in  Brittany  that  he 
began  and  almost  finished  Les  Chouons. 
Balzac  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
wearing  a  hat  so  dilapidated  that  they 
had  to  take  him  at  once  to  buy  another. 
The  one  hatter  in  the  village  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  head-piece 
large  enough  to  cover  the  skull  contain- 
ing The  Human  Comedy.  One  of  his 
hosts  gives  the  following  pen  portrait  of 
Balzac  as  he  appeared  at  that  time : 

He  was  a  little  man  with  an  awkward  fig- 
ure, and  his  badly  cut  clothes  made  him  look 
still  more  ungainly.  His  hands  were  magnifi- 
cent. He  had  on  a  shocking  hat,  but  as  soon 
as  he  bared  his  head  all  the  rest  disappeared. 
I  could  see  nothing  but  his  head.  Those  who 
never  saw  his  wonderful  forehead  and  his 
brown  eyes,  in  which  danced  golden  glints 
and  which  expressed  everything  as  clearly  as 
words,  cannot  understand  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced on  strangers. 

He  had  a  big,  square  nose,  an  enormous 
mouth,  which  was  always  laughing  in  spite  of 
his  bad  teeth.  He  wore  a  thick  moustache  and 
his  hair  very  long,  combed  straight  back.  At 
that  period,  especially  when  he  arrived,  he  was 
thin  and  seemed  famished.  The  poor  fellow 
literally  devoured  his  food.  There  was  in  his 
manner,  gestures,  and  way  of  talking  and 
holding  himself  so  much  goodness,  ingenuous- 
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ness  and  frankness  that  it  was  impossible  to 
know  him  and  not  love  him.  What,  more- 
over, was  most  extraordinary  in  him  was  his 
perpetual  good  humour,  which  was  so  ex- 
uberant that  it  was  contagious.  In  spite  of 
the  misfortunes  he  had  just  experienced,  he 
had  not  been  with  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  he  had  made  the  general  and  me  laugh 
till  the  tears  came. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  after  the  long 
rest  in  Brittany,  which  did  him  much 
good,  Balzac  began  the  formidable  series 
which  was  to  include  more  than  a 
hundred  volumes,  including  the  Cent 
Contes  Drolatiques,  Eugenic  Grandct,  etc. 
During  his  residence  in  the  capital  the 
author  made  frequent  excursions  to  the 
country.  Several  of  his  best  known  books 
were,  in  fact,  written  at  the  Chateau  de 
Sache.  Balzac  could  never  stay  long 
in  one  place.  His  mania  for  moving 
about  from  town  to  town,  village  to 
village,  was  so  well  known  that  not  even 
his  own  family  knew  exactly  where  to 
find  him.  Usually,  when  at  Sache.  he  rose 
very  early  and  took  long  walks  along 
the  country  roads  questioning  every 
one  he  met  regarding  his  private  affairs 
and  those  of  the  district.  At  other  times 
Balzac  locked  himself  up  in  his  bedroom 
and  stayed  there  for  several  days. 
Plunged  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  and  armed 
with  a  quill  pen,  he  wrote  night  and  day, 
abstaining  from  all  food,  his  stomach 
satisfied  with  the  decoctions  of  coffee  he 
prepared  himself. 

It  was  from  Sache  (1834)  that  he 
wrote  this  letter  to  his  sister : 

The  time  during  which  the  inspiration  pro- 
duced by  the  coffee  lasts  is  diminishing.  Mow 
it  only  stimulates  my  brain  for  fifteen  days 
—fatal  stimulation,  for  it  causes  me  horrible 
pains  in  my  stomach.  I  shall  weary  every- 
one about  me,  Laura,  and  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised. What  author's  life  has  not  been  the 
same?  But  1  myself  know  what  I  am  and 
what  I  shall  be.  What  energy  it  needs  to  keep 
one's  head  clear  when  the  heart  is  suffering  I 
To  work  night  and  day  and  see  myself  at- 
tacked incessantly,  when  I  should  have  the 
peace  of  this  cloister  for  my  work !  When 
will  that  quiet  be  mine?  Shall  I  ever  have  it? 
Only  in  the  tomb,  perhaps  1  Then,  I  hope,  they 
will  do  me  justice.  My  best  inspirations  have 
always  shone  brightest  in  the  hour  of  extreme 
anguish;  they  should,  therefore,  shine  again 


I  must  stop:  I  am  too  sad.  Heaven  should 
have  given  a  happier  brother  to  such  an  affec- 

Balzac  suffered  terribly  from  poverty 
and  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
dodging  his  creditors.  It  was  in  order 
to  procure  money  as  well  as  glory  that 
he  shut  himself  up  for  months  in  his 
room,  refusing  to  open  any  letter,  going 
to  bed  directly  after  dinner,  sleeping  un- 
til midnight,  then  sitting  down  at  his  desk 
and  working  until  noon.  One  of  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  about  that  time 
thus  describes  his  method  of  working : 

It  was  in  the  most  complete  and  absolute 
solitude,  with  the  curtains  hermetically  closed 
and  by  the  light  of  four  candles  placed  in  two 
silver  candelabras  placed  over  his  desk,  that 
Honori  de  Balzac  produced  the  works  that 
were  destined  to  bring  him  everlasting  fame. 
Attired  in  the  garb  of  a  monk— a  loose  gown 
of  white  cashmere  in  summer  and  of  fine  wool 
in  winter,  his  legs  encased  in  wide  trousers 
of  the  same  material,  with  red  morocco  slip- 
pers, richly  embroidered  with  gold,  on  his  feet. 
and  his  waist  girdled  by  a  long  gold  chain  to 
which  were  suspended  a  rich  gold  pen-knife 
and  pair  of  scissors  of  the  same  metal — far 
from  the  world,  far  from  all  outside  preoccu- 
pations, Balzac  thought  and  composed.  He 
corrected  and  recorrected  endlessly  his  proofs. 
To  revise  incessantly  his  old  works  was  for 
him  a  recreation.  It  was  what  he  called  his 
literary  kitchen.  He  constantly  had  on  the 
stocks  several  volumes  at  the  same  time. 

He  usually  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock. 
after  a  very  light  mea! ;  and  almost  always  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  found  him  seated  again 
at  his  desk.  Until  six  o'clock  his  pen,  quick. 
light,  and  giving  out  electric  sparks,  ran  rap- 
idly over  the  paper.  The  scratching  of  his  pen 
alone  broke  the  silence  of  this  solitude  of  the 
monastery.  Then  he  took  a  bath,  in  which  he 
remained  an  hour,  plunged  in  thought.  At 
eight  o'clock  Auguste  took  to  him  a  cup  of 
coffee,  which  he  swallowed  without  sugar. 

From  eight  to  nine  o'clock  I  was  admitted 
to  bring  him  proofs,  or  to  take  away  corrected 
ones  or  bundles  of  "copy." 

The  toil  of  composition  then  began  again 
with  the  same  ardour  and  lasted  until  noon.  He 
then  lunched,  the  meal  consisting  of  two  light- 
ly boiled  eggs.  He  drank  only  water,  and 
ended  this  frugal  repast  by  a  second  cup  of 
strong  black  coffee,  also  taken  without  sugar 
From  one  o'clock  to  six  work  again,  work  in* 
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cessantly.  Then  he  dined  very  lightly,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  he  would  sometimes  re- 
ceive the.  call  of  a  few  friends.  That  is  how 
Balzac  lived  and  worked. 

Jules  Sandeau  relates  that  one  time 
while  living  in  Paris,  Balzac  locked  him- 
self up  in  his  room  for  twenty-two  days 
and  twenty-two  nights,  refusing  to  see 
any  one,  and  keeping  the  curtains  closed 
and  the  lights  continually  burning,  even 
in  broad  daylight.  The  only  human  be- 
ing he  saw  during  this  time  was  his  ser- 
vant, whom  he  rang  for  when  he  felt  the 
need  of  food,  and  which  he  washed  down 
with  numerous  cups  of  coffee.  He 
would  throw  himself  on  his  bed  only 
when  entirely  exhausted  from  lack  of 
sleep,  and  he  remained  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  what  was  transpiring  outside, 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  even  of  the 
time  and  day  of  the  week.  He  only  freed 
himself  from  this  voluntary  captivity 
when  he  had  written  the  word  End  on 
the  last  page  of  the  manuscript  he  began, 
when  he  entered  his  prison. 

When  not  working,  Balzac  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  His  capacity  was  Gargantuan,  as 
may  be  judged  by  this  menu  of  a  dinner 
he  once  ordered  at  Very's  for  himself 
alone:  One  hundred  Ostend  oysters, 
twelve  mutton  cutlets,  a  duck,  a  pair  of 
roast  partridges,  a  sole  a  la  Normande, 
without  counting  the  hors  d'ceuvre,  side 
dishes  and  fruits,  among  which  were 
some  Doyenne  pears,  which  he  swallowed 
by  the  dozen,  and  fine  wines,  coffee  and 
liquors. 

Balzac  himself  attributed  his  ability  to 


accomplish  his  herculean  labours  with  so 
much  loss  of  sleep  by  the  immoderate  use 
of  coffee.  The  author  of  The  Human 
Comedy  was,  in  fact,  a  victim  to  strong 
coffee,  and  wrote  his  best  when  under  its 
influence.  In  one  of  his  books  Balzac 
thus  describes  the  effect  of  coffee : 

The  coffee,  he  writes,  falls  into  your  stom- 
ach. Immediately  everything  starts  into  ac- 
tion ;  your  ideas  begin  to  move  like  Grand 
Army  battalions  on  the  battle-field  and  the  bat- 
tle opens.  Memories  arrive  at  a  run,  standards 
flying;  the  light  cavalry  of  comparisons  breaks 
into  a  magnificent  gallop ;  the  artillery  of  logic 
dashes  up  and  unlimbers ;  thoughts  come  run- 
ning up  as  sharpshooters;  characters  spring  up 
on  all  sides;  the  paper  becomes  covered  with 
ink,  for  the  struggle  has  begun  and  ends  in 
torrents  of  black  water  like  the  battle  in  black 
powder. 

Balzac,  who  was  a  warm  champion  of 
coffee,  usually  took  it  without  sugar  and 
insisted  on  preparing  it  himself.  He  has 
given  several  recipes  for  making  good 
coffee,  indicating  with  minute  care  the 
proper  quantity  and  temperature  of  the 
water,  the  length  of  the  time  of  infusion, 
etc.  He  always  bought  his  coffee  him- 
self, so  as  to  be  sure  of  its  quality.  Al- 
though devoted  to  coffee,  Balzac  had  a 
horror  of  tobacco,  and  is  known  to  have 
smoked  only  once,  when  a  cigar  given 
him  by  Eugene  Sue  made  him  deathly 
sick.  The  statement  of  Lamartine.  who 
never  knew  Balzac  intimately,  that  the 
author's  bad  teeth  were  caused  by  smok- 
ing, is  erroneous. 

A.H. 


ARTISTIC,  LITERARY,  AND  BOHEMIAN  LONDON   IN 
THE  SEVENTIES 

BY  J.  HENRY  HAGER.   WITH  DRAWINGS  BY  ARTHUR  LUMLEY. 

I.  It  is  true  that  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 

Mark  Lemon  and  John  Leech,  had  passed 
London  in  the  Seventies,  and  espe-  away, but  their  co-labourers  and  associates 
daily  in  the  early  Seventies,  was  a  most  in  the  field  of  literature  and  art  remained, 
delightful  place  of  residence  for  those,  and  the  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  re- 
interested  in  literature  and  art,  who  were  garding  these  distinguished  men  then 
so  fortunate  as  to  gain  an  entree  to  the  current  in  the  English  metropolis  were 
charmed  circles  where  men  of  genius  most  enjoyable.  Wilkie  Collins,  who, 
threw  aside  the  burdens  of  life,  and  in  says  John  Forster,  was  one  of  Dickens's 
their  hours  of  ease  yielded  to  the  seduc-  "dearest  and  most  valued  friends ;"  Dick- 
tions  of  Society  and  good-fellowship.         ens's  son,  Charles  (who  succeeded  his 
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father  as  editor  of  All  the  Year 
Round)  :  James  Albery ;  George  Augus- 
tus Sala :  Edmund  Yates,  and  others 
who  had  worked  with  and  for  Dickens 
were  entirely  competent  to  portray  the 
author  of  David  Coppcrfield  as  he  ap- 
peared in  social  intercourse.  These  men, 
though  not  the  rose,  "had  lived  near 
her." 

But  apart  from  their  recollections, 
such  writers  as  Charles  Reade,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Tom  Taylor,  Shirley  Brooks 
(who  died  in  1874),  Edmund  Yates, 
Hepworth  Dixon,  and  others  equally  in 
evidence  in  the  London  of  that  day  were 
well  worth  meeting.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  census  of  the  English  lit- 
erati taken  now  would  poll  anything 
like  the  same  number  of  men  of  interna- 
tional reputations  who  then  gave  tone 
and  brilliancy  to  the  gatherings  which 
they  graced  by  their  presence. 

But  it  was  also  high  tide  in  the  world 
of  art  as  well  as  in  that  of  literature.  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  R.A.,  Sir  John  Mil- 
lats,  R.A.,  Hubert  Herkomer.  R.A.,  Phil 
Morris,  A.R.A.,  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  R.A., 
Sir  E.  J.  Pointer,  R.A.  (whom  Du*Mau- 
rier  subsequently  sketched  in  Trilby), 
J.  McNeal  Whistler,  John  Tenniel, 
Charles  Keenc,  and  Du  Maurier  (of 
Punch),  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  R.I..  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  Robert  Walker  Mac- 
beth, A.R.A.,  Sir  Laurence  Alma  Tad- 
ema,  R.A.,  George  Henry  Boughton, 
R.A.,  S.  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  Marcus 
Stone,  R.A.,  Val  Prinsep,  R.A.  (although 
he  was  not  elected  until  1894),  George 
Frederich  Watts,  R.A.  (the  famous  por- 
trait painter),  and  many  others  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were 
to  be  met  within  the  confines  of  Bohemian 
London.  These  brilliant  artists  of  the 
mid-Victorian  era  raised  the  standard  of 
achievement  very  high,  and  proved  them- 
selves not  unworthy  successors  of  Rey- 
nolds, Turner,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth, 
Hunt,  West,  Wilkie,  and  the  other  illus- 
trious Englishmen  who  had  preceded 
them. 

It  is  true  that  Landseer  lingered  on 
until  the  autumn  of  1873,  but  since  1864 
extreme  nervous  excitability  had  grad- 
ually gained  upon  htm,  until  his  career 
was  closed  in  1869  by  the  exhibition  of 
his  "Swannery  Invaded  by  Sea  Eagles." 
During  the  last  four  years  of  bis  life 
shattered  mental  powers  had  withdrawn 


him  from  the  companionship  of  his  for- 
mer associates. 

A  stranger  in  London,  I  had  been  fur- 
nished, as  an  officer  of  a  literary  and 
artistic  club  in  New  York,  with  introduc- 
tions to  many  well-known  people,  and  in 
September,  1872,  I  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Savage  Club,  which  then  boasted 
that  it  had  in  its  early  days  blackballed 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  a  working  member  of  the 
literary,  artistic,  or  journalistic  guilds. 
for  whose  exclusive  benefit  the  club  had 
been  organised.  Later,  however,  it  atoned 
for  its  harsh  treatment.andhonouredboth 
itself  and  the  future  sovereign  (in  view 
of  his  patronage  of,  and  active  interest 
in,  literature  and  art)  by  electing  him  an 
honorary  member — an  amende  which 
H.  R.  H.  graciously  deigned  to  accept. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  literary  and  artistic  clubs 
of  London  were  a  constant  illustration 
and  centre  of  its  zie  de  Bohhne!  The 
eameraderic ;  the  absence  of  the  cast-iron 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  "swell"  West 
End  organisations;  the  joviality  and 
good-fellowship  of  the  weekly  dinners 
(more  remarkable  for  these  qualities  than 
for  Persicos  apparatus);  the  interest 
usually  taken  by  members  in  each  other's 
welfare,  and  the  opportunities  afforded 
for  the  inception  of  business  undertak- 
ings, made  these  societies  a  power  in  the 
life  of  London.  To  live  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis, whether  as  a  foreigner  or  one 
native  and  to  the  manner  born,  and  not 
to  he  a  member  of  a  club,  was  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  to  he  a  social  nobody.  Of 
course,  one  could  climb  ad  astra  without 
them  ;  but  the  toiler  up  literary  and  artis- 
tic heights  was  foolish  to  forego  pros- 
pecting in  fields  that  might  yield  so  rich 
a  harvest. 

At  the  time  I  was  initiated  into  Lon- 
don clubdom,  a  nnmher  of  small  proprie- 
tary organisations,  essentially  Bohemian 
in  character  and  usually  owned  by  well- 
to-do  tradesmen,  had  recently  yielded  up 
the  ghost.  The  impossibility  of  keeping 
down  expenses  and  the  impecuniosity 
of  members  were  generally  the  causes  of 
decease.  But  these  failures  were  only 
incidents  in  the  club  life  of  the  metropo- 
lis. There  were  many  independent  asso- 
ciations, more  or  less  Bohemian  in  their 
management,  besides  the  Savages,  that 
had  little  difficulty  in  making  both  ends 
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meet.     Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  site  of  a  tavern  once  much  patronised 

the  Arts,  in  Hanover  Square ;  the  Arun-  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

del  (then  in  Arundel  Street,  between  the  These  clubs  were  supported  by  literary 

Strand  and  the  Embankment,  but  now  folk,  journalists,  musicians,  actors,  and 

occupying  a  house  on  Adelphi  Terrace) ;  artists,  and  while  the  latter  were  to  be 

the   Crichton;   the   Junior   Garrick;   the  found  chiefly  at  the  Arts,  the  Langham, 

Green  Room  (all  three  being  in  the  same  and  the  Hogarth;  the  actors  at  the  Green 

Terrace  neighbourhood)  ;  the  Hogarth,  in  Room,  the  Junior  Garrick,  and  the  Sav- 


4  THE  GASRICE  CLUB. 


Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square;  the  age;  the  literary  people  and  the  journal- 
Fielding,  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Gar-  ists  at  the  Oasis,  the  Crichton,  the  Field- 
den  ;  the  Oasis,  in  Henrietta  Street,  Co-  ing,  the  Whitefriars,  the  Arundel,  and 
vent  Garden ;  the  Langham,  near  the  the  Savage,  the  five  professions  were  to 
Langham  Hotel;  the  Whittington,  in  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  as  members  of 
Arundel  Street,  and  the  Whitefriars,  all  the  associations  I  have  named, 
which  latter  held  weekly  reunions,  and  At  the  majority  of  these  clubs  the  reg- 
dined  its  members  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  ular  dinner  was  the  only  formal  function 
Fleet  Street,  which  had  been  rebuilt  on  of  the  season.     In  the  early  part  of  the 
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week  the  Committee  would  post  the  name 
of  the  chairman  for  the  next  Saturday's 
banquet  ( I),  and  the  members  who  pro- 
posed dining  at  that  time  would  write 
their  names  underneath.  The  popularity 
of  the  chairman  was  often  to  be  gauged 
by  the  number  of  those  who  supported 
him.  His  duties  when  presiding  were 
very  simple,  and  as  a  rule  were  confined 
to  announcing  (when  the  proper  time 
had  arrived)  that  "Members  would  now 
be  allowed  to  smoke  I" 

As  I  have  intimated  already,  the  menu 
was  not  an  elaborate  affair — a  choice  of 
roast  or  boiled,  with  sometimes  fish  or 
fowls  and  one  or  two  vegetables,  but  not 
the  bewildering  abundance  usual  on  an 
American  bill  of  fare ;  cheese  and  celery. 
Speeches  were  tabooed.  The  chairman's 
signal  for  smoking  was  usually  followed 
by  recitations,  songs,  choruses,  etc.,  by 
some  of  the  professional  members,  but  the 
whole  affair  was  thoroughly  informal, 
and  this  very  informality,  this  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  one's  neighbour  was  worth  talk- 
ing to,  made  these  symposia  decidedly 
enjoyable  and  unique. 

The  routine  at  the  artistic  clubs  was 
often  varied  by  weekly  drawing  and 
painting  classes.  At  the  Langham,  for 
instance,  which  was  the  resort  of  hard- 
working, earnest  students,  and  where 
Charles  Keene,  of  Punch,  was  the  reign- 
ing spirit,  every  Friday  evening  a  chair- 
man was  chosen,  who  selected  a  subject. 
The  members  of  the  class  then  went  to 
work,  the  majority  using  oils  and  water- 
colours,  but  some  drawing  in  black  and 
white.  After  a  couple  of  hours  time  was 
called  and  the  canvas  signed.  A  sup- 
per of  salads  and  beer  was  then  served, 
and  the  pictures  exhibited  for  criticism. 
Probably  no  better  method  of  self-help 
could  have  been  devised. 

Quite  a  different  organisation  from  the 
Langham  was  the  Arts  Club,  in  Hanover 
Square.  It  was  exceedingly  "swell"  in 
its  appointments  and  regulations,  and  was 
the  resort  of  the  R.A.'s  and  A.K.A.'s.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  younger  members  are 
said  to  have  considered  it  as  a  stepping- 
stone,  or  ladder,  whereby  to  reach  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  that  upon  them  the 
mantles  of  the  forty  odd  pictorial  Elijahs 
would  ultimately  fall.  In  spite,  however, 
of  these  pretentious  aspirations,  the  club 
formed  a  very  charming  rendezvous  for 


the  best  artists  in  London,  and  stiffness 
and  "upishness"  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

The  Reunion  Club,  of  which  George 
Augustus  Sala  was  one  of  the  shining 
lights,  had  rooms  at  the  Bedford  Head, 
Maiden  Lane.  It  was  frequented  by  pros- 
perous business  men  with  a  liking  for  lit- 
erature and  art,  and  young,  middle-aged 
and  elderly  Bohemians,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  been  a  product  of  the  Strand- 
and-Co vent-Garden  section  of  London. 
Among  the  members  were  Jonas  Levy,  a 
wealthy  barrister  and  deputy  chairman 
of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway;  Alfred  Wigan,  actor,  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  French  scholars  in 
London ;  Robert  and  William  Brough ; 
Stirling  Coyne  and  John  Hollingshead, 
of  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Sala,  who  was 
always  interesting  as  a  raconteur,  owing 
to  his  phenomenal  memory  and  careful 
manner  of  cultivating  it,  dated  his  remi- 
niscences of  Dickens  from  seeing,  as  a 
boy  of  ten,  the  latter's  Village  Co- 
quettes, an  operetta  brought  out  at  the 
St.  James  Theatre,  then  managed  by  John 
Braham,  the  famous  tenor,  who  also  sang 
the  leading  part.  It  was  of  Braham,  by 
the  way  (whom  he  admired  greatly),  that 
Charles  Lamb  said  that  "he  presented  a 

J  leasing  combination  of  the  angel,  the 
ew  ana  the  gentleman  I" 

The  Oasis  Club  was  strictly  literary 
and  journalistic  "Tay  Pay"  O'Connor 
was  a  leading  member,  and  it  was  often 
remarked  in  commenting  on  the  benefits 
of  a  classical  and  mathematical  education, 
that  of  two  members,  D.  Christie  Mur- 
ray, who  had  not  enjoyed  a  course  in  any 
college  or  university,  was  then  having  his 
books  published  and  his  articles  accepted 
by  magazines,  while  the  other,  a  Cam- 
bridge senior  wrangler,  was  only  a  re- 
porter on  a  daily  paper. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Garrick  Club, 
in  Garrick  Street,  on  the  way  from  Co- 
vent  Garden  to  Piccadilly,  since,  although 
a  theatrical  association,  it  was  in  no  sense 
Bohemian.  Indeed,  the  staid  members 
would  have  been  shocked  at  such  an  im- 
putation, as  it  was  conducted  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  big  West  End-ers.  On!)' 
actors  and  managers  of  reputation,  such 
as  Henry  Irving,  Buckstone,  Squire  Ban- 
croft, John  Hare,  "Johnny"  Toole,  Barry 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Kendal,  Charles  Windham. 
Chatterton  and  Augustus  Harris — men, 
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in  fact,  who  had  "arrived" — were  admit- 
ted to  membership.  The  club  was 
founded  in  183 1,  and  owns  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  theatrical  portraits — probably  the 
finest  in  London.  The  Junior  Garrick 
was  a  small,  proprietary  affair,  trading 
on  the  name  of  its  aristocratic  neighbour, 
but  in  no  way  connected  with  it.  The 
elder  association  was  exactly  what  it 
pretended  to  be — thoroughly  typical  of 
the  profession  it  represented,  and  on 
whose  list  of  members  had  been  inscribed 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  notable  actors 
and  managers  in  Great  Britain  since  its 
organisation. 

But  while  no  actor  not  of  acknowledged 
merit  could  obtain  admission  to  the  Gar- 
rick, it  was  also  open  to  men  of  letters 
and  journalists.  Dickens  was  a  member, 
but  did  not  go  there  often,  while  with 
Thackeray  it  was  a  favourite  haunt,  he 
being  wont  to  refer  to  it  as  "the  G.,"  "the 
little  G.,"  and  as  "the  dearest  place  in 
the  world  1"  It  is  famous  in  London's 
literary  history  as  the  club  from  which 
Thackeray  secured  the  expulsion  of  Ed- 
mund Yates  for  an  offensive  newspaper 
article,  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  an  es- 
trangement between  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray that  lasted  until  the  week  before  the 
latter's  death. 

Outside  of  the  clubs,  however,  other 
changes  had  occurred  during  the  late 
Sixties  and  early  Seventies  in  London's 
liohemia.  The  well-known  resorts,  yclept 
the  Coal  Hole,  the  Cyder  Cellars,  and  Ev- 
ans's, had  closed,  or  were  about  to  close. 
What  the  Coal  Hole  and  the  Cyder  Cel- 
lars were  like  may  be  imagined  from 
Thackeray's  description  of  the  (ficti- 
tious) Cave  of  Harmony  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  The  Newcomes.  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  they  were  at  one 
time  the  resort  of  notable  people  about 
town,  but  that  they  had  fallen  from  their 
high  estate,  and  were  frequented  then 
only  by  social  nobodies,  who  were  wont 
to  indulge  in  the  kind  of  revelry  that 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  honest 
Colonel. 

The  Cyder  Cellars  was  located  under 
the  Jewish  synagogue  at  No.  21A 
Maiden  Lane,  just  out  of  Covent  Garden, 
in  which  street  Voltaire  once  lived  as  a 
refugee,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pope,  Congrevc,  Young,  and  other  writ- 
ers of  the  time,  and  in  which  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  was  born.  This  thoroughfare  was 


most  widely  known  in  the  Seventies  from 
Rule's  (opposite  the  Fielding  Club),  a 
restaurant  where  the  best  oysters  in  Lon- 
don were  to  be  obtained,  these  bivalves, 
with  porter,  or  a  pint  of  bitter,  forming 
the  nightly  supper  of  half  the  Bohemians 
in  town.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  Cyder 
Cellars  9  was  inscribed  the  Vergilian 
motto:  "Honos  erit  huic  quoque  porno!" 
(Honour  shall  be  [given]  also  to  this  ap- 
ple.) Going  inside,  the  visitor  in  the  old 
days  would  often  find  there  (as  well  as  at 
the  Bedford  Head  Tavern  in  the  same 
street)  Porson,  the  Greek  scholar,  John- 
son, Bos  well.  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and 
other  Eighteenth-Century  worthies.  Of 
the  professionals  who  made  the  resort 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  in  later  days, 
perhaps  Ross,  who  sang  a  dreadfully 
blasphemous  composition  entitled  "Sam 
Hall,"  is  best  remembered. 

The  Coal  Hole  was  in  Fountain  Court, 
nearly  opposite  to  Burleigh  Street, 
Strand,  the  site  being  now  occupied  by 
Terry's  Theatre,  and  was  once  frequented 
by  Edmund  Kean  and  his  contemporaries. 
It  was  in  the  Sixties  noted  for  a 
really  witty  entertainment,  but  one  some- 
what dubious  on  the  score  of  morality, 
known  as  "Judge  and  Jury,"  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  notorious  "Baron 
Nicholson,"  a  barrister  who  had  gone 
wrong,  but  a  man  of  bright  intellect.  The 
nightly  programme  was  the  trial,  before 
a  moot  court,  of  divorce,  trim,  con.,  slan- 
der, and  other  cases,  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  salacious  detail  was  sure  to  be 
included.  In  the  Seventies  the  "show," 
bereft  of  all  the  wit  and  brilliancy  that 
had  made  it  famous,  the  brutal  bestiality 
on  which  it  was  based  alone  remaining, 
had  been  removed  to  within  a  few  doors 
of  the  Alhambra  Music  Hall,  Leicester 
Square,  and  did  not  long  survive  the 
death  of  the  "Baron,"  whose  talent — one 
might  almost  say  genius — had  made  it 
one  of  the  star  attractions  of  the  metrop- 
olis. 

At  Evans's  a  more  reputable  class  of 
entertainment  was  given,  a  well-drilled 
boy  choir  singing  nightly  such  popular 
favourites  as  "The  Men  of  Harlech"  and 
"Rule  Britannia,"  while  "Tom  Bowling" 
and  other  of  Dibden's  sea-ditties,  "Sally 
in  Our  Alley"  and  similar  standby, 
were  interpreted  by  soloists.  The  Chair- 
man at  Evans's  was  Paddy  Green,  for  a 
long   professional    lifetime    one    of    the 
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London.  He  had  "by  his  energy,  ability 
and  industry  built  up  the  business,  which, 
also,  was  abandoned  soon  after  his  death. 
The  concert  hall  in  its  prime  was  the  re- 
sort of  the  literary  and  artistic  leaders 
of  the  time,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  seated  at  a  table  listen- 


Lemon,  Du  Maurier,  Tenniel  and  John 
Leech — a  thoroughly  Punch  party.  It 
was  also  haunted  by  Dickens  and  his 
friends,  who  would  drop  in  after  an  even- 
ing at  the  Strand  theatres,  to  which  it  was 
convenient.  At  none  of  these  resorts  was 
there  any  charge  for  admission,  the  profit 


ing  to  the  music  and  discoursing  their     being  derived  from  the  edibles  anil  pota 
pipes,  ale  and  spirits  such  knights  of  the     bles  sold. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Stevenson  controversy  started  by 
Mr.  Henley's  article  over  a  month  ago  is 
still  going  on,  and  there  will  be  rumbles 
of  it  for  some  months  to  come,  so  that  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  up  our 
minds  about  it.  Meanwhile  there  is  no 
har  in  a  few  peaceful  reflections  on  the  oc- 
casion of  it.  However  honest  he  may  have 
been,  Mr.  Henley  blundered  badly  in  that 
article.  It  was  not  treason,  as  some  have 
charged,  but  only  bad  manners.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  thing — the  air  of  jeering 
at  his  dead  friend — that  has  put  him  so 
hopelessly  in  the  wrong.  To  have  a  friend 
like  Mr.  Henley  must  add  greatly  to  the 
terrors  of  the  grave,  so  savage  would  he 
be  in  trampling  down  our  funeral 
wreaths  and  contradicting  our  obituaries ; 
so  eager  that  the  real  man,  poor  devil, 
should  be  accurately  known.  No  posthu- 
mous twilight  for  his  faults;  only  the 
truth  or  worse;  none  of  the  usual  per- 
quisites of  death.  A  friend  like  that 
would  almost  begrudge  the  harmless  cir- 
cumstance of  our  decent  burial.  Such  at 
least  is  the  impression  the  article  makes 
even  on  people  who  believe  it.  It  is  not 
any  literary  preconception,  but  plain  hu- 
man nature  itself  that  rebels  at  this  way 
of  writing  up  a  dead  friend  and  fellow- 
craftsman  : 

At  bottom  Stevenson  was  an  excellent  fel- 
low ;  but  he  was  of  his  essence  what  the 
French  call  personnel.  He  was.  that  is,  inces- 
sant and  passionately  interested  in  Stevenson. 
He  could  not  be  in  the  same  room  with  a  mir- 
ror but  he  must  invite  its  confidence  every  time 
he  passed  it;  ...  he  was  never  so  much  in 


earnest,  never  so  well  pleased  (this  were  he 
happy  or  wretched),  never  so  irresistible,  as 
when  he  wrote  about  himself.  .  .  .  When  he 
was  grossly  interested  he  could  see  but  one 
side  of  the  debate ;  and  there  are  people  yet 
living  (I  am  not  one  of  them)  who,  knowing 
him  intimately,  have  not  hesitated  to  describe 
him  in  a  word  of  three  letters,  the  suspicion 
of  which  might  well  make  him  turn  in  his 
grave.  And  yet  \  do  not  know.  He  ever  took 
himself  so  seriously — or,  rather,  he  ever  played 
at  life  with  such  a  solemn  grace — that  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  would  scarce  stir  where  he  lies 
for  the  dread  vocable.  For  he  was  a,  humour- 
ist and  a  thinker,  and  could  he  hear  it  he 
would  certainly  smile  and  fall  (like  the  Faquir 
of  story)  to  considering  himself  umbilically, 
and  finding  in  the  end  that  he  had  fairly  earned 
it,  go  back  to  sleep  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
for  that  this  part  also  had  been  well  played. 
No  better  hist i  ion  ever  lived. 

But  there  has  been  ample  retribution. 
For  several  weeks  past  people  have  been 
calling  Mr.  Henley  a  "literary  leper"  and 
a  "defilcr  of  the  dead,"  and  referring  his 
action  to  malignant  jealousy  or  villainous 
spite,  when  bad  taste  was  enough  to  ac- 
count for  it.  He  probably  thought  he 
was  merely  undoing  some  of  the  harm 
done  Stevenson  by  his  worshippers.  He 
did  not  realise  how  ghoulish  he  looked  in 
the  act.  He  preferred  this  "histrion," 
this  wretch  of  the  awful  three-letter  word, 
to  the  "barley-sugar  effigy  of  a  man"  his 
admirers  had  made  of  him,  and  obtusely 
fancied  he-ought  to  speak  out  when  he 
was  the  last  man  to  do  it.  But,  after  all. 
Mr.  Henley's  personal  improprieties  do 
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not  matter  very  much.  The  main  point  is 
the  extreme  divergence  of  view  as  to  the 
work  and  character  of  Stevenson. 

The  suspicious  thing  about  Stevenson 
is  the  quality  of  his  worshippers.  As  an 
author  he  has  been  overfondled  now 
these  many  years.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  overpraise  as  the  kind  of  overpraise. 
Stevensonians  are  responsible  for  a  cer- 
tain reaction  against  their  master.  They 
have  invested  his  name  with  cloying  asso- 
ciations and  put  people  in  a  weary  and 
impatient  mood  that  is  not  favourable  to 
fair  judgment.  A  collector  of  some  of 
his  unpublished  letters  introduces  one  of 
them  with  this  remark :  "I  cannot  help 
calling  attention  to  the  touch  anent  the 
reading  by  himself  of  Treasure  Island. 
It  is  of  a  deliciousness."  Here  is  the 
"touch:"  "I  wish,"  writes  Stevenson, 
"I  could  read  Treasure  Island;  I  be- 
lieve I  should  like  it.  But  the  work 
done,  for  the  artist,  is  the  Golden 
Goose  killed ;  you  sell  its  feathers  and 
lament  the  eggs.  To-morrow  to  fresh 
woods!"  Is  it  truly  "of  a  delicious- 
ness?" By  this  little  imitative  twist  of 
phrase  and  conscious  ecstasy  over  noth- 
ing much,  you  tell  your  Stevensonian. 
There  is  usually  about  that  ratio  between 
his  thrill  and  the  thing  that  gave  it. 
Consider  that  this  has  been  going  on  for 
about  ten  years,  and  that  there  are  now 
many  volumes  of  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
calling  Aristides  just.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
Petted  Author,  that  recurrent  plague  of 
literary  history,  followed  usually  by  total 
collapse  and  oblivion.  Stevenson  is  not 
to  blame  for  it,  but  by  the  perverse  law 
that  governs  in  these  things  some  people 
are  bound  to  think  the  worse  of  him. 

Stevenson's  sense  of  technique  worked 
in  his  very  veins.  He  was  fairly  ravaged 
by  a  literary  motive  in  whatever  he  did. 
There  is  no  need  of  Mr.  Henley's  carica- 
ture to  tell  us  that.  It  is  clear  from  his 
letters.  It  is  probable  he  never  had  an 
emotion  without  thinking  how  it  would 
look  in  print.'  No  man  ever  left  more 
artistic  materials  to  his  biographers.  He 
lived  fiction,  had  ink  in  his  blood,  read 
his  passions  in  proof  before  anything  else 
had  come  of  them.  There  never  was  a 
more  literary  temperament.  If  this  is 
matter  for  blame,  where  shall  we  leave 
off?    If  Byron  had  not  been  the  hero  of 


his  own  poems,  what  life  would  be  left  in 
them?  The  main  thing  is  that  art  shall 
stand  ready  while  egotism  pumps.  Then 
there  may  be  a  fascinating  fortitude  and  a 
readable  despair  and  an  endearing  frailty 
and  a  character  no  publisher  could  possi- 
bly refuse.  A  fine  fellow  at  bottom;  a 
still  finer  at  top.  To  some,  the  Stevenson 
of  the  letters  seems  the  most  artificial 
man  of  his  time  and  none  the  less  delight- 
ful for  all  that.  To  be  sure,  he  might  have 
talked  less  about  his  art,  and  there  is 
Ruskin's  dictum  that  "The  moment  a 
man  can  really  do  his  work  he  becomes 
speechless."  But  Ruskin  and  Carlyle 
were  always  insisting  upon  other  people's 
speechlessness.  It  is  a  harsh  require- 
ment of  a  literary  letter-writer.  More- 
over, he  was  not  given  to  it  in  his  conver- 
sation. We  have  abundant  testimony  to 
his  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  other 
people  and  reticence  as  to  his  own.  "I 
never  succeeded  in  getting  Stevenson  to 
talk  of  himself  or  his  work,"  says  a  Cali- 
fornia friend  who  was  with  him  con- 
stantly for  several  months  and  saw  him 
on  one  occasion  drink  a  quart  bottle  of 
Scotch  at  a  single  sitting  without  the  least 
effect  on  his  vanity  or  his  wits.  Still  he 
loved  confessions  in  his  letters,  and  very 
pretty  ones  they  were,  and  if  there  is 
some  literary  self-embellishment,  who  of 
the  temperament  will  throw  the  first 
stone  ? 

The  charm  was  real  whether  it  was 
studied  or  not,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
disgrace  is  involved  in  that  charge  of 
stage  play.  Yet  some  on  finding  art  in  an 
unexpected  place  will  call  it  humbug, 
and  their  pleasure  is  spoiled.  They  want 
elaborate  artistic  effects,  but  the  man  that 
they  come  from  must  be  as  simple  and 
wholesome  and  plain  as  a  bowl  of  oat- 
meal. Stevenson's  personality,  as  it  is 
called,  was  probably  his  masterpiece. 
There  is  no  hero  in  his  books  to  compare 
with  the  hero  of  his  letters.  Why  should 
not  romance  begin  at  home?  He  had  vir- 
tues and  graces  of  his  own.  He  bor- 
rowed others.  He  arranged  them  all  with 
a  nice  dramatic  sense  for  the  profit  and 
pleasure  of  his  readers.  And  they  will  in 
the  long  run  be  no  less  pleased  for  know- 
ing that  he  most  devoutly  meant  to  please 
them. 

F.  M.  Colby, 


In  the  absence  of  any  inviting  by-path 
one  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  high- 
way. Where  there  is  no  pleasure  in  self- 
indulgence,  why  not  make  a  marriage  of 
convenience  with  duty  ?  A  critic,  casting 
his  eye  backward  over  four  weeks  of 
drama  and  discovering  nothing  about 
which  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  converse, 
might  renounce  his  own  desires  and  talk 
about  Du  Barry,  say,  or  other  phenom- 
ena so  conspicuous  in  the  public  attention 
that  to  expatiate  about  them  would  be  a 
prima  facie  proof  of  devotion  to  his  task. 
A  Gentleman  of  France,  now  at  Wal- 
lack's,  might  have  furnished  excuse  for 
a  sober  estimate  of  Stanley  Weyman,  had 
not  the  reviewer,  who  is  presumably 
hired  to  "cover"  his  subject,  left  the 
novel  unread  for  weeks  on  his  desk,  while 
he  devoted  his  time  to  volumes  having 
no  relation  to  anything  more  practical 
than  enjoyment  and  the  unobtrusive  in- 
struction which  may  lie  furtive  in  any 
work  of  genius.  The  best  books  which 
lie  for  generations  on  our  shelves, 
whether  they  be  drama,  lyrics,  history, 
or  the  dictionary,  sometimes  step  out  to 
shame,  by  their  enduring  worth,  the 
tawdry  amusement  which  makes  fortunes 
daily  for  the  playhouse  and  the  publisher. 
To  draw  animation  from  the  present 
and  stability  from  the  past,  to  avoid  both 
frivolity  and  pedantic  isolation,  is  an  ob- 
viously ideal  combination  of  which  one 
term  is  much  easier  in  America  than  the 
other.  We  should  live  in  our  time  and 
in  our  country ;  but  when  we  read  in 
most  of  the  New  York  papers  that  Du 
Barry  is  a  masterpiece  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  a  happy  mixture  of  the  strongest 
talents  of  Bernhardt  and  the  finest  tal- 
ents of  Rejane.  and  when  we  see  the  Cri- 
terion Theatre  packed  nightly  by  crowds 
which  agree  with  the  journalists,  may 
we  not  justly  be  impelled  to  hang  our 
heads,  renounce  our  allegiance  and  go 
away  to  live  with  the  animals  or  the 
pedants  ?    It  is  too  humiliating.  It  shows 


our  very  glorious  fatherland  engaged  in 
an  activity  in  which  it  acquires  mainly 
ridicule.  Then  look  at  the  lying  that 
holds  the  ear  of  the  populace  and  secures 
flaring  headings  in  the  papers.  What 
is  too  preposterous  for  either?  Having 
rung  the  changes  on  Bernhardt  in 
English  as  Romeo,  and  Maude  Adams  in 
French  as  Juliet,  until  his  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres wavered,  Mr.  Frohman  announces 
that  he  will  found  a  French  theatre 
in  New  York,  with  Coquelin  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  people  listen  and  are  not  dis- 
gusted. There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  laugh,  because  familiarity  has 
taken  the  joke  out  of  such  trickery,  but 
they  might  at  least  show  a  temperate 
nausea.  I  select  Mr.  Frohman  to  molest 
because  he  is  the  most  potent  and  one  of 
the  worst,  and  he  seems  to  be  degenerat- 
ing daily.  I  would  now  gladly  give  odds 
of  ten  to  one  that  any  play  at  his  favourite 
theatre,  however  coldly  received,  would 
be  advertised  as  "the  greatest  of  Em- 
pire triumphs,"  as  The  Wilderness  is,  al- 
though Mr.  Esmond's  comedy  has  done 
only  fairly  thus  far,  not  nearly  as  well 
as  it  did  in  England.  Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes  is  a  positive  failure,  but  it  is  ad- 
vertised as  "an  enthusiastic  success"  and 
"a  new  American  triumph."  D'Arcy  of 
the  Guards  is  a  pretty  little  comedy,  a  re- 
lief from  Janice  Meredith,  Richard  Car- 
t-el and  Alice  of  Old  Vincenncs,  histor- 
ically true,  orderly,  and  unaffected  in 
structure,  light  in  the  comedy  passages. 
and,  I  believe,  moderately  successful ;  but 
Mr.  Shipman,  the  author,  a  man  of  taste 
has  done  nothing  rightly  condemning  him 
to  read  "New  York  surrenders"  and 
"Miller's  great  victory"  in  the  advertise- 
ments. All  these  announcements  are  Mr. 
F  rob  man's,  and  we  might  respectfully 
plead  with  him  to  do  less  to  bring  our  the- 
atrical atmosphere  into  contempt  and  rid- 
icule. Next  month,  in  talking  about  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dwell  for  one  article  on  acting 
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and  dramas  which  are  supported,  not  by 
credulity  and  gross  methods,  but  by  the 
artist's  instinct, 

a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick 

Disgust  from  things  deformed. 

This  month,  however,  to  steal  the  sol- 
ace of  dwelling  on  the  fair  and  commend- 
able in  art,  I  should  need  to  use  the  pre- 
text of  a  second  visit  to  Quality  Street, 
made  partly  in  the  hope  of  more  success- 
fully analysing  its  allurement — an  in- 
effectual desire,  since  the  charm  which 
I  felt  even  more  strongly  on  the  second 
visit  is  of  a  nature  too  delicate  for 
my  pen  to  transfer.  Sometimes  sin- 
gle lines  give  a  conception  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  whole,  especially  in  com- 
edies of  epigrammatic  wit,  -but  where 
the  humour  pervades  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, each  line  borrows  from  all  the  oth- 
ers and  is  wronged  when  it  stands  alone. 
The  observation  of  one  of  the  ladies  that 
some  men  make  love  merely  because  they 
are  deficient  in  conversation  is  more  de- 
lightful when  it  is  woven  into  the 
story,  the  scene,  and  the  characters;  as 
is  the  belief  of  one  of  these  same  fantas- 
tic maidens  that  much  conjugal  unhap- 
piness  grows  from  the  inability  of  men  to 
"understand  how  funny  ladies  can  be;" 
or,  "women  have  feelings  as  well  as  men, 
and  old  maids  as  well  as  women ;"  or  the 
quaint  seriousness  of  such  speech  as 
that  of  the  girl  who  has  just  received  a 
proposal  of  marriage  from  the  man  she 
loves :  "The  dictates  of  my  heart  enjoin 
me  to  accept  your  too  nattering  offer." 
The  fascinating  dialogue  has  virtues 
which  can  no  more  be  indicated  by  ex- 
cerpts than  the  scene  where  the  hero 
escorts  Phoebe's  cloak  to  the  carriage  in 
presence  of  her  staring  and  confounded 
aunt  could  be  presented  by  description. 
This  unity  of  inspiration,  which  makes 
each  stroke  gain  from  every  other,  also 
probably  explains  the  success  with  which 
Mr.  Barrie  passes  from  serious  feeling 
boldly  into  farce  without  destroying  the 
fragile  harmony  of  the  whole.  Miss 
Maude  Adams  does  some  lovely  acting, 
so  good,  indeed,  that  it  much  increased 
my  belief  that  in  auspicious  circum- 
stances she  might  take  an  artistic  posi- 
tion that  would  be  proof  against  the 
years. 


Next  to  Quality  Street  in  worth 
among  the  pieces  which  fill  our  theatres 
at  this  writing,  is  something  which  it  is 
rather  shocking  to  mention  in  the  same 
sentence,  the  boisterous  and  unpolished, 
but  energetic  and  living  performance 
now  being  given  by .  the  company  at 
Weber  and  Fields.  Some  of  the  humour 
of  these  comedians  is  local  and  tempo- 
rary, such  as  the  remark  of  De  Wolf 
Hopper,  "I  have  got  to  do  something 
now  or  go  back  to  Key  West  for  coal." 
Again,  it  is.  merely  verbal,  the  lowest 
form  of  humour,  but  good  after  its  kind, 
as,  "the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flush  is 
weak."  Much  of  it,  however,  and  the 
best  part,  is  of  general  human  signifi- 
cance, consisting  of  rough  intelligence 
about  the  world,  furnished  with  surpris- 
ing speed  and  buoyancy,  and  interspersed 
with  admirable  dancing  and  beautiful 
women,  each  element  being  of  high  pro- 
ficiency, from  the  burlesque  acting  to  the 
dancing  and  the  scenic  effects.  Miss 
Bonnie  Maginn  is  not  as  heavily  bur- 
dened with  import  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  or  the 
Emperor  William,  but  she  is  among  those 
accidents  of  life  which  give  joy  to  the 
judicious  as  well  as  to  the  plebeians,  and 
she  is  the  most  popular  of  many  details 
on  one  side  of  the  Weber  and  Fields' 
world,  the  graceful,  agile  and  comely 
side,  which  supplements  the  stream  of 
inchoate  thought  and  feeling  poured 
out  by  the  comedians;  and  it  may  be 
noticed  that  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
humour  most  of  the  excellence  belongs  to 
the  men,  although  not  all  of  it,  as  Miss 
Fay  Templeton  witnesses.  The  burlesque 
called  The  Curl  and  the  Judge  is  one  of 
the  aptest  they  have  had,  and  it  is  an  en- 
tertaining commentary  for  one  who  has 
seen  the  Clyde  Fitch  play. 

England  still  furnishes  us  most  of  our 
theatrical  fodder.  Sweet  and  Twenty 
was  such  an  enormous  success  in  London 
that  there  is  a  temptation  to  boast  over 
its  cool  reception  by  the  public  in  New 
York.  This  difference  means  no  more, 
however,  than  that  as  regards  senti- 
mental mush  to  the  20th  power,  each 
country  prefers  its  own  brand.  Lovers' 
Lane  woidd  probably  fare  no  better  in 
England  than  Sweet  and  Twenty  will  in 
America.  No  rule  would  be  safe ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  Americans  seem  to  need 
broader  comedy  with   their   saccharine 
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dramas  than  the  English  demand.  The 
blithe  and  innocent  pun  labours  patiently 
through  Sweet  and  Twenty,  and  a  heavy 
fraction  of  the  burden  of  humour  is  borne 
hy  an  old  servant  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  breaking  glass  and  furniture.  The 
sentimentality  is  of  a  quality  equally  fa- 
miliar, feeble  and"  virgin,  and  the  whole 
is  as  harmless  as  food  that  lacks  nour- 
ishment. An  attempt  was  made  to 
strengthen  the  bill  hy  producing  one  act 
of  Rostand's  Les  Romanesques  in  front 
of  Sweet  and  Twenty,  hut  this  one  act 
was  played  with  ridiculous  incompetence, 
although  the  whole  play  had  been  fairly 
acted  by  Mr.  Sargent's  pupils  at  a  mat- 
inee a  few  weeks  before. 

Far  hiVher  than  Sweet  and  Twenty 
in  the  scnle  of  sentimental  comedies  is 
The  Wilderness.  Mr.  Esmond,  the  au- 
thor, hits  been  recognised  for  some 
vears.  voune  though  he  is,  as  a  man 
of  unusual  talent.  His  gifts  flash  out 
now  and  then,  and  again  sink  almost 
out  of  sight.  Perversity,  an  unwilling- 
ness to  learn  with  the  years,  and  a  too  in- 
sistent pleasure  in  thinking  about  one 
phase  of  love  and  one  social  question — 
simplicity  as  opposed  to  artifice — threaten 
to  hold  him  back  from  the  rank  he 
suggests.  He  is  but  a  little  over  thirty, 
however,  and  some  catastrophe  may  give 
him  a  new  view  and  deeper  notes — the 
skill,  the  humour  and  the  sensibility  he 
already  has  abundantly.  Here  again  the 
contrast  between  London  and  New  York 
was  salient.  When  We  Were  Twenty- 
One  with  us  is  in  its  third  successful 
year;  in  London  Mr.  Goodwin  had  to 
close  and  come  home ;  while  The  Wilder- 
ness, which  seems  to  me,  and  to  most 
Americans— so  far  as  I  know — who  have 
seen  both,  is  far  less  fresh  and  vigorous, 
was  more  favourably  received  abroad  by 
both  critics  and  public.  It  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  British  conservatism  which 
makes  the  success  of  a  "foreign  play  or 
company  extremely  rare,  but  probably 
in  part  to  the  traits  which  made  London 
like  Sweet  and  Twenty;  for  The  Wil- 
derness, while  less  virile  and  less  vital 
than  When  We  Were  Twenty-One,  has 
nothing  suggesting  the  word  "shocking," 
like  the  (bird  act  of  the  other  comedy, 
and  it  has  a  softer  and  more  explicit  style 
of  sentiment  throughout.  Tt  is  also  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  mere  plot  is  more  rea- 
sonable, although  the  characters,  the  at- 


mosphere and  the  dialogue  are  inferior 
to  the  earlier  play.  The  drawing 
power  of  a  few  fashionable  theatres  in 
London  may  also  be  included  in  the  ex- 
planation, a  power  not  closely  connected 
with  high  standards  of  acting,  for  the 
performance  at  the  Empire1  was  much  su- 
perior to  that  at  the  St.  James.  Most  of 
the  parts  were  fairly  well  taken.  Mr. 
Richman  was  excellent  as  the  baronet 
who  sighs  for  green  fields  and  unselfish 
love,  and  Miss  Anglin  did  the  intricate 
and  strong  work  which  with  her  is  now 
becoming  a  matter  of  course;  and  as  in 
this  instance  the  best  of  it  is  comedy,  it  is 
the  more  to  her  credit,  since  her  show  of 
power  last  year  was  in  the  emotional  in- 
tensity of  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence. 

Besides  Mrs.  Carter,  whose  rough 
strength  is  so  much  like  sheer  meaning- 
less muscle,  as  it  were,  so  metallic,  so  like 
a  machine  that  pounds  accurately  and 
hard,  so  uuidcal  that  it  is  valueless  ex- 
cept for  circus  plays,  like  Du  Barry,  as 
generous  in  scenery  and  climaxes  as  they 
arc  raw  in  tone  and  psychology — besides 
Mrs.  Carter,  several  actors  deserve  men- 
tion in  a  month  so  barren  in  stimulating 
drama.  The  rush  for  Francesca  da  Rim- 
ini plays  brought  an  uninspired  version 
to  New  York  first,  the  old  Boker  play 
used  by  Lawrence  Barrett,  commonplace 
in  verse  and  characterisation,  but  Mr, 
Otis  Skinner  proved  in  it  again  his  abil- 
ity in  the  poetic  drama,  for  he  really  made 
his  portion  of  the  play  into  poetry,  and 
he  was  supported  by  an  excellent  Paola 
in  Mr.  Aubrey  Roucicault  and  a  shin- 
in  gly  bad  company  from  Francesca 
down.  Kyrle  Bellew.  in  A  Gentleman  of 
France,  which  has  been  put  into  a  play 
rather  above  most  of  the  others  of  its 
class,  did  as  dashing,  graceful  and  mod- 
ulated acting  as  could  well  be  wished  for 
in  this  wildly  romantic  line,  and  he  was 
seconded  by  a  young  actress,  Miss  Elea- 
nor Robson,  who  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment if  she  does  not  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  ablest  players  in  America  before 
she  is  many  years  older. 

Whether  the  sudden  production  of 
Frocks  and  Frills  at  Daly's  Theatre  after 
[he  date  for  another  play  had  been  an- 
nounced was  due  to  the  desire  to  get 
ahead  of  a  rival  version  of  the  same 
French  comedy  is  a  disputed  point.  That 
these  tactics  were  used  against  James  K. 
Hackett  and  his  version  of  Don  Cesar 
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de  Basan  and  against  Henrietta  Cros-     act  in  which  some  gorgeous  gowns,  some 
man  and  her  Nell  Gwynn  comedy  there     beautiful  women  and  an  undressing  scene 


can  be  little  doubt.  Whatever 
cause,  however,  Frocks  and  Frills 
turned  out  to  be  a  fairly  typical  Scribe 
comedy,  as  skilful  in  intrigue  as  a  mod- 
ern puzzle,  and  as  meaningless.     A  third 


combine  may  save  it,  or  it  may  not. 
me  the  only  mitigating  circumstance, 
apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  women,  was 
the  acting  of  Jameson  Lee  Finney,  who  is 
an  artist.  Norman  Hapgood. 


HERE   AND   THERE 


For  the  past  sixty  years  or  more  the 
political  storm-centre  of 
m  Sautb  the  world  has  been  the 

America.  East.    Around  the  mori- 

bund Turkish  Empire 
— dying  by  inches,  yet  fierce  in  its  decrepi- 
tude as  in  its  savage  youth — the  birds  of 
prey  have  gathered  and  have  fought  with 
one  another,  and  still  the  vitality  of  Islam, 
though  sapped  with  every  year,  is  able  to 
flame  forth  with  a  fury  which  keeps  the 
vultures  at  a  distance.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood that,  for  the  next  decade  or  two, 
conditions  will  materially  change;  and 
the  more  pressing  questions  that  have 
recently  arisen  in  the  Farther  East  will 
doubtless  give  the  Sick  Man  a  still  longer 
respite  by  distracting  the  attention  of  his 
enemies.  In  our  opinion,  the  danger  sig- 
nals are  more  sorely  set  in  South 
America ;  for  it  is  there  that  one  discerns 
the  possibilities  of  disturbances  so  omi- 
nous as  to  deserve  the  consideration  of 
every  statesman  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
found  off  his  guard. 

The  South  American  republics  have 
never  yet  been  taken  very  seriously  by 
foreign  nations.  Europe  knows  little  of 
them  and  perhaps  we  in  the  United  States 
know  even  less.  There  is  a  whole  con- 
tinent more  curiously  isolated  than  even 
Africa ;  for  men's  minds  all  over  the 
world  have  been  busy  with  Africa  since 
it  became  a  sort  of  barbaric  treasure- 
house  which  every  one  might  plunder, 
and  since  it  has  vexed  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe  with  the  problems  to  which  its 
occupation  by  white  men  have  given 
birth.  The  French  have  reason  to  re- 
member it ;  for  the  pettifogging  of  Gam- 
betta  in  1882  lost  for  them  their  hold  on 
Egypt,  while  the  name  of  Fashoda  bums 


still  more  hotly  in  their  thoughts,  with  its 
heritage  of  humiliation  and  surrender. 
Their  occupation  of  Tunis  and  of  Mada- 
gascar and  their  possession  of  Algeria 
have  also  given  them  a  lasting  interest  in 
the  Dark  Continent;  and  the  still  unset- 
tled question  of  Morocco's  future  looms 
large  on  the  horizon.  Italy  has  reason  to 
remember  Africa  ever  since  the  panic  rout 
at  Adowa  swept  away  her  military  pres- 
tige at  a  blow,  and  taught  her  a  lesson 
that  she  will  not  soon  forget.  Germany 
holds  territory  in  Africa  and  hopes  to 
hold  still  more ;  while  Great  Britain  is  at 
the  present  moment  pouring  out  a  torrent 
of  blood  and  gold  as  the  price  of  a  great 
mistake  committed  there. 

But  South  America — it  has  been  at  the 
most  a  geographical  expression.  Who 
outside  of  diplomatic  circles,  can  even 
name  the  presidents  of  the  various  repub- 
lics? How  many  diplomats,  even,  can 
mention  half  a  dozen  South  American 
statesmen?  Yet  the  South  Americans 
exist  and  multiply.  They  have  great 
cities,  and  fine  buildings,  and  parks,  and 
palaces.  They  write  books  and  paint  pic- 
tures and  pursue  the  arts ;  they  have  uni- 
versities and  cathedrals  and  libraries. 
They  have  also  their  distinguished  gen- 
erals and  politicians,  to  whom  they  erect 
statues  and  build  memorials,  and  whose 
lives  the  children  of  South  America  are 
made  to  study.  But  who  on  earth  outside 
of  South  America  knows  anything  about 
these  things  ?  Who  wants  to  know  about 
them  ?  The  world  at  large  has  been  su- 
premely careless,  and  has  looked  upon  all 
South  America  as  a  rather  amusing  mi- 
crocosm, where  everything  was  purely 
bouffe — the  statesmen,  the  generals,  the 
revolutions,  the  institutions,  in  fact,  the 
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whole  thing.  Even  if  serious  events  grew 
out  of  South  American  questions,  we 
never wentbackvery far  in  our  researches. 
Mr.  Cleveland  nearly  got  us  into  a  war 
with  England  over  Venezuela,  and  both 
wc  and  the  English  took  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  that;  but  we  did  not  pay  any 
especial  attention  to  Venezuela  even  then. 
Brazil  became  a  republic,  and  incidents 
occurred  which  led  us  to  send  a  fleet  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Admiral  Benham  came 
near  blowing  some  Brazilian  men-of-war 
into  the  air ;  but  we  were  not  excited.  It 
would  have  pleased  us  to  read  of  it  in  the 
newspapers,  but  what  had  caused  it  all  no 
one  would  ever  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out.  In  fact,  there  exists  in  the  Amer- 
ican mind  an  almost  invincible  indiffer- 
ence to  "Dagoes"  of  all  kinds,  and  even 
when  they  made  war  upon  us  we  viewed 
the  whole  thing  as  a  bit  of  international 
melodrama,  and  no  one  became  seriously 
anxious  over  the  affair.  It  is  like  the 
traditional  English  feeling  about  the 
French,  only  the  English  have  at  times 
had  panics  and  we  haven't.  So  we  con- 
template the  South  American  republics 
much  as  an  old  campaigner  would  look  at 
boxes  of  tin  soldiers  in  the  window  of  a 
shop. 

We  shall  have  to  change  all  that  before 
very  long.  The  world  is  growing  smaller 
every  year,  and  as  the  North  American 
Republic  is  growing  bigger  it  is  bound  to 
become  gradually  conscious  that  it  is  ex- 
isting not  nlone  but  in  a  crowd.  Various 
things  are  going  to  be  thrust  on  its  at- 
tention in  a  way  to  give  it  pause.  And 
we  think  that  more  of  these  potential 
worriments  are  destined  to  come  to  us 
from  South  America  than  from  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  Let  us  survey 
briefly  the  political  conditions  as  they 
exist  to-day  in  that  continent,  which  most 
of  us  have  hitherto  regarded  as  existing 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
convenient  mise  en  seine  for  certain  nov- 
els written  by  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 

On  every  side  there  are  to  be  found 
conditions  which  make  for  international 
friction.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the 
rumours  of  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
Brazilian  monarchy.  These  rumours  have 
been  periodically  rife  ever  since  Dom 
Pedro  was  driven  out  by  the  military 


clique  which  set  up  the  shaky  structure 
now  known  as  the  Republic  of  Brazil ;  but 
at  the  present  time  these  rumours  are 
more  persistent  and  more  definite  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  What  would 
be  the  result  of  a  serious  attempt  to  re- 
store the  Empire?  Probably  for  a  year  or 
two  at  least  there  would  ensue  a  period  of 
anarchy.  The  country  would  be  rent 
apart  by  internal  strife,  and  during  this 
absence  of  all  centralised  authority  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  would  as- 
sert its  independence  and  set  up  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own.  But  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
is  colonised  by  Germans,  and  if  it  were  to 
shake  itself  free  from  all  political  connec- 
tion with  Brazil,  we  should  have  a  Ger- 
man State  established  on  American  soil. 
This  would  in  itself  be  no  infringement 
of  the  letter  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  so 
long  as  the  new  State  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence and  formed  no  close  alliance 
with  the  German  Empire.  Its  existence, 
however,  with  fortified  ports  and  a  se- 
cretly encouraged  stream  of  colonists 
from  Germany,  would  create  conditions 
which  would  give  Germany  an  easy 
means  of  access  to  this  hemisphere  if  ever 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  were  tied 
by  internal  or  by  foreign  complications. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Venezuela  at  the 
present  time  is  also  ominous.  That  coun- 
try which,  ever  since  the  robber  rule  of 
Guzman  Blanco  ended,  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  is  now  in  a  state  of  incipient 
revolt.  Its  president,  General  Castro,  is  a 
typical  South  American  dictator,  treach- 
erous, insolent,  and  tyrannical.  He  has 
destroyed  the  republic's  credit  and  he 
has  become  deeply  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Germany  from  having  refused 
to  pay  the  debts  that  are  justly  due  to 
German  subjects  and  to  the  German  gov- 
ernment. He  has,  moreover,  utterly 
estranged  American  sympathy  by  his  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  our  officials,  and 
he  therefore  stands  alone  and  without  a 
friend.  The  German  Kaiser  with  the 
full  assent  of  the  American  government 
has  announced  his  intention  of  occupying 
the  Venezuelan  port  of  La  Guayra  tem- 
porarily and  of  collecting  its  customs 
duties  until  the  claims  of  Germany  shall 
have  been  paid.  So  far  as  this  particular 
proceeding  is  concerned  it  possesses  no 
great  importance;  yet  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  it  may  be  serious.    Should 
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Venezuela,  instead  of  submitting  tamely 
to  this  action  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
choose  to  regard  it  as  a  casus  belli  and 
then  attack  the  German  forces,  harass 
them  by  a  species  of  guerilla  warfare 
and  perhaps  finally  compel  the  Kaiser  to 
send  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  consequences  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  foresee.  On  the  one  hand,  Ger- 
many could  not  withdraw  her  troops  un- 
compensated, without  a  serious  loss  of 
military  prestige;  and,  on  the  other 
hand  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  become  uneasy  and  at  last  resent- 
ful over  any  action  which  looked  like  a 
permanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  ter- 
ritory by  European  troops.  For  Vene- 
zuela itself  the  American  people  care 
nothing.  For  the  principle  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  they  are  willing  to  face  a 
world  in  arms. 

Finally,  and  most  menacing  of  all,  is 
the  part  which  the  Republic  of  Chile  as- 
pires to  play  in  South  American,  and  ulti- 
mately in  North  American,  affairs.  Chile 
is  the  one  compact,  efficient,  energetic  and 
well  governed  Spanish-American  repub- 
lic. Its  public  honesty  and  its  vigour 
deserve  all  the  admiration  which  they 
have  received.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Chileans  entertain  ambitions  which 
are  likely  at  some  time  in  the  future  to 
lead  them  straight  to  serious  disaster.  The 
typical  Chilean  of  the  ruling  class  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  his  country 
shall  have  reached  out  eastward  across 
the  Andes  to  the  conquest  of  Argentina, 
and  northward  to  the  conquest  of  Peru — 
a  country  which  it  has  once  before  de- 
feated and  beaten  to  its  knees.  A  Chilean 
delegate  to  the  recent  Pan-American 
Congress,  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  ex- 
pressed his  own  belief  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  Chile  would  be  the  guiding 
spirit  in  a.  great  Spanish- American 
league,  which  should  include  both  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico,  and  in  the  end 
defeat  and  humble  the  American  Repub- 
lic of  the  North.  The  Chileans  have  al- 
ways hated  us  and  they  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  that  hatred  clear  to  us. 
They  showed  it  very  plainly  in  1891, 
when  they  set  upon  our  sailors  in  the 
streets  of  Valparaiso  and  allowed  them  to 
be  stabbed  and  beaten  and  imprisoned; 
while  at  Santiago  our  legation  was  be- 
.  sieged,  and  a  Chilean  Minister  uttered 


public  words  of  insult  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  existence 
of  civil  strife  in  Chile  at  that  time  and  the 
stern  ultimatum  of  Mr.  Blaine,  backed  up 
as  it  was  by  a  naval  demonstration, 
brought  the  Chileans  to  their  senses  for 
the  moment;  but  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  ever  since  that  incident  they  have 
watched  and  waited  and  made  their  plans 
with  a  view  to  meeting  us  upon  more 
equal  terms  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Altogether,  then,  there  is  food  for  se- 
rious thought  in  the  conditions  which 
now  exist  in  South  America.  They  show 
the  wisdom  of  our  present  policy  of  pro- 
viding for  a  steady  increase  in  the  navy. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Germany  has  any 
immediate  intention  of  letting  our  rela- 
tions with  her  become  less  cordial  than 
they  are  at  present;  yet  circumstances 
often  bring  about  most  unexpected  situa- 
tions, and  it  is  quite  as  well  to  be  prepared 
for  any  sudden  crisis  that  may  confront 
us.  The  diplomat  is  listened  to  with 
much  more  serious  attention  when  it  is 
known  that  his  urbane  requests  have  back 
of  the  the  irresistible  argument  that 
speaks  its  final  word  amid  the  cannon 
thunder.  As  for  Chile,  that  country  will 
some  day  forget  itself  again,  and  then 
we  shall  have  to  take  away  its  ships  and 
march  a  few  good  regiments  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Santiago  as  a  little 
object-lesson  to  the  Chilenos. 

II. 

Writing  some  months  ago  about  the 
case  of  Admiral  Schley. 

Tin  schi*r  we  said  that  when  the 
vantict.  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry 

should  have  completed 
its  investigation  and  announced  its  de- 
cision, the  verdict  ought  to  be  accepted 
without  question  by  every  patriotic 
American.  That  verdict  has  been  ren- 
dered ;  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  which  we  set  forth  before 
the  sittings  of  the  Court  began.  Admiral 
Schley  has  been  entirely  exonerated  from 
the  reflections  that  were  made  upon  his 
personal  courage ;  but  the  findings  of  the 
Court  (we  speak  of  those  alone  which 
were  unanimously  agreed  upon)  make  it 
plain  that  he  is  temperamentally  unfitted 
for  large  responsibilities.  He  could  not 
keep  his  head  in  serious  emergencies ;  he 
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hesitated,  vacillated,  and  made  mistakes, 
and  thereby  he  fully  justified  the  action 
of  the  government  in  subordinating  him 
to  the  cooler  and  more  clear-headed 
Sampson.  The  country  as  a  whole  has 
pretty  generally  accepted  this  verdict  as 
correct.  It  is  painful  to  record  the  fact 
that  Admiral  Schley  himself  has  not  so 
accepted  it.  It  was  he  who  first  asked  for 
the  Court  of  Inquiry ;  it  was  he  who  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Court.  His  case  was  ably 
presented,  and  it  was  passed  upon  by  his 
brothers  in  arms,  who  united  the  highest 
professional  qualifications  with  unblem- 
ished records  as  men  of  honour.  Yet 
now  that  these  three  men  have  given  an 
opinion  which  is  in  some  respects  ad- 
verse to  him,  Admiral  Schley,  instead  of 
accepting  it  with  dignified  and  manly 
resignation,  has  begun  to  play  the  poli- 
tician and  to  quibble  and  pull  wires.  Does 
he  suppose  that  the  verdict  of  a  lot  of 
Congressmen,  all  animated  by  political 
motives  and  all  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
subject  on  its  technical  side,  would  have 
the  slightest  weight  with  any  one  as 
against  the  sober,  deliberate  and  unani- 
mous decision  of  Admirals  Dewey,  Ben- 
ham  and  Ramsay  ?  These  men  have  cen- 
sured Admiral  Schley,  but  in  no  serious 
manner.  The  heaviest  condemnation 
which  will  at  last  be  his  must  come  to 
him  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  received  their  verdict  on  his  actions. 

III. 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  incidents 
of  recent  occurrence  is 
Th«  PTMidtot  tne  dignified  but  very 
■  n—JL^Mib.  severe  rebuke  adminis- 
tered  by  the  secretary  of 
War  to  General  Miles  for  his  comments 
on  the  findings  of  the  Naval  Court  of  In- 
quiry. General  Miles  is  a  brave  and 
efficient  soldier,  but  his  fondness  for  no- 
toriety and  for  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  has  almost  destroyed  his  credit 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  so  that  he 
is  no  longer  viewed  with  seriousness  by 
any  one.  This  is  unfortunate  for  him, 
and  it  is  doubly  unfortunate  for  that  arm 
of  the  service  to  which  he  happens  to 
belong.  'General  Miles  has,  indeed,  been 
piling  up  a  heavy  account  against  himself 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War. 
He  has  talked  about  everything  to  every- 


body. Sensational  journals  have  found 
him  the  easiest  possible  subject  for  ex- 
ploitation. The  callowest  young  reporter 
could  play  upon  the  vanity  of  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Army  and  gel 
him  to  say  foolish  things  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  Now  he  has  been  repri- 
manded in  such  terms  as  may  well  give 
even  his  extreme  complacency  a  shock 
and  ought  to  make  him  tingle  aH  over, 
the  more  so  as  his  pitiful  and  bombastic 
attempt  at  explanation  only  render  his 
original  impropriety  the  plainer.  A 
period  of  prolonged  silence  on  the  part  of 
General  Miles  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
country  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  it 
never  has  vouchsafed  to  any  of  his  mul- 
titudinous maunderings. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  an 
official  reprimand  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  one  of  the  penalties  prescribed 
in  the  Army  regulations,  and  that  in 
consequence  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  Commanding  General 
except  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
court  martial  regularly  convened.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this;  but  the  par- 
ticular case  of  General  Miles  was  one 
wherein  the  President  did  well  in 
stretching  his  prerogative.  What  the 
country  wanted,  what  everybody  wanted, 
was  to  have  the  whole  miserable  incident 
stopped  short  in  the  most  summary  and 
peremptory  way.  To  have  court-mar- 
tialed General  Miles  would  have  meant 
another  period  of  gossip  and  scandal  and 
recrimination ;  and  President  Roosevelt 
did  precisely  the  right  thing  in  setting  his 
foot  down  hard  just  when  he  did.  As  to 
the  personal  rebuke  which  he  adminis- 
tered to  General  Miles  at  a  public  recep- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  this  produced 
at  first  a  very  painful  impression  through- 
out the  country.  It  did  not  seem  to  com- 
port with  the  dignity  of  the  President  nor 
with  the  high  rank  of  General  Miles  that 
such  a  scene  should  have  been  enacted. 
Yet  we  learn  from  very  high  authority 
that  this  was  something  which  General 
Miles  brought  down  upon  himself  by  his 
utter  tactlessness  and  lack  of  common 
sense.  He  approached  the  President  in 
public  and  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  President  twice  signified  his  wish 
that  General  Miles  should  discuss  the 
matter  in  the  Cabinet  Room  in  private. 
General  Miles,  however,  not  only  refused 
to  take  the  hint,  but  persisted  in  drawing 
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forth  the  President's  opinion  at  that  par- 
ticular moment.  If  the  opinion  which  he 
received  was  by  no  means  complimentary 
and  if  the  manner  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered was  not  at  all  agreeable,  then  Gen- 
eral Miles  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
blame. 

Of  less  consequence,  though  equally 
gratifying,  is  President  Roosevelt's  per- 
emptory demand,  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  for  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Edgar  S.  Maclay.  This  utterly  unim- 
portant and  irresponsible  person,  whom 
the  Sun  made  quite  ridiculous  by  de- 
scribing him  as  "the  greatest  living 
American  historian,"  happened  to  be  the 
occasion  of  precipitating  a  very  lamen- 
table controversy  and  of  bringing  it  to  a 
focus.  It  is  simply  poetic  justice  that  the 
whole  affair  should  end  in  his  being 
kicked  out  of  even  a  nominal  connection 
with  a  service  upon  which,  in  his  little 
way,  he  did  his  best  to  bring  discredit. 
The  President's  approval,  through  Sec- 
retary Long,  of  the  majority  report  of 
the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry,  his  censure 
of  General  Miles,  and  his  kicking  of 
Maclay  may  be  taken  together  as  sig- 
nificant of  his  intention  to  bring  this 
whole  objectionable  controversy  to  an 
abrupt  and  permanent  conclusion.  In 
truth,  the  entire  nation  is  sick  to  death  of 
it ;  and  after  a  few  more  howls  have  been 
emitted  by  the  yellow  editors,  and  a  few 
more  verbal  pyrotechnics  have  been  let 
off  by  "prominent  citizens"  who  like  to 
see  their  names  in  print,  the  incident  will 
shrink  to  its  proper  size  and  will  repre- 
sent, perhaps,  three  lines  of  space  in  the 
future  history  of  the  Republic. 

IV. 
A  great  many  persons  were  surprised 
when  it  was  announced 
Mr.  Piatt  aad       that    Senator    Piatt    in- 
nr.  wiiito.         tended   to   bring  a   suit 
for    libel    against     Mr. 
William  Allen  White,  the  Kansas  jour- 
nalist, because  of  a  so-called  "character 
sketch"  of  Mr.  Piatt  which  Mr.  White 
had  contributed  to  a  popular  magazine. 
Senator   Piatt  is  a  veteran   in  political 
warfare,  and  he  has  had  his  full  share 
of  the  invective,  ridicule  and  personal 
abuse  which  every  successful  politician 
expects  to  encounter  and  which,  indeed, 
is  a  tribute  to  his  power.    For  it  is  only 


the  man  who  does  not  count  that  is 
passed  by  in  silence  or  is  mildly  praised. 
The  powerful  actor  in  the  political  drama 
always  reckons  upon  the  hisses  of  one 
part  of  his  audience;  and  these  hisses 
ought  to  be  no  less  sweet  to  him  than  are 
the  cheers.  Applause  means  that  you 
have  pleased  your  friends,  while  abuse 
means  that  you  have  hit  your  enemies ; 
and  perhaps  the  hitting  of  one's  enemies 
is  quite  as  agreeable  to  human  nature  as 
is  the  gratification  of  one's  friends.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  a  surprise  to  find  that  an 
old  hand  like  Senator  Piatt  should  be 
moved  to  threaten  legal  penalties  for  the 
ten-millionth  assault  that  had  been  made 
upon  him  by  a  journalist. 

This  surprise  is  very  much  intensified 
when  one  reads  the  "character  sketch"  to 
which  Mr.  White  has  signed  his  name. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  with  any  ques- 
tions as  to  Mr.  Piatt's  political  career, 
his  personal  character,  or  the  nature  of 
the  influence  which  he  has  exercised  in 
New  York  politics.  We  simply  take  Mr. 
White's  alleged  portrait  of  him  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  an  utterly  impossible  one — 
not  because  it  is  at  variance  with  any  esti- 
mate which  we  may  have  formed  of 
Senator  Piatt,  but  on  the  broader  ground 
that  it  does  not  depict  a  human  being.  It 
is  not  like  Mr.  Piatt  because  it  is  not  like 
any  one.  It  is  psychologically  unreal.  It 
is  a  Frankenstein  monster. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  White  went 
about  producing  this  "character  sketch" 
is  perfectly  obvious  when  we  read  the 
sketch  itself.  Mr.  White  is  a  journalist 
of  the  Western  type,  vivid,  nervous,  un- 
restrained, and  eager  to  make  "points"  in 
everything  that  he  writes.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  he  has  any  special  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Piatt;  but  he  has  listened  to  much 
gossip,  he  has  a  keen  scent  for  the  pictu- 
resque, and  a  vigorous,  slap-dash  style 
made  effective  by  an  unconventional  vo- 
cabulary. So  he  went  ahead  and  scrawled 
upon  his  pages  a  Dore-like  impression  of 
such  a  character  as  never  actually  existed 
in  this  world.  As  we  read,  we  can  smell 
the  printer's  ink,  we  can  see  the  "scare- 
heads,"  we  can  hear  the  yells  of  the  news- 
boys clamouring  to  get  hold  of  a  fresh 
sensation  that  will  go  off  like  hot  cakes. 
It  is  jay-hawk  journalism — a  garish  re- 
production of  a  popular  phantasm,  with 
all  the  shadows  deepened  and  all  the 
minor  traits  exaggerated.  It  makes  brisk 
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reading ;  but,  as  we  said,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible— a  psychological  abortion. 

Mr.  White  ought  to  be  aware  that  no 
human  being  is  so  elemental,  so  utterly 
simple,  so  completely  all  of  a  piece  as  he 
has  made  out  Mr.  Piatt  to  be.  Least  of 
all,  is  it  conceivable  that  any  politician, 
by  use  of  the  meanest  arts  alone,  by  the 
most  cold-blooded  selfishness,  unrelieved 
by  any  warmth  of  heart  or  by  human  feel- 
ing, could  ever  so  bind  able  men  to  him 
as  to  control  for  years  the  political  des- 
tinies of  a  great  commonwealth  ?  This  is 
contrary  to  all  experience,  and  were  it 
true,  it  would  be  discreditable  to  human- 
ity. If  Mr.  White  will  push  his  investi- 
gations somewhat  farther  he  will  find 
that  there  are  many  men  who  have  not 
only  worked  with  Senator  Piatt  and 
served  him  as  a  leader,  but  who  have 
done  so  with  enthusiasm  apart  from  any 
selfish  interests  of  their  own.  They  have 
( found  something  in  him  as  a  man  as  well 
"as  a  political  chieftain,  and  this  fact 
makes  Mr.  White's  imaginary  portrait 
false  because  it  shows  that  the  lighter, 
better  side  is  wanting  in  it. 

Mr.  White  has  done  some  admirable 
work  of  late  in  fiction.  His  story  of  the 
Populistic  craze  in  Kansas,  and  of  the 
unkempt,  weak,  emotional,  fanatic  gov- 
ernor, Dan  Gregg,  is  startling  in  its  per- 
fectly evident  reality.  Mr.  White  knows 
this  type  well.  He  has  watched  it  grow 
into  existence  and  then  decay.  But  when 
he  jauntily  comes  East  and  tries  to  knock 
off  a  political  kit-cat  for  a  popular  mag- 
azine, and  takes  as  his  subject  a  person  of 
whom  he  really  knows  so  very  little,  he 
makes  us  feel  that  while  his  fiction  may 
at  times  be  portraiture,  his  portraiture  is 
wholly  and  completely  fiction. 


It  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  look  at 
Rudyard  Kipling  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of 
view.  Somehow  or  other 
he  is  so  much  more  than 
a  "literary  man"  that  the  ordinary  stand- 
ards of  literary  criticism  do  not  apply  to 
him  any  longer.  He  has  got  the  ear  ot 
the  whole  English-speaking  world  to  a 
degree  that  is  quite  unparalleled,  and 
when  he  sends  forth  a  blast  of  powerful 
appeal    or   of    flaming    indignation,    he 
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speaks  for  the  whole  race  and  to  it.  His 
words  fly  underneath  the  seven  seas  of 
which  he  himself  has  written,  and  within 
a  few  hours  not  only  Englishmen,  but 
Americans,  Australians,  South  Africans 
and  Anglo-Indians  are  reading  his  vigor- 
ous lines,  while  the  newspapers  of  four 
continents  are  filled  with  excited  com- 
ments upon  what  he  has  seen  fit  to  say. 
There  is  no  statesman  living  who  receives 
so  instantaneous  a  response  to  his  pro- 
nouncements as  does  this  remarkable 
writer,  who  has  the  gift  of  putting  into  a 
few  stinging,  scorching  words  thi- 
thought  that  is  dumbly  seeking  utterance 
in  a  million  minds.  Kipling  is  one  of  tin 
voices  of  the  age.  You  may  dislike  him 
or  you  may  be  infinitely  stirred  by  him : 
but  read  him  and  listen  to  him  you  must. 

His  latest  lines,  ''The  Islanders,"  afford 
extraordinary  evidence  of  his  unique 
position.  In  them  he  dares  to  say  what 
men  of  English  blood  all  over  the  earth 
are  thinking,  and  what  he  says  he  says 
with  a  fierce  conviction  and  a  magnificent 
relentlessness.  That  England  is  fatuous 
in  its  self-complacency,  that  it  cannot 
longer  defend  its  splendid  heritage  with- 
out stern  sacrifice,  that  it  must  face 
even  the  dire  necessity  of  conscription  or 
else  sink  into  subordination — these  art 
some  of  the  things  that  Kipling  tells  his 
countrymen.  They  are  not  pleasant 
things  to  hear,  but  they  compel  atten- 
tion ;  for  they  are  uttered  with  sincerity 
and  in  words  that  cannot  be  forgotten. 
If  the  phrases  that  contain  them  be  ex- 
travagant; if  the  scourging  be  unmerci- 
ful, that  makes  no  difference.  Nor  does  it 
make  any  difference  if  the  lash  in  de- 
scending smites  also  him  who  wields  it. 
Three  years  ago  it  was  Kipling  him- 
self who  proclaimed  in  brassy  notes  the 
pride  of  race,  who  despised  "the  lesser 
breeds,"  who  saw  in  the  clean-limbed, 
nonchalant,  and  well-bred  "flannelcd 
fools"  whom  he  now  withers  by  his  scorn, 
the  masters  of  the  earth  in  peace  and  war. 
His  Gadsbys,  so  gay  and  debonnaire,  well 
set  up,  good-tempered,  easy-going  and 
ignorant,  were  the  finest  soldiers  in 
the  world.  They  spent  no  time  in  study- 
ing the  art  of  war.  They  left  that  for 
Germans  and  for  Frenchmen.  They  were 
adepts  at  polo,  they  were  splendid  crick- 
eters, they  could  dance  and  flirt  ami 
drawl.    What  more  was  necessary?    So, 
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when  Kipling  in  1899  sang  of  "fifty  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot  going  to  Table  Bay," 
he  sang  with  a  light  heart  and  with  all  the 
self-complacency  of  his  own  heroes.  But, 
alas  1  four  times  fifty  thousand  horse  and 
foot  have  gone  to  Table  Bay  since  then ; 
and  a  few  Dutchmen  who  knew  nothing 
of  polo  and  who  never  used  a  bit  of  pipe- 
clay in  their  lives,  have  "crumpled  up" 
(that  used  to  be  Kipling's  favourite  ex- 
pression) his  Guards  and  Lancers  and 
Highlanders,  all  "in  one  red  burial  blent," 


and  to-day  Mr.  Kipling  is  calling  his  ath- 
letic but  utterly  untrained  young  English- 
men mere  "muddied  oafs."  It  was  a  bitter 
lesson  that  Kipling  had  to  learn,  and  he 
has  learned  it  thoroughly.  Only  he 
might,  perhaps,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  con- 
trive to  moderate  his  indignation  against 
those  who  are  still  labouring  under  a  de- 
lusion which  he  himself  has  done  far 
more  than  any  other  living  man  to  foster 
and  perpetuate. 

H.  T.  P. 
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TUB     LAIRD'S     LUCK,    AND     OTHER     FIRESIDE 

TAI.RS.  By  A.  T.  Qoiller-Cooch.  New  Vork ; 
■JliarleaBcritiDtr'iboni.    fi.go. 

In  The  Laird's  Luck  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has 
given  us  another  of  those  characteristic  vol- 
umes of  short  stories  which  have  secured  for 
him  a  conspicuous  position  in  imaginative  lit- 
erature. Both  in  matter  and  in  manner  he 
stands  alone,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  one  more  admires  the  individuality 
and  freshness  of  his  natural  gift  as  a  racon- 
teur, or  the  rare  mastery  of  technique  which 
shapes  and  gives  the  perfect  finish  to  his  work, 
fn  this  last  respect  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  air  of  verisimilitude  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  to  three  of  these  stories 
in  particular.  "The  Laird's  Luck,"  the  '"Three 
Men  of  Badajoz,"  and  'The  Two  Scouts,"  are 
so  charged  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  Napo- 
leonic campaigns  and  so  accentuated  with  cir- 
cumstantial details,  that  they  might  well  pass 
for  the  genuine  narratives  of  eye-witnesses. 
Of  the  nine  tales  which  make  up  the  collection 
it  is  only,  I  think,  In  the  first  that,  in  spite  of 
admirable  workmanship,  Mr.  Qui  Her -Couch 
has  not  quite  succeeded  in  achieving  his  object. 
Eerie  and  pathetic  as  is  the  conception  of  an 
un  baptised  child- spirit — a  "poor  innocent, 
without  knowledge  of  Cod's  ways" — clinging 
to  its  legitimate  brother  and  serving  him  with 
a  clannish  fidelity  which  does  not  hesitate  at 
theft  and  card- sharping,  it  is  too  dreadful  and 
too  unchristian  a  surmise  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  unseen  world  to  be  accepted  for  a  mo- 


ment, even  for  the  sake  of  argument  We  have 
outgrown  the  atrocious  theology  which  con- 
signed the  souls  of  unbaptised  infants  to  un- 
quenchable fires,  or  to  "sorrow  without  tor- 
ment," or  to  a  state  of  elfish  isolation.  Many 
years  ago  Sir  Walter  Besant  treated  a  some- 
what similar  motif  from  its  humorous  side; 
but  his  invisible  agent  was  merely  the  conven- 
tional "familiar,"  grown  decrepit  and  effete 
from  extreme  age.  The  notion  of  this  "in- 
nocent without  the  knowledge  of  God's  ways" 
is  too  hideous,  and  happily  too  incredible. 
"D'Arfet's  Vengeance"  is  a  finely  imagined 
sequel  to  the  elopement  of  Robert  Machin  and 
Anne  O'Arfet  from  Bristol  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  A  wave  of  the  wand,  and 
that  old-world  romance  of  love  is  re-enacted 
before  us.  And  years  after  these  lovers  have 
mouldered  in  their  grave  the  husband,  bald 
and  wrinkled  and  old — a  mere  "husk  of  a  man" 
— lands  in  Madeira  to  wreak  that  grim  ven- 
geance, the  thought  of  which  has  sustained  him 
lo  the  end.  "I  would  be  buried,  sirs,  not  be- 
tide but  between  them.  Ah?  .  .  .  You  refuse 
me,  I  understand  ?"  Quite  as  distinguished, 
in  a  different  mode,  is  the  new  reading  of  an 
ancient  legend  in  "Phoebus  on  Ilalzaphron," 
with  its  arresting  description  of  the  landslip 
— surely  not  apocryphal — in  Mount's  Bay.  and 
they  may  be  disposed  to  think  Lord  St.  Cyrcs 
at  his  best  in  the  difficult  abstruse  questions 
which  arose  during  the  long  conflict  with  Bos- 
suet,  or  with  which  the  now  nearly-forgotten 
name  of  Malebranche  is  associated.    A  happy 
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combination  of  thought  and  language,  with 
brilliant  ap er$us  now  and  then,  these  chapters 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  such  an  Oxford 
teacher  as  the  late  Professor  Wallace,  whom 
in  certain  points  they  recall. 

But  the  supreme  interest  centres  round  Fen- 
elon as  a  study  in  character,  and  now,  if  never 
before,  we  can  view  him,  not  as  a  saint  on  a 
pedestal,  but  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  Complex 
beyond  his  own  interpretation,  the  man  appears 
an  extraordinary  mixture  of  light  and  shade ; 
his  defects  undeniable,  the  magic  of  bis  pres- 
ence heightened  by  them,  his  prelusive  atti- 
tude to  the  later  time  not  less  clear  than  his 
attachment  to  the  Greeks  and  classic  antiquity. 
In  sum  he  is  the  spirit  of  protest;  the  proph- 
ecy, and  in  Telemaque  almost  the  leader,  of 
opposition  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  despotism,  to 
formulas  of  every  kind;  while  in  literature 
he  goes  before  Jean  Jacques  and  is  the  distant 
herald  of  Wordsworth.  A  man  so  alive  to 
creative  yet  secret  influences,  far  in  advance 
of  his  own  generation,  and  suffering  because 
of  it,  affects  us  in  another  fashion  than  the 
imperial  Bos  suet,  who  preached  the  funeral 
oration  of  a  stereotyped  and  Simply  inherited 
scholasticism.  It  is  astonishing.  Fenelon, 
who  was  adored  for  his  virtue,  without  respect 
to  his  opinions,  now  turns  out,  like  many  a 
prophet,  inferior  to  the  message  that  he 
brought.  Bossuet  appears  more  likely  to  es- 
cape judgment  as  a  man;  yet,  for  all  M. 
Brunetiere  may  argue,  his  Augustan  French  is 
a  dead  language  and  he  speaks  to  jionc  of  us. 
The  pathetic  note  in  Fenelon  may  be  some- 
times forced ;  this  deeper  pathos,  at  the  sight 
of  an  imperfect  mortal,  charged  with  mean- 
ings too  great  for  him,  spotted  in  his  nobler 
kind,  will  never  quit  his  memory,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  divided  from  Savonarola's.  I 
could  wish  that  Lord  St.  Cyres  had  dwelt 
upon  it.  He  has  made  us  the  richer  by  a  sin- 
cere, well-studied,  impartial,  and  perhaps  en- 
during biography,  which  ought  to  be  welcome. 
We  shall  not  love  Fenelon  the  less  because  we 
pity  him;  if  he  is  no  longer  the  saint  we 
thought,  he  remains  a  man  of  genius,  born  out 
of  due  time,  bitterly  persecuted,  and  not  al- 
ways understood  even  by  himself. 

William  Barry. 

THE  MAKING  OP  A  MARCHI0NES5.  By  Krancei 
Hodgson  Burnett.  New  York  :  P.  G.  Stokes  Com- 
pany,  ti.ioact. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  part  of  this  novel  is 
better  than  the'  second.  In  the  first  you  are 
introduced  to  Emily  Fox-Seton,  a  simple,  lov- 
able, womanly  heroine  of  thirty-six,  a  depend- 
ent lady-companion  in  great  houses,  who  finds 


an  unselfish  happiness  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  and,  so  engaged,  unconsciously 
wins  the  affection  of  the  mature,  widowed 
Marquis  of  Walderhurst,  and  after  a  short. 
matter-of-fact  wooing  becomes  the  Marchion- 
ess. The  second  part  is  equally  good  until 
the  Marquis  has  to  go  abroad.  Then  Captain 
Osborne,  heir-presumptive  of  the  Marquis, 
who  is  staying  near  by,  with  his  wife,  in  a 
house  his  lordship  has  lent  them,  is  invited  to 
come,  with  his  household,  and  become  the 
Marchioness's  guests  for  a  while;  and  under 
her  roof  they  are  better  able  to  carry  out 
divers  diabolical  attempts  on  her  life,  the  cap- 
tain's desperation  increasing  when  he  learns 
she  is  expecting  an  heir.  He  wants  to  teach 
her  horse-riding,  intending  to  arrange  a  throw 
for  her;  but  she  declines.  Aided  by  bis  Indian 
servant  he  deposits  a  broken  cornice  on  the 
stairs,  on  the  chance  of  her  falling  over  it ; 
saws  through  the  rail  of  a  wooden  bridge  on 
which  she  often  leans  to  watch  sunsets;  poi- 
sons her  glass  of  milk.  But  she  is  saved  by 
her  faithful  maid  and  the  repentance  of  the 
captain's  wife,  and,  fleeing  for  safety,  goes  into 
hiding  in  London.  The  characterisation  is 
so  consistently  true  in  the  case  of  Emily,  and 
the  Marquis,  and  his  cousin  Lady  Maria,  to 
say  nothing  of  minor  persons,  that  one  re- 
sents the  intrusion  of  this  melodramatic  cap- 
tain, with  his  stagey  outfit  of  blue-fire  villain- 
ies, and  resents  it  the  more  because  after  he 
has  departed  to  India  the  story  closes  with  a 
return  to  its  earlier,  natural  note,  and  the  win- 
ning of  the  Marchioness  back  from  the  gates 
of  death  is  a  pathetic  and  human  touch  that 
makes  the  preceding  sensationalism  the  more 
unreal.  Withal,  the  book  is  so  eminently  in- 
teresting that,  however  much  you  may  disbe- 
lieve its  sensational  developments,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  lay  it  down  til!  you  get  to  the  end. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL.    By  Stanley  J.  Weym.n.    Nf- 
York  :  Longmnni,  Green  and  Company.    fry- 

"M.  de  Tavannes  smiled.  Mademoiselle 
averted  her  eyes  and  shivered."  Could  any- 
thing promise  better  than  this  opening  of  Mr. 
Weyman's  new  romance?  '"But  your  heart.' 
he  cried  fiercely,  'is  his  I  Your  heart,  which 
you  told  me  in  the  meadow  could  never  be 
mine!'  'I  lied,'  she  murmured,  laughing  tear- 
fully, and  her  hands  hovered  over  him.  'It 
has  come  back.  And  it  is  on  my  lips.'  And 
she  leant  over  and  kissed  him.  And  Count  Han- 
nibal knew  that  he  had  entered  into  his  king- 
dom, the  sovereignty  of  a  woman's  heart." 
Could  anything  be  more  satisfying  than  such 
an  ending  in  these  days,  when  writers  who 


oi  ncro  ana  neroine  in  aarKne$s  ana  aespain 
Really,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  between  these  passages  runs  a  story  in 
Mr.  Weyman's  best  vein,  with  the  crimson  hor- 
ror of  St.  Bartholomew  as  an  historical  set- 
ting. Count  Hannibal  is  a  worthy  companion 
of  A  Gentleman  vf  France  and  The  Red  Cock- 
ade, and  Mr.  Weyman's  hand  is  as  cunning  as 
ever  in  fashioning  a  romance  which  will  send 
a  thrill  through  the  most  jaded  reader  and 
keep  even  a  reviewer  from  his  bed. 

THE  PROPHET  OP  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 
Bitravaganaa.  By  Robert  Hichena.  N 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    f  i.jn. 

If  there  were  prizes  for  painstaking  indus- 
try in  the  literary  world,  Mr.  Hichens  would 
surely  earn  the  first  by  his  new  story.  No  one 
in  the  three  kingdoms   can   recently  have  la- 
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juage  Dy  our  own  laoonous  determination  to 
co-operate  with  htm  in  being  amused.  We 
might  have  succeeded  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  aid  of  a  bellowing  orchestra,  dazed 
by  the  glare  of  the  footlights  and  the  whirling 
and  the  stamping  of  his  harlequinade,  had  it 
appeared  on  the  stage.  But  without  such  stim- 
ulus to  high  spirits  we  are  prostrated  by  the 
ferocious  onslaught  of  farce  before  we  have 
passed  the  tenth  page,  and  there  are  nearly 
three  hundred  and  forty  of  them.  Mr.  Htch- 
ens's  Lady  Enid  swore  a  solemn  vow  to  be 
silly,  silly,  and  nothing  but  silly.  And  she 
was.  Mr.  Hichens  has  made  a  fierce  determi- 
nation to  be  the  same,  and  seems  to  challenge 
us  to  deny  his  success.  We  are  far  from 
denying  it.  There  I  But  it  takes  a  very  clever 
man  to  be  so  elaborately  absurd. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  January  1,1902. 

The  holiday  trade  in  books  proved  to  be 
fully  up  to  expectations.  The  present  season's 
sales  were  remarkable  in  the  amount  as  a 
whole,  in  the  large  number  of  the  popular 
books  of  the  day,  upon  which  the  profits  were 
limited  by  competition,  and  in  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  new  net  books,  upon  which  the  pub- 
lishers' prices  were  generally  maintained.  The 
character  of  the  Christmas  sales  compared  with 
that  of  former  years  was  somewhat  different, 
in  that  the  demand  for  strictly  holiday  goods 
was  less  noticeable,  more  prominence  being 
given  to  the  popular  fiction.  Sets,  booklets, 
calendars,  special  twelvemo  and  sixteenmo 
editions  and  books  of  illustrations  were  not  so 
generally  sought  Certain  illustrated  editions 
were,  however,  popular,  of  which  may  be  noted 
A  Japanese  Nightingale,  by  Onoto  Watanna ; 
Old-Time  Gardens,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  and 
Heroines  of  Fiction,  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

Juveniles  naturally  found  much  favour  for 
gift  purposes,  and  from  the  large  list  of  fall 
publications  may  be  selected  Alices  Adventures 
in  Wonderland,  illustrated  by  Peter  Newell: 
Femley  House,  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  and  A 
Little  Girl  in  Old  New  Orleans,  by  Amanda 
A.  Douglas,  as  selling  most  readily.  Lives  of 
the  Hunted,  by  Ernest  Seton -Thompson ; 
Making  of  an  American,  by  Jacob  Rijs,  and 


Thoughts  for  Every-Day  Living,  by  Maltbie  D. 
Babcock,  is  a  list  of  miscellaneous  titles  which 
were  in  great  demand  during  the  weeks  just 
passed.  Charles  Dana  Gibson's  A  Widow  and 
Her  Friends  continued  the  successful  series  of 
drawings  he  contributes  annually  to  the  holi- 
day list,  and  fortunately  the  publishers  were 
able  to  supply  the  demand.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case  in  other  instances,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  popular  titles  were  temporarily  out 
of  print,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  former  years 
was  this  misfortune  felt  The  month's  publi- 
cations were  comparatively  light  as  to  numbers, 
but  contained  several  belated  works  which  at 
once  met  with  a  popular  sale.  Of  the  most 
noticeable  were  Forty  Modern  Fables,  by 
George  Ade;  In  the  Fog,  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis ;  Mr.  Dooley's  Opinions,  by  F.  P. 
Dunne,  and  The  Velvet  Glove,  by  Henry 
Seton  Merriman. 

The  year  just  passed  may  undoubtedly  be 
classed  as  a  successful  one  in  the  book  trade. 
Many  valuable  and  profitable  books  have  been 
published,  and  a  decided  step  has  been  taken 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  trade  conditions. 
The  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  already 
good,  and  it  bids  fair  at  least  to  equal  its  pred- 
ecessor. In  referring  to  the  most  salable 
books  of  the  month  it  may  be  said  that  after 
selecting  the  leaders,  which  continued  to  main- 
tain their  places,  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  in 
positive  order  the  balance.    It  js  sufficient  {o 
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above  the  average  in  sales. 

The  Right  of  Way.    Gilbert  Parker.    $1.50. 

The  Crisis.     Winston  Churchill.    $1.50. 

D'ri  and  I.    Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

The  Cavalier.    George  W.  Cable.    $1.(0, 

Lives  of  the  Hunted?  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son.     Net,  $1.75. 

The  Man  from  Glengarry.  Ralph  Connor. 
$1.50. 

Sylvia :  The  Storv  of  an  American  Countess. 
Evalyn  Emerson.    $1.50. 

Kim.     Rudyard  Kipling.    $1.50. 

The  Ruling  Passion.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
$1.50. 

Laiarre.     Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  $1.50. 

The  Portion  of  Labour.    Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Count  Hannibal.  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  $1.50. 
A  House  Party.    Introduction  by  P.  L.  Ford. 

Graustark.    George  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 
The  Eternal  City.    Halt  Caine.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  January  1,  1002. 

Holiday  trade  more  than  realised  expecta- 
tions, and  was  a  most  satisfactory  ending  to  a 
successful  year.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
notable  one,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  success. 
but  principally  because  it  has  witnessed  an 
effort  to  put  bookselling  on  a  paying  basis  and 
improve  the  trade  in  books  in  other  respects. 
Like  the  year's  record,  this  movement  has  been 
very  successful,  and  although  mistrusted 
somewhat  at  first,  it  is  now  heartily  endorsed 
by  the  trade  everywhere.  Fiction  as  usual 
played  the  most  prominent  part  in  holiday 
trade,  and  the  leading  books  had  very  large 
sales.  There  were  more  "popular"  books, 
however,  than  there  were  a  year  ago.  and  sales 
were  consequently  spread  over  a  larger  area. 
The  Crisis  led  in  actual  numbers  sold,  with 
The  Right  of  Way  in  second  place.  D'ri  and 
I.  The  Cavalier,  Lasarre.  The  Man  from  Glen- 
garry and  The  Ruling  Passion  all  met  with  a 
wonderful  demand.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  notable  feature  among  the  leaders  was 
the  astonishing  vogue  of  Lives  of  the  Hunted. 
This  was  expected  to  sell  well,  but  the  result 
was  far  beyond  expectations.  Publishers  evi- 
dently had  fnirlv  well  estimated  the  demand 
this  season  for  not  auite  as  many  books  as 
usual  went  out  of  print  during  the  holidays. 
Juvenile  hooks  of  the  better  class  went  verv 
well,  especially  Newell's  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Six  Boys  front  Dickens.  Old  Sonus  for  Young 
America  and  Mother  Goose's  Menagerie,  by 
Carnlvn  Wells. 

Works  of  Biography  and  Memoirs  were  es- 
nec:al!y  prominent  in  Christmas  «ales.  and 
hardlv  at  anv  period  before  have  so  manv 
good-selling  honks  in  this  class  appeared  in 
nne  reason:  The  Making  of  An  American,  by 
Jacnti  Riis.  was  a  great  success,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, ran  nut  of  print  earlv  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  it.  Sla'on  Thomp- 
son's Studv  of  Eugene  Field  was  in  great  re- 
quest locally,  and  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  keep 


Booker  T.  Washington's  Up  from  Slavery 
in  stock.  Lowell's  Biography  and  The  Life  of 
Stevenson  also  had  a  good  December  sale.  The 
"Gibson"  books  were  as  popular  as  they  al- 
ways are  at  Christmas  time,  especially  the  new 
one,  A  Widow  and  her  Friends,  and  illustrated 
books  of  the  moderate-priced  kind  were  bought 
extensively.  Sets  of  the  works  of  standard 
authors  sold  a  little  better  than  last  season, 
but  the  sale  of  these  is  small  compared  with 
what  it  was  a  decade  or  so  ago.  The  trade 
has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  over  the  fact 
that  the  situation  in  regard  to  bookselling  is 
better  now  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year  than 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  Not  only  is  bus- 
iness good  and  the  prospect  bright  for  its 
continuance,  but  better  times  may  be  expected ; 
a  trade  spirit  recognising  a  community  of  in- 
terests now  prevails,  and  the  close  of  the  year 
we  are  now  entering  upon  should  and  ought  to 
see  book  selling  a  paying  business. 

The  best  selling  books  of  the  month  were,  in 
regard  to  numbers  sold : 

The  Crisis.    By  Winston  Churchill.    $1.50. 

The  Right  of  Way.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

D'ri  and  I.     By  Irving  Bacheller.     $1.50. 

The  Cavalier.    By  G.  W.  Cable.    $1.50. 

Lararre,    By  Marv  H.  Catherwood.    $i-50- 

The  Man  from  Glengarry.  By  Ralph  Con- 
nor.   $1.50. 

Lives  of  the  Hunted.  By  Seton-Thomp- 
son.    $1.75  net. 

The  Eternal  City.    By  Hall  Caine.    $1.50. 

The  Ruling  Passion.    By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Graustark.     By  G.  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 
Kim.     By  Rudyard  Kiplm*.     $1.50. 
Blennerhassett.    By  C.  F.  Pidgin.    $1.50. 
Eben  Holden.     By  Irving  Bacheller.     $1.50. 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    By  E.  Seton- 
Thompson.    $2.00, 

ENGLISH  LETTER. 
November  so  to  December  21,  igoi. 

Always  by  far  the  busiest  month  ot  the  year, 
December,  igoi,  has  been  a  time  of  great  ac- 
tivity, though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  approached 
the  successful  seasons  enjoyed  before  the  war. 
The  public  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
purse-strings  well  in  hand,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  many  of  the  wholesale  houses  were 
kept  working  at  the  utmost  pressure  to  cope 
with  the  orders  received  from  town  and  coun- 
try, a  certain  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  has  been 
abroad. 

The  enormous  preponderance  in  the  sales  of 
novels  over  all  other  classes  of  literature  has 
emphasised  the  hold  which  fiction  has  upon  the 
public  at  the  present  time.  In  the  6s.  line  Kim 
has  undoubtedly  proved  the  book  of  the  sea- 
son :  but  the  sales  of  several  others  have  fol- 
lowed closely,  such  as  History  of  Sir  Richard 
Calmady,  The  Velvet  Glove,  the  Benefactress. 
Count  Hannibal,  Herb  of  Grace,  and  In  Spite 
of  All.  In  the  issues  of  the  past  month  the 
most  popular  has  proved  to  be  The  Man  from 
Glengarry,  by  Ralph  Connor. 

In  works  of  a  biographical  and  historical 
nature  there  has  been  a  steady  and  well-sus- 
tained demand.    Among  the  most  popular  may 
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Russell : 

The  Old  Farm.    Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr. 

Nightmare  Land.    G.  Orr  Clark. 

The    Big    Book    of    Horses    and    Goats. 

Drawings  by  E.  Penfield. 
Kemble's  Pickaninnies. 
Four-Footed  Folk.     Raymond  F.  Ayers. 
Mr.  Dooley's  Opinions. 
Forty  Modern  Fables.    George  Ade. 
In  the  Fog.    Richard  H.  Davis. 
Ruthless    Rhymes    for    Heartless    Homes. 
Col.  D.  Streamer. 

Scribner's  Sons: 

Eugene  Field.    Slason  Thompson.    (Vols. 

I.  and  II.) 
India,  Old  and  New.    E.  W.  Hopkins. 
The  Study  of  Religion.     Morris  Jastrow. 
Colonial    Furniture   in   America.     L.    V. 

Lockwood. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company : 

Germany  and  the  Germans.    A.  Lodeman. 

An  Elementary  French  Reader.     Gaston 
Douay. 
Stechert: 

Mind.    A  Troglodyte. 
Warne  and  Company : 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity.    Sir 
Henry  Thompson. 

Shell  Life.    Edward  Step,  F.  L.  S. 

How  to  Remember.    Eustace  H.  Miles. 

Madame  De  Lamballe.    Georges  Berlin. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Chicago  Press : 

The  Goosenbury  Pilgrims.    Ellen  R.  Veb- 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company : 

The  Legends  of  Genesis.     Hermann  Gun- 
kel. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Eastern  Publishing  Company: 

The  King  and  the  Cross.    G.  A.  Stringer 
and  E.  C.  W.  Stringer. 
Heath  and  Company. 

Stories  from  English  History.     Henry  P. 

Warren. 
America's  Story.    For  America's  Children. 
M.  L.  Pratt. 
Marlier  and  Company : 

The  Perfect  Woman.    Translated  from  the 
French  of  Charles  Sainte-Foi.    By  Z.  N. 
Brown. 
St.    Anthony    in   Art.      Mary    F.    Nixon- 
Roulet. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.    • 
Campbell : 

Pennsylvania  Politics.     Hon.  Matthew  S. 
Quay. 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America : 

Idyls  of  The  Gass.    Martha  Wolfenstein. 


Lippincott  Company : 

Washington,    The    Capital    City.      Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson.    (Vols.  I.  and  II.) 
Saunders  and  Company: 

The  Four  Epochs  of  Woman's  Life.    Anna 
M.  Galbraith. 

WASHINGTON. 
Neale  Publishing  Company: 

Prophet  of  the  Kingdom.     Henry  S.  Fris- 
bie. 

EVANSTON. 

The   Best   Nonsense   Verses,   Chosen,  by 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskam. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Johnson  Publishing  Company: 

Verses  from  the  Cotton  Boll.    Henry  Tim- 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Bardeen  i 

English  Words.    Edwin  Watts  Chubb. 
CANADA. 
Lahstoq  Rustic  Press: 

The  Crowning  Test     George  A.    Ham- 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Stanley-Taylor  Company: 

From  Fair  Hawaiiland.     P.  Maurice  Mc- 
Mahon. 
Robertson : 

Turquoise  and  Iron.    Lionel  Josaphare. 
California  Violets.    Grace  Hibbard. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Bowen- Merrill  Company: 

The  Ship  of  Silence  and  Other  Poems.    E. 
U.  Valentine. 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 
The  Ave  Maria : 

A  Life's  Labyrinth.    Mary  E.  Mamrix. 
OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 
Clarendon  Press: 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.    BucK- 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
Bassette  Company : 

The   Elements    of    Architecture.      Henry 
Wotton.  Kt. 
Dent  and  Company : 

The  Purgatorio  of  Dante.    Alighieri. 
The  Ghost  of  the   Belle-Alliance   Planta- 
tion and  other  Stories.    L.  Gifnii. 

OAK  PARK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Vaile: 

Our  Accursed  Spelling.    E,  0.  Vaile. 
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PELHAM,  N.  Y. 
Gestefeld  Publishing  Company: 
to  Control  CircumsU 
Gestefeld. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Harvard  University: 

The  Harvard  University  Catalogue: 
DENVER,  COLO. 
Smith-Brooks  Printing  Company: 

Spiritual  and   Material   Attraction. 
gene  Del  Mar. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween December  1,  1901,  and  January  I,  1903. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists,,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    Croly.    (Funk  & 

Wagnalls.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Right  of   Way.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  D*ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

S1.50. 

4.  Lives  of  the  Hunted    Thompson.     (Scrib- 


3.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.     (Re- 

vell  Co.)    $1.20. 

4.  God  Wills  It.    Davis.     (Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.     $1.30. 

5.  Thoughts  for  Every  Day  Living.     Babcock. 

(Scribner.)     $1.00  net. 

6.  Pines    of    Lory.      Mitchell.      (Life    Co.) 

$1.20. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The    Right    of    Way.    Pafker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Sir    Richard     Calmady.     Malet      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.75. 

4.  The  Benefactress.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  Life    of    Stevenson.    Balfour.     (Scribner.) 

$4.00  net 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

1.  The    Right   of    Way.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.     Thompson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.75  net 

3.  The  Ruling  Passion.     Van  Dyke.      (Scrib- 
.     ner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Making  of  an  American.    Riis.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $2.00  net 

5.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1-50. 


Babcock.     (Scribner. ) 


$1.50. 
6.  Every  Day  Living. 
$1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
1.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke. 


r.  The  Ruling  Passion. 
ner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson. 

ner.)    $1.75  net 

3.  The  Man  fr       ' 


(Scrib- 

(Scrib- 

(Re- 


ner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompsor 

ner.)    $1.75  net 

3.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor. 

veil  Co.)    f  1.50. 

4.  Marietta.    Crawford.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Right   of    Way.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Lazarre.        Catherwood.        (Bo wen-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Right   of   Way.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  A  Widow  and  Her  Friends.    Gibson.  (Rus- 

sell.)   $5.00. 

4.  Sylvia.    Emerson.   (Small,  Maynard  St  Co.) 

$i.5o. 

5.  A  Lily  of  France.     Mason.      (Griffith  & 

Rowland  Press.)    $1.10  net 

6.  A  House    Party.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

$1-25- 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.20. 

2.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.75  net 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 

(Scrib- 

Glengarry.    Connor.     (Re- 

Parker.     (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

5.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.75  net 

3.  La  Zaire,        Catherwood.        (Bo  wen-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Annie  Deane.    Slade. 

5.  The  Ruling  Passion.     Van  Dyke. 

ner.)     $1.50. 

6.  Old-Time    Gardens.    Earle.     (Macmillan.) 

$2.50  net. 

CHICAGO. 

1.  The    Crisis.    Churchill.     (Dodd,    Mead    & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Right   of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50- 

4.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lazarre.       Catherwood.        (Bo wen-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.     (Rc- 

vell  Co.)    $1.50. 
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CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Ruling  Passion.     Van  Dyke.     (Serib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

3.  Warwick  of  the  Knobs.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Lazarre.        Catherwood.        (Bowen- Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Seribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Farm    Rhymes.      Riley.       (Bo wen- Merrill 

Co.)    $1.00  net 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
1.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 


( Harper.) 
(Scrib- 


.     $1.50, 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.       Parker. 

5'.50. 

3.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson. 

ner.)    $175. 

4.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Seribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.     Connor.     (Re- 

vell  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The    Right    of    Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Ruling  Passion.     Van  Dyke.     (Serib- 

ner.)   81.50. 

3.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.     (Re- 

vell  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Seribner.)    $1.50 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

1.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1,50. 

2.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

81.50. 

3.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Seribner.)     81.50. 

4.  A  Lily  of  France.  Mason.  (Griffith  &  Row- 

land Press.)    Si. 10  net 

5.  Cardigan.    Chambers.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

1.  Tbe    Right   of    Way.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

81.50. 

2.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.     (Seribner.)    SijO. 

3.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Serib- 

ner.)   81.75  net 
5-  Cardigan.     Chambers.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 
6.  A    Widow    and     Her    Friends.      Gibson. 

(Russell.)  85.00. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

81.50. 

2.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 


81.50. 
an  fro: 


3.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.     (Re- 
vell  Co.)    Si-50. 

4.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

*i-50- 

5.  Blennerhassett    Pidgin.     (Clark.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Eternal    City.      Came.      (Appleton.) 

S1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Lazarre.        Catherwood.        (Bo wen- Merrill 

Co.)    S1.90. 

2.  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town.     Mathews. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.25  net. 

3.  The  Right  of   Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

8150. 

4.  Tbe    Red    Chancellor.     Magnay.      (Breit- 

tano.)    8i-5o. 

5.  Farm    Rhymes.      Riley.       (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)     81.00  net 

6.  Sir  Richard  Calmady.  Malet  (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    81.5a 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

81.50. 

2.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.     Connor.     (Re- 

vell   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.   (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Strategems  and  Spoils.   White.    (Seribner,  1 

Si. 50. 

5.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.75. 

6.  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town.     Mathews. 

(Bowen-Memll  Co.)    8125. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1-50- 

2.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Seribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  A  Drone  and  a  Dreamer.     Lloyd.     (Tay- 

lor.)   8150. 

4.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 
■      ner.)     Si-75- 

5.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

Si  50. 

6.  Lazarre.       Catherwood.       (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)    Sr.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1-50. 

2.  Warwick    of   tbe    Knobs.    Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Kim.     Kipling.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

8150. 
4-  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 
(Century  Co.)    51.00. 

5.  Tristram  of  Blent    Hope.    (McCIure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Captain    Ravenshaw.     Stephens.      (Page.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

1.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Serib- 

ner.)   $1.75. 

2.  The  Ruling  Passion.     Van  Dyke.     (Serib- 

ner.)   Si -20. 

3.  The    Right   of   Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Seribner.)    51.20. 

5.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.     Connor.     (Re- 

vel! Co.)     51.20. 

6.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $r.ao. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Seribner.)    S1.50, 

2.  Jaconetta.     Davis.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)    85  cents  net 


5.  Marietta.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Benefactress.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

J1.50. 

2.  Marietta.    Crawford.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Eternal    City.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

S1.50. 

4.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Arms  and  the  Woman.    MacGrath.     (Dou- 

bleday,  McClure  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Tristram  of  Blent    Hope,    (McClure,  Phil- 

lips 4  Co.)     $1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
I.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.     (Re- 


3.  The    Right   of    Way. 

$1.50. 

4.  The     Eternal     City. 

$1-50. 

5.  The    Velvet    Glove. 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Ruling  Passion. 

ner.)     $1.50. 


Whit 


Connor.     (Re- 


(  Harper.) 
Caine,  (Appleton.) 
Merriman.  (Dodd, 
Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 
.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
:  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
;.  Cardigan.     Chambers.      (Harper.)     $1-50. 
.  The    Dolly   Dialogues.     Hope.     (Russell.) 

?2.S°- 
.  The  Making  of  an  American.    Riis.     (Mac 

millan.)    $3.00  net. 
i.  A    Widow    and    Her    Friends.      Gibson. 

(Russell.)    $5.00. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 
.  The    Right  of   Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
!.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
;.  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
;.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.     Thompson.     (Scrib- 
ner.  $1.75  net 
;.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 
ner.)    $1.50. 
(  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    X Scribner.)    $1.50. 
6.  i  D'ri  and  L     Bacheller.     (Lothrop  Pub. 
(     Co.)     ?i.sa 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
:.  The    Right   of   Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
I.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   S1.50. 
f.  The   Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner.)    Si.so, 
I-  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 


Marcus  Whitman.    Mowry.     (Silver,  Bur-      2 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
I.  The  Ruling  Passion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.50. 


..  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 
$1.50. 

;.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Thompson.  (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.75- 

1.  The  Making  of  an  American.  Riis.  (Mac- 
millan.)     $3.00. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
;.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
;.  The  Right  of  Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
;.  The  Man  from  Glengarry. 

veil  Co.)    $1.50. 
..  Marietta.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 
;.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 
i.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
:.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
'..  The  Man  from  Glengarry.     Connor.     (Re- 

vell  Co.)    $1.50. 
t.  The  Right  of   Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

^  The  Eternal  City.  Caine.  (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

;.  Count  Hannibal.  Weyman.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

i.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Thompson.  (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.75. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

t.  The  Right  of  Way.  Parker.  (Harper.) 
tl.50. 

!.  The  Cavalier.     Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

).  Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Thompson.  (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.75. 

(.  Jingles  from  Japan.  Hyde.  (Robertson.) 
75  cents. 

;.  Love  Sonnets  of  Hoodlums.  Irwin.  (El- 
der &  Shepard.)     25  cents. 

i,  California  Violets.  Hibbard.  (Robertson.) 
$1.00. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.75  net 

J.  The  Right  of  Way.  Parker.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

\.  The  Ruling  Passion.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.50. 

;.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 
$1.50. 

5.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  {Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 
$1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The   Right   of    Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

;.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.  Connor.  (Re- 
vell  Co.)    $1.50. 

-  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 
$1.5°. 

;.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Thompson.  (Scrib- 
ner.)   91.75. 

1.  The  Cavalier.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
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TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  The   Right   of   Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

S1.9- 

2.  The  C 

3.  D'ri  and  I.  Bacbeller, 

$1.50- 

4.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.     (Re- 

vell  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lazarre.  Catherwood.  {Bo wen- Merrill  Co.) 

(Scrib- 


2.  The  Right  of  Way. 

$1.50. 

3.  Old-Time  Gardens. 

$2.50. 

4.  The  Ruling  Passion. 

ner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Fireside    Sphinx.      Reppli 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

6.  Mr.  Munchausen.      Bangs.      (Noyes,  Piatt 

4  Co.)   S1.50. 


Parker.  (Harper.) 
Earle.  (Macmillan.) 
Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 
(  Houghton, 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The   Right   of   Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

Si. 50. 

2.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.  Connor.  (West- 


(Copp-Clark    Co.) 

,.  The   Making  of   a   Marchioness.    Burnett 
(Brim.}     Si. 2;. 

(Mc- 

TUCSON,  ARIZ, 
t.  Blennerhassett  Pidgin.    (Clark  Co.)   $1.50. 

2.  D'ri  and  I.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

Si. 50. 

3.  The   Right   of   Way.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    Si. 75. 

5.  Tristram  of  Blent    Hope.    (McClure,  Phil- 


6.  The  Sign  of  the  Prophet    Naylor.     (Saal- 


lips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
The  Sign  of  the  Prop 
field  Pub.  Co.)    $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
.  Lives  of  the  Hunted.    Thompson, 
ner.)    $1.75. 


A  book  standing  1 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foreging  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Right  of  Way.     Parker.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50 284 

2.  Lives    of    the    Hunted.      Thompson. 

( Scribner.)       S1.75 14a 

3.  The  Cavalier.  Cable.  (Scribner.)  Si-SO-     1=2 

4.  The    Ruling     Passion.      Van    Dyke. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50 121 

5.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmilian.) 

fi.50 no 

6.  The  Man   from   Glengarry.     Connor. 

(Revel!  Co.)     $1.50 102 
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PINEHURST 

The  Healthiest  and  Most  Perfect  Resort  In  the  South. 
Located  in  the    Highest  and  Dryest  Section  of  the 


One  of    Nine    Holes    { equally    gooi 
Handsome,  well  appointed  club  hou: 
sionals  in  charge. 


PINEHURST  SiflSKSJt! 

v.nuiy  day*  it  rTijovsdurini:  the  winter  months,  ant 
Bcnetruina  wu,  The  beat  qmil  ihootinj  in  A 
Pinthurit.     The  only  village  in  the  country  wt 


Through  Pullman  Service  9  Oi 
New  York,  Boston  and  Cincinnati 
Southern  RrUiw&y  or  See.boe.rd 
Special  Kates  during  December  end 

Send  for  beautiful  pimphlets  and  ratu,  adc 


JAMES  W.  TVrTS,  Owner,  Boston,  Mas..   JSSKSPSESKKK 


Four  Splendid  Hotels 

the  best  appointed  and  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in 
are  new,  and  are  equipped  with  the  most  mo 

Fifty  Modern  Cottages,Public  Casino    I 
Two  Splendid  Gol  1 


iw**v«**w*'*iritvt**i* 


Page's  New  Fiction. 


The  Cloistering  of  Ursula. 

By  CLINTON  SCOLLARD,  author  of  » A  flan-at-Arms,"  etc. 

Ul-lSTRATEIl    BY    II.   C.    EDWARDS. 


I  voi.  library  12m  o,  cloth,  gilt  top. 


$i.5o. 


I[  is  with  much  plcasu.?  that  the  publishers  are  able  to  announce  another  of 
Mr.  Scot  lard'*  charming  Italian  romances.  Italy  in  the  heyday  of  all  her  splendid 
sins  and  terrible  virtues  is  a  fascinating  field  fur  any  romancer,  and  it  is  a  fascina- 
ting romance  which  is  here  unfolded,  a  story  of  deadly  feud  and  secret  craft,  open 
hatred  and  hidden  love.  A  strange  cloistering  is  that  of  the  charming  Ursula, 
whose  adventures  the  reader  follows  with  breathless  interest  from  the  time  when, 
al!  unwitting,  she  aids  the  enemy  of  her  house  to  escape  from  the  fatal  banquet,  to 
the  time  when  she  finds  her  claustral  refuge  in  the  heart  of  that  enemy. 


$  Page's  Commonwealth  Series. 


! 


I 


In  offering,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  in  the  Commonwealth  Series,  we 
shall  select  a  novei  or  story  descriptive  of  the  methods  of  thought  and  life  of  that 
particular  section  of  the  country  which  each  author  represents. 

Each  1  vol.,  large  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.85- 

uwctmiM*.  Her  Boston  Experiences. 

Seventh  edition.     By  Anna  Farqvhak  (Makcakkt  Ai.lsiiin). 

"The  fir.1  hook    for   Iloslnuians  lo  read  on  returning  in  Iheir  homes  this  fall  U 
•Ho    H.'SlO'i  H.xfie'ic-s:     It  »;il  Au  idem  s.->t»    '-  The  J.ittr.iry   World. 
-  The  book  is  really  enormously  clever.'-   boston  Times. 

Higim*.  A  Sunny  Southerner. 

-      By  JuiJA  Macri  DKX,  author  of  "A  Magnificent  Plebeian"  "  The  Princess 
etc.     Second  edition. 

"Lit  115  !i-|'c  Iliat  Julia  Mugruder  will  not  stumble  upon  a  problem,  hur   tlui  slic 

cu'i'-.V'  ■.V'.VHnwi'  ^■,</f!eV»o-'^-.;~\Zlci'^:VwrMH,;  j<T.'wV"cnu   be'.'' 
-Itofftk  Express,  June  ,. 

&>.  'Lias's  Wife. 

By  Martha  Baker  Dins,  author  of  "  Memory  Sired,"  etc. 

nitric*  or c»t*mhie.  Her  Washington  Experiences. 

By  Anna  Fakmiiiak,  author  of  "  The  De-Ms  Plough,"  etc. 

Thure  will  l.e  no  cle.rrer  hook  published  this  season   ihar,  "Her  Washington 


I 
1 

I 


I 


L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  mi£r  Boston,  Mass. 
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BOOKS  OF  IMPORTANCE 


65th  1,000  THE  RULING   PASSION  65th   1,000  ' 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  with  Color  Drawings  by  WALTER  APPI.ETON  CLARK 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

BLUE  GRASS  AND  RHODODEN- 
DRON. Ouidoor  Life  in  Kentucky.  By 
John  Fox,  jr..  author  of  "Crittenden." 
Drawings.     $i.  75  tut  (postage.  14  cts.). 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  COURTIER. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Count  Balde- 
sar  Castiglione  by  L.  E.  Odvckk.  With  70 
contemporary  portraits  (rom  paintings, 
drawings,  busts,  reliefs  and  medals  by 
Manlegna,  Raphael.  Titian,  Leonardo,  Ce- 
lini,  and  others.  Square  8vo,  limp  parch- 
ment, $10.00  net  (postage.  48  cts.). 

THE  OUTCASTS.  By  W.  A.  Fraskr, 
author  of  "  Mooswa  and  Others  of  the 
Boundaries."  With  many  illustrations  by 
Arthur  Heming.    ft. 15  net. 

FRENCH  ART.  Classic  and  Contempo- 
rary Painting  and  Sculpture.  By  W.  C. 
Brownell,  author  of  "French  Traits." 
New  and  enlarged  edition,  reset  in  larger 
and  more  attractive  type,  with  48  illustra- 
tions added.     $3.75  ntt  (postage,  20  cts.). 

COLONIAL  FURNITURE  IN  AMERI- 
CA. By  Lukr  Vincent  Lockwood.  300 
illustrations  from  photographs,  including 
12  anotypes.    $7.50  net  (postage,  60  cts.). 

MORE  ANIMALS.  By  Oliver  Herford. 
author  and  illustrator  of  "  A  Child's  Prim- 
er of  Natural  History."    (i.oo  net  (postage, 


s.). 


FICTION. 


TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR.  By 
Zack.  author  of  "  The  White  Cottage."  etc. 
$1.50. 

STRATAGEMS  AND  SPOILS.  Stories 
of  Love  and  Politics.  By  William  A. 
White,  author  of  "  What'sthc  Matter  with 
Kansas?"  etc.     Illustrated.     $1.50. 

THE  ARGONAUTS.  By  Emm  OKZEsku, 
Translated  by  Jeremiah  Cuitin.  translator 
of  the  works  of  Henry  Sienlciewicz.     ti.50 

THE  MAKING  OF  JANE.  By  Sarah 
Barnwell  Elliott,  author  of  "Jerry." 
$1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY  and  HISTORY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STE- 
VENSON. By  Graham  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated.   2  vols.,  $4.00  net  (postage,  30  cts.). 

EUGENE  FIELD.  A  Study  in  Heredity 
and  Contradictions.  By  Slason  Thompson, 
collator  of  "Sharps  and  Flats."  With  many 
rare  and  valuable  illustrations,  including 
some  of  Mr.  Field's  own  cartoons,  together 
with  reproductions  of  "copy."  z  vols.,  $3.00 
net  (postage,  25  cts.). 

THECIVILWAR.  By John W.  Burgess. 
author  of  "The  Middle  Period.  American 
History  Series."  2  vols.,  $z.oo  net  (postage. 
20  cts.). 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND 
RELIGIOUS  REFORM.      By  William 

'    M.  Sloane.     $2.00  net  (postage,  16  cts.). 

POETRY,  ESSAYS,  ETC. 

A  HERMIT  OF  CARMEL,  and  Other 
Poems.  By  ti force  Santayana,  author  of 
"The  Sense  of  Beauty."  $1.25  net  (post- 
age, o  cts.). 

THE  CATHEDRAL,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson.  $1.25  ntt 
(postage,  8  cts.). 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CITIZEN.  By  Arthur  Twikikg 
Hadlev.  D.D..  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale 
University.    $1.50  net  (postage,  it  cts.). 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH:  Essays  on  English. 
By  Braniier  Matthews,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Columbia  University,  author  of 
"The  Historical  Novel."     $1.25  net  (post- 

A  DAY  WITH  A  TRAMP,  and  Other 
Days.      By  Walter  Wvckoff.  author  of 

.     "The  Workers."  $i.oonW(postage,iocts.}. 

VICTORIAN  PROSE  MASTERS.  By 
NELL,  author  of  "  French 
neb  Art,"  etc.  $1.50  nit 
(postage,  12  ««.). 

THE  DESERT.  Further  Studies  in  Nat- 
ural Appearances.  By  John  C.  Van  Dvkk. 
author  of  "Nature  for  its  Own  Sake." 
With  frontispiece.  81.25  nrf(poslage,ioctsA 


w.  c. 


100th   1,000  THE  CAVALIER 

By  CABLE.     Distinctly  the  fiction  success  of  the  season. 


100th  1,000 

CHRISTY  1 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


itiou  The  Bookman  in  w 
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NEW   SCRIBNER    BOOKS 


EDITH  WHARTON'S  FIRST  LONG  NOVEL 


THE  VALLEY  OF  DECISION 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

All  RS.  WHARTON'S  first  long  novel  brilliantly  justifies  her  choice  of  a  larger  canvas  and  a  more 
IVl  populous  picture  than  those  of  her  previous  stories.  "  The  Valley  of  Decision"!*  in  every 
sense  a  large  performance  of  sustained  flight  anil  multifarious  interest.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  Italy  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mainly  at  one  ot  the  little  courts  which  were  such 
epitomes  of  life  and  civilization.     Many  characters  crowd  the  story.  In  two  volumes,  $2. on 


MELOMANIACS 

By  JAMES  HUNEKER 


Thi  M 


n    Modern  Mu>L:''»nd  "Chopin: 

A  COLLECTION  of  fantastic  and  ironic  tales, 
in  which  sentimental  and  conventional  no- 
tions of  music  and  musicians  are  upset. 
The  heroes  of  modern  culture,  Wagner,  llisen, 
Chopin,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche  and  Richard 
Stiauss,  are  handled  without  reverence.  The 
book  is  a  satire  upon  the  Symbolist  movement 
and  artistic  and  literary  Bohemia,  the  seamy  side 
of  which  is  mercilessly  set  forth.  %i  .50 


W  I  S  T  O  N  S 

A  Story  in  Three  Parts 

By  MILES  AMBER 

I.  Betty;    II.  Robin;    111.   Esther  and   Rhoda 


IN    t 


ISRAEL  ZANGWILL  uy<: 
this  book  are  flashes  of  genius,  both  in 
deep  phrases  and  in  many  of 
the  character  sketches.  Bella,  Esther, 
Rhoda,  Miss  Pinker,  Robin,  Robin's  mother, 
Madgwick,  and,  above  all,  Betty,  seem  as  de- 
lightlully  true  on  second  reading  as  they  did 
when  I  read  them  fust."  $l.;o 


ROBESPIERRE 

By  HILLA1RE  BELLOC,  B.A. 

lar  of  BallM  Colics*,  Oxford,  and  author  of  "  Danton,  •  Study." 

MR.  BELLOC'S  remarkably  vivid  presentation  of"  Danton  "  will  prepare  readers  for  the  study  of 
"  Robespierre,"  with  which   he  now  follows  it.     Of  "Danton,"   Literature  (London)  said: 
"  We  greet  Mr.  Belloc  as  a  rising  star  in  the  world  of  letters     .     .     .     One  is  amazed  at  this 
book  coming  from   so  young  a  writer      In   spite   of  paradox   and   occasional  gush,  the  style,  in  the 
main,  is  as  lofty  and  pure  as  is  his  treatment  of  his  magnificent  subject,"  $2.00  net 


The  Apostles'  Creed 

Its  Origin,  Its  Purpose,  and  Its  Historical 
Interpretation 

By  ARTHUR  CUSHMAN  McGIFFERT 

Wawibum*  Profesior  of  Church    HiMwy  In   the   Union 
Thtologiul  Seminary. 

A  critical  study  of  unusual  importance,  which 
is  destined  to  command  attention  and  provoke 
discussion.  $1 .35  mi  (postage  1 3  cents) 


Through  Science 

to  Faith 

By  NEWMAN   SMYTH 

Author  of"  The  PUm  of  D»jlh  in  Evolution." 

"  Dr  Smyth  believes  that  biological  science 
is  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  an  attempt 
toward  the  construction  of  a  new  natural 
theology. — The  Congregatioualht 

$1 .50  ml  (postage  id  cents) 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
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&  h  e    Prize 
A  House  Party 


.1F.1II,/ 


.-.-.I  I.v  faul  l.i-ir. 

i  iln-1 kli.i-.ln- 

niTiiftlii-fl  <»i 


corrrctly  •>(  r»_ 

[  ii  n  inugiiMiy  Kinl.i-i-inj;  oi'  hi  inn.  A  mi-rimn  author*,  the 
L.r.l.  Mr.  |--i.nl  als- u-llinj*  <-««  ..fitn-  M..nt-.. 

ii  mi  tr.-m  ili.it  tin-  i ii 1 t. li si i i-r>.  Iinvi:  [li-i-irlfd  in  n|M-n  n  new  eon- 
^  |  -I1/I-.  hiiviii,- i,l,i]ii,-ii  ■MTM'lf  tnkci-|t  viTi-i  tit.-  know  It -d  jf  sJie 


Si    NEW    PRIZE    OF    $500.00 


RAM  IIKXK  JKWKTI-  RITH    Mi  F.KKKV  STUAKT 

ivki.ks  i;.  ii.  kn>it;Kis  nci  avk  thanet 

kl'HA    Kl'NKl.K  DHKN   WlsTEK 

-similar  Inlliosc  (jiii-rrniiiK  tin-  i-ontrst  jtisl.-lnsi.-ti.  [hey  tire  given 
.-iin,:  t-i)ii].ori.  'lie  |.,r-i.ti  hIii>  ^i;L-.-.r,  i-otm-tly  which  author 
ililislnTs  tlit-  priii-  i.f  $5011.00.  If  mure  than  otip  '|»rwiti  i*uit»«i-5 
illy  sintuni;  tlttt  iiiimiT-  It  no  correct  j;uess  i>  rect  iictl.  iht  guess 
Kin->st-s  must  be  on  the  tuupons  pruviih -d  in  the  book,  and  all 
bucks  must  he  in  by  tiinliii^ltt  ul  May  31.  1003. 

Ask  far  A  IIOI.  Sli  PARTY  Jt  any  bookstore,  .«■  lent  1 1  Jo  te  the  publishers, 

SMALL,     MAYNABJ)     6     COMPANY,     Boston 

Edwin    A.  Abbey's 

new  panels  of  the  Holy  Grail  pictures, 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  are  about 
to  be  reproduced  in  the  COPLEY 
PRINTS.  Persons  who  wish  to  receive 
special  announcement  concerning  thorn 
are  invited  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  publishers,  Curtis  & 
Cameron,  Boston. 


Mr.  Abbey  saga; 


"  tin-  i-xcrilrticc- of 


CURTIS   6   CAMERON,   PUBLISHERS,  Boston 
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HARPER'S 

Encyclopaedia  of 

United  States  History 

IN  TE.N  VOLUMES 


FROM  4SS  TO  1902.  EVEK.Y  EVENT  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

A    FE.W   FACTS   ABOUT    THIS    WONDERFUL   ACHIEVEMENT 
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.  .  .  Ready   Shortly  ♦  . 


THE   METHODS  OF 

LADY  WALDERHURST 

By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

Author  of"  The  Making  of  a  Marthiourss,"  "Little 
Lord  Fa*ntleroy,"  ami  ■•  A  Lady  of  Quality." 

"  The  Methods  of  Lady  Walderhurst  "  is  a  delightful  story 
which  combines  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  "  The  Making 
of  a  Marchioness  "  with  the  dramatic  qualities  of  "  A  Lady  of 
Quality." 

LjJy  IVaidcrhutst  is  out  of  llu  most  charming  char  jcHrs  in 
modem  fiction.  The  plot  hinges  a  Rood  deal  upon  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  as  they  exist  in  England,  and  the  evils  that  some- 
limes  come  from  them.  It  is  a  thrilling  story,  and  the  reader  who 
starts  the  hook  can  never  lay  it  down  until  finished. 

Beautifully  maiiul'.kt.ued,  witli  illustrations  by  C.  D.  Willums, 
with  initial  letters,  tail-pieces,  decorative  borders,  etc. 

lomo,  J04  pages,  $1.3; 


W0LFV1LLE    DAYS 

By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 

Author  of  -  Wolfville."   "  Saudhnrrt,"  etc. 

"  Wolfville "  was  probably  the  most  successful  book  of 
Western  stoiies  published  since  the  early  works  of  Bret  Harte,  The 
scenes  and  people  of  the  Southwestern  Frontier  are  pictured  with  a 
vividness  and  truth  never  surpassed,  if  ever  equalled. 

Mr.  Lewis's  stories  are  full  of  humor,  but  with  an  occasional 
touch  of  pathos,  and  they  make  most  delightful  reading. 

With  a  frontispiece  by  Fhedemc  Riminoton. 

1 31110,  cloth,  $i.=,o 


THE  GIANTS'   GATE 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON 

Author  of  •'  The  Impenetrable   City."    "  Pro  Pafria."  etc. 

The  scenes  of  this  powerful  novel  are  laid  in  France  and  Hngland 
of  to-day.  In  a  wonderfully  realistic  manner  it  unrolls  before  the 
reader  a  panorama  of  modem  I'aris.  The  aclnr,  in  this  marvellous 
drama  are  fair  women  ami  biave  men,  councillors  and  presidents, 
labor  unions,  and  the  generals  of  France,  and  ruling  them  all  the 
omnipotent  power  of  the  people, 

limo,  cloth,  illustrated,  Si. 50. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 

5  &  7,  East  16th  Street,  New  York 

Please  mention  THE  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD" 

AUDRET 

MISS    MARY    JOHNSTON'S 

latest  novel  "  Audrey  "  will  be  published 
,    about  the  middle  of  February. 
\       This  exquisite  love  story  of  1 8th  cen- 
.  turv    Virginia    fullv    justifies    the    great 
interest  with  which  it  has  been  awaited. 
Audrey  is  the  most  vital   and  fascinating 
figure  created  bv  Miss  Johnston's  imag- 
;  ination. 
•  .'        Six  colored  illustrations  by  F.  C.  Yohn 

\  /    form  an  attractive  feature  of  the  book. 

'  Crown  8  vo  Price  $1.50 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
ORDERS     TAKEN     NOW 
y  ATALL     BOOKSTORES 


THE    BOOKMAN   AWEKTISEH. 
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THE  BOOKMAN  SERIAL 

FOR  1902 


The  publishers  of  The  Bookman  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  in  the 
March  issue  there  will  begin  a  new  serial  story,  entitled : 

FUEL  OF  FIRE 

The  Story  l»  by  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT    FOWLER 
the  author  of  "  Concerning  Isabel  Caroaby,"  etc 


FUEL  OF  FIRE  is  essentially  a  charming  love  story.  Miss  Fowler  realizes 
more  than  most  writers  the  splendor  that  comes  over  the  earth  under  the 
influence  of  love,  and  the  love-passages  are  as  moving  as  any  in  recent 
literature.  -  The  hero,  Lawrence  Barendale,  is  the  owner  of  little  save  a  fine  old 
country  place.  It  has  been  burnt  down  twice,  and  an  old  saying  prophesies 
a  third  burning,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  entail,  the  hero  has  to  spend 
most  of  his  income  in  paying  the  insurance.  The  Hall  does  burn  down  and 
suspicion  fastens  naturally  on  the  hero,  then  on  his  mother,  and  finally  on  his 
lady  love,  as  these  would  benefit  by  the  burning.  The  solution  of  the  mystery 
is  most  happy  and  unexpected.  The  witty  sayings  that  made  "Isabel 
Carnaby  "  so  popular  are  to  be  met  with  here,  but  the  humor  is  more  human 
and  more  wholesome.  For  instance:  The  heroine  is  asked  by  her  cousin 
how  she  keeps  the  lane  where  she  walks  with  her  lover  free  from  intruders. 
She  replies: 

"  We  tell  mother  that  there  ire  tramps  about,  and  father  that  it  is  damp  under  foot" 

Her  cousin  rejoins: 

"  I  should  station  at  the  entrance  to  your  particular  lane  a  youth  with  a  red  banner,  bearing  the 
strange  device, '  This  road  is  closed  for  repairs,  without  the  re.' " 

Then  again: 

"  Ifl  had  wings  and  covered  them,  people  would  only  say  what  a  bad  figure  I  had  and  how 
badly  my  clothes  fitted:  but  if  I  had  a  cloven  foot  and  went  barefoot,  everybody  would  smile  and 
pity  rather  than  blame;  and  ifl  went  to  the  length  of  putting  my  feet  on  the  table,  the  world  would 
end  by  thinking  them  quite  pretty,  and  pointed  toes  would  entirely  go  out  of  fashion." 

Yet,  despite  her  wit,  Miss  Fowler  never  lets  her  readers  forget  the  deeper 
meanings  and  purposes  of  life. 
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The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific 

Br  A.  R.  Colojihouk,  author  of  " China  in 
Transformation."  With  full-page  halftones 
and  100  Drawings  in  the  text.    Cloth,  8vo. 


The  Principles  of  Western  Civilization 


The  Story  of  the  Mormons 

By  William  Alrxan  deb  Lin  h. 
sometime  Managing  Editor  or 
the  New  York  Evening  Pal. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  Bvo. 

A  Life  of  Napoleon 

Bonaparte 


By  L  H.  ROSE,  M. A. .author  of 
"The  Revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic Era,  1789-1815."      Illus- 


trated, a  vols.,  large  post,  Bvo. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 


By  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
author  of  "  The  Story  of 
France,"  etc    Illustrated. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo. 

A  History    of    Political 

Theories,  Ancient  and 

Mediaeval 

By  Wm.  A.  Dunning,  Professor 
of  History  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, author  of  "Essays on 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion," etc.  Cloth,  lamo. 

The  Theory  of  Prosperity 

By  Simon  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
author  of  "  The  Development 
Of  English  Thought." 

Cloth,  Bvo. 

CITIZEN'S  LIBRARY 

Democracy  and 

Social  Ethics 

Jane   Addams,    Head    of 

1  "  House,"  Chicago  I  Joint 

■iHimr  of  "  Philanthropy  and 

Social  Progress."  Cloth,  tamo. 

Municipal  Engineering: 
and  Sanitation 

By  M.  N.  Bakes,  Ph.B..  Asso- 
ciated Editor  of  Engineering 
Xtuii;  Editor  of  A  Maxuoi ef 

Amir  icon   Water  Works. 

Cloth,  laino. 


Ifi 


The  Principles  of  Sanitary 

Science  and  the  Public 

Health 

With  Spedal 
Caasathra  aa 


By  William    1'.  Sedgwick, 

Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  formerly  Biolo- 

B'st   to   the   State    Board  of 
eallh  in  Massachusetts.      Il- 
lustrated. Cloth,  Svo. 

The  Level  of  Social  Motion 

i  at  the  Comin 

if  Society.    By! 

A.   Lane,  author  of  "Great 

Philosophers."       Cloth,  tsmo. 

The  College  Student 

and  Bis  Problems 

By  Jambs  H.Canfield,  LL.D., 
Librarian  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Cloth,  16010. 
Mental  Growth  «nd  Control 
By  Nathan  Oppenheih,  M.D., 
author  of  "The  Development  of 
the  Child,"  etc     Cloth,  ifimo. 

The  Care  of  Destitute.  NeiJ- 
lededand  Delinquent  Children 
By    Homer    Folks,   Commis- 
sioner of  Charities,  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York. 
Cloth,  tamo. 

Mrs.  Seely*s  Cook  Book 

AHanaai  of  Preach  aadAawrl- 


By  MBS.  L.  Seelt.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  Oil  cloth,  Sa.co; 
half  leather,  $3.00  nit. 

Development  and  Evolution 
By  J.  Mark  Baldwin.  A  third 
volume  of  the  work  "Mental 
Development  in  the  Child  and 
the  Race."  Cloth,  8vo. 


Regnuin  Del 

By  the   Rev.  Archibald  Rob- 
ertson. BamptoD  Lectures  of 

1901.  Cloth,  $0.50 

A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Ori- 
gins, Social  and  Religions 

By  George  A.  Barton,  Bryn 
Mawr  College.         Cloth,  Svo 

A  Primer  of  the  Christian 

Religion  Based  on  the 

Teaching  of  Jesns 

By  George  Hollet  Gilbert, 

D.D..  formerly  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  author 
of  •■  The  _Student's  Life  of 
Jesus," 


What  Is  Shakespeare 

Aa  UtrodactiM  to  tha  Sreat 

By  L.  A.  Sherman,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Cloth,  lamo. 

The  Scenery  of  England, 

and  the  Causes  to  which 

it  is  Dne 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ave- 
BUB*  (Sib  John  Lubbock). 
With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Cloth.  Svo 

Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Horticulture.    VoL  IV. 

Coraaletlar  the  set 
Edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture  in  Cor- 
nell University.  Complete  in 
four  volumes.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Svo.  Price,  $5.00 

Sold  by  luiscriftiM  nnly 


NEW    NOVELS 

THE  CONQUEROR :  Being*  the  True  and  Romantic  Story  of  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

By  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton 

Author  of  "  Senator  North,"  "  The  Californians."  "  The  Aristocrats,"  etc.  Cloth,  tamo,  51.50 

THE  SECOND  GENERATION :  A  Romance  of  Chicago 
By  James  Weber  Linn.  ■  Cloth,  tamo.,  $1.50 
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LETTERS  ON  LIFE 

By  CLAUDIUS  CLEAR 

(Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll) 

i2mo,   cioth,   net  $1.75    (Postage    10   cents) 

Dr.  Nicoll,  the  widely  known  English  critic  and  Editor  of  the 
'British  Weekly,  Bookman,  Expositor,  etc.,  has  here  gathered 
together  and  put  into  book  forrrf  a  collection  of  his  papers,  essays, 
etc.  Coming  as  they  do  from  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
literary  matters,  these  essays  should  be  of  wide  interest  to  the 
reading  public. 

CONTENTS 


The  Art  of  Life. 

That  Literature  is  Autobiography. 

The  Art  of  Conversation. 

On  the  Art  of  Taking  Things  Coolly. 

Vanity  and  its  Mortifications. 

Some  Questions  about  Holidays. 

"  When  Three  Stars  Came  Out." 

Midnight  Tea. 

Firing  out  the  Fools. 

"  A  Fellow  by  the  Name  of  Rowan." 

Taking  Good  Men  into  Confidence. 

The  Sin  of  Overwork. 

The  Innermost  Room. 


How  to  Remember  and  how  to  Forget. 

"R.  S.  V.  P." 

Concerning  Order  and  Method. 

Should  Old  Letters  be  Kept? 

The  Secret  of  Mrs.  Farfrae. 

On  Handwriting. 

The  Happy  Life. 

The  Man  in  the  Street. 

The  Zest  of  Life. 

Good  Manners. 

On  Growing  Old. 

Broken-Hearted. 

Brilliance. 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says: 

"  The  genial  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  under  his  pseudonym,  Claudius  Cleat,  betrays  in  these  brief  essays 
his  editorial  omniscience  upon  twenty-eight  topics  of  vital  interest,  physically,  morally  or  mentally,  to  the 
average  man.  Taking  them  m  m&su,  one  would  say  that  each  topic  had  been  suggested  to  the  author  by 
some  inquirer  through  the  correspondence  columns  of  a  great  "  daily."  But  taking  each  alone,  dipping 
into  this,  and  glancing  into  that,  one  is  amazed  at  the  condensed  wisdom  and  the  profound  philosophy  of 
these  sententious  rules  for  the  preservation  of  a  cheerful  front  and  suave  temper  against  most  of  the  minor  ills, 
of  life.  Dr.  Nicoll  is  a  master  of  a  polished,  persuasive  style,  each  sentence  carries  weight,  either  as  a 
message  out  of  his  own  experience,  or  as  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  needs  of  others." 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  372  Fifth  Avenue  New  York. 
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IRew  fl>utnam  Ipmblications 


SOCIAL    ENGLAND 

A  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  People  in  Religion,  Lawn,  Learning,  Arts,  Science, 
Commerce,  etc.,  from  earliest  times. 

By  various  writers.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.,  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  King  Edward  Edition.  In  six  volumes.  With  3, goo  illustrations  and 
numerous  colored  plates.  8vo.  Per  volume,  $4. 50. 

Volume  I.— Prom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Accesa'lon  of  Edward  I. 

Henry  V.  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and 

Tba  Tn*cai  Mediaeval  Hero  Country 

By  Charles  L.  Kingsford.    No.  34  in  "  The  By   Alfred   T.   Stokv.     Illustrated.      lamo. 

Heroes  of  the  Nations."     Fully  illustrated,     ramo.  No.  5  Id  "  Our  European  Neighbours." 

Cloth,  net,  ¥1,35.     Half  leather,  gilt  top.  ntt.  $1,60.  Net,  fi.ao.    (By  mail,  $1.30) 

The  Art  of  Life  Shakespeare's  Plots 

By  R.  De  Maulde  La  Claviers,  autlu 
"The  Women  of  (he  Renaissance :  A  Stud 
Feminism."    Translated  by  G.  H.  Ely. 

8vo,  net,  $1.75.  (By  mail,  $1.90)       speare," 


WALES 


By  O.  M.  Edwards,  Lecturer  on  Modern  History  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     No. 
63  In  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations."     Fully  illustrated. 

Cloth,  iimo.,  net,  ii.35.     Half  leather,  gilt  top,  ■*/,  $1.60.     Postage,  15c. 
This  is  the  first  history  in  English  that  adequately  portrays  the  story  of  the  race  which  inhabited 
England  in  earliest  historical  times. 

The  Life  of  John  Ancrum  The  Scotch-Irish 

WlnSlOW  Or,  tha  Scat  la  North  Britain,  North  Ireland,  and 

Rear  Admiral  Unlud  State.  Navy,  Commander  of  North  America 

tba  Jfaaruja  In  bar  action  with  tha  Almtumm 
By  John  M.  Ellicott,  LieuL,  U.S.N,    Illus- 
trated. Svo,  net,  $a.;o 

THE  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  RELATIONS 

A  Study  In  Ethnic  Psychology 

Edited  byJ.McKeen 

AW.t1.50.    (BymaiHi.65) 

Eve  Triumphant  Patricia  of  the  Hills 

By   Pierre    De   Coulbvain.      Translated  by  By  Charles  Kennett  Burrow.     A  charming 

Alys  Hallard.      A  novel  of  Paris  and  New  York  story  or  Irish  life  in  which  love,  adventure,  and  ever 

Life,    and    a    study    by    a  clever    Frenchman    of  turbulent  Irish  politics  figure. 

American  social  conditions.     lamo,  $1,50  lamo,  $1.25  ;  ifimo,  paper,  50c. 

One  World  at  a  Time  A  Book  of  Secrets 

.  ^     ._-.  .,      .    —    .  .,  . .  ...  W|t"  Stndlea  in  tba  Art  of  Self-control 

ACootrtbottooUtheloce-tlv-o.  Lit.  By  mjtATtQ  w  DmmM- 

By  Thomas  R.  Slicer.  Bvo,  net,  ¥1.50  lamo,  net,  $1.00.    (By  mail,  $1.10) 


(5.  lp>.  Putnam's  Sons   .SfiSSS, 
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SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY 


By  Lucas  Malet 

(Mrs.  5t  Leger  Harrison) 
Author  of  "  The  Wages  of  Sin," 


W.  L.  Alden  says : 

"  It  Is  interesting  from  first  to  last  and  thoroughly 

well  written.     I  do  not  know  of  any  English   novel 

of  the  last  twelve   months    which   so   thoroughly 

deserves  respectful  treatment  at  does  '  Richard 

Calmady.'      It  is  strong  and  tender  and  it  will 

place  the  author  very  high  up  on  the  roll  of 

living  English  novelists." 


The 
Interior  says : 

"  Mrs.     Harrison 
produced  a  novel  which  may 
successfully     challenge 

>n   with    the    work   of  her 
distinguished    predecessor 
Gaining  at  the  same  time  enough 
individuality  to  mark   i 
individual    distinction.     Nothing 
Insistently   impressive   has   been   done  In 
many  years." 

The  New  York  Press  says: 

"  George    Eliot,    George    Sand,    and  —  Lucas 
Malet !      Mrs.   Harrison   has   succeeded    in    doing 
what  George  Eliot  and  George  Sand  alone  of  her  se 
have  done  heretofore.    It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that 
any  reader  of  average  taste  could  read '  Calmady '  without 
feeling  that  here  was  a  book  worth  writing  as  well  as  worth 
reading." 


The  Literary  Digest  says: 

"Lucas  Malet's  latest  work   is 

er   best.      This   is    already   high 

praise.    It  is  yet  highe 

that  this  remarkable  novel  sets 

the    daughter    of     Charles 

Kings  ley    almost    at    her 

father's  side.  Compared 

i  the  '  phenomenally 

successful '  novels  of 

the  day,  'Sir  Rich- 

Calmady' 

tike  a 

Colossus." 


Price 
I. SO 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company       N.^"^/  ' 

Publishers  New  York   \    •r^K 

SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY 
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j   SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENTS   \ 

|  A  Neh)  Novel  bp  HENHJT  HARLANV  1 

£  SHE  LJiVY  VAf^iMOVNT  t 

?  To  be  published  in  March,     nmo.     Prict  $1.50  J 

£  By  the  same  author ;  "  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box"  (Eighty- fifth  Thousand) ;  "  Grey  Rous,"  % 

J  "  Comedies  and  Errors  "  £ 

X  Mr.  Henry  James:     "  Mr.  Harland  has  clearly  thought  out  a  form.     He  has  mastered  a  method,  and  s 

2  learned  how  to  paint.     His  art  is  all  alive  with  felicities  and  delicacies."  j 

X  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  :     "A  kind  of  younger  Pater,  emancipated  from  those  cramping  academic  |5 

■I  bonds,  Mr.  Harland  is  younger,  freer,  with  a  happy  keenness  and  interest  in  life.  He  Is  more  of  jE 

a  rr#atnr  anr1  Ikc  nf  3  rritir  "  T. 


^  JV«ttf  IVoPr/  6y  OOLF   WYLLARtoE 

SHE  STOH.Y  OF  EVEN 

To  bt  published  in  February,     tamo.     Prict  $1.50 


A  JVffW  JVoPel  bp  HJCHARD  5MGOT 


Ji  WOMAN  MYSSERY 

tamo.     Pric*  J/.jo    By  tbe  same  author ;  "  Casting  of  Nits" 

■J  W.  X.  Tim/s  Saturday  Review ;     "  Frankly  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  namely,  the  exposure  of  certain   ! 

5  practices  and  methods  of  the  Church  of  Rome.      It  is  ro  the  credit  of  Mr.  Bagot  that,  in  spite  j 

X  of  this  controversial   tone,   and   in  spite  of  the   slightest  of  plots,   he  has   managed  to  make   ! 

J  Casting  of  Nets  a  story  of  real  human  interest — one  which  the  present  writer  has  found  more    j 

X  difficult  to  lay  aside  than  any  of  the  tales  of  adventure  and  gore  with  which  the  time  is  rife."           ! 

2  "Boston  Evening  Transcript :        The  book  is  written  with  both  power  and  feeling,  and  one  is  almost   j 

Igc  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  work  of  someone  who  has  had  personal  and  practical  knowledge   , 

£  of  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

$  A  fits  Novel  bp  FRAJ1CIS  HAfiA 

%  SHE  DECOY 

■*  tamo.    "Price  S'.^o 

£  Jt  Nov  Novel  bp  CHARLES  MARRIOTT 

I  LOVE  WISH  HONOUR. 

9  lime.     PriciS'-iO     Bt  the  same  author :  "  The  Column  "  {Eighteenth  Thousand) 


I 


Senator  Johm  M. Thurston  : 


my  undivided  attention  from  the  beginning  to  ...  .  ,    J 

£           is  a  striking  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  strongest,  yet  most  natural  char-  , 

9           acters.     The  language  is  chaste  and  refined,  the  dramatic  interest  intense,  the  plot  powerful,  and  ; 

if      *     the  whole  work  cleanly  and  brilliantly  intellectual.      It  is  sure  to  take  high  rank  in  the  literature  i 

9          of  the  day."  i 

I  Jt  NeV  Novel  bp  a  NEW  WRITER  j 

I                       SHE  CASHOLIC;  Ji  NoVet  \ 

J   tamo.     Trice  Si. ;o I 

£  Jl  New  JtoVet  bp  NATHANIEL  JTEPHEJVJ'Otf  j 

?              THE  "BEAUTIFUL  MRS.  MOULTON  \ 

mo.     Price  $1.30  net.     By  the  same  author  :  "  They  that  Took  the  Sword  "  9 

£    The  Seaanee  "Review :    "  His  narration  flows  smoothly  through  an  ease  and  polish  of  diction  that  j 

J           makes  the  reader  wonder  as  to  this  being  a  '  first  novel.'      His  love  scenes  are  fresh  and  simple,  J 

X           permeated  with  a  subtle  humor.    Everywhere  apparent  is  the  knack  of  the  practiced  writer,  of  J 

J           putting  an  idea  in  a  terse  paragraph."                                                              __  i 

j  JOHN   LANE  7,VADHL;KWK,tD  NEW   YORK 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATURE   AND    LIFE 


15  printed  in  February,  1895. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  eloquent  way  of 
telling  the  story  of  the  magazine's  career 
than  by  calling  attention  to  the  figures 
on  the  left.  They  read  SUCCESS;  the 
success  of 

THE  FOREMOST  JOURNAL  OF 
ITS  CLASS  IN  AMERICA 

But  while  in  no  way  relinquishing 
Its  place  at  the  head  of  literary  journals. 
The  Bookman's  Geld  of  interest  has  been 
constantly  broadened .  N ew  d epartments 
have  been  added.  The  news  of  the  world 
has  been  reviewed  with  acareand  a  weigh- 
ing of  judgment  which  is  not  possible  in 
daily  or  even  weekly  journalism.  The 
Bookman  has  become  more  essentially  a 
magazine  of  literature  and  life.  It  may 
best  be  described  as 
A  MONTHLY  NEWSPAPER 

From  the  beginning  of  its  career  Thk- 

Bookman  has  enjoyed  the  support  and 

co-operation  of  some  of  the  most  capable  writers  of  the  time,  and  it  has  had 

exceptional  opportunities  through  its  publishing  and  editorial  channels  of  keeping  in 

Constant  touch  with  the  literary  and  book -producing  centers  throughout  the  world. 


THE  BOOKMAN'S 

CIRCULATION 

1895      - 

10,667 

1896      - 

13,450 

1897      - 

13,646 

1898      - 

12,100 

1899      - 

18,292 

1900      - 

28,208 

To-day 

32,000 

"THE  BOOKMAN  h  BNHtaartai  Iff*** 
that  h.i  j.t  b«»  mid*  In  Mil  country.  It 
always nlnfcU." -JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 


The  Bookman  is,  in  short, 
A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OP  OUR  OWN  TIMES, 

fully  illustrated  and  made  readable  throughout' 

A  glance  at  the  general  scheme  of  The  Bookman  will  suffice  to  show  not  only 
the  orderly  classification  under  which  its  various  subjects  are  treated,  but  will  also 
indicate  Its  comprehensiveness  and  unity. 
CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 

In  this  department  will  be  found  the  latest  news  about  books  and  authors,  and 
comment  upon  current  topics  connected  with  literature,  art  and  life.  Portraits  of 
authors,  new  and  old,  autographs,  and  other  illustrations  are  always  to  be  found  in 
this  department  of  The  Bookman. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


country  and  In  Europe. 
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NEW  WRITERS 


THE  DRAMA  OP  THE  MONTH 


-My  r 

New  York  stage.  Mr.  Hapgood's  work  has  won  him  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
the  only  young  American  critic  with  an  international  reputation.  These  articles  are 
not  merely  of  contemporary  interest;  they  possess  permanent  literary  value. 

BALZAC'S  OWN  LOVE  STORY 

In  the  January  number  of  Thi  Bookman  there  appeared  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  story  of  the  great  love  in  the  life  of  the  world's  greatest  novelist,  Honor*  de 
Baliac.  This  book  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Viscount  Spoelberch  de  Louvenjoul,  who 
after  long  years  given  over  to  collecting  and  studying  every  document  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  Comedie  Humalne  has  only  of  late  begun  the  work 
of  giving  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  his  devotion  and  patience,  fn  the  original,  the 
story  of  Baliac  and  Madame  Hanska  was  entitled  Un  Roman  d' Amour  and  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  In  The  Bookman  it  Is  being  presented  as  a 
three-part  serial,  the  concluding  paper  of  which  will  be  published  In  March. 

THE  BOOKMAN'S  OWN  LETTER-BOX 


REVIEW  OP  NEW  BOOKS 

The  more  Important  and  prominent  books  of  the  month  i 
over  the  names  of  competent  critics,  carefully  chosen  with  a 
Just  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  works  reviewed. 


"  Tha  suaaasa  af  THE  BOOKMAN  has  graatly  plaaud  ma,  for  it  ia  dua  in 

part  to  tha  ilnaarrty  af  Its  bnok  rerlawa.    It  Is  a  goad  aiga  far  tha  ftthira  of 

litaratura  in  tha  (Jailsd  Stittt  that  wa  hata  iww  ratiswillka  THE  BOOKMAN, 

in  which  eampataat  and  carafal  aritiaa  ara  not  afraid   to  ipaak  out  thair 

opinion..  "-BRA  NDEH   MATTHEW*. 

NOVEL  NOTES 

Novel  Notes  is  especially  intended  as  a  judicious  guide  to  readers  through  the 
mass  of  fiction  that  is  daily  issuing  from  the  press.  Much  of  it,  while  being  of 
ephemeral  Interest,  appeals  to  as  many  various  classes  of  readers. 

THE  BOOKMAN'S  TABLE 

e  way  succinct  notices  of  books  that 

THE  BOOK  MART 

Among  the  original  features  of  The  Bookman  which  have  given  It  distinction  is 
"  The  Book  Mart."  The  interest  taken  in  this  department  has  steadily  grown  until  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  magazine  literature.  This  department, 
contains  each  month  about  thirty  lists  of  the  six  best  selling  books  of  the  month 
supplied  by  reliable  booksellers  throughout  the  country;  with  a  summary  of  the  best 
selling  books. 
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A  Special  Feature  for  1902 

[    THE  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    | 

The  Bookman  hu  also  begun  the  publication  of  the  series  of  illustrated  article* 
dealing  with  the  Great  Newspapers  of  the  United  States,  which  series  was  held 
over  from  1901,  owing  to  lack  of  space.  The  series  on  the  newspapers  of  Europe, 
which  appeared  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1900,  aroused  considerable  Interest, 
but  necessarily  appealed  strongly  only  to  those  American  readers  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  press  of  foreign  countries.  On  this  account,  the  papers  were 
limited  in  scope  and  interest. 

The  series  which  is  now  announced,  on  the  other  band,  is  one  of  very  vital 
interest  and  import  to  every  American.  The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  is  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  journal  which  chronicles  the  news  of 
a  day  Is  a  document  from  which  the  historians  of  the  future  will  write. 

A  glance 
the  articles : 


t  the  following  scheme  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  significance  of 


I.  The  New  York  Newspapers— The  Morning  Papers  (1). 

II.  Tbe  New  York  Newspapers— The  Morning  Papers  (2). 

III.  Tbe  New  York  Newspapers— Tbe  Evening  Papers. 

IV.  Tbe  Boston  Newspapers. 

V.  Tbe  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Newspapers. 

VI.  Tbe  Newspapers  of  the  National  Capital. 

VII.  The  Newspapers  of  the  South  and  tbe  Anti-Bellum  Press. 

VIII.  The  Chicago  Newspapers. 

IX.  Tbe  Newspapers  or  tbe  Middle  Test. 

X.  Tbe  Newspapers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

As  the  reader  will  see,  a  series  of  this  kind  must  be  treated  with  great  tact  and 
consideration.  For  Instance,  to  say  that  the  New  York  Tribune  is  a  better  paper 
than  the  New  York  Sua,  or  that  the  New  York  Snn  is  a  better  paper  than  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  which  would  be  totally  out  of 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  part  played  by  the  Tribune  in  bringing  about  the 
War  of  Secession,  the  work  done  by  the  Times  in  smashing  the  Tweed  Ring,  the 
attitude  of  the  Sun  during  the  Tilden-Hayes  Campaign,  are  not  merely  episodes  in 
the  careers  of  these  several  newspapers ;  they  are  part  of  the  real  history  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  of  the  nation. 

There  Is  great  curiosity  everywhere  to  know  how  this  great  newspaper,  or  that, 
is  made.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  tell,  how  each  part  of  the  reader's 
favorite  newspaper  is  secured  arid  handled ;  how  this  particular  journal  or  that  came 
to  print,  long  before  its  rival,  some  great  item  of  news. 

Again,  of  interest  to  every  American  reader  are  the  stories  and  personalities  uf 
those  great  editors  who  made  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Whatever  one's  personal  opinion  may  be,  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
eminence,  the  Influence,  and  the  strong  personalities  of  men  like  Bennett  (the  elder), 
Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Raymond,  and  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana. 
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Contributed  Articles 

In  addition  to  its  regular  departments,  The  Bookman  contains  each  month  a 
number  of  signed  articles  by  writers  of  distinction  on  subjects  of  timely  interest. 
Many  of  these  have  proved  of  permanent  value  and  have  been  republished  in  book 
form.    Some  of  the  articles  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  year  are 

Romance  Against  Romanticism  .  Brander  Matthews 

The  Literary  Portraits  of  G.  F.  Walts,  R.A. 
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President  McKinley:   An  Estimate 
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WILL  BE  OUT  LATE  IN  FEBRUARY 

HE!  I    BLAH 


BT    WILLIAM    HIKRT    u ARSON 


The  career  of  Hester,  with  her  triple  love  entanglement, 
will  hold  the  reader's  attention  very  closely  from"  the  first 
to  the  last  page.  She  lata  pure  and  lovable  character,  though 
a  puzzling  one 


In 
Preparation 


MISS  PETTICOATS 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS',   or  C.    M.   CLARK    PUBLISHING    CO.,  BOSTON 


BRENTANO'S  announce 
for  immediate   publication 

"HadameDu  Barry" 

an  authorized  translation  from  the 
French  of  the  brothers  Edmond 
and  Jules  Goncourt.  The  revi- 
val of  interest  in  this  remarkable 
historical  character  seems  to 
warrant  the  publication  of  this 
authoritative  work  by  these  well- 
known  writers,  and  the  transla- 
tion is  in  all  particulars  adequate 
and  complete. 

i2mo,  cloth,  Illustrated, 
$1.50  net,   by  mail,   $1.65. 

BRENTANO'S 
New  York 
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TUDIES  OF  TREES  IN  WINTER 

A  Description  of  tbe  Deciduous  Trees 
of  Nortb-Eastern  America  by 

ANNIE    OAKE8    HUNTINGTON 

With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  S.  Saigfnt, 
I.L.D.,  Arnold  Professor  of  Arboriculture  in  Harvard 
University  and  author  of  "The  Silva  of  North 
America.  '  ILLUSTRATED 

WITH  TWELVE  COLORED    PLATES  BY  MAiY  S.  MOISZ 


Oh ntwlla*,  <•!""* Q«  ii«:b«)d*h.[m<*r  -  tUtnt 
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cat.  dirtd.  or  by  ■rutfer. 
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Here  and  There.    I    in  Sooth  America.    II.  The  Schley  Verdict. 

ill.  The  President  and  General  Miles.     IV.  Mr.   Piatt  and  Mr. 

White.     V.  "  The  Islanders  " H.  T.  P. 
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The  nailing  of  a  Marcblone**    . 

The  Book  Mart 

Elllem  Letter 


00 ks  During  It 
Belling  Book* 


THE    SOOKMAN    JID  V  £  S.  T  /  JfTR. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

ipin &  Cough. 

Croup, 

Bronchitis, 

Cough. 

Grip, 

Hay  Fever. 

Diphtheria, 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Don't  fall  to  use  CRESOLBNB  for  the  dis- 
tressing and  often  fatal  affections  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  as- 
surances that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask 
your  physician  about  it. 

An  InicrMtinR  descriptive  booklet  ie  sent  free. 

which  give*  the  highest  testimonials  U  to  1U  value. 

AM.   DHtieaiBT*. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO^ISfPnltM  Si- New  York, 


For  Nervousness 

Horsford's 
Acid 


It  soothes  and  strengthens 
the  entire  nervous  system  by 
supplying  the  exhausted  and 
debilitated  nerves  with  a  natural 
food,  possessing  the  needed 
vitalizing,  invigorating  and  life- 
giving  properties. 

dives   Perfect    Digestion 
and   Restful   Sleep 


The  Bookman  In  writing  to  advertisers. 


U'KI   ANP   I 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER  Author  of  EBEN  HOLDEN  I50A  THOUSAND 

With  8  Drawings  by  F.  C.  Yohn.    Price,  $1.60 

THE  LONDON   TIMES,  Ablest  and  moat  eonserv»-lve  nt«ip>|wt  of  the  British  Empire, 
says  of  "D'rl  and  I": 

"  Mr  Rac heller  1b  admirable  alike  In  Mo  scenes  of  peace  and  of  war.  He  paints  the  silent  woods 
in  the  full  of  the  year  with  the  rich  goltlen  glow  of  Che  Indian  summer.  He  la  eloquently  poetical 
Id  the  lonely  watcher's  contemplation  of  thousands  of  twinkling  stars  reflected  from  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  at.  Lawrence-,  »nd  be  '•  grimly  humorous  in  such  dramatic  episodes  as  when  Bell, 

lets,  when  Siren  of  his  f  ri-nds  have  been'  marched  out  for  execution  by  a  firing  party.  Nor  does 
anything  In  •  tana's.  -Red  VUdge  of  Courage'  bring  home  to  us  more  forcibly  the  horrors  of  war 
than  the  between- dec  lis  and  the  cockpit  of  a  crippled  ship,  swept  from  stem  to  stem  by  the  British 
broadsides,  In  an  action  brought  a  ontranee  on  Lake  Kris." 

PHILADELPHIA  HOME  ADVOCATE  says: 

the  magic  beauty  and  delight  of  his  words.  American  Action  to-day  cannot  produce  another  author 
who  has  such  a  natural  and  easy  ability  to  fascinate  and  or" " 


GREAT   HIGHWAY 

Ths  WAN  DERI  NOB  and  ADVENTURES  of  a  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 
By  JAMES   GREELMANa    Sn'nstratlons.    Price,  |1.!0 net;  postpaid,  «1.K 


HALL  CAINE  says: 

"I  have  read  with  a  great  de_-    .  , _„ —  r ...  , 

of  his  visit  to  the  Vatican  is  admirably  f  lo  nosphera  o?  the  great  house  as  1  know  it. 


:h  a  great  deal  "f  pleasure  Jamas  Creelnjan's  stlrrlnfj  book.  Thejilcture  he^presei 


mpatbetlc  reader  of  Tolstoy  than  myself,  bat  nowhere  have  I  seen  the 
wriiuu  ■upmiaiuu  -  ui>;u  uls  great  mind  is  built  more  plainly  revealed  than  In  these  pages  of  coo- 

THE    CHRISTIAN    HERALD    soya: 

"It  Is  a  great  and  moving  boon,  beg  Inning  with  a  benediction  by  the  Pope  and  ending;  with  the 
beautiful  dying  prarei  of  President  MeKinley.  Between  these  twu  majestic  scenes  stretches  a  bnll- 
.  ... _  ..._...,  •-—-,,  talks  with  hluga  and  phlloaopbeta,  and  all  thesnrprls- 


inrnsJ let's  life." 


J.  DEVLIN-BOSS 

A    ROMANCE    OP    AMERICAN    POLITICS 

By  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL  WILLIAMS.      "<*•"• 


CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY  says:        Admiral    ROBLEV  □.  EVANS  says: 

rascal.    You  like       "Inthlsboi 
The  book  Is  a       terly  way,  p 

..,..    ...m     \...    ,-v.....  .    I    , i,e  tueln   Lji  h    iiL_..    _ ^ ...... 

1  with  e*ery  American  6 


Jimmy  Is  a  most  engaging  rascal.    You  like  "In  this  book  we  have  presented,  li 

niui.      You  want  him  to  win.     The  book  Is  a  terly  way,  pore  American  character  hub  u>  me, 

remarkable  performance.     There  will  be  tbou-  and  I  admire  them  all;  but  above  all  I  most  put 

- ''   -1"    -'"  -'~ '—  '*       "-  '   ' — w  :~ '    "--"-       "  — -      '   — ••  ■— n  toy 


march  In  a  rank  ahead  of  '  The  Honorable  Peter 
Stirling.'  " 

LOTHROP   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,  BOSTON 


THE    BOOKMAN    Alt  V EH.T  I  SfK 
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